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t  >  UTUMN  has  come,  the  leaves  are  once  more 

falling  around  us,  and  we  are  reminded  that 
another  half-year  has  gone,  and  that  another 
preface  is  due,  to  complete  our  third  volume. 

business,  then,  in  reviewing 
the  career  of  the  Magazine,  to  announce  to 
our  Sixty  Thousand  Subscribers  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success 
which  has  attended  our  efforts  since  we  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  the  Spring.  'We  know  that  the  fact  of  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  is  grateful 
to  those  ivho  support  it,  for  it  is  in  our  nature  that  we  like  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  which  is  successful.  Not  alone  from  our  countryivomen 
in  England,  but  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  America,  India, 
and  distant  Australia,  do  we  receive,  from  month  to  month,  the  most 
satisfactoiy  assurances  that  this  Magazine  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  AVe  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  we  have  not  missed 
the  aim  at  which  we  strove — to  inform  our  sisters  what  is  the  style 
and  manner  of  dress  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  publication,  what  the 
fashionable  and  useful  kind  of  needlewoi'k,  and  to  add  in  every 
possible  way,  by  imaginative  and  serious  literature,  and  well-executed 
engravings,  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  our  readers. 

Changes  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  our  Government  are  not 
often  much  noticed  or  discussed  by  Englishwomen,  but  it  seems  right 
to  refer  here,  in  passing,  to  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  which  has 
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just  taken  effect.  Many  of  our  subscribers  •will  know  that,  eight 
months  since,  when  we  commenced  the  present  series  of  this  Maga> 
our  calculations  ■were  founded,  absolutely,  on  the  conviction  that 
duty  would  be  then  immediately  remitted.  Through  a  singular  coi 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
not  take  place.  AVe,  nevertheless,  faithfully  carried  out  our  prom 
to  the  public,  and  have  paid  in  taxes  on  our  Paper  and  Plates,  siaei 
April,  18G0,  upwards  of  One  Thousand  pounds.  Although,  then, 
thus  anticipated  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper,  and  did  not  al  >itt 
one  tittle  of  quality  or  quantity,  'we  shall  still  give,  in  various  ways,  to, 
our  subscribers,  all  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  to  us.  A  supi| 
rior  quality  of  paper  will  be  employed  in  printing  the  Magazine, 

•we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  larger  sums  to  our  authors,  designer^ 
engravers,  and  printers,  with  the  usual  result,  it  is  hoped,  of  getti 
better  work  from  all. 


Strand^ 
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CHAPTEll  XXVII. 

rAVFMENT  KOU  A  fEIITAIX  ri.ACF, 

Mi.'is  Dac  RF.  dill  feel,  at  the  moment  v.hen  .she  took  I.,otty  in  her  arms,  all  the 
joy  she  had  promised  herself  as  the  reward  of  merit.  Never  in  her  life,  perhaps, 
kd  she  experienced  so  sweet  an  interest  in  another,  or  so  exquisite  a  relish  of  her¬ 
self.  As  for  Mrs.  Herbert,  she  was  equally  pleaseil,  you  may  be  sure :  indeed,  her 
heart  was  almo.st  broken  by  joy  and  gratitude,  'i’hat  the  proud,  haughty,  unsym¬ 
pathetic  Adelaide  should  seek  her  out  and  weep  over  her,  like  a  shepherdess  over  a 
naughty,  long-lost  lamb,  was  such  a  delightful  puzzle,  that  it  turned  the  poor  girl’s 
head — round  to  the  right  way  again,  and  a  little  beyond.  For  what  did  this  visit 
mean  ?  what  did  it  portend  ?  It  was  as  if  dear  Adelaide  had  found  her  wandering 
in  a  dark  forest,  full  of  chimeras  and  of  liaunting  dreams,  and,  taking  her  hand, 
kd  driven  away  the  chimeras  ;  while  down  the  long  vistas  the  old  home-prospect 
opened,  sunlit  and  still. 

Had  Adelaide  been  sent  to  lead  her  back  ?  Where  was  Herbert,  then  ?  At 
this  reflection,  Lotty  Ix'gan  to  tremble  all  over.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was 
near  lier — that  the  surprise  of  Adelaide’s  presence  was  meant  to  prepare  her  for 
another,  greater  surprise?  The  thing  was  so  probable  that  ^Irs.  Herbert  scarcely 
doubted  it.  Yes,  he  was  below  stairs — in  ^Ir.  Wilson’s  room — at  the  door,  listen¬ 
ing  !  Ah,  that  foolish,  that  wild  resolution  to  hide  herself  from  him  for  ever  1  At 
the  thought  that  he  was  within  sound  of  her  voice,  that  her  heail  might  presently 
lie  on  his  bosom,  instead  of  on  this  young  woman’s  (who,  of  course,  was  very 
kind),  she  almost  died  of  joy. 

“  My  dear  Charlotte,  how  you  tire  trembling !”  said  Adelaide.  “  Let  us  be 
composed,  love ! — let  us  bo  comiiosed !” 

Charlotte,  glad  to  release  herself  from  her  friend’s  embraces,  so  that  she  might 
the  better  listen  for  his  voice,  replied,  smiling — 

“  But  I  have  been  so  foolish,  and  you  are  so  gootl,  and  the  surprise  is  so  great 
—1  wonder  I  do  not  tremble  to  death !” 
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“  Xot  yet,  dear !”  I  E  m 

“  Not  yet !”  Charlotte  repeated,  most  wistfully.  ■ 

“  Why  no !  would  you  be  so  iinkind  as  to  die  just  as  we  are  going  to  reston 
you  to  happiness  ?” 

Charlotte  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed.  She  blushed ;  her  eyes  were  rieU; 
lit ;  in  a  moment  every  mark  of  sickness  and  of  care  disappeared  from  her  face:  -  ^ 
she  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  all  a-glow  with  that  divine  radiance  which  is  moa  (y 
like  the  wiginal  breath  and  flame  of  life. 

“I  see!  Ah,  I  know!”  she  cried.  “Oh,  how  happy  I  am  at  last!  Dev  ^ 
Adelaide,  do  tell  me.  Where  is  he  ?” 

“  Patience,  Charlotte !”  ^ 

“  I  am  sure  I  will  do  whatever  you  bid  me!  And  it  wovhl  be  a  pity  and  i  ^ 
shame  to  spoil  your  good,  kind,  charming  little  plan !” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  love  ?”  i  ^ 

“  Nothing — of  course !”  Charlotte  replied  with  an  arch  smile  too  full  of  delight  ^ 
“  I  mean  nothing,  know  nothing,  hear  nothing,  and  will  see  nothing  till  the  right  j 
time.  I  «  o«V  expect  him — ."lud,  of  course,  I  do  not,  you  know.  But  what  1  j 

shall  do  when  he  comes - !”  ^ 

This  last,  broken  sentence  was  uttered  in  an  undertone,  and  she  looked  mean*  ] 
time  so  plaintive  and  bewildered,  that  Miss  Dacre  liad  no  reply  to  the  purpost  | 

Besides,  according  to  the  programme  Adelaide  had  sketched  out,  she  herself  was  to  ( 

do  all  the  talking,  Charlotte  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  satisfactory  refdiei  ] 
and  exclamations  at  intervals.  Nor  was  it  in  dear  Adelaide’s  prospectus  thit  , 

Mrs.  Herbert  should  take  for  granted  tliat  everything  had  been  satisfactorily  , 

settled,  or  was  to  be  satisfactorily  settled,  before  she  (Miss  D.)  had  explained  how  j 

it  was  to  he  done,  and  the  noble  part  she  was  playing.  Then  would  have  i  , 
been  the  time  for  Lotty  to  have  bloomed  out  of  her  pallor — that  is  to  say,  ^  j 
supposing  it  had  been  agreeable,  or  even  decent,  to  do  so  at  all,  at  present.  Unda  ;  , 
these  circumstances,  Aliss  Dacre  could  only  repeat  with  a  little  more  firmness  ba 
recommendation  that  Lotty  should  compose  herself.  ;  i 

“  But  then,  how  do  I  look  ?”  Lotty  asked,  as  if  some  profound  difBculty  had  , 
that  moment  struck  her. 

Adelaide  answered  by  a  compassionate  shake  of  the  head. 

“  Am  I  so  altered?  I  might  look  better  if  I  got  up  and  dressed  my  hair.  Do 
let  me  get  up  and  make  myself  as  pretty  as  I  can  !  1  need  not  expect  him  a  ^ 
the  more  for  that,  you  know !  It  will  make  no  difference." 

“  Charlotte,"  Miss  Dacre  said,  very  gravely  indeed,  “  do  not  deceive  yourself  I" 
Mrs.  Herbert  became  at  once  as  chapfallen  as  her  worst  enemy  could  yxjssibly 
have  desired. 

“  You  said  ‘  ire,’ "  she  said  with  faltering  lip,  while  she  began  tying  her 
straggling  tresses  in  knots. 

“  But  you  misunderstood  me.” 

“  Herbert — Herbert  is  not  here,  then  ?” 

“  No !" 

“  He  did  not  send  you  ?” 

“  Nobody  sent  me.  I  sought  you  out  myself,  Charlotte,  and  I  am  here  without 
any  one’s  knowledge." 

hlrs.  Herbert  ceased  knotting  her  hair,  looked  up  with  a  timid,  disturbed  glance,  | 
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and  at  length  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  her  friend’s  suggestion  to  compose  herself. 
Languidly  she  turned  towards  her  pillow. 

Do  you  wish  to  rise  still?”  Adelaide  asked. 

“  No,  I  thank  you.  Why  should  I  ?” 

Resigning  Mrs.  Herbert  to  her  own  devices,  Adelaide  quitted  the  bedside, 
conscious  that  she  was  not  so  far  qualified  for  a  nunnery  as  she  had  expected  to 
be  by  this  time. 

It  was  anno3ring,  without  doubt.  Who  is  to  be  good  if  Fate  comes  forward  in 
this  manner,  bothering  one's  plans?  When  a  person  has  resolved  on  making 
aacrificc  to  virtue,  it  is  very  hard  if  the  little  details  of  the  operation  cannot  be 
adjusted  to  that  person's  mind,  and  a  downright  shame  when  they  are  thwarted, 
confused,  upset,  as  in  Miss  Dacre's  case.  You  build  a  church  or  a  drinking- 
fountain,  and  of  course  you  do  not  expect  to  be  canonized  for  that ;  but  if  you 
cannot  have  a  fine  day  for  your  harmless  little  flags,  and  your  processions  of  school- 
children  and  aged  paupers  at  the  inauguration,  what  are  you  to  expect  ?  You 
consider  yourself  not  well  used,  and  no  wonder.  It  is  no  encouragement  to  you  at 
all !  If  Heaven  only  knew  how  much  it  is  to  its  interests  to  avoid  these  little 
contretemps,  we  may  be  sure  tliey  would  not  occur  so  frequently ;  and  then  how  much 
better  we  should  be !  Our  efforts  ought  to  be  smiled  on.  Moral  resolutions  are  not 
like  early  strawberries ;  and  yet  one  day  you  may  see  a  gentleman  bedding  out  his 
tender  moralities  all  in  rows,  the  various  sorts  ticketed,  everything  arranged  after  the 
best  style  of  moral  gardening ;  and  next  day  you  look  over  his  palings,  and  what 
do  you  behold  ?  A  blight  has  fallen,  an  undeserveil,  unexpected  blight — (say  the 
washing  hasn’t  come  home,  while  he  is  at  his  last  collar) — and  there  stands  the 
poor  gentleman  amidst  his  })erished  seedlings,  wondering  what  the  deuce  is  the 
use  of  tri/im/  to  be  good  in  such  a  climate  1  Quite  right.  Of  coixrse,  if  you  grow 
for  the  market,  that  is  a  different  thing ;  I  am  speaking  of  virtues  cultivated  for 
one’s  own  consumption. 

This  was  Adelaide’s  case,  and  her  grievance  was  great.  Why  was  she  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  good  in  her  own  way,  and  to  be  good  after  her  own  design  ?  It  was  a 
simple  pattern  enough,  and  not  uncommon.  Mrs.  Herbert  ought  to  have  been 
more  overcome ;  she  ought  to  have  been  silent,  and  perhaps  a  little  trembling  at 
the  first  meeting ;  she  ought  to  have  searched  Adelaide’s  countenance  anxiously 
(for  her  fate  did  really  hang  on  Adelaide’s  lips,  you  know)  ;  and  then  Miss  Dacre, 
not  keeping  her  in  long  suspense,  would  have  bidden  her  take  heart  and  compose 
herself ;  and  then,  sitting  at  the  bedside  with  Lotty’s  hand  in  hers,  she  would 
gradually  have  told  the  young  wife  the  story  of  her  own  passionate  love  for  Herbert, 
and  yet  how  she  had  sought  Lotty,  and  how  she  was  about  to  give  her  back,  with 
her  own  liands,  into  Herbert’s  arms.  Then,  of  course — naturally — there  would 
have  been  a  burst  of  gratitude,  sudden  tears,  an  ardent  embrace.  Oh,  how  much 
I  have  mistaken  you !  my  poor,  suffering,  good  creature !”  cries  Charlotte.  “  Say 
no  more,  dear !”  returns  Adelaide,  sadly  smiling  through  her  tears ;  and  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  it.  Well,  what  in  this  could  anyone  possibly  object  to? 
And  what  was  the  actual  result  ?  The  interview  had  begun  very  well ;  but  how 
toon  had  it  become  manifest  that  Charlotte  set  her  friend  down  as  only  a  sort  of 
messenger  or  outrider,  and  valued  her  in  no  other  capacity!  Lotty  having 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  Herbert  himself  was  in  the  house,  and  getting  into  the 
highest  condition  of  joy  and  excitement  thereat,  of  course  the  whole  affair  bad 
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already  lost  ite  bloom.  The  stupriac  was  over ;  and  though  Miss  Dacre  knew  tint 
the  merit  of  her  visit  was  still  the  same,  it  could  not  now  appear  so  momentous  oi 
so  meritorious.  As  Adelaide  turned  from  the  bedside,  an  angry  spasm  seized  ha 
heart,  and  she  asked  herself  whether  she  had  not  been  made  a  fool  for  her  pains. 

Still  her  anger  had  not  got  the  better  of  her  yet.  There  was  only  ths 
difference :  it  rested  with  Charlotte  now  to  yive  Adelaide  an  opportunity  of  comia| 
out  with  all  her  goodness — she  did  not  feel  bound  to  seek  another.  There  she  wm, 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  that  was  enough,  surely. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  for  her  part,  began  natunally  to  reflect,  as  well  as  she  was  abb, 
that  she  had  acted  pettishly,  and  without  consideration  for  the  pride  of  the  cold, 
liaughty  lady,  who  had  sought  her  with  such  a  great  and  unexpected  show  d 
kindness. 

“  Adelaide !”  she  cried,  in  a  penitent  voice. 

“lam  here,  Charlotte.” 

“  Forgive  me.  It  was  very  foolish,  but  I  did  think  he  was  with  you  ;  and  if  you 
loved  him  as  I  do,  i/im  would  have  been  disappointed.” 

“  I  understand  your  feelings,  Charlotte.” 

“  Hardly.” 

“  Why  not  ?  How  do  you  know  that  I  do  110/  love  him  as  well  as  you  do  ?” 

“  you,  Adelaide!”  exclaimed  the  young  wife,  shrinking  away  in  absolute  terror. 

“  Yes,  I.  But  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  be  afraid  of  me?” 

“  I  don’t  know !”  Charlotte  answered,  deliberately.  “  If  you  love  Herbert,  yo® 
must  hate  me.” 

“  //’  I  love  him  ?  He  Wiis  dear  to  me,  Charlotte,  before  you  were  seen  or 
known  in  Grovelly  House.” 

“  But  he  never  loved  you !”  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  who,  rational  as  she  was  just 
now,  was  insane  enough  to  speak  with  perfect  frankness.  Nothing  could  have  bees 
more  unfortunate  than  such  a  reply ;  though  all  she  meant  was  that  she  had  not 
robbed  Adelaide  of  Herbert’s  affection. 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  Miss  Dacre  said  in  her  blandest  tone,  though  not 
without  curiosity. 

“  Of  course  I  am.” 

“  He  has  told  you  so,  perhaps  ?” 

Charlotte  hesitated. 

“  You  fear  your  answer  would  give  me  pain,”  Adelaide  continued.  “  And  yet, 
though  I  know  what  that  answer  would  be,  I  can  smile,  you  see !”  (which  she  did 
accordingly.) 

“  But  he  never  saitl  he  was  indifferent  to  you !” 

“  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  be,  perhaps.” 

“  Well,  he  loved  me,  you  know !”  said  Lotty,  by  way  of  excusing  her  husband. 
“  And  that  was  not  his  fault — it  was  of  Heaven’s  ordering.” 

Miss  Dacre  wondered  whether  it  was  expected  of  her,  whether  it  would  be 
expected  of  any  long-accustomed  saint,  to  listen  to  such  provoking  insolence  and 
hjrprocrisy  with  patience.  That  Herbert  Grovelly  should  prefer  a  farmerb 
daughter  to  her  was  so  natural !  the  arts  and  wiles  of  this  little  lady  were  d 
Heaven’s  ordering!  and  there  she  sat,  proclaiming  her  triumph  in  a  series  d 
demure,  sly  insults.  Was  this  a  foretaste  of  the  gratitude  she,  Adelaide,  should 
enjoy,  when  I.iotty  had  been  proclaimed  Mrs.  Grovelly  ? 
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These  were  the  reflections  that  passed  through  Miss  Dacre's  mind,  threatening 
to  revolutionize  it  already,  as  she  said — 

“  You  speak  like  a  new  proprietnire,  my  dear ;  you  should  be  a  little  less  proud, 
and  a  little  less  humble.” 

“But  where  are  my  possessions?” 

If  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  all  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been 
looking  on  at  that  moment,  Adelaide  would  have  been  unable  to  restrain  a  smile 
as  she  answered  in  her  heart,  “  Ah,  where  are  your  possessions  ?”  As  it  was, 
the  exclamation  was  so  full  of  anguish,  that  it  ought  to  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone. 

“  Ah,  where  are  my  possessions  ?”  she  repeated  wildly. 

“  We  might  rather  ask,  my  dear,  why  you  ran  away  from  them  ?”  Saying 
which,  Adelaide  natiurally  smiled  again.  These  smiles,  and  the  thought  of  her 
possessions,  had  a  bad  effect  on  Lotty’s  brain.  The  red  cloud  began  to  gather  in 
it,  but  there  was  light  in  the  cloud — as  sometimes  there  will  be.  People  whose 
i  heads  are  tmmed,  turn  them  sometimes  to  the  point  of  soundest  common-sense. 

“  And  is  that  wliat  you  have  come  to  ask.  Miss  Dacre — what  you  sought  me 
out  for,  you,  who  love  him  and  hate  me !  I  will  tell  you,”  said  she,  with  extraordinary 
energy.  “  Because  I  was  fond  and  foolish  !  Because  of  traducers,  who  forced  me 
to  renounce  him  that  my  father  might  die  in  peace !  But  let  me  also  tell  you  that 
by  that  time  I  must  have  lost  my  senses.  How  ilure  I  renounce  him !  Why,  how 
mad  I  have  been  1”  she  exclaimed,  getting  out  of  bed,  and  standing  before  Adelaide 
in  her  long  white  gown.  “  How  dare  I  allow  anything  or  any  one  to  separate  his 
wife  from  him — whom  he  loves?  Breaking  his  heart,  breaking  my  own,  for  your 
take,  perhaps!”  And  therewith  she  shot  a  glance  of  terrible  suspicion  on  her 
good  friend,  who  had  come  all  the  way  to  Hull  to  rescue  her  from  misery.  “  I 
do  believe,”  said  she,  “  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  I” 

“  Restrain  yourself,  Charlotte,”  Miss  Dacre  replied,  coldly.  “  Your  delusions 
are  getting  the  better  of  you.” 

“  No,  I  have  got  the  better  of  my  delusions.  This  very  day  I  will  go  to  my 
husband.  You  know  Herbert  is  my  husband  ?” 

“  That  may  be  one  of  your  delusions,  for  aught  I  can  tell — for  really  you  talk 
so  wildly.” 

“  Now  I  know  why  you  smiled.  You  would  rob  me  of  my  possessions !  But 
there  is  one  you  cannot  rob  me  of ! — I  am  Herbert’s  wife,  and - ” 

Charlotte  stepped  a  pace  forward,  whispering  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  with 
a  face  at  once  so  touching  and  triumphant  that  Mr.  Portch’s  art  would  fail  to 
represent  it,  and  so  I  warn  him  not  to  try. 

Whatever  this  possession  wai — and  I  daresay  Madame  M^re  who  reads  this  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  guessing  at  it — the  communication  had  a  remarkable  effect  on 
Miss  Dacre.  Her  mission  had  proved  so  thoroughly  unfortunate  that  already  her 
good  purposes  had  suffered  dissolution,  stung  to  death  by  the  random  arrows  that 
fell  from  Charlotte’s  lips.  AVhen  the  poor  lady  talked  of  traducers,  when  she 
accused  Miss  Dacre  point-blank,  when  at  last  slic  threatened  to  to  her  husband, 
Adelaide’s  pious  intentions  died  in  their  hotbed,  and  corruption  seized  them 
instantly.  It  was  not  imnatural  that  she  should  add  thiir  miscarriage  to  her 
fancied  injuries.  She  felt  herself  doubly  outraged.  But  it  was  not  that  which 
filled  her  heart  with  a  sick  rancour  unknown  to  it  before :  it  was  not  that  which 
broke  down  the  sublime  self-iiossession  with  which  Natme  had  endowed  her,  and 
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already  lost  its  bloom.  The  surprise  was  over ;  and  though  Miss  Dacre  knew  thK 
the  merit  of  her  visit  was  still  the  same,  it  could  not  now  appear  so  momentous  or 
so  meritorious.  As  Adelaide  turned  from  the  bedside,  an  angry  spasm  seized  ha 
heart,  and  she  asked  herself  whether  she  had  not  been  made  a  fool  for  her  pains. 

Still  her  anger  had  not  got  the  better  of  her  yet.  There  was  only  ths 
difference :  it  rested  with  Charlotte  now  to  (/ire  Adelaide  an  opportunity  of  comisj 
out  with  all  her  goodness — she  did  not  feel  bound  to  seek  another.  There  she  wn, 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  that  was  enough,  surely. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  for  her  part,  began  naturally  to  reflect,  as  well  as  she  was  aUe, 
that  she  had  acted  pettishly,  and  without  consideration  for  the  pride  of  the  cold, 
haughty  lady,  who  had  sought  her  with  such  a  great  and  unexpected  show  d 
kindness. 

“  Adelaide !”  she  cried,  in  a  penitent  voice. 

“  I  am  here,  Charlotte.” 

“  Forgive  me.  It  was  very  foolish,  but  I  did  think  he  was  with  you  ;  and  if  yon 
loved  him  as  I  do, »/(»«  would  have  been  disappointed.” 

“  I  understand  your  feelings,  Charlotte.” 

“  Hardly.” 

“  Why  not  ?  How  do  you  know  that  I  do  not  love  him  as  well  as  you  do  ?” 

“  You,  Adelaide!”  exclaimed  the  yoiuig  wife,  shrinking  away  in  absolute  terror. 

“  Yes,  I.  But  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  be  afraid  of  me?” 

“  I  don’t  know !”  Charlotte  answ’cred,  deliberately.  “  If  you  love  Herbert,  yon 
must  hate  me.” 

“  //■  I  love  him  ?  lie  was  dear  to  me,  Charlotte,  before  you  were  seen  or 
known  in  Grovelly  House.” 

“  But  he  never  loved  you !”  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  who,  rational  as  she  was  junt 
now,  was  insane  enough  to  speak  with  perfect  frankness.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  unfortunate  than  such  a  reply  ;  though  all  she  meant  was  tlut  she  had  not 
robbed  Adelaide  of  Herbert’s  affection. 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?”  Miss  Dacre  said  in  her  blandest  tone,  though  not 
without  curiosity. 

“  Of  course  I  am.” 

“  He  has  told  you  so,  perhaps  ?” 

Charlotte  hesitated. 

“  You  fear  your  answer  would  give  me  pain,”  Adelaide  continued.  “  And  yet, 
though  I  know  what  that  answer  would  be,  I  can  smile,  you  see !”  (which  she  did 
accordingly.) 

“  But  he  never  said  he  was  indifferent  to  you !” 

“  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  be,  perhaps.” 

“  Well,  he  loved  me,  you  know !”  said  Lotty,  by  way  of  excusing  her  husband 
“  And  that  was  not  his  fault — it  was  of  Heaven’s  ordering.” 

Miss  Dacre  wondered  whether  it  was  expected  of  her,  whether  it  w'ould  1* 
expected  of  any  long-accustomed  saint,  to  listen  to  such  provoking  insolence  and 
hyprocrisy  with  patience.  That  Herbert  Grovelly  should  prefer  a  farmerli 
daughter  to  her  was  so  natural !  the  arts  and  wiles  of  this  little  lady  were  of 
Heaven’s  ordering!  and  there  she  sat,  proclaiming  her  triumph  in  a  series  of 
demime,  sly  insults.  Was  this  a  foretaste  of  the  gratitude  she,  Adelaide,  should 
enjoy,  when  I^otty  had  been  proclaimed  Mrs.  Grovelly  ? 
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These  were  the  reflections  that  passed  through  Miss  Dacre's  noind,  threatening 
to  revolutionize  it  already,  as  she  said — 

“  You  speak  like  a  new  proprieUiire,  my  dear ;  you  should  be  a  little  less  proud, 
and  a  little  less  humble.” 

“  But  where  are  my  possessions?” 

If  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  all  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been 
looking  on  at  that  moment,  Adelaide  would  have  been  unable  to  restrain  a  smile 
as  she  answered  in  her  heart,  “Ah,  where  are  your  possessions?”  As  it  was, 
the  exclamation  was  so  full  of  anguish,  that  it  ought  to  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone. 

“  Ah,  where  are  my  possessions  ?”  she  repeated  wildly. 

“AV'e  might  rather  ask,  my  dear,  why  you  ran  away  from  them?”  Saying 
which,  Adelaide  naturally  smiled  again.  These  smiles,  and  the  thought  of  her 
possessions,  had  a  bad  effect  on  Lotty’s  brain.  The  red  cloud  began  to  gather  in 
it,  but  there  was  light  in  the  cloud — as  sometimes  there  will  be.  People  whose 
heads  are  turned,  turn  them  sometimes  to  the  point  of  soundest  common-sense. 

“  And  is  that  wliat  you  have  come  to  ask.  Miss  Dacre — what  you  sought  me 
out  for,  you,  who  love  lum  and  hate  me  1 1  will  tell  you,”  said  she,  with  extraordinary 
energy.  “  Because  I  w’as  fond  and  foolish  !  Because  of  traducers,  who  forced  me 
to  renounce  him  that  my  father  might  die  in  peace !  But  let  me  also  tell  you  that 
by  that  time  I  must  have  lost  my  senses.  How  dure  I  renounce  him !  Why,  how 
mad  I  have  been  1”  she  exclaimed,  getting  out  of  bed,  and  standing  before  Adelaide 
in  her  long  white  gown.  “  How  dare  I  allow  anything  or  any  one  to  separate  his 
wife  from  him — whom  he  loves?  Breaking  his  heart,  breaking  my  own,  for  your 
sake,  perhaps!”  And  therewith  she  shot  a  glance  of  terrible  suspicion  on  her 
good  friend,  who  had  come  all  the  way  to  Hull  to  rescue  her  from  misery.  “  I 
do  believe,”  said  she,  “  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  I” 

“  Restrain  yourself,  Charlotte,”  Miss  Dacre  replied,  coldly.  “  Your  delusions 
are  getting  the  better  of  you.” 

“  No,  I  have  got  the  better  of  my  delusions.  This  very  day  I  will  go  to  my 
husband.  You  know  Herbert  is  my  husband  ?” 

“  That  may  be  one  of  your  delusions,  for  aught  I  can  tell — for  really  you  talk 
so  wildly.” 

“  Now  I  know  why  you  smiled.  You  would  rob  me  of  my  possessions !  But 
there  is  one  you  cannot  rob  me  of  ! — I  am  Herbert’s  wife,  and - ” 

Charlotte  stepped  a  pace  forward,  whispering  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  with 
a  face  at  once  so  touching  and  triumphant  that  Mr.  Portch’s  art  would  fail  to 
represent  it,  and  so  I  warn  him  not  to  try. 

AVhatcver  this  possession  wni — and  I  daresay  Madame  Mere  who  reads  this  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  guessing  at  it — the  comimmication  had  a  remarkable  effect  on 
Miss  Dacre.  Her  mission  had  proved  so  thorouglily  unfortunate  that  already  her 
good  ])urposes  had  suffered  dissolution,  stimg  to  death  by  the  random  arrows  that 
fell  from  Charlotte’s  lips.  AVhen  the  poor  lady  talked  of  traducers,  when  she 
accused  Miss  Dacre  point-blank,  when  at  last  she  threatened  to  yo  to  her  husband, 
Adelaide’s  pious  intentions  died  in  their  hotbed,  and  corruption  seized  them 
instantly.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  she  should  add  their  miscarriage  to  her 
fancied  injuries.  She  felt  herself  doubly  outraged.  But  it  was  not  that  which 
filled  her  heart  with  a  sick  rancour  unknown  to  it  before :  it  was  not  that  which 
broke  down  the  sublime  self-possession  with  which  Nature  had  endowed  her,  and 
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the  ooltoie  of  ten  generationB  had  perfected— making  of  her  beautiful  face  a  picton 
of  the  meanest  hate,  and  the  most  brutal  jealousy.  In  one  stroke,  by  fire  words, 
the  high-bred  lady  was  stripped  to  some  lowest,  unuameable  passion — ^instinct- 
what  shall  we  call  it  ? — which  men  have  observed  in  women  before,  but  have  new 
understood. 

Not  all  at  once,  but  by  a  gradual  change  of  hues,  from  green  to  yellow  and 
from  yellow  to  reddest  red,  did  Adelaide’s  countenance  regain  its  lily  colour  and 
its  calmness.  And  even  after  that  a  blush  of  brazen  shame  came  over  her,  at  her 
wickedness  revealed  to  herself— of  shame  and  of  rage :  for  had  not  Charlotte  called 
t'lat  into  life  too  ?  She  had,  and  now  let  it  flourish :  they  should  at  any  rate  share 
its  fruits  between  them.  I 

“  Charlotte,"  said  Adelaide,  with  a  great  effort,  “  you  are  raving.  I  must  caH 
your  attendants." 

Therewith  she  rang  the  bell.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  young  woman  from  the 
workhouse  came  in  together  (I  need  not  say  they  had  not  been  present  at  tiie 
crxiversation),  and  Miss  Dacre  left  the  room  exclaiming,  in  a  pitiful  voice, ''  Foot 
creature  I" 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
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FEMALE  ARTS  AMU  CHARMS. 

Adelaide  would  have  given  her  earrings  for  ten  minutes’  privacy  after  leaving 
Mrs.  Herbert.  But  she  was  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Wilson’s  house ;  she  wu 
entirely  at  sea  on  his  staircase;  and  there  was  nothing  for  her  but  to  rejoin 
Mr.  Wilson  in  his  study.  As  fate  would  have  it,  too,  the  study  door,  which 
Adelaide  had  to  pass,  was  open ;  and  the  gentleman,  passing  to  and  fro  as  he 
perambulated  the  room  in  profound  cogitation,  saw  Miss  Dacre  descending. 

Finding  herself  in  this  situation,  and  a  few  minutes  in  which  she  might  com¬ 
pose  herself  being  absolutely  necessary  to  her,  Adelaide  drew  out  her  handkerchief, 
clapped  it  to  her  disturbed  face,  and  went  and  sat  down  at  a  little  table  neu 
Mr.  Wilson’s  study  window.  He  took  the  hint.  His  beautiful  relative  was  m 
much  overcome  by  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Herbert,  that  conversation  was  impos¬ 
sible  at  present.  So  he  took  no  notice  of  her,  threw  himself  into  a  chair  uith  i 
book,  and  showed  his  good  breeding  by  humming  that  vmkuown,  unconsidered  air  of 
his.  I  am  afraid  that  if  Miss  Dacre  had  not  been  too  much  occupied  to  observe  this 
exhibition  of  delicate  manners,  she  would  have  said  to  herself,  “  This  is  a  pig  1”  j 
Much  occupied,  altogether  absorbed  she  was,  as  may  well  be  imagined.  Thi 
tumult  in  her  mind  had  to  be  stilled  in  the  first  place ;  and  she  had  furthermore  to  ^ 
decide  immediately  on  some  new  course  of  action.  How  lucky  it  was,  she  thought,  | 
that  she  had  not  pledged  herself,  in  her  brief  conversation  with  Wilson,  to  that 
with  which  she  came  prepared  1  Still,  what  to  do  with  hire.  Grovelly  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  question,  especially  as  Adelaide  had  gone  so  far  as  to  acquaint  AVilson  with  a 
change  of  sentiment  towards  her  rival,  and  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  maiutaia 
the  character  of  forgiveness  and  compassion  in  which  she  had  appeared  that  morning. 
Moreover,  Miss  Dacre  was  conscious  that  any  step  she  might  now  take  wouH 
probably  confirm  her  in  a  position  of  danger. 

However,  for  invention,  daring,  and  resource,  commend  me  to  a  revengeW 
woman.  If  1  wanted  to  compass  the  downfall  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonapute,  I 
would  seek  amongst  his  laundresses  of  old  in  this  country  for  one  whom  he  hid 
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betrayed,  and  to  her  I  would  intrust  my  foreign  policy.  A  more  romantic  statesman 
might  be  inclined  to  wait  till  a  Countess  whose  love  the  Emperor  had  refused  turned 
np ;  but  I  know  better.  Three  quarters’  rent  and  an  opprobrious  epithet,  backed 
by  the  British  navy,  would  do  the  business,  or  England  should  perish.  However, 
it  is  with  Miss  Dacre  we  have  to  do,  and  her  daring  and  resource.  Her  course 
was  resolved  on  within  ten  minutes  after  her  entrance  into  Wilson's  study. 

By  way  of  breaking  the  silence,  Adelaide  coughed,  and,  tm-ning  to  Mr.  AVilson, 
begged  to  be  helped  to  a  glass  of  water  from  a  bottle  tliat  stood  near  him. 
Mr.  Wilson  hesitated  strangely,  even  with  blushes ;  saying  he  would  ring  for  a 
fresher  draught.  The  fact  was,  that,  in  warm  weather,  Mr.  W’ilson  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  temper  the  contents  of  his  water-bottle  mcdiciualiy  with  a  little  Geneva 
—only  a  few  spoonfuls,  to  do  him  justice — but  then  Geneva — gin,  in  fact — is 
such  a  coarse,  vulgar  drink ;  and  for  a  clergyman  to  be  suspected  of  sninggliiuj 
it  into  his  water-bottle,  to  be  discovered  even  in  a  toleration  for  gin  by  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  relative,  and  that  relative  a  lady  1 — the  thought  of  it  covered  poor  Wflson 
with  confusion.  It  was  so  great  that  Adelaide  could  not  fail  to  notice  it,  and  so 
significant  that  she  immediately  suspected  its  origin. 

“  No !”  she  said,  abruptly  rising,  and  intercepting  the  clergyman’s  hand  just 
as  it  was  about  to  touch  the  bell-rope.  “  I  cannot  allow  you,  deiir  Mr.  Wilson, 
to  trouble  any  one  on  my  account.  It  is  not  a  time  to  indulge  fastidiousness. 
Besides,  1  see  you  drink  it,  and  surely  it  will  do  for  me !” 

And  so,  before  he  could  rc^dy,  she  tossed  a  draught  into  the  tiunbler,  and 
drank  it  without  betraying  the  smallest  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  gin  in 
the  glass.  But  she  kept  her  innocent  eyes  on  Wilson  all  the  time,  and  saw  and 
approved  his  agonies.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  knew  how  much  this 
trifling  accident  added  to  her  influence  over  him,  at  a  moment  when  she  had 
much  need  of  it. 

“  I  am  afraid - ”  hlr.  Wilson  began,  stammering,  and  then  pausing  long 

enough  to  excuse  Miss  Dacrc’s  interrupting  liim. 

“  1  know  wliat  you  woidd  say,”  she  remarked,  in  a  tremulous  voice ;  “  but  1 
am  more  than  afraid  her  mind  ia  completely  gone !” 

“  You  think  there  is  no  hope  ?”  returned  he,  glad  enough  of  the  evasion,  and 
admiring  it  as  a  wonderful  stroke  of  politeness — for  how  nauseous  must  gin  be 
to  her! 

“  None,  my  dear  Mr.  W'ilson !  Had  you  been  present  to  hear  the  wild  things 
she  has  distressed  wc  with,  you  could  not  doubt  it.” 

“  It  is  an  awful  dispensation  1” 

“  Terrible  1  I  do  trust  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  I” 

“  Great  Heaven !  Miss  Dacre,  what  do  you  mean  7"  exclaimed  ^Vilson,  panic- 
stricken. 

“  No,  no !”  she  answered,  turning  away  in  agitation ;  “  that  cannot  be.  For¬ 
get  what  I  said — I  know  not  what  1  mean.” 

“  But  you  really  alarm  me.  Pray  remember - ” 

“  I  dare  remember  nothing.  Let  us  forget  everything  that  ever  passed  between 
us  about  this  unhappy  creature — it  will  be  better  for  us  both ;  though  1  am  a 
woman,  and  therefore  must  suffer  most.” 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  thinking  that  that  was  not  the  only  reason  why  she 
might  suffer  most.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  consciousness  of  the  mean  part  he 
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had  played,  and  the  guilty  part  he  had  undertaken  to  play — the  sad  consequonc-  ' 
of  his  weakness  and  his  flunkeyism — smote  him  sorely. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  he,  while  Adelaide,  supporting  herself  against  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  again  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief ;  “  but  I  really  cannot  conceive  thit 
anything  I  have  said  or  done  could  have  driven  Mrs.  Grovelly  from  her  home." 

“  I  do  not  accuse  you — do  not  accuse  me,”  the  lady  supplicated. 

“  I  find  her  wandering  in  the  streets  at  night — houseless — a  very  picture  d 
misery,  ill-clad,  drenched — evidently  not  mistress  of  her  actions - " 

“  Oh,  yes,  yes !  you  surely  understand  that  I  spoke  merely  from  e.xaggerated 
grief  and  apprehension  I  Pray  do  not  add  to  my  distress.  Nobody  km  ws  to  thi 
hour  why  she  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Grovelly,  or  where  she  has  been,  or 
what  her  conduct.  All  we  do  know  is,  that  she  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  ha 
dying  father,  at  Hamburgh,  several  months  ago :  no  doubt  his  death  disturbed  ha 
mind,  and  wandering  and  exposure  have  at  last  totally  unsettled  it.  Surely  that  it 
enough  to  explain  all.” 

At  any  rate,  the  recital  of  this  explanation  appeared  to  compose  Miss  Dacre; 
while,  as  for  Mr.  Wilson,  his  sinking  spirit  was  only  too  glad  to  catch  at  anything 
BO  plausible. 

“  Another  thing  I  may  tell  you,”  Adelaide  continued,  glancing  towards  the ! 
door,  which  still  stood  partly  open.  AVilson  closed  it,  and  handed  the  lady  a  chair: 
this  gave  her  another  moment  for  consideration.  “Another  thing  I  may  tell 
you  :  poor  Charlotte’s  madness  is  not  unsuspected  at  Grovelly  House.” 

“  Indeed  ?  And  her  marriage  ?” 

“  Mr.  (irovelly  has  confessed  it  to  my  lady.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  broken-hearted 
—or,  rather,  I  should  say  he  v:as;  for  he  is  yoimg,  you  know,  and  time  cures  grief 
as  well  as — other  passions.” 

“  Then  he  does  not  guess - ” 

“  My  dear  Mr.  AVilson,”  said  Adelaide,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  beautiful  hand, 
to  the  exposure  of  an  equally  beautiful  arm,  and  leaning  over  the  table  in  i 
ravishingly  confidential  manner,  “  you  have  touched  on  our  most  painful  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  the  event  turns  out.  My  cousin,  after  se.arching  for  his  wife  abroad  and 
at  home,  and  resorting  to  every  known  means  of  discovering  her,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  she  had  died — that  she  had  destroyed  herself.” 

The  clergyman  winced. 

“  That,  of  course,  was  the  most  natural  conclusion,”  continued  Miss  Dacre ; 
“  and,  as  I  tell  you,  time  has  almost  healed  the  wound  inflicted  by  her  loss." 

“  But  now  V"  Mr.  Wilson  suggested,  timidly, 

Adelaide  shook  her  head.  “  Now,  what  would  you?”  said  she. 

As  his  kinswoman  evidently  expected  a  reply,  Mr.  AVilson  gave  her  one,  though 
he  would  much  rather  have  been  excused,  no  doubt. 

“  Should  he  not  be  informed  that  his  wife  is  living  ?”  he  ventured  to  ask. 

“  Is  she  li\’ing  ?"  • 

“  AVell,  one  cannot  say  she  is  dead.” 

“  It  is  a  living  death,  which  is  woi-sc  than  the  tomb  I  Consider  the  circum¬ 
stances.  My  coiasin  beUeves  his  wife  dead,  and  the  shari)est  pang  is  past.  AVhen 
I  received  your  letter,  I — who  do  not  forgive  myself,  and  who  felt  all  that  he 
suffered,  and  would  have  given  my  lilc  then  to  bring  Lotty  back  to  him — hastened 
over  here,  with  what  intention  ?  To  carry  her  homo  to  my  poor  cousin,  and  so 
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end  this  most  painful  affair.  Tliat  happiness  at  least  1  promised  myself.  But  who 
but  his  worst  enemy  would  open  the  old  wound,  and  inflict  another  that  never 
could  be  healed  while  she  lived,  by  taking  home  to  him  a  mad  woman  ?  It  is 
impossible ;  it  would  be  the  merest  cruelty.” 

Mr.  Wilson  looked  embarrassed ;  he  was  not  accustomed  to  such  rapid  demon¬ 
strations.  As  for  Miss  Dacre,  she  began  to  believe  that  she  had  not  only  tapped 
an  unsuspected  vein  of  honesty,  but  had  become  exceedingly  judicious. 

“  You  exaggerate  the  lady’s  misfortune,  perhaps,”  said  the  clergyman,  after  a 
brief  pause.  “  For  my  own  part,  I  hardly  think  her  case  a  hopeless  one.” 

“  Y'ou  may  be  right — I  am  sure  1  wish  you  may  be,  from  my  heart.  But  it  is 
doubtful  at  any  rate ;  and  we  have  to  think  of  the  meanwhile,  you  know.  What 
can  be  done  ?” 

“  Should  not  Lady  Grovelly  be  consulted  ?”  suggested  Wilson,  made  imhappy 
by  the  constant  introduction  of  those  “  we’s.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  know  her  mind  already ;  for,  as  I  have  told  you, 
Charlotte’s  condition  has  long  been  suspected  at  Grovelly  House — why  I  need  not 
explain — and  my  lady  and  I  liavc  exliausted  all  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of 
the  afiair  in  many  a  sad  conversation.” 

“  May  I  ask  which  way  my  lady’s  feelings  or  her  views  bear  ?” 

“  Lady  Grovelly  has  always  entertained  the  utmost  dread  of  their  meeting  a^ 
they  would  have  met  had  my  cousin  taken  my  place  to-day.” 

Of  course,  that  is  most  natural  under  the  circumstances.  Still,  1  cannot  help 
thinking - ’’ 

But  Miss  Dacre  would  not  permit  him  to  quit  the  path  he  had  opened — to 
which,  indeed,  she  had  used  all  her  dexterity  in  leading  him.  She  interrupted  him 
abruptly  with — 

“  Lady  Grovelly  has  sometimes  said — always,  indeed,  when  certain  probabilities, 
unhappily  fulfilled,  were  discussed — that  the  better  course  would  be  to  place  poor 
Charlotte  in  a  private  asylum  for  awhile.” 

Whether  from  something  in  Adelaide’s  tone  as  she  said  this,  or  from  some  deeper 
and  more  inexplicable  cause,  the  suggestion  fell  on  the  clergyman’s  ear  like  so  much 
guilt — why  (for  it  was  an  innocent  and  natural  suggestion  enough)  he  would  have 
found  difficult  of  explanation.  He  rose  from  his  chair  nervously,  and  began 
fumbling  with  the  pajiers  on  the  table. 

“  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Wilson  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Miss  Dacre ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that — in  fact  I  would  rather 
express  no  opinion.  The  affair  is  beyond  me.  If  I  were  a  lawyer - ” 

“  Your  advice  would  not  be  so  valuable  as  that  of  a  Christian  minister. 
Besides,  are  you  not  one  of  the  family  ?  Come,  cousin” — (here  Miss  Dacre  rose  too, 
and,  linking  her  hand  within  his  arm,  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  him) — 
“  what  do  you  think  ?  Advice  costs  nothing,  though  it  may  be  above  price  to 
a  set  of  friendless,  anxious  women.” 

Delighted  as  he  was,  poor  gentleman,  at  the  lovely  girl’s  flattery,  he  could  not 
altogether  avoid  the  old  sensation  of  being  lubiicated.  Indeed,  it  was  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  that  his  kinswoman  was  practising  on  him  that  he  answered 
meekly — 

“  Well,  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  shock  Mr.  Grovelly,  I  admit.” 

“  Especially  as  we  may  get  Charlotte  cured  in  a  few  months,  you  know.  And 
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BO,  as  she  caiuiot  possibly  return  to  Grovelly  at  present,  nor  r^ain  here  to  distrsn 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  as  our  object  naturally  is  to  uestore  the  unhappy  girl  to  healtk 
and  reason  as  speedily  and  as  quietly  as  possible,  really  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be 
done  but  to  carry  out  my  lady’s  idea.  Do  you  ?” 

“  I  confess  I  do  not,  just  now.” 

“  Very  well.  Then,  painful  as  such  a  course  must  be,  it  shall  be  adopted.  And 
now  I  suppose  I  am  about  to  enter  on  a  new  difficulty.  Or  shall  I  find  it  toleraWy 
easy  to  discover  a  home  fit  for  Mrs.  Herbert’s  reception  ?” 

Mr.  Wilson  appeared  to  be  considering. 

“  You  observe,”  continued  Adelaide,  “  it  is  a  matter  of  much  danger— of 
secrecy,  too,  I  may  say.  And  it  is  all  to  be'  managed  by  this  poor,  foolish  head 
of  mine !  Dear  Mr.  Wilson”  (the  delicate  fingers  closing  on  his  arm),  “  if  you 
are  tired  of  advising  and  supporting  me,  I  fear  I  must  give  in.  Charlotte  must  go 
home  to  rave,  and  then — general  misery  I” 

That  did  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  nor  was  Charlotte  raving  or 
likely  to  rave — things  which  did  not  occur  to  the  infatuated  Wilson,  who  was 
considering.  The  point  of  his  consideration  was  this.  If  it  was  necessary  that 
Mrs.  Herbert  should  be  removed  to  an  asylum,  it  might  be  as  well,  since  he  had 
become  implicated  in  her  misfortunes,  if  that  asylum  were  one  known  to  him ;  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  assure  himself,  from  time  to  time,  that  she  was  well 
treated.  Otherwise — and  he  did  not  trust  Mis  Dacre — there  might  presently  be 
an  exposure;  his  name  might  come  unpleasantly  into  the  newspapers,  and  he 
would  be  a  disgraced  and  ruined  man.  Now,  it  happened  that  his  friend 
Mr.  Carey  was  at  the  head  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  answer  to  his  lovely  relative’s  appeal 
was  satisfactory  beyond  expectation. 

“  I  think  I  can  serve  you,”  said  he,  sinking  with  alacrity  into  the  mire  of 
implication. 

“  You  can !  How  fortunate,  and  how  very  kind  1” 

“I  have  a  friend  in  a  neighbouring  county  who  is  qualified  to  receive 
Mrs.  Grovelly.  1  will  write  to  him ;  and  he  can  wait  upon  you  here.  He  will  be 
most  happy  to  do  so,  1  am  sure.” 

“  There  is  no  end  to  our  obligations  to  you,  Mr.  Wilson,”  said  Adelaide,  as, 
with  grateful  frankness,  she  gave  him  the  hand  which  was  nut  linked  within  hh 
arm.  “  But  why  should  we  trouble  your  friend  to  come  here?  Besides,  it  would 
be  indiscreet  on  several  accounts.  Write  the  letter,  cousin,  and  I  will  go  to  him 
myself.” 

So  saying,  she  led  him  to  the  table ;  or,  rather,  stopped  before  it,  as  they  still 
walked  the  room  together. 

This  sudden  call  on  him  again  disconcerted  Mr.  Wilson,  who  would  rather 
have  written  an  artful  letter  in  the  calmness  of  solitude.  Indeed,  he  had  already 
thought  that  he  would  concoct  a  few  unprejudicial  lines  at  midnight,  when  all  the 
rest  of  his  household  had  retired.  However,  he  could  not  resist  his  fair  kinswoman, 
who  took  her  place  close  beside  him  as  he  sat  down  to  write. 

“  Pray  give  your  friend  a  brief  outline  of  the  affair — it  will  save  me  so  much 
embarrassment.  As,  for  instance - ” 

On  which  Miss  Dacre  actually  proceeded  to  dictate  the  letter — in  a  sketchy 
way — while,  at  every  line,  Wilson  saw  to  his  embarrassment  that  he  was  com- 
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mitting  himself  in  black  and  white  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  to 
something  more  than  an  approval  of  the  proposal  for  incarcerating  hlrs.  Grovelly. 
Especially  Miss  Dacre  bade  him  add  that  there  were  reasons  why  his  friend  should 
speak  to  no  one  of  the  proposition  till  he  had  seen  Miss  Dacre  or  himself. 

However,  so  the  letter  was  written ;  and  then  Adelaide  looked  anxiously  for 
the  superscription.  When  she  saw  the  name  of  the  physician — Carey,  of  High- 
field,  Derbyshire — surprise  started  into  her  face,  rapidly  softening  down,  however, 
into  a  look  of  extreme  satisfaction.  Mr.  Carey  was  not  altogether  unknown  to 
her.  Several  years  ago,  when  John  became  most  wild,  he  had  been  called  in 
consultation  at  Grovelly  House ;  and — here  was  the  point — had  most  manifestly 
fallen  in  love  with  her.  Therefore  he,  too,  was  a  manageable  man. 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Wilson  entered  the  room  ;  and  so  Miss  Dacre  could  only 
finally  express  her  sense  of  her  friend’s  good-nature  in  a  glance,  as  she  took  up 
the  letter. 

Of  course  the  conversation  now  turned  upon  Mrs.  Herbert’s  condition.  A 
reaction  had  followed  on  her  excitement — she  was  exhausted,  and  docile. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ABDDCTIOK.  • 

Tiik  fatigue  of  her  journey,  the  excitement  and  anxiety  consequent  upon  her 
interview  with  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  the  desire  to  rise  betimes,  so  as  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Carey  without  delay,  afforded  Miss  Dacre  sufficient  excuse  for  retiring  early.  I 
But  in  fact  the  Wilsons’  company  bored  her ;  and  she  would  have  preferred  her  own 
reflections  just  then  to  the  conversation  of  Selwyn  or  Sydney  Smith. 

For  though  they  w'ere  rather  anxious,  these  reflections,  they  were  not  altogether 
unpleasant.  Her  unfulfilled  virtues  did  not  disturb  her — by  this  time  they  appeared 
as  distant  and  as  chimerical  as  the  reveries  of  childhood.  The  tumult  of  hate, 
envy,  and  all  uncharitableness,  which  writhed  within  her,  hissing,  like  a  nest  of 
young  snakes,  when  Charlotte  concluded  the  unfortunate  interview  mth  that  little 
revelation  of  hers,  had  settled  down  into  one  fixed,  malignant  purpose ;  while  as 
for  the  rest,  Adelaide  could  not  but  congratulate  herself  on  the  turn  her  resolution 
had  taken,  and  on  the  clever  way  in  which  she  had  managed  the  clergyman.  She 
could  always  justify  her  plan  for  Lotty’s  disposal ;  the  arguments  which  had  (half) 
persuaded  Mr.  AV'ilson  might  be  maintained,  if  need  be,  against  all  objections — 
indeed,  she  doubted  whether,  supposing  her  benevolence  equal  to  her  hate,  she 
could  have  devised  a  better  or  a  wiser  course  of  action,  everything  and  everybody 
considered.  With  the  “  logic  of  facts”  on  his  side,  who  fears  ?  and  how  can  he  be 
wrong  ?  Miss  Dacre  knew',  too,  how  valuable  the  parson’s  sanction  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  might  prove  should  any  scandal  arise  by-and-by;  and  she  smiled,  half  in 
vanity  and  half  in  contempt,  at  the  ease  with  which  she  had  brought  Wilson  to 
lend  himself  to  her  purposes. 

Next,  Mr.  Carey  was  to  be  operated  upon;  but  with  him  she  apprehended  little 
difficulty.  She  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  gentlemen  of  his  profession  are  not 
unaccustomed  to  delicate  family  affairs,  into  which  it  is  rude  to  inquire  too  closely, 
and  the  secrets  of  which  are  well  kept  as  a  matter  of  high  professional  policy.  Of 
course  Mr.  Carey  dare  not  compromise  himself ;  but  Mr.  Wilson’s  letter,  and 
the  fact  that  he  would  deal  with  a  lady  of  family  and  position,  would  secure 
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him  fro  that  danger;  while  ehe  could  count  upon  her  arts,  her  graces,  and  ’  j 
his  old  admiration  for  her,  as  security  against  a  too-stringent  examination  of  he  s 

story.  1 

I  need  not  relate  this  story — it  was  simple,  and  contained  nothing  that  conld  ^  c 
be  called  false,  though  the  facts  were  carefully  selected,  admirably  arranged,  and  t 

coloured  artistically.  Adelaide  had  reason  to  be  disappointed,  perhaps,  at  the  t 

effect  of  her  seductions,  and  at  the  faint  remembrance  which  the  now  middle-aged  =  1 
physician  appeared  to  entertain  of  the  impression  her  charms  had  once  made  on  j 
him.  No  man,  however,  could  be  wholly  indifferent  to  them,  and  without  doubt  |  j 
they  had  their  effect.  One  difficulty  did  present  itself  to  Mr.  Carey.  lie  had  i  r 
seen  the  advertisements  issued  for  Leesoii'n  recovery ;  he  had  observed  that  i;  1 
they  were  signed  by  the  trustees  for  her  father's  estate ;  and  so  widely  were  these  n  { 
advertisements  disseminated  that  he  could  never  jilead  ignorance  of  them.  He  |  1 
could  believe  the  story  of  the  secret  marriage,  and,  knowing  the  Grov’elly  j  1 
secret  too,  he  could  understand  why  it  was  thought  desirable  the  young  lady  j  I 
should  not  be  restored  to  her  husband  in  a  demented  state,  without  long  prepara-  j  t 
tion ;  still,  here  was  a  question,  not  merely  of  feeling — with  that  the  physician  a 
had  little  to  do— but  of  projjerty.  Those  trustees  might  be  troublesome  ;  and  he  1 
hinted  that  he  should  like  to  have  some  proof  of  the  marriage.  Miss  Dacre  could  '  s 
give  him  the  amplest  proof.  Ilia  friend  Wilson  had  performed  the  ceremony ;  and  t 

she  volimteered  to  show  Mr.  Carey  the  certificate  of  the  marriage.  It  was  not  t 

necessary  to  do  this,  perhaps,  but  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  physician  iiiiylu  be  f 

scrupulous  enough  to  search  the  jiarish  register — from  which  the  entry  had  dis-  ■  i 
appeared !  Not  but  that  all  idea  of  suppressing  the  proofs  of  the  union  had  been  1 

given  up,  long  since,  as  of  course  the  dear  reader  is  aware.  In  fine,  Sir.  Carey  c 

was  satisfied.  He  consented  to  receive  Mrs.  Herbert — at  so  much  per  annum,  and  t 

a  good  round  sum  too ;  for  if  you  stipulate  for  secrecy  you  must  pay  for  it.  An 
evening  was  appointed  for  the  poor  lady's  arrival,  and  Adelaide  returned  to  Hull,  1 
contented  with  the  result  of  her  expedition. 

Her  first  inquiry,  when  she  rejoined  Mr.  Wilson,  was  as  to  whether  he  had  i 
apprised  his  wife  of  the  contemplated  arrangement.  He  had  not  done  so,  for  two 
reasons.  Ho  still  had  misgivings  about  it,  and  he  Wiis  afraid  to  expose  these 
apprehensions  to  Mrs.  Wilson ;  especially  as  that  good  lady's  sympathies  had  been  i 

deeply  stirred  in  Lotty’s  behalf.  ISliss  Dacre  applauded  liis  reticence,  and  begged  j 

him  to  preserve  it.  AVhy  should  Mrs.  Wilson’s  kind  heart  be  distressed  unueces-  c 

sarily  ?  And  so  the  clergyman  was  pledged  to  more  mental  disturbance,  and  found 
himself  implicated  morally,  by  yet  another  little  fold.  He  ventured  to  suggest,  I 
however,  that  his  wife  would  naturally  expect  some  explanation  of  Mrs.  Herbert’s  1 
removal — some  intimation  as  to  her  destination.  That  (Adelaide  returned)  was 
easily  settled.  Charlotte  herself  would  want  some  explanation ;  and  what  would  i 
satisfy  the  lady  most  concerned  would  satisfy  the  other. 

But  tchat  explanation,  u  hat  pretence  would  allay  the  sufferer’s  apprehensions — 
so  largely  excited?  No  sooner  did  Adelaide  place  before  herself  this  question  than  1 
a  solution  appeared.  Her  path  was  ina<le  so  straight !  by  whom  1  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  say,  except  that  it  may  have  been  he  who  so  admirably  metalled  the  famous  ,  s 
Broad  Road.  1 

Still,  to  do  Miss  Dacre  justice,  the  solution  revolted  her  a  little.  Oiien  deceit, 
barefacedlyingjWerenever  to  her  taste— they  injured  her  pride.  But  no  other  coiuse  ' 
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Mid  presented  itself — none  other  would  serve.  There  was  no  hope  of  removing  Lotty 

her  save  under  pretence  of  carrying  her  to  her  husband.  Well,  was  not  that 

Jlias  Dacre’s  original  design  ?  And  whose  fault  was  it  that  her  purpose  was  not 
old  '  carried  out?  Fate’s,  perhaps.  Well,  Fate  will  have  its  own  way.  At  any  rate, 

ind  there  was  this  advantage — Adelaide  had  rehearsed  the  part  of  deliverer  so  often, 

the  that  there  was  little  chance  of  her  failing  in  it,  whether  played  in  jest  or  earnest, 

ged  As  to  scruples — away  with  scruples ! 

on  Our  Lotty’s  natural  character — her  gentleness,  her  timidity,  her  weakness,  if 

ubt  •  you  please — had  suffered  no  change  by  the  vacillations  of  her  mind  suflBcient  to 

lad  render  her  less  amenable  to  Adelaide’s  flatteries.  Nor  were  they  any  the  more 

hat  I  likely  to  fail  because  ever  since  the  idea  had  surprised  her  that  she  ought  not  to 

lese  '  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  Herbert  for  any  motive  of  her  own,  that  idea  had  never 

He  left  her.  Waking  or  sleeping,  she  constantly  dreamed  of  meeting  him  again, 

dly  Perhaps  the  maternal  instincts  had  something  to  do  with  it;  however  that  may  be, 

idy  hour  by  hour  the  determination  that  she  would  send  for  him — tliat  she  would  go 

ra-  to  him — was  strengthening  in,  and  strengthening,  her  mind.  Only  it  seemed  such 

ian  a  formidable  undertaking — not  so  much  in  its  embarrassments  as  in  its  joys, 

he  Furthermore,  when  she  learned  that  Adelaide  had  gone  away,  the  suspicion  that 

uld  she  had  dealt  unjustly  with  her  dwelt  more  frequently  in  the  yoimg  wife’s  bosom 

nd  than  the  fear  that  rite  had  gone  to  work  an  ill  w'ork  at  Grovelly  House.  This  being 

lot  the  case,  it  was  with  boundless  delight  that,  on  the  day  after  Miss  Dacre’s  return 

be  I  from  Highfield,  Lotty  received  from  that  lady  a  pretty  kind  note,  soliciting  per¬ 
is-  mission  to  visit  her  again.  Of  course  the  permission  was  instantly  granted, 
len  Adelaide  w’ent  up,  when  it  appeared  that  their  contention  was  entirely  forgotten 

'ey  on  both  sid'is — after  the  sudden,  inconsistent  manner  of  women.  They  kissed 

nd  together  in  ii  little  rapture  of  contention  and  forgiveness. 

kn  “  And  vfhere  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?”  Lotty  asked.  “  Why,  weeks  must 

dl,  have  passed,  since  1  scolded  you.” 

“  No  more  about  the  scolding,  dear.  I  have  been  on  a  little  journey — in  your 
ad  service.” 

ivo  “  In  miy  service !  Take  care ! — I  shall  go  crazy  again  if  you  are  not  careful  1” 

»e  “  Then,  before  you  commence,”  returned  Adelaide,  gaily,  “  I  shall  inform  you, 

en  unbeliever  as  you  are,  that  I  am  here  entirely  in  your  service — certainly  on  no 

ed  pleasant  errand  for  myself.  You  will  go  mad  when  I  tell  you  I  once  loved  my 

8-  ;  cousin  ari  dearly — well,  almost  as  dearly  as  he  loves  you." 

id  “  As  he  loves  me !”  Lotty  repeated,  like  a  devotee,  adding,  with  a  laugh,  “  No, 

it,  I  sliall  not  go  mad  if  you  continue  to  tidk  like  tliat;  or,  if  1  do,  I  promise  1  won’t 
t’a  bite  you!" 

aa  “You  give  me  courage.  Well,  I  love  him — he  loves  me  not— a  bitter  fate.  We 

Id  ^  women,  love  to  be  loved  where  we  love,  and  I  was  very  miserable." 

“  I  am  sure  1  did  not  know  that  I  believe  me,  I  did  not.” 

“  'foil  were  too  much  occupied,  you  two,  with  your  happiness,  to  see  how  little 

n  I  approved  of  it.  I  was  jealous — I  hated  you.” 

>  “  Well,  dear,  that  was  very  natural.  Perliaps  I  should  have  hated  you  in 

IS  such  a  case.  For,  of  course,  you  had  more  right  to  hope  for  his  affection  than 

I  had.” 

t,  There  is  a  proverb — kisses  go  by  favour ;  I  could  almost  have  robbed  you  of 

e  111  by  force.  But  no  matter.  You  naughty  ones  go  and  get  yourselves  secretly 
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married.  I  know  nothing  of  that,  but  by*and-by  you  r\in  away ;  and  then  we  fiaj  | 
it  ont — to  the  tweaking  of  our  hearts.” 

“  How  ?”  Lotty  asked,  timidly. 

“  We  beheld  the  secret  written  in  Iiaid  lines  on  Herbert's  face.  Charlotte,  it  ; 
almost  killed  him !”  '  | 

Charlotte  fell  to  laughing  and  wett^ang  incontinently :  so  there  was  a  litth 
interruption  at  this  point.  When  Miss  Dacre  thought  it  safe  to  resume,  ih 
said —  I 

“  There  were  some  letters  you  had  sent  him.  What  they  were  about  I  do  not  [  ’ 

,  know,  but  they  must  have  been  very  cruel !  There,  there,  my  dear  Lotty,  caIn  i 
yourself.  I  tril  you  all  in  a  breath  that  he  is  none  the  vrorse  for  his  agonio, 
though  you  are  never  a  moment  from  his  mind.”  ] 

“  Oh,  Herbert  1”  exclaimed  Charlotte,  addressing  the  wall,  “  will  you  ew 
forgive  me  ?” 

“  Forgive  you  I  He  has  sought  you  all  round  the  world  to  forgive  you  I  Bd 
let  me  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and  of  course  I  must  talk  of  myself.  When  I  ssv  I 
how  deeply  my  poor  cousin  suffered,  I  ceased  to  be  jealous  of  you,  and  for  his  sake 
—for  his  sake,  mind !  I  do  not  dissemble  that ! — 1  prayed  as  fervently  as  he  coaid 
that  yon  might  yet  be  restored  to  his  arms !”  i 

“  Oh,  my  angel  friend  I  How  I  have  misjudged  you  I”  cried  Charlotte,  onoe  \ 
more  overcome. 

(“  The  very  thing,”  said  Adelaide  to  herself  over  Charlotte’s  shoulder,  and  in  the 
interval  of  an  embrace — “  the  very  thing  I  thought  she  would  ha\’e  swd  I  Hot  j 
strange !  and  oh  what  a  pity  it  is  that  all  is  not  as  1  imagined  and  as  1  intended  I* 
However,  it  was  no  time  for  vain  regrets.  Business  first  and  pleasunt  after.) 

“  You  may  at  least  confess,”  Miss  Dacre  said  aloud,  “  that  you  wronged  me 
when  I  came  to  you  first  here.  For  what  do  you  think  was  my  mission  ?  Her¬ 
bert  had  failed  to  find  you — I  succeeded.  Too  proud  of  my  discovery  to  confide  k  ; 
to  any  one— even  to  him — I  hurried  at  all  speed  to  seize  the  last  happiness  1  ' 
shall  ever  know  by  making  off  with  you — home !  Do  not  you,  be  jcmlous ;  bst 
Herbert’s  happiness  is  still  mine.” 

There  was  another  interval,  during  which  Mrs.  Herbert  only  tremU  ed.  ' 

“  I  suppose,”  she  said,  when  she  could  fimd  voice,  “  I  do  not  deserve  irour  kind¬ 
ness  now.” 

I  said  not  that,  dear.”  I 

“  But  Lady  Grovelly  is  angry.”  ' 

“  At  your  being  so  foolish  as  to  run  away,  no  doubt.” 

“  Oh,  Adelaide,  I  shall  die !” 

I  say  what  the  judge  replied  to  the  thief  who  said  he  must  live — ‘  1 1  «ally  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  that  I’  ” 

Lotty  laughed :  hysterical  people  are  as  ready  to  laugh  as  to  weep. 

“  But  then  my  hiuband  I  It  is  so  sudden — ^he  is  not  prepared  to  see  m  e — and  ■ 
so  changed  as  I  am  I” 

“  There  you  are  again  mistaken,  dear.  Finding  you  so  changed — ^thou  gh, 
course,  you  will  soon  recover  in  the  Grovelly  air — I  repented  of  not  having  inf  onned  j 
him  that  his  wanderer  had  been  found,  fearing,  as  you  do,  that  at  first  he  migB  i 
be  a  little  shocked.  And  so  my  late  absence  is  accounted  for  to  your  satisfy  ttios, 

I  am  sure.” 

_ ^ _ Ji 
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“  And  where  is  he  ?”  aaked  Mrs.  Herbert,  quietly,  mustering  all  her  heart  to 
hear  the  reply. 

“  He  is  too  wise,  too  careful  of  you,  to  come  rushing  in  like  the  people  in  the 
play,  Charlotte.  He  curbs  his  impatience  at  a  distance.  You  must  be  calm  too, 
he  says ;  and  he  thinks  that  if  you  travel  half  way  to  meet  him,  the  journey,  with 
hs  change  of  scene,  will  help  to  break  the  shock  of  meeting.  His  idea  is  founded 
on  some  theory  of  catching  cricket-balls,  I  believe !” 

“  May  we  start  at  once  ?’*  The  young  wife  thought  there  mat  be  some  obstacle 
to  that. 

“  Are  you  sure  you  are  strong  enough  ?” 

“  See  1”  cried  Charlotte.  And  with  the  word  she  sprang  out  of  bed  like  a  deer, 
and  embraced  Miss  Dacre.  “  1  am  strong  enough  to  h*ug  you  to  death ;  and  if 
you  do  not  let  me  go  to  him  at  once,  without  the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a 
tiny  moment’s  delay,  I  u  ill  hug  you  to  death.” 

The  thing  was  done. 

HVithin  an  hour  all  was  prepared  for  the  journey — Charbtte  moving  with  quiet 
oonstnint,  but  with  a  fund  of  excitement  within  that  threatened  at  any  moment 
to  explode  with  most  disastrous  consequences.  But,  as  the  prepantions  progressed, 
this  excitement,  by  a  kind  Providence,  abated ;  and  at  length,  when  a  carriage  was 
called  to  the  door,  she  looked  only  like  a  bride  about  to  depart  on  the  l«idal 
journey. 

The  farewells  were  hastily  made— that  was  Miss  Dacre’s  policy ;  it  was  aka  her 
policy  to  borrow  some  money  from  Mr.  Wilson,  so  that  he  might  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  he  had  fumiahed  funds  as  well  as  counad  towards  Laity’s 
aequedration.  He  hardly  dare  bid  the  poor  girl  good-bye ;  she  looked  so  pro¬ 
foundly,  so  sublimely  happy,  and,  what  was  worse,  so  completely  mistress  of  hoadf . 
As  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  she  contributed  to  her  husband’s  uneasineaB  by  confidhqy  to 
him  the  hope  that  all  was  right ;  which  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  die  bad  pave 
doubts  about  it. 

Of  the  journey  I  say  little,  for  little  was  said  between  the  two  ladies  as  by 
toad  and  rail  they  hurried  on.  As  to  what  they  thought — there  they  are,  sitting 
side  by  side — you  know  them — judge  what  they  think. 

The  last  station  was  reached — they  alighted — the  last  carriagg  was  hired. 

To  Hi^field  House,”  said  Miss  Dacre  to  the  coachman  ^  and  then,  taming  to 
Lotty,  “  You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  your  husband  bought  that  place — 
for  you  1” 

Then  we  are  near  our  destination?”  faltered  Lotty,  turning  deadly  pale. 

“  Ill  ten  minutes  we  shall  be  there  I” 

How  ardently  Miss  Dacre  wished  her  companion  would  faint  I  Perhaps  that 
event  might  be  provoked,  she  thought. 

“Nerve  yourself,  Charlotte,  I  entreat  of  you!”  she  whispered.  “Good 
Heavens,  how  pale  yqu  are  I”  and  with  that  she  placed  a  sickly,  faded  bouquet 
beneath  Lotty’s  chin. 

The  expedient  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  it  failed. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  carriage,  turning  within  a  high,  strong  pair  of 
gates,  rolled  noisily  over  a  gravel  way.  Then,  indeed,  Lotty’s  high-strung  nerves 
began  to  relax.  Her  head  swam,  and  again  the  bouquet  was  brought  into 
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operation.  Again  it  failed ;  for  an  outstanding  sprig  tickled  Lotty’s  chin  thk 
time,  and  so  the  effect  was  quite  contrary  to  that  desired  by  her  friend.  The 
carriage  stopped;  and  no  sooner  had  it  stopped  than  its  door  was  flung  open,' and 
the  steps  were  let  down  with  uncommon  rapidity  by  a  footman  in  most  decent 
black  livery.  The  man’s  sombre  figure  struck  Lotty  immediately  with  an  und^ 
fined  terror. 

“  Who  is  dead  ?”  she  cried,  turning  suddenly  to  Miss  Dacre,  without  movinj 
from  her  seat.  “  Who  is  dead  ?” 

“  Nobody  whom  I  know,  dear  Charlotte.” 

“  Whose  house  is  this?”  was  the  poor  girl’s  next  exclamation,  wildly  addressed 
to  the  footman,  who  by  tliia  time  had  been  joined  by  another,  while  a  stout  maid¬ 


servant  appeared  within  the  hall.  Between  them  they  could  make  no  answer. 
It  was  Miss  Dacre  who  replied,  in  a  guilty  voice,  as  she  stepped  to  the  path — 

“  I  have  told  you,  my  dear — your  husband’s.” 

But  the  deceit  had  begun  to  dawn  on  Lotty’s  mind ;  and,  as  it  broke  through 
the  dreams  in  which  it  had  been  shrouded,  it  showed  itself  so  monstrous  and  irre¬ 
sistible  tliat  it  infatuated  more  than  it  affrighted  her.  She  was  like  a  child  whose 
curiosity  is  greater  than  its  horror,  when  she  came  from  the  (;^rriagc  to  look  at  thii 
house.  It  was  a  great  building,  white,  with  something  sedate  to  rcpulsiveness  in 
its  whole  appearance,  .and  with  treacherous  blind  windows  here  and  there,  as  if  it 
took  its  prey  while  pretending  to  sleep.  Manifestly,  this  was  not  a  house  for 
Mr.  Grovelly  to  buy ;  and,  after  the  first  glance,  Lotty  had  no  doubt  as  to  how  it 
was  tenanted 
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Adelaide  saw  that  she  had  blundered,  and,  dropping  all  disguise,  touched 
Mrs.  Herbert’s  arm,  saying,  “  Come,  Charlotte.”  At  the  same  moment,  a  highly- 
polished,  bland  gentleman  appeared  at  her  side. 

“  Allow  me  to  assist  you,  madam,”  said  he. 

This  was  the  last  moment  of  liberty,  then.  Lotty  dropped  down  upon  her 
knees,  and,  seizing  Adelaide’s  gown  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  supplication,  she 
cried — “  Oh,  you  cannot  be  so  cruel.  For  my  child’s  sake !  for  my  child’s  sake !” 
Which  happened  to  be  exactly  the  worst  form  on  which  she  could  cast  her  appeal. 

Miss  Dacre  was  agitated  indeed;  but  the  only  response  she  made  was  an 
endeavour  to  disengage  Lotty’s  hands.  Meanwhile,  the  highly-polished  gentleman 
signalled  to  the  attendants.  Forward  came  a  footman  and  the  stout  maid-servant ; 
ud  so  dexterous  were  they,  that  while  Lotty  still  appealed  to  Adelaide,  for  baby’s 
sake,  with  outstretched  arms,  she  wi«  borne  into  the  hall.  The  door  closed  on  her 
oi)ened  again  almost  immediately ;  but  Lotty  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 

- ♦ - 

THE  DOMESTIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

QUEEN  ELIZ.UJETII. 

Art  content  to  approach  with  reverence,  and  bow  before  the  footstool  of 
Majesty?  If  not,  O  ribald  reader,  in  this  radical  age,  retire!  For  if,  with  an 
almost  Eastern  servility,  the  living  bent  low  in  her  presence  (age  and  infirmity 
akme  excepting  minister  Burleigh  from  also  following  this  fashion),  surely  it 
becomes  us  to  offer  to  the  memory  of  one  of  England’s  greatest  monarchs  all  the 
remnants  of  reverence  remaining  to  this  irreverent  age. 

The  only  real  difficulty  that  can  possibly  be  felt  in  touching  upon  such  a  life, 
and  the  events  of  such  a  reign,  is  the  overwhelming  amount  of  material  from  which 
to  gather  a  summary  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  an  age  pregnant  with 
importance  to  England  (and  through  her  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth),  and 
glorious  with  a  galaxy  of  talent  never  yet  surpassed,  perhaps  never  again  to  be 
equalled,  in  the  annals  of  this  or  of  any  other  country. 

Shades  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Bacon  I  memories  of  Raleigh,  E88ex,'and 
Leicester  1  famUiar  names  of  the  departed — deadmen?  Never;  ‘‘for  such  spirits  never 
diel”  Tilbury,  Kenilworth,  Southampton,  rise  in  the  old  glory  and  assist  us,  while 
ve  humbly  venture  to  tread  classic  ground,  and  endeavour  to  etch  the  people,  their 
pomp,  their  poverty,  and  their  pleasures,  under  the  iryitne  of  Elizabeth. 

‘‘  Advancing  to  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  w’e  feel  as  one  that,  after 
bag  wandering  in  the  uncertain  twilight  of  a  subterraneous  ruin,  and  guessing  at 
tbe  mutilated  images  and  outworn  inscriptions,  steps  at  once  into  cheerful  day,  and 
bsils  familiar  forms  of  living  beauty.  Wc  hear  our  own  language — we  find  our¬ 
selves  among  men  of  like  passions  as  ourselves.  The  age  of  C’ressy  and  Poitiers — 
of  Langland,  Gower,  and  Chaucer — was  the  Soobhi  Kazim  of  England  —  that 
premature  and  short-lived  dawn  which  the  fanciful  Persian  ascribes  to  the  sun’s 
peeping  through  a  hole  in  Mount  Caucasus,  which  but  forebodes  and  typifies  the 
real  daybreak.  Happier  days  have  been  before  and  since  than  the  days  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Much  as  we  owe  to  the  men  of  her  time,  it  was  no  time  to  make  us  murmur 
»t  that  irrevocable  decree,  beyond  the  power  of  Jove  to  alter,  which  forbids  the 
pvt  to  return.  It  was  a  time  to  think,  to  dream,  to  read  of — not  to  live  in.  But 
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H  is  doabtful  whether  anj  period  aince  the  Flood  has  been  so  favonrable  to  the 
derelopment  of  the  poetic  imagination.  It  was  the  true  age  of  chivalry.  Ghirah; 
never  existed  but  in  the  imaginations  of  poets,  and  in  the  noble  desires  of  men  who 
aspired  to  realize  the  inventions  of  the  poets.  But  chivalry  was  only  one  element 
in  the  orb  of  poetry.  Religion  had  made  every  man  think  of  himself — of  hinueU, 
not  only  as  a  living,  but  as  an  inun^tal,  being.  Character,  which,  among  tkt 
anciento,  was  ever  deemed  a  defect—  a  falling  away  from  the  standard  of  abstnet 
humanity — a  theme  of  ridicule,  the  proper  staff  of  satire  and  comedy,  assumed  i 
tragic  dignity.  It  was  seen  that  each  man  involves  in  his  own  peculiar  nature  i 
distinct  ideal,  and  that  the  perfection  of  one  is  no  more  the  perfection  of  another 
than  the  beauty  of  the  lily  is  the  beauty  of  the  cedar. 

‘*The  splendid  apparel,  the  metaphoric  euphuism,  the  new-fangled  oatls 
and  elaborate  gallantry  of  the  young  courtiers  who  bore  their  manors  on  then 
back,  and  wasted  their  sleepless  wits  to  coin  new  compliments;  the  gntn 
splendour,  the  crafty  wisdom,  the  sententious  speech,  and  politic  piety  of  the  sage 
statesman  ;  the  precise,  square-cut,  taciturn  regularity  of  the  smooth-pated,  velvet- 
capped  citizen ;  the  wicked,  bearded,  huffing,  hectoring,  basket-hilted  adventurer; 
the  traveller  with  his  foreign  fantasies  and  unheard-of  wonders — beet  believed 
when  he  was  lying,  and  often  discredited  when  he  told  the  truth  ;  the  countij 
gentleman  who  had  newly  stej^>ed  into  the  place  of  a  thinned  and  impoverished 
baronage ;  ^he  idolized,  but  not  yet  enfranchised,  females,  in  whose  wardrobe  im 
no  middle  state  between  velvet  and  homespun  woollen — ^Ln  whose  education  u 
rneem,  between  the  erudition  of  a  divine,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  household 
drudger,  either  calculated  to  govern  a  kingdom,  or  simply  fit  ‘  to  suckle  fools  sad 
chronicle  small  beer these  and  a  hundred  antics  beside — not  forgetting  the  sB- 
licensed  fool,  that  excellent  substitute  for  a  free  press — made  the  world  a  mask  oi 
all  professions — a  gay  and  gorgeous  procession  of  fancy  costume. 

The  sex  and  character  of  Elizabeth  herself  was  no  weak  ingredient  in  the  poetk 
spirit  of  the  time.  Loyalty  and  gallantry  blended  in  the  adoration  paid  her,  sad 
the  supremacy  which  she  churned  and  exercised  over  the  Church  invested  hs 
regality  with  a  sacred  unction  that  pertained  not  to  feudal  sovereigns.  Its 
scarce  too  much  to  say  that  the  Virgin  Queen  appropriated  the  Catholic  honour  oi 
the  Virgin  Mary.  She  was  as  great  as  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  The  moon  shou 
but  to  furnish  a  type  of  her  bright  and  stainless  maidenhood.  To  magnify  hs 
greatness,  the  humility  of  courtly  adulation  merged  in  the  ecstacies  of  Flatosit 
love.  She  was  charming  by  indefeasible  right — a  jure  iHvino  beauty.  Her  fani- 
nations  multiplied  with  her  wrinkles,  and  her  admirers  might  have  anticipated  tk 
conceit  (ff  Cowley — 

*  The  sntiperiiitasis  of  age 
More  inflamed  tbeir  amorous  age.' 

“  Neither  Zeuxis  nor  Praxiteles  was  called  from  the  dead  to  mar  her  perfeetkM 
Poetry  was  the  only  art  that  fiourished  in  the  Virgin  reign.  Her  effigies  are,  1 
believe,  pretty  numerous,  varying  in  ugliness ;  none  that  I  have  seen  even  haul- 
some— prettiness,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  She  was  fond  of  finery,  hi 
had  no  taste  in  dress.  Her  ruff  is  downright  odious,  and  the  liberal  exposure  of 
her  neck  and  bosom  anything  but  alluring.  One  miniature  of  Elizabeth  1  lunt 
seen,  which,  though  not  beautiful,  is  profoundly  interesting :  it  presents  her  aske 
was  in  the  days  of  her  danger  and  captivity,  when  the  same  wily  policy,  keefiif 
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ita  path,  even  while  it  seemed  to  swerve,  was  needful  to  preserve  her  life,  that  after- 
vards  kept  her  firm  on  a  throne.  It  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  authenticity,  if 
to  be  exactly  what  a  learned  spirit  would  fancy  Elizabeth — young,  a  prisoner,  and 
ia  peril — be  evidence  of  true  portraiture.  There  is  pride,  not  aping  humility,  but 
wearing  it  as  a  well-beseeming  habit :  there  is  passion,  strongly  controlled  by  the 
will,  but  not  extinct — neither  dead  nor  sleeping,  but  watchful  and  silent ;  brows 
iternly  sustaining  a  weight  of  care,  after  which  a  crown  could  be  but  light ;  in 
ihort,  a  manly  intellect  allied  with  female  craft;’’*  and  such  was  Elizabeth. 

We  have  not  said  very  much  about  the  servants  of  olden  times,  except  by  a  few 
odd  references  here  and  there ;  so  suppose  we  just  look  into  their  position  and 
duties  at  the  date  now  under  consideration.  Firstly,  by  a  rule  of  Queen  Mary, 
they  might  wear  no  silk  upon  either  hat  or  bonnet,  girdle  or  hose.  Secondly,  a 
log  was  all  that  was  allowed  them  for  a  pillow ;  and  when  they  had  a  sheet  above 
them  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  off  the 
pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  and  rased  their  hardened  hides  I 

In  the  “  Orders  for  Household  Servants,”  first  framed  by  John  Harryngton  in 
1566,  certain  fines  were  levied  for  the  servants’  faults.  Absence  from  morning  or 
evening  prayer,  fine,  2d. ;  for  every  oath  sworn,  2d. ;  leaving  a  door  open  which 
he  found  shut.  Id.  None  of  the  men  to  be  in  bed  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas 
after  six  in  the  morning,  nor  out  of  bed  after  ten  at  night ;  nor,  from  Michaelmas 
till  Lady-day,  in  bed  after  seven  in  the  morning,  nor  out  after  nine  at  night,  or 
fine,  2d. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  conditions  are,  that  whoever  broke  a  glass  should  pay 
for) it  out  of  his  wages;  or,. if  not  known  who  broke  it,  the  butler  should  pay 
for  it,  or  be  fined  Is.  The  table  was  to  be  covered  half-an-hour  before  eleven  at 
dinner,  and  six  at  supj^r,  or  fine,  2d.  Any  man  striking  another  should  lose  his 
service ;  or  if  reviling,  threatening,  or  provoking  another,  he  should  be  fined  Is. 
Slovenliness  in  clothes  was  fined  Id.  The  court  gate  was  to  be  shut,  and  not  opened 
during  any  meal  time,  or  the  porter  should  be  fined  Id.  Stairs  should  be  cleaned 
OH  Friday,  or  fine,  Sd.  And  all  fines  should  be  paid  each  quarter-day  out  of  the 
wages,  and  bestowed  on  tlte  poor  or  other  godly  use. 

A  velvet  jacket,  with  a  gold  chain  over  it,  was  the  distinguishing  costume  of 
the  old  English  steward,  and  in  his  jaunty  cap  a  flying  feather.  Upon  tombs 
they  are  sometimes,  however,  represented  with  a  purse  hanging  before  them, 
though  the  duties  and  office  of  the  purse-bearer  were  very  distinct  from  those  of 
the  stewards. 

Grooms  were  originally  kept  to  assist  their  masters  in  mounting  their  horses, 
before  the  invention  of  stirrups  rendered  such  aid  unnecessary.  Most  probably 
our  readers  have  heard  of  “  running  footmen,”  or  “  trotters,”  as  they  were 
styled ;  and,  as  early  as  1218,  it  was  said,  “  Let  every  one  be  content  with  a  horse 
and  a  trotter,”  Froissart  adding  tliat,  even  in  his  day,  ”  no  man-at-arms,  however 
well  mounted,  could  overtake  them.” 

The  servants  of  the  good  old  times  did  not  escape  the  satirist  of  those  ages, 
you  may  be  sure ;  and,  if  you  care  to  listen,  we  will  sing  you  a  song  of  thw 
misdeeds,  as  recorded  by  Barclay  in  his  Ship  of  Fools,”  who  makes  the  caitiffs 
to  say — 
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“  ‘Eat  we  and  drink  we,  therefore,  without  all 
care. 

With  revel  without  measure,  as  long  as  we 
may. 

It  is  a  royal  thing  thus  lustily  to  fare. 

While  others  meal,  thus  revel  we  away : 

Spare  not  the  pot,  another  shall  it  pay. 

When  that  is  done,  span^  not  for  more  to  call ; 

He  merely  sleeps,  the  which  shall  pay  for  all.’ 

“  When  master  and  mistress  in  bed  arc  to  rest ; 

The  boards  are  spread — the  doors  open 
each  one — 

Then  fares  the  cook  and  butler  of  the  best ; 

Either  both  together,  or  each  of  them  alone. 

With  wine  and  ale,  till  all  the  best  bo  gone. 

By  gallons  and  by  poules,  they  spend  with¬ 
out  care. 

That  which  their  lord  for  his  own  mouth  did 
spare. 

“  They  arc  not  content  among  themselves  to 
spend 

Their  master’s  goods  in  such-like  gluttony. 

But  also  fur  other  gluttons  thtw  do  send. 

And  strange  drunkards,  to  help  out  their 
villany; 

By  whose  help  they  may  the  vessels  make 
drv. 

And  he  that  hath  whey  to  drink  at  cgch  word, 

Among  these  caitiffs  is  worshipped  as  a  lord. 

“  But  while  the  servants’  false  riot  thus  ensue. 

Wasting  their  master’s  good  and  whole 
substance, 

The  master  thinks  bis  servants  good  and  true ; 

But  if  it  fortune  after,  by  some  chance, 

.  That  the  master  have  a  desire,  or  plea- 
saunce. 

Of  his  best  drink  with  his  lovers  to  have 
some. 

The  empty  vessel  shall  yield  nought  but 
bom-bom. 


“  Then  shall  the  lord  perceive  the  great  deceil 
Of  bis  wasteful  servants,  and  their 
abusion ; 

But  his  perceiving  then  is  all  too  late : 

So  it  appeareth  that  great  collusion 
Cometh  unto  many,  and  extreme  cat- 
fusion. 

By  untrue  servants,  as  cooks  and  butleis. 
And  by  all  other  household  officers. 


“  This  company,  and  band  ungracious. 

Are  with  no  pity  moved,  nor  yet  care. 

They  w.aste  and  eat  their  master  out  il 
house ; 

Devouring  his  goods,  till  he  be  poor  ml 
bare ; 

And  with  what  meat  soever  the  lord  shil 
fare. 

If  it  be  in  the  kitchen,  or  it  come  to  the  hill, 

The  cook  and  scullion  must  taste  it  first  d. 
all! 


'  In  every  dish  these  caitiffs  have  their  hand^ 
Gaping  as  it  were  dogges  for  a  bone ; 
When  Nature  is  content,  few  of  them  under¬ 
stand, 

Insomuch  as  I  trow,  of  them  is  none 
That  die  for  age,  but  by  glnttony  each  onil 


“And  to  you  servants  I  turn  my  pen  again, 
Exhorting  yon  to  yonr  masters  to  be  trni^ 
And  not  thus*  to  spend  and  waste  his  goodi 
in  vain. 

And  BO  to  hard  need  him  thereby  to 
subdue. 

Lewd  fellowship  sec  that  ye  do  eschew: 
Beware  of  riot,  oe  content  with  your  degree; 
For  who  that  'gainst  his  master  is  untn^ 
In  his  own  labour  is  seldom  seen  to  thrive.* 


And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  hard  sayings,  these  were  royal  times  for  servanti, 
and  they  could  not  have  been  very'  bad  as  a  body  when  the  custom  was  so  pre¬ 
valent  as  it  then  was,  of  making  munificent  presents  to  retainers. 

One  Antony  Kelly,  a  “  famous  philosopher”  of  Elizabeth’s  time,  it  is  well 
known,  gave  away  in  gold-wire  rings  (^or  rings  twisted  with  three  gold  wires),  at 
the  marriage  of  one  of  his  maid-servants,  to  the  value  of  4,000/.  Well  may  the 
chronicler  add  that  “  Master  Kelly  was  openly  i)rofuse  beyond  the  modest  hmih 
of  a  sober  philosopher.”  The  jiractice  of  making  New  Year’s  gifts  to  servants  was 
also  very  general ;  and  it  is  almost  superfiuous  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  keeping 
dwarfs  and  fools  in  great  houses  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  their  masters ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  such  a  custom  may  seem  wholly  devoid  of  rationality, 
yet  a  little  reflection  will  not  fail  to  point  out  how  efiectually  unpleasant  truths 
could  be  conveyed  by  the  lips  of  such  persons ;  and  in  how  many  cases  their  hints 
and  quiddities  conveyed  wholesome  truths  which  none  of  the  courtiera  could,  with 
any  amoimt  of  safety,  either  to  their  persons  or  their  property,  venture  to  impark 

As,  during  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  usual  routine  of  a  young  gentlewoman’i 
education  was  “  to  read  and  write,  to  play  ujwn  the  virginal,  lute,  and  cittern, 
and  to  read  prieksong  at  first  sight,”  it  may  be  as  well  to  show  you  what  the 
first-named  instrument  was  like,  especially  as  it  was  apparently  the  first  of  all  the 
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Chaucer,  long  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  hi«l  name<l  violins,  but  what  kind 
of  an  instrument  the  violin  or  fiddle  could  have  been  to  which  he  referi'ed  we  are 
a  loss,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  discover ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  possess  a  figure  of  one  as  early  as  the  year  15.‘10,  there  is  yet  good  reason 
to  Buiipose  that  even  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  shape  of  it  was 
rather  vague  and  undetermined.  A  very  singular  one  was  sold  by  auction,  not 
very  long  since,  with  the  rest  of  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset’s  effects,  the  tradition 
concerning  which  is  that  it  was  originally  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  and  was  given  by  her 
to  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester — not  at  all  an  improbable  fact,  as  her  arms 
are,  together  with  his  crest,  engraved  upon  it. 

The  length  of  this  curious  instniment,  from  the  dragon’s  head  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail-pin,  is  two  feet.  Over  the  pins  is  a  silver-gilt  plate,  that  turns  upon  a 
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keyed  instruments.  You  see,  in  shape,  it  was  scarcely  more  than  an  ill-shaped, 
clumsy  box,  and  was  considered  much  inferior  in  loudness  and  sweetness  to  a 
ipinet. 

The  queen — who  loved  much  to  hear  loud  music,  and  used  to  listen  during  her 
meals  to  “twelve  truiniJets,  and  two  kettle-drums,  which,  together  with  fifes, 
comets,  and  side-drums,  made  the  hall  ring  for  half-an-hour  together” — was  a  very 
considerab’e  performer  on  the  lute  and  on  the  virginals.  She  is  also  sujoposed  to 
have  played  on  the  violin,  and  on  the  looliphant,  an  instrument  not  much  mdike 
a  lute,  but  strung  with  wire.  ' 
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hinge,  and  opens  from  the  nut  downwards ;  thereon  are  engraved  the  arms  d 
England ;  these  are  encircled  by  a  garter,  with  the  usual  motto ;  and  under  in 
there  are  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  and  the  earl’s  coronet,  to  which  we  have  alretif 
alluded.  At  top,  in  the  tail-pin,  is  inserted  a  gilt  silver  stud,  to  which  the  tiil. 


Ancient  Violin 


( 


piece  is  looped,  with  a  lion’s  face  curiously  wrought  on  the  top.  This  is  secured  h 
a  nut,  which  screws  it  on  to  the  imder  side  of  the  instrument,  whereon  are  engraTec 
these  letters  and  figures,  I »  P,  supposed  to  signify  the  year  when  it  was  made,ui 
the  maker’s  name.  Nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  carving,  which  is  in  alto  relien,i 
foliage,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hogs  under  an  oak.  Notwithstanding  msci 
exquisite  workmanship  which  has  been  expended  on  the  instrument,  it  jiroducs 
but  a  dose  and  sluggish  sound — a  fact  which,  considering  the  profusion  of  ona 
mentation  and  the  quantity  of  woodwork  with  which  it  is  encumbered,  need 
create  any  very  great  surprise. 

Sir  James  Melville  records  a  curious  anecdote  of  this  princess’s  skill  ^ 
coquetry.  He  had  told  her  that  his  mistress,  Queen  Mary,  “  sometimes  recreated  be- 
self  in  playing  on  the  lute  and  the  virginals,  and  that  she  played  reasonably  well  I 
a  queen.”  That  afternoon  the  Lord  Hunsdon  introduced  him  to  a  private  gal'en. 
that  he  might  hear  Elisabeth  play  on  the  virginals,  although  he  said  that  he  don 
not  avow  it.  “  After  I  had  hearkened  awhile,”  says  Melville,  “  I  put  by  fit 
tapestry  that  hung  before  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and  stood  a  pretty  spsct. 
hearing  her  play  excellently  well.  But  she  left  off  immediately  as  soon  as  fit 
turned  her  about  and  saw  me.  She  appeared  to  be  surprised  to  see  me,  and  cut 
forward,  seeming  to  strike  me  with  her  hand,  alleging,  she  med  not  to  play  beka 
men,  but  when  she  was  solitary,  to  shun  melancholy.”  “  If,”  says  Dr.  Burner. 

she  was  ever  able  to  perform  any  of  the  pieces  preserved  in  a  MS.  which  goa 
under  the  name  of  ‘  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Virginal  Book,’  she  must  have  been  a  \a] 
great  player.  Some  of  them  are  so  difficult  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
find  a  master  in  Europe  who  would  undertake  to  play  one  of  them  at  the  end  oi 
a  month’s  practice.” 

Although  the  instrumental  music  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  seems  to  partake  of  fii 
pedantry  and  foppery  of  the  times,  and  eternal  fugues  upon  uninteresting  subjecli 
were  the  means  of  establishing  the  reputation  of  a  composer,  yet  the  royal  exampli 
was  followed  by  the  majority  of  private  famili&'r,  and  a  knowledge  of  music  appeu 
to  have  been,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  indispensshli 
accomplishment  in  family  life.  “  Being  at  a  banquet,”  says  Morley,  in  his  FUiv 
and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practical  Music,”  supper  being  ended,  and  muaic- 
books  brought  to  table,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  according  to  custom,  presentid 
me  with  a  part,  earnestly  entreating  me  to  sing ;  when,  after  many  excuses,  I  pn- 
tested  unfeignedly  ‘,that  I  could  not,’  every  one  began  to  wonder,  yea,  some  wiiii' 
pered  to  others,  demanding  bow  I  was  brought  up.’\ 
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Other  musical  instruments  in  use  in  this  reign  were  the  organ  and  the  regals — 
fjores  are  given  of  both.  Of  the  former,  two  kinds  were  known — viz.,  the 
portatiTe  and  the  positive;  the  first  whereof,  as  its  name  implies,  capable  of 
carried  about ;  the  other  fixed,  as  those  are  in  churches.  The  regal  is  de- 
■cribed  as  reed- work  in  the  case  of  an'organ,  with  metal,  and  also  wooden,  pipes  and 


Bboals.  Pobtativk  Obgav. 

bellows  adapted  to  it,  and  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  taken  out  and  set  upon  a 
chest  or  table.  Walthcr  says,  that  the  name  regal  is  frequently  given  to  that  stop 
m  an  organ  called  vox  liumana ;  and  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  on 
Corpus  Christi  and  other  festivals,  processions  are  made,  in  which  a  regal  is  borne 
through  the  streets  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man.  Wherever  the  procession  stops, 
the  instrument  is  set  down  on  a  stool,  and  some  one  of  the  train  steps  forward  and 
plays  on  it,  he  that  carried  it  blowing  the  bellows. 

It  seems  rather  strange  to  turn  from  all  this  music,  and  company  of  singing 
women  and  singing  men,  to  Lodge’s  account  of  Lord  Paget’s  house,  which  he  tells 
os  was  so  small,  ^‘that  after  one  month  it  would  wax  unsavoury  for  hym  to  con* 
tinae  in  it.”  But  another  story,  and  a  far  worse  one,  is  told  in  the  “  Memoirs  of 
Anne,  Countess  of  Dorset,”  where  we  are  informed  of  a  party  of  lords  and  ladies, 
“who  were  all  infested  with”  we  won’t  say  what  description  of  entomological 
creatures,  “  by  sitting  in  Sir  Thomas  Eiskine’s  chambers.” 

Holinshed,  who  lived  in  this  reign,  tells  us,  that  old  men  living  in  the  villages 
“may  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellously  altered  in  England  within  their 


QCbBS  ElIZABITB  PLATIXO  os  TOK  VlBOIBAU. 

own  remembrance.  First,  the  multitude  of  chimneys — whereas,  in  their  young 
days,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most  uplandish  towns  of 
the  realm  (the  religious  houses  and  manor  places  of  their  lords  always  excepted) ; 
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but  each  made  his  fire  against  the  reredossc  in  the  hall  where  he  dined  and  dread 
his  meat.  The  second  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodging  for  our  fathers — and  ve 
ourselves  have  lain  full  oft  upon  straw  pallettt'S,  covered  only  with  a  sheet ;  and 
if  so  be  that  the  father  or  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  a  mattress  or  flock  bed, 
and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  as  well 
lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town.  As  for  pillows,  indeed,  they  were  thought  fit  only 
for  women  in  childbed !  The  third  thing  'was  the  exchange  of  wooden  plattei 
into  pewter,  and  the  wooden  spoons  for  sjwons  made  of  silver  or  tin ;  and  the 
pewterers,  as  the  workers  in  that  kind  of  metal  were  called,  grew  at  last  to  such 
exquisite  cunning,  that  they  could  in  a  manner  imitate,  by  infusion,  any  form  v 
fashion  of  cup,  bowl,  or  goblet  which  is  made  by  goldsmitlis’  craft,  though  they  b« 
never  so  curious  and  very  artificially  forged.  In  some  places  beyond  the  sea,  i 
garnish  of  good  flat  English  pewter  is  almost  esteemed  as  precious  as  the  like 
number  of  vessels  that  are  made  of  fine  silver.” 

A  meat-knife  of  Elizabeth’s  time  is  described  as  having  a  handle  of  white  bone. 
The  more  ancient  knives  were  pointed,  as  it  was  customary  for  the  carver  to  ke^ 
the  guests  to  a  slice  of  meat  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  it  was  only  within  tbeie 
few  yeixrs  that  round-topped  knives  have  bc'en  adopted  in  France. 

Apropos  of  the  dinner-table  in  this  reign,  a  rich  talc  is  told  of  an  Italian  who 
called  on  his  Grace  of  York,  who  was,  unfortunately,  just  about  sitting  down  to 
an  entertainment  with  his  prebendaries.  The  unfortimate  foreigner,  who  made 
his  first  visit  at  eleven  o’clock,  renewed  his  applications  at  twelve,  at  one,  at 
two ;  but  at  neither  hour  would  the  obdurate  porter  admit  the  stranger,  who  wei 
accordingly  compelled  to  leave  his  business  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  return  to 
Italy.  Three  years  after  this,  meeting  an  Englishman  in  Italy,  he  made  the 
inquiry  of  his  new  accyuaintauce  whether  he  knew  the  Archbishop  of  Yo^ 
“  Perfectly,”  said  the  Briton.  “  Then  tell  me,”  said  the  Italian,  “  I  beseech  you, 
has  he  yet  finished  his  dinner  ?”  and  related  the  story. 

Sjxwns  were  originally  made  of  the  roots  of  box,  or  else  of  brass,  bone,  or  hom, 
and  sometimes  they  were  constructed  so  that  they  could  be  folded  up  and  placed  io 
the  pocket.  The  custom  of  sjwnsois  presenting  curiously-carved  spoons  ('called 
a]X)stle8’  s|X>ons,  from  the  fiict  that  figures  of  the  ayiostles  were  carved  on  the 
handles^  at  christenings  is  .alluded  to  by  Middleton  in  one  of  his  plays — 

“  2  Got. — Wliat  has  he  given  her — what  is  it,  gossip  ? 

3  Got. — A  fair  high  standing  cup,  and  two  great  'imtie  tpoom—ono  of  them  gilt  1” , 

Many  of  these  curious  relics  of  a  custom  not  quite  obsolete  (as  every  sponuor 
knows  by  the  many  spoons,  and  forks,  and  goblets  still  given  away  at  christenings) 
may  be  seen  in  old  manor-houses  to  this  day ;  and  we  believe  there  are  some 
very  good  specimens  of  this  kind  of  workmanship  in  the  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  neither  enter  the  lordly  mansion 
nor  inspect  the  most  charming  of  all  the  London  exhibitions,  we  give  a  picture  of 
a  very  elegant  sjxwn,  worthy  to  have  been  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Grest 
Queen. 

M.  S.  R. 
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BY  TUE  AUTUOR  OF  “  TUE  SOS-IN-LAW,”  “  TUB  YELLOW  ROSE,”  ETC. 

.  !• 

The  church  clocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  Joubert  struck  three- 
three  hours  after  midnight.  At  tbo  same  moment  the  time  was  repeated  by  a 
gorgeous  little  clock  on  the  mantel-piecc  of  a  bedroom  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house 
ii  the  same  street — a  bedroom  sumptuously  decorated  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV. 
At  the  same  time  an  observer,  endowed  with  the  magic  crutch  of  Asmodeus, 
might  have  seen  hastily  thrown  open  the  silken  curtains  of  a  bed,  with  a  gilded 
canopy,  in  the  same  room.  From  this  bed  a  man  of  a  very  mature  age  sprang 
upon  the  carpret  with  a  very  juvenile  leap,  put  on  his  black  velvet  slippers  and  rich 
tessing-gown,  and,  after  lighting  two  candles,  began  to  walk  round  and  round 
the  room,  like  a  lion  in  his  cage.  After  spending  some  minutes  in  thus  waking 
himself  up,  the  gentleman  threw  off  his  dressing-gown,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
going  out,  an  operation  which  he  performed  with  unusual  vivacity  for  an  old  man, 
Ulkisg  to  himself  in  the  following  strain ; — 

“  I  cannot  bear  this  doubt ;  whatever  it  costs  me,  I  must  clear  it  up.  I  may  as 
veil  walk  the  streets  as  be  awake  all  night  in  bed,  and  1  shall  get  some  fresh  air  at 
iH  events.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  after  the  opera  he  managed  to  follow  us  to 
her  very  house.  But  how  did  he  do  it,  unless  he  got  behind  the  coach  ?  This  girl 
will  kill  me  before  my  time.  I  wonder  whether  they  understand  one  another? 
If  I  thought  they  did,  I  would — yes,  wouldn’t  I  ?  Why,  during  the  whole  of 
the  performance  the  fellow  was  staring  at  her,  and  she  must  have  noticed  it.  The 
other  day,  at  the  concert,  it  was  just  the  same.  I  must  put  an  extinguisher  upon 
this  coxcomb.  But,  after  all,  1  don’t  care  for  him — I  care  for  her!  Oh !  Erminia, 
Enninia !  Heighho !” 

As  he  finished  his  soliloquy,  the  old  man,  having  finished  dressing,  opened  one 
<i  the  windows.  Meeting  the  cold  breath  of  a  winter’s  night,  ho  drew  back,  and 
helped  himself  to  a  cough-drop.  However,  he  manfully  put  on  a  great-coat  with 
t  thick  fur  collar,  and  prepared  to  go  out,  but  a  thought  struck  him — 

“  I  don’t  mind  catching  cold,”  said  he  to  himself ;  “  but  at  this  time  of  night 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  into  that  street  without  arms.” 

So  the  old  gentleman  helped  himself  to  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket ;  in  another  moment,  however,  he  took  them  out  again. 

“  That  will  never  do,”  thought  he ;  “  even  with  firearms,  what  could  I  do 
igwnst  half-a-dozen  thieves?  I  should  exasperate  a  robber  into  a  murderer!  And 
then  a  nice  thing  it  would  be  to  have  people  reading  in  the  papers  to-morrow 
morning,  ‘  Last  night  M.  Lareynie  was  assassinated  under  the  window  of  Madame 
Dupastel !’  ” 

Replacing  the  pistols  in  the  box,  our  venerable  friend  took  his  purse  from  the 
mantel-piece,  emptied  out  of  it  a  dozen  gold  coins,  and,  counting  the  rest  over,  said — 

“  Forty-five  francs  is  quite  enough  for  my  ransom,  in  case  of  tliieves.  Pistols 
Mc  all  braggadocio ;  money’s  the  thing ! — Now,  then,  I  must  slip  'out  without 
waking  Baptiste.  He’s  a  good  lad,  that  valet  of  mine ;  but  if  I  catch  him  cutting 
*ny  jokes  at  my  expense,  off  ho  goes  I” 
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So  M.  Lareynie  opened  and  shut  doors  with  the  air  of  a  schoolboy  going  to 
play  truant,  walked  down  the  stairs  as  light  as  a  cat,  and  glided  past  the  porter^ 
lodge  like  a  ghost.  Once  fairly  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  breathed  morj 
freely ;  nor  did  he  grow  very  uneasy  as  he  passed  along  the  ill-favoured  district 
which  surrounded  the  Madeleine,  To  thieves  he  had,  as  w'e  know,  made  up  hjj 
mind,  but  he  met  none,  and,  before  long,  stoijped  before  the  house  where  slumbered, 
or  was  supposed  to  slumber,  the  cruel  fair  w  ho  had  kept  him  awake.  Sheltering 
himself  a  little  from  the  cold  under  a  gateway  opixrsitc,  he  saw  that  somebody 
probably,  up  and  about  on  the  first  floor ;  at  all  events  there  was  a  light  tireit 
Two  mortal  hours  he  stood  watching  this  light.  Soon  the  stars  went  out  in  tis 
sky,  and  the  lamps  iu  the  street  did  likewise.  At  last  the  cock  crew ;  and  at  th 
sound  of  the  voice  of  that  bird,  51.  Lareynie  was  seized  with  sudden  remorse. 

“  So,  I  have  wronged  her  by  my  suspicions,  have  I  ?”  thought  he.  “  Here  i 
broad  daylight ;  any  vuitor  would  have  gone  away  before  this.  What  a  fool  I 
was !  aVnd  yet,  didn't  I  see  him,  with  my  own  eyes,  standing  last  night  on  tli 
very  spot  ?  But  what  does  that  prove  ?  That  he  is  in  love  with  her,  perhj^ 
or  trying  to  make  her  believe  he  is.  But  because  he  has  tracked  her  home,  I 
doesn’t  follow  that  she  has  given  him  any  encouragement.  He’s  an  impudeet 
fellow,  and  BU  be  bound  she  hasn’t  even  noticed  him  !  Well,  well,  we  excitalfc 
fellow  s  are  too  hasty.  Poor  dear  Erminia,  she  is  sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocence, 
like  an  angel,  I’ll  be  bound — doesn’t  know  I’ve  passed  the  night  under  her  windof. 
No,  by  Jove !  and  she  musnt  know  it.  Boys’  tricks,  boys’  tricks !  not  like  a  mu 
in  love.  Ueighho !  I’m  rather  chilly.  Good  gracious  I  I’m  so  stiff  that  I  shil 
hardly  be  able  to  get  home  again.  Bah  !  at  the  Bercsina  I  was  another  fclloi ; 
but,  bless  my  heart,  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  I  was  twenty-three  yea 
younger,  that  I  was !” 

By  this  time  shops  began  to  open,  workmen  began  to  move  hither  and  thitha, 
and,  lastly,  the  door  of  5Iadame  Dupastel  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  a  servatf 
peeped  out  into  the  cold  morning.  So  M.  Lareynie  gathered  Ids  fur  collar  upti 
bis  nose,  and  trotted  away.  Convinced  that  his  suspicions  had  wronged  tic 
wroman  he  loved,  the  old  soldier  of  the  Grand  Army  made  all  the  haste  home  tla 
be  could,  omitting,  however,  to  straighten  bis  back,  and  square  his  shoulJen,  ■ 
was  bis  wont  when  there  were  people  to  see  him.  Having  reached  his  apartmalf 
he  Blank  back  to  bed,  then  got  up  again,  took  hb  bath,  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
skilful  handling  of  Baptiste,  whose  morning  task  it  was  to  rejuvenate  his  mitt* 
for  the  day’s  conquests.  The  process  was  long  and  mysterious.  When  itvii 
completed,  M.  Lareynie  dismissed  the  valet,  and  took  a  survey  of  himself  in  the 
glass,  and  seemed  particularly  to  admire  his  hair  and  moustache,  both  as  black 
as  ebony. 

“  Heighho !”  said  he ;  this  horrid  night  has  made  me  ten  years  older  I”  nd 
he  ran  his  fingers  over  the  deep  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  Upon  my  woid,I 
.think  cheanut  hair  would  have  suited  me  better  than  black:  this  wig  makamj 
complexion  look  paler  than  it  otherwise  would  do.  But  I  can't  change  it  now- 
her  eyes  are  so  quick.  By  Jove,  what  hair  I  tued  to  have  t  It’s  a  great  bore  thit 
A  man  does  not  get  old  in  his  feelings  as  well  as  his  hair.  Why  can’t  I  say  I  wtd 
to  have  a  heart’?” 

Finishing  his  soliloquy,  the  old  gentleman  stifled  a  sigh,  put  cm  hie  hat  vitk 
the  nicest  precision  and  just  the  shade  of  a  jaunty  turn,  and  rang  for  his  cabriolit 
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S  Ha1f-an-hour  afterwards  he  walked  into  the  reception-roonr  of  Madame  Dupastel, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  splendid  bouquet  which  he  had  bought  on  the  road. 

II. 

I  Tiin  woman  who  had  filled  the  bosom  of  51.  Larejmie  with  a  passion  which  hail 
been  too  strong  for  his  years  and  his  common-sense,  was  a  handsome  creature  of 
twenty-five, whose  arch  eyes,  self-possessed  behaviour,  and  inscrutable  smile  suggested 
the  possession  of  much  more  cleverness,  mischievousness,  and  coquettishness  than 
are  necessary  to  drive  to  desperation,  ten  times  a-day,  a  man  who  is  rciilly  in  love. 
At  this  particular  moment  she  was  dressed  ready  to  go  out,  and  was  writing  a 
note  before  starting.  As  the  door  turned  on  the  hinges  she  hfted  her  head,  and 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  her  antiquated  adorer  by  a  look  which  had  as  much 
of  sour  as  sweet  in  it. 

“  Ah !  it’s  you,  colonel  ?”  said  she,  pretending  to  be  surprised.  “  I  didn’t 
expect  you  this  morning.  Yes,  that’s  a  beautiful  bouquet ;  but  may  I  trouble  you 
to  put  it  down  in  the  duiing-room  ?  I  have  a  headache,  and  flowers  will  make  it 
worse.” 

M.  Lareynie  carried  out  this  little  injunction  with  the  resignation  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  obey  orders,  and  then  came  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  lady. 

L  “  You  didn’t  expect  me?”  said  he,  insinuatingly.  “  Did  you  think  it  possible, 
then,  for  mo  to  pass  a  day  without  seeing  you?” 

!  “Come,”  answered  Madame  Dupastel,  “you  have  got  back  all  your  usual 
gallantry,  I  see.  That’s  good ;  much  better  than  your  sulkiness  yesterday  evening.” 

“  Sulkiness  1”  said  the  old  man,  indulging  in  a  little  juvenile  gesticulation , 
“that’s  a  hard  word  1  Anybody  but  you  would  have  called  it  sadness,  or  melan- 

1  choly,  or  depression,  or - ” 

“  Well,  say  caprice,”  replied  Erminia,  laughing;  “say  caprice — ^thatwilldo! 
But  by  what  right  do  you  give  yourself  airs  in  my  drawing-room  ?  What  was  the 
matter  with  you  ?  5Iy  aunt  tells  me  that,  in  escorting  her  home,  you  didn’t  say 
a  word  the  whole  of  the  way.” 

“  I  was  thinking  of  you,"  answered  the  poor  old  colonel,  tenderly 

“  Of  me,  or  of  him?” 

“  Him  ?  what  him  ?  That  stupid  little  fellow  Bandcuil  ?” 

“  Oh,  his  name  is  Randeuil,  is  it  ?  It's  a  nice  name.” 

“  And  I  suppose  you  think  he’s  like  it?” 

“  I  think  he’s  better :  don’t  you  ?” 

M.  Lareynie  looked  at  the  carpet,  and  held  his  tongue  for  a  few  seconds.  At 
Ivt  he  spoke — 

“  Erminia  1  you  know  how  I  love  you !  What  pleasure  can  you  take  in 
worrying  me?” 

“  Worrying  ?  Oh,  I  should  be  «o  sorry.” 

“Then  show  a  little  indulgence  to  a  weakness  of  which  you  arc  yourself  the 
OUK.  True  love  cannot  exist  without  jealousy.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  admit  that.  I  don’t  authorize  people  to  love  me ;  but  I  expressly 
and  poutively  fewbid  jealousy.  So,  if  you  have  any  idea  of  pleasing  me,  you  must 
get  rid  of  that  fault.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  try,"  said  the  colonel,  submissively.  “  Are  you  writing  to  your 
oonsin  Jane  ?” — and  he  bent  forward  towards  the  writing-desk. 
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“  Perhaps  I'm  •writing  to  my  cousin  John,”  replied  Erminia,  playfully  hidiaj 
the  letter. 

“  Ah !  or  to  that  precious  Adonis !’’  said  M.  Lareynie,  with  suppressed  rage. 

“  Now,  that  would  be  against  all  rules,”  said  the  lovely  girl ;  “  it's  his  busiacg 
to  begin.” 

As  she  spoke,  her  maid,  cautiously  opening  the  door,  entered  the  room,  and 
handed  her  a  letter.  Erminia  broke  the  seal  •with  an  iudifTereut  countenance ;  but 
M’hcn,  after  she  Lad  read  a  line  or  t'wo,  she  had  glanced  at  the  signature,  a  mixtan 
of  surprise  and  curiosity  overspread  her  features. 

“  Waiting  to  see  me  ?”  said  Erminia,  when  she  had  finished  reading  the  letter. 

“  The  person  that  brought  the  letter  is  waiting — in  the  street,”  replied  the  girl, 
mysteriously.  “  He  wants  an  answer.” 

Miidame  Uupastel  looked  at  the  letter  again,  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  m 
last  said — 

“  Let  him  in,  Victorine.  See,”  she  continued,  when  Victorinc  had  gone  cut- 
“  ECO  what  he  writes  to  me.” 

Greedily  the  colonel  seized  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows 

“  Madame, — I  earnestly  Lope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take  in  soliciting 
from  you  the  favour  of  an  interview.  The  happiness  of  my  life  depends  upon  it 
The  situation  in  -which  I  am  placed  is  so  full  of  dithculty,  and  its  exigencies  are  to 
i/nirerative,  that  the  least  delay  might  have  consequences  for  which  you  might  one 
clay  reproach  yourself.  I  know  that  you  are  at  home ;  give  me,  then,  only  fire 
minutes !  My  name,  unknown  to  you,  gives  me  no  claim  upon  your  notice ;  but, 
when  a  kind  action  is  to  be  done,  you  will  not  let  my  being  a  stranger  stand  in  the 
way.  One  ■word,  I  implore  you !  I  am  waiting  your  answer. 

“  IlirroLYTUs  Kandeuil.’’ 

“Randeuil!”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  blazing  up:  “what  docs  he  mean  bj 
dariug  to  write  to  you?” 

“  You  think  he  is  very  impertinent?”  said  Erminia,  with  affected  gravity. 

“  Yes,  I  do.  And  are  you  going  to  see  him  ?” 

“  1  have  no  reason  for  shutting  my  door  in  his  face.” 

“  What !  see  a  man  you  don’t  know  !'* 

“  Well,  you  know  him ;  so,  if  you  think  it’s  irregular,  introduce  me.” 

“  You  must  be  joking,  Erminia.  Admit  to  a  ttie-d-tCtc  a  man  who  has  openly 
followed  you  up  for  so  long !  Why,  it’s  giving  him  an  excuse  for  compromising 
you  with  the  world.” 

“  Do  you  think  I’m  a  woman  who  can  be  compromised  ?”  inquired  Madame 
Dupastcl,  looking  very  serious. 

“  Angels  themselves  may  be  accused.  It  is  my  duty,  as  your  friend,  to  prevent 

your  committing  yourself  in  this  way.  I  will  see  this  gentleman - ”  and  the 

old  cmlonel  moved  towards  the  door. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Erminia,  decisively ;  “  but  I  never  accept  a  favour  which 
1  have  not  solicited.” 

“  Why,  good  Heaven  1  he  wants  to  see  you  alone — he  wants  a  tete-a-teur 
said  M.  Lareynie,  stopping  short  of  the  door. 

“  You  mistake :  it  is  only  an  interview  he  wants.  But  you  can  make  a  tcU-a- 
tile  of  it  if  you  like.” 
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At  this  sort  of  half-dismissal,  the  old  gentleman  plunged  down  npon  the  sofa 
in  despair. 

“  As  you  please,  madame,”  said  he ;  “  and  I  don’t  know  that  a  wliim  more  oi 
less  matters  much.” 

Before  Madame  Dupastel  could  answer  him,  the  door  opened  and  let  in  a  hand- 
some,  well-dressed  young  man,  looking  very  excited,  and,  in  his  general  carrin  .  c, 
not  unlike  a  soldier  about  to  lead  an  assault.  He  darted  towards  the  mistress  cf 
the  house,  but  stopped  short  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  unexpected  third  party  who 
sat  there,  with  a  look  in  the  keen  grey  eyes  that  glittered  under  his  false  eyebn  ws, 
that  seemed  to  say  the  place  would  not  be  taken  without  a  struggle.  The  lady 
kept  her  seat,  and  did  not,  by  a  look  or  gesture,  do  anything  to  help  the  nev.'- 
comer  out  of  his  embarrassment.  However,  he  quickly  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and  said,  very  respectfully — 

“  Madame,  vehen  I  took  the  liberty  of  requesting  the  favour  of  an  interview,  I 
hoped  to  see  you  alone.  Allow  me  still  to  hope  for  that  privilege.” 

“  This  gentleman  is  an  old  friend  of  my  family,”  replied  Erminia ;  “  and  you 
can  have  nothing  to  tell  me  which  he  might  not  listen  to.” 

The  colonel  thanked  her  by  a  grateful  look,  and  squared  himself  on  the  sofa. 

“Indeed,  madame,  what  I  have  to  say  must  be  heard  by  you  only,”  said  Ran- 
denil,  speaking  mildly,  but  firmly.  “Allow  me  then  to  speak  just  a  few  words, 
without  the  presence  of  a  third  person.” 

“  After  what  the  lady  has  just  said,  your  importunity  is  misplaced,  sir,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  colonel,  sharply.  The  young  man  turned  round  to  him,  and  said,  thoug’a 
very  politely — 

“  I  spoke  to  madame,  and  not  to  you.  I  do  entreat  you,”  said  ho  to  Ermini.a, 
“  not  to  refuse  my  request.” 

“  The  lady  has  already  told  ycu - ”  answered  the  old  man ;  but  this  time  ho 

was  not  permitted  to  finish  his  sentence.  Erminia  was  one  of  those  women  who 
always  change  their  mind  when  they  find  their  “  mind”  supported  by  another, 
and  who  have  a  particular  dislike  of  despotism  in  the  shape  of  “  advice.” 

“  Excuse  me,  colonel,”  said  she,  rising ;  and,  without  hesitation,  she  moved 
towards  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  opened  it,  and  beckoned  Randeuil  to  follow : 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  she  nailed  the  old  man  to  the  sofa,  from  which  he  had 
half  risen,  by  diirting  at  him  an  authoritative  glance  which  he  durst  not  disobey. 

“Now  then,  sir,”  said  Erminia  to  the  young  man,  “I  am  ready  to  listen. 
UlTut  have  you  to  say  to  me?” 

Randeuil  was  about  to  shut  the  door  close. 

“  That  is  no  good,”  observed  Erminia,  half  humorously,  half  anxiously. 

“Perhaps  he  will  overhear?”  suggested  Randeuil,  looking  askance  at  IM.  La- 
teynie,  whom  he  perceived  to  be  as  easy  on  his  sofa  as  if  it  had  been  the  gridiron 
of  St.  Laurence. 

And  now,  indeed,  Erminia  laughed  outright.  “Well,  well  1”  smd  she,  “  in  tho 
first  place,  he’s  rather  deaf ;  and,  in  the  second,  why,  probably,  you  can  speak  low.” 
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The  test  manner  of  providing  these  has  been  a  subject  much  discussed  of 
and  various  excellent  schemes  have  been  projected,  and  in  many  cases  carried  out, 
for  doing  so.  Lodging-houses  in  large  towns  for  young  clerks  and  mechanics,  ge|» 
rated  from  their  families,  and  similar  establishments  for  h  males  in  a  like  situatka 
— sempstresses  or  servants  out  of  place — have  been  provide  1  by  the  co-operati^ 
zeal  of  the  philanthropist  and  wisdom  of  the  speculator — the  former  anxious  ti 
preserve  those  removed  unavoidably  from  home  influence  against  the  rUk  tl 
descending  in  the  social  scale,  by  the  moral  contamination  to  which  they  sr 
therefore  exposed ;  and  the  latter  willing  to  prevent,  or  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  tin 
increase  of  the  dangerous,  and  consequently  the  unproductive,  not  to  say  cxpensin 
classes  of  tlie  community.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  a  measure,  on  the  advisabilitj 
of  which  much  diversity  of  opinion  at  present  prevails ;  and  the  immediate  cow 
quence  of  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  w’ould  be  to  deprive  many,  and  some  d 
those  the  most  helpless  and  dependent,  of  their  natural  homes ;  and  yet  it  is  seldoi 
or  never  considered,  either  by  its  advocates  or  opponents,  in  regard  to  this  its  mint 
material  point. 

This  measure,  “  The  proposal  to  legalize  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,’ 
has  been  called,  in  good  faith  by  some,  in  irony  by  others,  “  a  woman’s  question,* 
which  is  very  true.  It  has  also  been  called,  in  the  same  manner,  or  manners,  “i 
wife’s  question,”  which  one  might  have  supposed  almost  every  one  of  common  senM 
would  have  perceived  to  be  incorrect.  In  what  way  the  possibility  of  a  husband 
marrying  his  wife’s  sister,  after  her  (the  wife’s)  death,  could  affect  the  peace  of  the 
wife  more  than  the  possibility  of  his  marrying  any  other  woman,  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  conceive ;  yet  the  opponents  of  such  marriages  found  their  strongest 
argument  on  the  supposed  unhappiness  and  disunion  to  be  created  between  husband 
and  w’ife  by  such  a  possibility ;  and  the  advocates,  admitting  (what  they  need  not 
admit)  such  supposition  by  a  sneer  at  the  female  jealousy  which  causes  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  yet  foimd  their  strongest  argument  on  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  wife 
during  her  lifetime,  and  the  husband  after  her  death,  in  the  prospect  of  a  futuN 
mistress  to  the  family,  who  should  unite  both  the  natural  and  matrimonial  tie. 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  married  people,  this  measure  would  affect  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  merely  according  to  character  and  circumstances,  and  not  at  all 
generally,  or  in  the  abstract.  If  a  man  be  so  lost  to  delicacy  and  good  feeling  ai 
to  show  his  wife  pretty  plainly  that  ho  is  anxious  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry  her 
sister,  no  doubt  it  must  be  very  unpleasant  to  her  feelings ;  but  the  unpleasantness 
must  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  if  he  had  evinced  a  desire  to  marry  any  one  else: 
the  loss  of  his  affection  must  cause  equal  bitterness,  no  matter  to  what  object  it 
may  be  diverted ;  and  should  that  bitterness  create  the  very  natural  wish  that  he 
should  be  frustrated  in  his  designs — the  very  likely  hope  that  his  ill-placed  love 
may  be  unsuccessful — such  wishes  and  hopes  would  be  surely  strengthened  by  h» 
confidence  in  the  right  feeling  and  affection  of  her  sister.  Here,  at  least,  the 
stranger  would  be  the  worse.  If  to  the  husband’s  infidelity  be  added  the  rival’e 
triumph,  surely  that  rival  is  more  likely  to  triumph  if  an  alien  in  blood ;  unlea 
women  as  a  class  are  to  bo  considered  so  degraded  in  feeling  as  that  the  sisterly 
tie  creates,  instead  of  love  and  good-will,  indifference,  not  to  say  animosity. 
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Where  a  woman  has  no  just  cause  for  jealousy,  and  is  not  of  a  naturally  sus¬ 
picious  and  self-tormenting  nature,  she  witnesses  with  perfect  complacency  her 
bnshand’s  proper  attentions  and  politenesses  to  her  female  friends  and  companions, 
a  well  as  to  those  relatives  on  both  sides,  against  his  future  marriage  with  whom 
there  is  neither  legal  nor  moral  prohibition.  To  a  woman  in  such  circumstances  a 
removal  of  the  present  disability  could  only  place  her  aster,  in  ordinary  cases,  in 
a  like  situation  with  those;  and  if  her  husband's  good  principles  and  affection  for 
her  be  placed,  on  former  conviction,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  what  possible  manner 
could  such  removal  operate  to  disturb  such  conviction  ? 

It  is  supposing  too  much  to  imagine  that  the  instant  effect  of  this  measure 
Tould  be  to  make  all  right-minded  men  contemplate  a  wrong ;  especially  as  we 
find  the  existing  state  of  things  does  not  coerce  wrong-minded  men  into  acting 
rightly ;  or  that  all  unsuspicious,  happy-tempered  wives  are  to  be  converted  into 
jealous  viragos,  merely  because  there  are  two  or  three  women  more  in  the  world 
vhom  their  husbands,  should  they  survive  them,  may  marry  if  they  choose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  fondly  supposed,  and  interestingly  pictured,  of  a 
vife  and  mother  plaiming,  or  even  contemplating,  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
such  a  future  union  as  securing  a  kind  and  careful  parent  to  her  orphaned  children, 
ud  a  faithful  and  affectionate  partner  to  her  widowed  husband,  has  just  as  little 
existence  in  reality,  and  affords  just  as  untenable  grounds  on  which  to  found  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  general  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  marriages.  In 
this,  as  in  the  former,  character  and  circumstances  must  decide  each  separate  case. 
If  a  wife  and  mother  ever  seriously  realizes  the  possibility  of  another  wife  and 
mother  in  her  place — and  it  is  to  be  doubted — if,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  she  plan 
or  provide  for  such  a  possibility,  certainly,  if  a  sensible  and  judicious,  as  well  as  a 
tender  and  affectionate,  wife  and  mother,  she  would  plan,  or  at  least  wish,  that 
her  successor  in  tlicse  relations  should  be  equally  tender,  affectionate,  sensible,  and 
judicious  as  herself ;  but  that  she  would,  in  that  case,  necessarily,  or  even  always 
probably,  select  her  sister,  does  not  always  follow. 

Without  supposing  the  many  instances  in  which  sisters  differ  materially  in  their 
moral  and  religious  principles,  there  may  bo  even  minor  faults  of  temper,  of  dispo- 
sitiou,  of  habit ;  deficiencies  of  intellect,  of  education,  of  mere  manner ;  objections 
grounded  on  uncongeniality  of  sentiment,  on  difference  of  temperament,  on 
infirmity  of  health ;  any  or  all  of  which  aro  os  likely  to  exist  in  the  case  of  so  near 
a  relative  as  in  that  of  a  stranger,  and  certainly  must  be  much  better  known  and 
understood.  In  a  word,  in  the  very  unnatural  circumstances  supposed,  if  a  woman 
be  capable  of  choosing  rightly,  she  will  be  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  the 
plausible  consideration  that  a  relative  must  be  the  best,  wisest,  and  most  loving, 
merely  on  account  of  the  relationship ;  and,  if  she  be  not  capable  of  choosing  rightly, 
her  advice  had  better  not  be  attended  to.  Here,  as  in  the  former  argument,  too 
much  has  been  taken  for  granted — too  much  scope  has  been  allowed  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  and  what  might  possibly  occur  in  individual  cases  has  been  permitted  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  being  the  rule  in  all.  Because  a  sister  may,  and,  if  she  have 
the  opportunity,  will,  act  treacherously  towards  a  sister,  just  as  she  would  to  any 
other  person — her  disposition  being  bad,  and  her  morals  low — it  was  too  readily 
assumed  that  women  in  general  would  distrust  their  sisters’  intentions  and  conduct, 
nnless  held  strictly  in  check  by  a  lcg.al  prohibition.  And  because  members  of  one 
family  arc  very  Lkely  to  be  one  in  feeling  and  principle,  and  would,  in  that  case. 
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have  a  right  beyond  a  stranger  to  preference  and  trust,  it  -was  taken  for  grantd 
that  they  are  always  so ;  or  that,  even  if  a  difference  exist,  the  mere  tie  of  relation, 
ship  is  a  claim  to  confidence,  above  wisdom,  probity,  judgment,  nobility  of  though 
superiority  of  sentiment,  or  any  other  quality  which  should  command  our  esteea 
A  step-mother — and  that  much-maligned  relation  is,  probably,  in  the  grcita 
number  of  instances,  a  good  sort  of  person  enough — gives  a  better  guarantee  of  bo 
fitness  for  the  office  in  her  own  integrity  and  good  sense  than  in  the  more  fact 
previous  relationship. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  other  woman  could  feel  for  children  what  the 
mother  does:  the  conduct  of  any  person  fulfilling  the  maternal  duties  without th 
actual  tie  must  be  regulated  by  what  may  be  called  even  a  higher  motive  tka 
maternal  instinct — thorough  good  principle ;  and  it  is  that  which  should  be  lookd 
for  rather  than  any  sentimental  affection.  Unless  in  a  few  cases,  where  the  hciit 
selects  one  or  two  among  the  many  connected  by  ties  of  blood  on  whom  to  bestoi 
peculiar  affection,  the  natural  rule  is,  that  the  affections  decrease  in  intensity  vitl 
the  receding  relationship ;  and  persons  amiable  and  benevolent  in  disposition,  of 
strong  affections,  and  most  closely  united  in  regard  to  the  brothers  or  sisters  will 
whom  they  have  been  brought  up,  will  yet  grieve  little  for  the  death  of » 
brother  or  sister’s  child.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  an  aunt  placed  in  th 
capacity  of  step-mother,  if  she  be  inclined  to  neglect  her  duty,  or  performit 
ill,  holds  a  much  more  irresponsible  position  than  a  stranger ;  and  that  the  situatk* 
of  those  under  her  care  must  therefore  be,  beyond  comparison,  worse.  A  strangs 
has  the  watchful  eyes  of  not  only  the  father’s,  but  the  dead  mother’s,  rclatiTs 
on  her  conduct :  she  dare  not,  for  fear  of  shame,  be  as  careless  or  as  harsh  as  site 
would  be.  Even  her  husband  may,  from  old  association,  be  inclined  to  defeu 
good  deal  to  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  his  first  wife’s  family :  if  they  be  rich o 
influential,  he  may  do  so  from  interested  motives ;  if  his  first  marriage  were  oned 
affection,  from  a  better  feeling.  The  children  are,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent, 
guarded  from  her  power,  should  she  be  disposed  to  use  it  ill :  the  world  itself  viB 
exercise  a  closer  ef^pionnage  on  her  actions ;  but  the  aunt  is  all  in  all,  and  woe  he  to 
the  young  people  if  she  be  not  what  she  should. 

A  much  stronger  case  may  be  supposed,  where  the  aunt,  having  a  family  of  her 
own,  would  be  anxious,  in  the  case  of  wealth  and  influence,  to  secure  the  greatot 
amount  of  both  for  her  own  children.  Here,  indeed,  she  may  be  a  powerful  enemy. 
A  stranger  has  no  claim  on  the  maternal  relatives  of  the  first  wife’s  children; 
cannot  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  (the  children’s)  rights ;  hut  the  aunt  bas 
an  equal  title ;  and,  without  even  supposing  actual  dishonesty,  it  would  be  expect¬ 
ing  too  much  from  human  nature  did  she  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  exert  it 
True,  she  might  exert  it  were  she  the  w'ife  of  any  other  man  than  her  late  sister's 
husband ;  but  she  could  scarcely,  perhaps,  do  so  to  such  effect,  .and  certainly  not 
to  the  exciting  of  such  bitterness  of  feeling  in  the  injured  persons,  or  so  much  to 
the  degradation  of  her  owm  moral  nature,  or  the  hardening  of  her  own  seiisibilitia 

But  it  must  further  be  doubted  whether  the  position  would  be  a  very  enviable 
one  to  the  aunt  herself ;  and  this  even  by  those  who  are  the  most  strenuous  asserten 
of  the  advantages  to  bo  gained  by  the  widower  and  children.  If  the  position  d 
“  second  in  aucction”  be  always  in  some  degree  an  unpleasant  one  to  the  feelings 
of  a  woman  of  any  delicacy,  demanding  from  her  great  exercise  of  self-control, 
it  must  be  manifestly  worse  in  the  case  contemplated.  A  stranger  might  flatter 
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herself  tliat  she  would  have  been  her  husband’s  first  choice  had  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  but  the  sister,  who  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  long  period  before  and 
after  the  first  marriage,  during  which  sho  was  nothing  and  her  sister  all,  cannot 
have  any  such  satisfaction.  This  may  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  mere  viewing 
the  matter  in  a  sentimental  light ;  still,  as  such,  it  will  have  weight  with  some. 

The  women  most  nearly  concerned,  those  to  whom  this  question  is  one  of 
paramount  importance,  are  not  the  wives  and  mothers  of  England,  or  tbo  sisters, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  expecting  to  become  wives  and  mothers  in  so  unsisterly  a 
manner ;  but  the  sisfers,  who,  perhaps,  not  only  are  not  expecting,  at  any  near  period, 
or  under  any  particular  circumstances,  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  but  probably  have 
very  little  hope,  it  may  be,  very  little  wish,  of  ever  being  so  at  all. 

There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  cannot  count  among  his  or  her  acquaintance  a 
number  of  families  in  which  a  sister — deprived  of  parents,  and,  therefore,  of  home, 
or,  it  may  be,  only  to  serve  and  assist  a  beloved  relation — resides  with  a  married 
sister,  sharing  her  cares,  cheering  her  by  pleasant  companionship,  and  being 
regarded  by  her  husband,  no  less  than  by  her,  as  a  relative.  Now  it  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee  that  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  marriage  law  would  quite  prevent 
this.  Whatever  might  bo  the  feeling  of  the  wife,  no  young  woman  could  accept 
the  protection,  the  affection,  the  attentions— quite  proper  when  given  by  a  man  who 
can  never  legally  bo  more  to  her  than  a  brother,  and  whom  she  is  expected  to 
regard  as  such — from  a  man  who  might,  by  the  accident  of  a  moment  or  the 
Bckness  of  a  few  days,  be  in  a  position  to  offer  her  his  hand.  All  attention  and 
respect  which  he  might  with  propriety  offer  to  any  other  female  acquaintance  or 
distant  relative  she  might,  of  course,  with  equal  propriety,  receive ;  but  certainly 
sot  that  brotherly  kindness  and  familiarity  which  make  it  quite  common,  and 
quite  correct,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  for  her  to  travel  alone  with  him,  to 
remain  in  his  house  a  resident  alone  with  him,  during  her  sister’s  absenee ;  to  allow 
him  to  act  for  her  in  legal  or  other  business  matters  as  her  nearest  connexion — in 
fact,  to  assume  in  all  respects  the  responsibility  and  character  of  a  brother ;  or,  if 
there  be  much  difference  in  their  relative  ages,  in  this  latter  point  more  of  a  father. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  vast  number  of  young  persons,  or  persons  not  young, 
so  placed,  is  a  serious  consideration.  In  the  middle  and  lower  classes  there  arc 
many  women  thus  situated,  who — able  to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  but  not 
entirely  to  maintain  themselves,  by  teaching,  by  needlework,  by  other  means — 
accept  thankfully  an  asylum  in  a  well-married  sister’s  house ;  giving,  in  lieu  of 
lodging  and  board,  assistance,  during  otherwise  idle  hours,  in  the  household  busi¬ 
ness,  little  presents  to  the  mother  or  children,  or  a  trifling  sum,  which  would  only 
procure  starvation  in  a  solitary  lodging.  What  is  to  become  of  these  now  happy, 
protected,  and  yet  not  quite  dependent  persons  ?  Are  they  to  bo  driven  forth  to 
the  lonely  independence  which  to  many  working  women  is  sheer  penury  and  desti¬ 
tution,  if  not  vice  and  infamy  ? 

That  the  division  of  the  human  race  into  families,  bound  by  a  tie  of  mutual 
interest  and  affection  into  households,  acknowledging  one  governing  head,  and 
reciprocating  kindness  and  friendly  offices,  is  that  contemplated  by  Nature,  no  one 
can  deny ;  and  though  in  all  communities  there  must  bo  a  number  who  cannot 
—from  lack  of  family  ties,  or  because  the  work  necessary  for  their  support  obliges 
them  to  live  in  another  manner — enjoy  this  happy  arrangement,  yet  the  benefit  to 
individuals  or  nations  produced  by  the  maintenance  of  the  majority  in  this  their 
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naturally  and  dmnely-intended  position  is  so  obvious,  and  so  generally  acknot. 

'  ledged,  that  every  day  sees  fresh  exertions  made  for  assimilating  the  dwellings  tt 

i  those  separated  from  home  to  something  as  like  it  as  possible.  Human  beings  was 

I  not  formed  morally  or  physically  to  bo  driven  in  herds  like  cattle,  or  to  work  ii 

I  swarms  like  bees,  or  repose  in  flocks  like  sheep.  This  is  not  the  age  in  which  itk 

:  necessary  to  impress  the  fact ;  we  have  learned  to  think  that  even  soldiers’  barrack- 

j  rooms  were  too  much  like  pens,  and  that  a  nearer  approach  to  a  home  might  make 

j  them  better  men  ;  in  factories,  in  workshops,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  thoee 

I  operatives  who  are  enabled  to  maintain,  or  who  belong  to,  a  decent  home,  mint 

I  have  the  advantage  in  good  conduct,  in  thrifty  habits,  in  industry;  and  all 

employers  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  encourage  the  binding  of  “  the  bundl# 
of  sticks.”  The  waifs  and  strays  of  society  are  always  liable  to  become  inimical 
to  its  peace ;  though  trained  to  act  in  concert  during  the  hours  of  discipline  at 
work,  like  the  wheels  and  cogs  of  a  machine,  there  is  no  real  unity  of  purpose,  no 
community  of  interest,  apart  from  that  work ;  but  the  family,  or  household,  is  the 
centre  from  which  radiates  all  the  lesser  and  remoter  connexions,  of  more  distant 
relations,  of  neighbours,  of  friends.  The  household  is,  then,  the  thing  to  be  kept 
intact  by  all  who  wish  prosperity  to  a  community  or  a  nation. 

How  many  households  would  be  broken  up,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  this  projected  measure !  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  the  apprehend 
of  this.  The  present  state  of  society  shows  it.  Scarcely  ever  is  a  young  female 
friend,  on  however  friendly  and  familiar  terms  she  may  be,  and  however  unsns* 
picious  the  wife,  and  above  suspicion  the  husband,  received  as  a  permanent  inmate 
in  a  family ;  the  dread  of  observation  and  censure  on  her  most  innocent  worh 
and  actions  by  malicious,  or  at  least  silly  and  unreflecting,  acquaintances,  mart 
prevent  it.  No  one  but  a  sister,  by  the  united  voice  of  society,  can  fill  that 
sisterly  place ;  and  from  that  place  society  can  scarcely  afford  that  she  should  he 
driven  out. 

In  the  higher,  no  less  than  the  middle  and  lower,  ranks,  the  evil  would  be  great 
Young  women  of  rank  and  independent  means  could,  no  doubt,  if  dejadved  d 
parental  protection,  more  readily  find  a  suitable  and  respectable  home  among 
strangers ;  yet  it  would  but  ill  compensate  for  the  unreserved  intimacy  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  brother's  and  sister’s  fireside.  To  those  legislators  for  women  who 
are  so  fond  of  pointing  to  matrimony  as  the  climax  of  female  happiness,  as  the 
ultimate  end  and  object  of  every  woman's  existence,  we  may  just  put  the  questioi 
—if  their  plan  gives  many  a  woman  a  chance  of  one  offer,  may  it  not  lessen  her 
chance  of  some  others?  A  young  woman  consenting  to  live,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  proposed,  in  her  brother-in-law’s  house,  will  be  as  much  exposed  to  the 
critical  observation  of  her  male  acquaintance  as  her  female ;  every  now  hanule* 
freedom  liable  to  misconstruction,  her  motives  doubted,  her  w'ords  and  action! 
misinterpreted.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  worthy  and  intelligent  man,  who  would 
otherwise  have  loved  her  but  the  more  for  her  truly  sisterly  feeling,  and  built  thereon 
Lis  confidence  in  her  conduct  as  a  wife,  may  not  quite  bo  able  to  escape  these 
ugly  doubts  and  fears,  and  be  thus  deterred  from  offering  her  his  hand  ?  It  seems 
at  least  as  likely  that  her  situation  should  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  watchful  and 
not  confident  lover,  as  of  the  otherwise  occupied,  and,^  perhaps,  happily  secure, 
sister  and  wife,  much  as  this  has  been  insisted  on. 

But  there  is  a  word  or  two  to  be  said  for  the  wives  also,  though  their  intcrert 
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in  the  question  is  not  that  generally  supposed.  Of  course,  the  permission  for  these 
marriages  implies,  at  some  future  time,  the  permismon  for  marriages  where  the 
idatioDship  is  at  present  precisely  the  same ;  namely,  that  of  women  with  their 
deceased  husband’s  brothers.  Common  sense  cannot  tolerate  the  absurdity  of 
leeognising  the  husband’s  brothers  as  also  the  wife’s,  while  the  wife's  sisters  are 

the  husband’s.  Here  wives  may,  though  not  as  generally,  suffer  as  much  from 
the  iTCaking  up  of  relationships  as  the  sisters  in  the  other  case ;  for  a  husband 
will  scarc‘“Jy  permit  to  be  offered,  nor  will  his  wife  consent  to  receive,  the  attention 
and  affection  which  his  brother  may  now  unblameably  give  her.  The  cases,  ot 
coarse,  arc  not  all  so  numerous,  where  a  married  woman  actually  needs  the 
protection  or  kindne?a  of  her  husband’s  brother;  still  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  profession  or  trade  of  a  married  man  obliges  frequent  absence  from 
home ;  and  where  his  brothe'— the  wife  herself  having  none — assumes,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  supervision  of  the  iousebold,  or  of  the  business;  indeed,  even  when 
the  wife  has  a  brother :  still  a  hud)a:?d  might  prefer  placing  such  a  confidence  in 
his  own,  as  being  less  likely  to  have  an  ini^'CSt  antagonistic  to  his. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  the  womeil’?  grievance  in  this  business  has 
been  too  strongly  put ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  any  arrangement  which 
weakens  a  family  tie  must  press  more  heavily  on  them.  Though  they  are  daUy 
becoming  less  dependent  and  helpless,  they  will  never  be  so  comp'?^tely  helpful  and 
independent  but  that  circumstances  and  situations,  states  and  condutons  of  life, 
which  may  not  materially  affect  a  man’s  happiness  or  respectability,  will  of 
utmost  consequence  to  theirs ;  nor  is  it  to  be  desired  that  they  should  not  be  so  aff  ec  ^5^ 
The  promoters  of  the  measure,  too,  while  endeavouring  to  prove  the  possible  advan* 
ttge  of  it  to  women,  have  so  completely  assumed  the  certain  advantage  to  men,  as  to 
take  no  pains  to  seek  for  or  offer  proof.  There  is  nothing  unfair,  therefore,  in  the 
opponents  assuming  that  the  former  is  the  ground  to  be  attacked ;  and  that,  if 
defeated  on  this  point,  it  may  be  justly  considered,  even  on  their  own  showing,  a 
one-sided  measure.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  convince  any  impartial 
person  that  men  in  general  would  be  as  little  gainers  by  the  forfeiture  of  existing 
brotherhood,  for  the  contingency  of  future  marriage,  as  women ;  and  that  the 
restoration  to  respectability  of  those  who  have  violated  the  law  would  be  dearly 
parchased  by  the  inconvenience  and  unhappiness  entailed  on  the  much  greater 
number,  who  neither  want  nor  wish  to  violate  it  as  it  stands,  nor  would  take 
advantage  of  it  if  it  were  altered. 

This  question  has,  with  much  zeal,  but  with  great  want  of  knowledge  and 
judgment,  been  argued  on  moral  and  theological  grounds — the  fact  being  that  it 
is  a  purely  social  one,  connected,  not  immediately,  but  merely  secondarily,  with 
religion  and  morality.  The  direct  law  of  God  contains  neither  injunction  nor 
prohibition  in  the  case,  though  both  have  been  assumed,  and  by  those  who  should 
have  been  better  informed.  This  fact,  however,  gives  no  more  just  reason  for 
niiuutaining  that  a  prohibition  should  not  be  placed,  if  tbe  good  of  society  requires 
it— or  that,  being  placed,  it  should  not  be  obeyed,  and  the  disobedience  considered 
as  a  UTong — than  for  maintaining  the  impropriety  and  injustice  of  the  numerous 
laws  found  necessary  to  be  enacted  and  enforced  in  every  state  and  government, 
which  hare,  nevertheless,  nothing  to  do  immediately  with  actual  moral  right  or 
wrong. 
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IX  TWO  PARTS. — I. 

The  captain  of  our  yacht  was  a  reticent  man,  yet  I  was  determined  to  lean 
how  he  had  received  that  scar  on  his  breast.  It  was  not  without  diihculty,  hov> 
ever,  that  I  induced  him  to  commence  the  following  narrative : — 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  18 — ,  that  we  were  conducting  to  Malta  an 
Englishman,  who,  like  yoimselves,  travelled  for  pleasure.  We  had.  been  two  honn 
in  the  harbour,  and  were  to  remain  there  eight  more ;  so,  instead  of  sticking  to  my 
ship,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  thought  I  would  look  up  some  old  friends  ia 
Valetta.  Well,  these  jolly  fellows  gave  me  a  dinner,  and  after  this,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  must  go  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  Oafe  Grec.  If  you  ever  go  to 
Valetta,  take  your  cup  of  coffee  there ;  it  is  not  the  most  beautiful,  but  it  is  the 
best  establishment  in  the  whole  city — Strada  Inglise,  a  hundred  steps  from  the 
prison. 

We  went,  then,  to  take  ouj  cup  at  the  cafe.  It  was  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  we  were  all  ehatting  at  the  door,  when  suddenly  I  saw  turn  round 
the  corner,  and  enter-  the  street,  a  young  man  between  five-and-twenty  and  thirty, 
pale,  scared — p,  picture  of  terror,  in  fact.  I  was  about  to  touch  my  neighbour  on 
the  should.'.^j  in  order  to  draw  his  attention  to  this  singular  apparition,  when  all  at 
once  tne  young  man  darted  upon  me,  and,  before  I  had  time  to  defend  myself,  he 
^ve  me  a  stab  with  a  knife  in  the  breast,  leaving  the  knife  in  the  wound ;  then, 
darting  off  as  rapidly  as  he  had  come,  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
disappeared. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  second.  No  one  had  seen  me  struck ;  I  hardly 
knew  it  myself.  Everybody  looked  stupefied,  and  repeated  the  name  of  “  Gaetano 
Sferra.”  I  was  soon  made  aware  that  I  was  becoming  weak :  I  felt  sick  and  faint 

“  What  has  that  strange  fellow  done  to  you  ?  How  pale  you  are !”  said  my 
neighbour. 

“What  has  he  done!”  repeated  I;  “look  here!”  I  took  the  knife  by  the 
handle,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  wound.  “  See,  this  is  what  he  has  done.”  Then, 
feeling  myself  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  I  sat  down  on  a  chair  to  prevent  mysdf 
from  falling  to  the  ground. 

“The  assassin!  the  assassin!”  cried  every  one.  “  It  was  Gaetano  Sferra— we 
recognised  him ;  it  was  he,  the  assassin  I” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  murmured  I,  mechanically,  “  it  was  Gaetano  Sferra.  The  assassin, 

the  assas - ”  I  finished ;  it  was  all  over  with  me ;  I  remained  two  or  three  days 

insensible. 

“  Well,  the  assassin  was  arrested,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Um — no !  It  was  quite  impossible  that  Gaetano  Sferra  could  have  dealt  the 
blow,  seeing  that  he  was  at  that  precise  moment  in  prison,  condemned  to  death,  and 
the  priest  with  him  preparing  him  for  his  execution  on  the  following  day.” 

“  It  must  have  been  some  other  person  who  closely  resembled  him — a  twin- 
brother,  perhaps?” 

“  Anyhow,”  said  I  at  the  time,  “  it  is  hard  to  have  received  a  stab  from » 
knife,  and  not  to  1  low  why  one  has  been  presented  -with  it,  or  who  gave  it. 
But  if  ever  I  meet  him,  there  will  be  an  account  to  settle  between  us.” 
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At  tliis  moment  Pietro,  my  pilot,  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  I  was 
lying- 

“  What,  are  you  here,  Pietro?”  I  cried. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Pietro,  “  and  have  been  here  for  the  last  two  days.  Captain, 
the  judge  is  outside.” 

“  Well,  show  him  in.” 

“He  is  not  alone,  captain.” 

“  Who  is  W'ith  him  ?” 

“The  man  said  to  be  your  assailant.” 

“  Ah,  ah !”  said  I. 

The  judge  entered ;  he  was  followed  by  a  young  man  whose  arms  were  pinioned, 
jnd  who  was  guarded  by  soldiers.  After  him  followed  two  individuals  dressed  in 
black — these  were  the  bwyers. 

“  Captain  Arena,”  began  the  judge,  “  was  it  you  who  received  a  stab  from  a 
knife  at  the  door  of  the  Cafe  Grec  ?” 

“  It  was  I  surely  enough,  and  here  is  the  proof  of  it,”  said  I,  removing  tho 
bedclothes,  and  showing  the  wound  on  my  breast. 

“Do  you  recognise  this  young  man  as  the  person  who  stabbed  you?”  said  tho 
judge,  bringing  forward  the  prisoner. 

My  eyes  at  this  instant  encountered  those  of  the  young  man — I  had  already 
recognised  his  face — but,  as  I  was  aware  that  one  word  from  me  would  condemn 
bim  at  once,  I  hesitated  to  speak. 

The  judge,  who  evidently  read  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  went  to  a  crucifix 
banging  on  the  wall,  and  brought  it  to  me.  “  Swear  by  this  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth." . 

I  hesitated. 

“  Take  the  oath  required  of  you,”  said  the  prisoner,  “  and  speak  according  to 
your  conscience.” 

“  AV'ell,  on  my  faith !  can  you - ” 

“  Yes ;  I  beg  you  will  do  so,”  interrupted  the  prisoner,  eagerly. 

“  In  that  case,"  replied  I,  placing  my  hand  on  the  crucifix,  “  I  may  speak  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  judge;  “now  answer.  Do  you  recognise  this  young 
man  as  the  person  who  gave  you  the  stab  wth  the  knife  ?” 

“  Most  certainly.” 

“  Then  you  swear  he  is  the  man?” 

“  I  swear  it.” 

He  turned  round  to  the  two  lawyers.  “  You  see,”  he  said,  “  even  the  wounded 
man  himself  is  deceived  by  this  strange  resemblance.” 

As  for  the  young  man,  a  gleam  of  joy  flashed  across  his  features. 

“  Do  you  persist  in  swearing  that  this  is  the  young  man  who  wounded  you  ?” 

I  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  my  forehead ;  for,  you  see,  this  sounded  like,  “  Are 
you  not  lying?”  • 

“Do  I  persist?  Yes,  I  do!  that  is  the  man.  lie  rushed  down  the  narrow 
itrect  in  which  the  Cafe  Grec  is  situated ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  black  overcoat  and 
grey  trowsers.” 

“  Gaetano  Sferra,”  said  the  judge,  “  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  deposition  ?” 

“  That  this  man  is  deceived,  as  all  those  were  deceived  who.  were  at  the  ca/e.” 
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‘‘  It  is  evidently  so,”  said  the  judge,  turning  to  the  lawyers  a  second  time. 

“I  deceived!’  cried  I,  raising  myself  up  in  the  bed,  despite  my  weaknai 
“  This  is  too  much !  I  tell  you  I  am  not  deceived  1" 

“  Send  for  the  surgeon !  send  for  the  surgeon !”  cried  Pietro. 

In  fact,  the  effort  I  had  made  liad  disarranged  the  bandages,  and  the  wooad 
had  reopened  afresh,  and  was  bleeding  profusely.  1  felt  myself  again  about  to 
become  insensible.  I  felt  the  room  whirling  round ;  and,  amidst  all  this,  I  sat 
the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  of  joy  so  fiendish,  that  I 
made  a  last  movement  to  leap  out  at  him,  seize  him  by  the  neck,  and  strangle  hioi. 
This  movement  exhausted  all  my  remaining  strength ;  a  bloody  film  passed  ora 
my  eyes,  1  felt  suffocated,  and  fell  back  insensible. 

1  remained  in  this  state  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  However,  I  gradually  recoveni 
At  the  end  of  a  month  1  was  on  my  legs  again ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  weebi 
was  able  to  go  on  board  my  ship  once  more.  As  for  the  Englishman,  he  had  gone 
away,  but  he  was  a  jolly  good  fellow  nevertheless.  He  had  paid  my  mate  the  sun 
agreed  upon,  just  as  though  he  had  made  the  voyage ;  and  he  moreover  left  a  sum 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  crew.  AVell,  once  on  board,  the  sea-breeze  soon  set  at 
up  again.  I  respired  with  a  free  chest  once  more,  and  1  opened  my  noouth  «s  if  I 
would  gulp  down  the  whole  current  of  air  that  blew  from  Greece. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  I  liad  occasion  to  return  to  Malta.  My  wife  would 
hardly  consent  to  my  going.  Poor  woman !  she  fancied  that  this  time  I  should 
leave  my  bones  there ;  but  I  reassured  her  as  well  as  I  was  able.  Moreover,  then 
was  all  the  more  reason  why  I  should  make  a  good  voyage  this  time,  as  ill-fortune 
had  attended  me  in  the  first.  On  this  occasion  I  carried  a  cargo,  and  had  not  a  sinj^ 
passenger.  The  passage  was  excellent ;  but  I  confess  I  did  not  re-enter  Malta  with 
the  lightest  heart  in  the  world ;  and,  when  I  had  transacted  my  business  ashore,  I 
returned  on  board  my  vessel  immediately.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  sail  on  the 
following  day,  and  was  about  to  take  a  nap  in  my  cabin,  when  Pietro  entered. 

“  Captain,”  he  said,  “  excuse  my  waking  you,  but  a  lady  wishes  to  speak 
with  you.” 

“  A  lady !”  said  I,  rubbing  my  eyes.  “  Where  is  she  ?” 

“  She  is  astern  in  a  little  boat.” 

“  Is  she  alone  ?” 

“  Only  the  boatmen  with  her.’’ 

“  And  who  is  the  lady  ?” 

“  I  have  asked  her  her  name,  but  she  replied,  that  did  not  concern  me.  She 
had  business  with  you,  and  not  with  me.” 

“  Is  the  young  lady  pretty  ?” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  say :  she  wears  a  veil,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  through  it.” 

“  Request  her  to  come  on  board.” 

Pietro  went  out.  I  seated  myself  at  the  further  end  of  a  table,  and  very 
quietly  unsheathed  my  knife.  I  had  grown  as  fierce  as  a  tiger-cat  since  my 
adventure,  and,  as  I  did  not  know  this  woman,  I  thought  it  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
man  in  disguise.  But,  as  they  say,  a  man  warned  is  a  man  armed,  and,  without 
bragging,  I  am  a  sufficiently  good  hand  at  the  knife  myself.  At  the  first  glance  I 
saw  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  she  was  really  a  unman — and  a  poor,  frightened 
little  unman  too,  for  I  could  see  through  her  cloak  that  she  trembled  in  every  limb. 
I  put  my  knife  in  my  pocket,  and  stepped  up  to  her. 
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«  Wliat  may  your  buunes  be  ?”  I  asked. 

^  Aie  you  the  captain  of  this  vessel  ?"  replied  die. 

“  Yes,  madam.” 

“  Have  you  any  business  that  will  detain  you  in  port  ?” 

“  I  mean  to  leave  to-morrow  morning.” 

Have  you  any  Maltese  passengers?” 

“  None.” 

“Do  you  sail  for  any  particular  port  in  Sicily?” 

“1  intend  to  make  for  the  port  of  Messina.” 

“  Will  you  earn  a  hundred  ducats  ?” 

“Magnificent  question!  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  objection — always 
providing  the  aiTair  does  not  compromise  me.” 

“  In  no  way." 

“  What  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“  You  must  bring  your  vessel  to  St.  John’s  Point  to-night.  At  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning  you  must  send  your  boat  ashore.  A  passenger  will  be  waiting  on  the 
Point.  He  will  say  to  you,  ‘  SicUy ;’  you  will  reply  to  him,  ‘  Malta.’  You  wi“. 
take  him  on  board,  and  disembark  him  at  the  first  port  in  Sicily.” 

“Well,  that  is  all  very  simple,”  replied  I;  “and  you  say  that  for  this  easy 
mice - ” 

“  Four  hundred'ducats  will  be  paid.  Here  are  two  hundred :  coimt  them.”  The 
itrange  lady  took  them  out  of  her  purse,  and  threw  them  on  the  table.  “  When 
you  reach  port,  the  passenger  himself  will  pay  you  the  remaining  two  hundred.” 

“  Well,  1  suppose  I  must  give  you  some  kind  of  acknowledgment — a  little 
bond - " 

“  Wherefore?  You  are  either  an  honest  man,  or  you  are  not.  If  you  are  an 
honest  man,  your  word  will  suffice ;  if  you  are  not,  why,  I  am  in  no  position  to 
establish  my  claim  in  any  court  of  law.” 

“How  is  it  you  have  selected  me?” 

“  I  was  walking,  to-day,  about  the  harbour.  I  knew  no  one  of  whom  to  ask  the 
service  which  I  claim  from  you.  I  saw  you  pass :  I  saw  you  enter  your  boat,  and 
row  straight  for  this  vessel,  and  I  concluded  you  were  the  captain  of  it.  1  waited 
till  night :  I  took  a  boat — and  here  I  am.” 

“  Well,  I  think  you  have  found  a  frank  and  honest  man.” 

“  That  is  all  I  want,”  replied  the  lady,  extending  her  hand  to  me.»  And  a 
pretty  little  hand  it  was,  in  truth — one  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  kiss. 

“  It  is  agreed,”  I  said ;  “  you  have  my  word.” 

“  You  have  not  forgotten  the  pass- words?” 

“  ‘  Sicily,’  and  ‘  Malta.’  ” 

“  That’s  right.  At  one  o’clock,  at  St.  John’s  Point." 

“  At  one  o’clock.” 

The  strange  lady  went  into  the  boat,  and  was  rowed  ashore.  St.  John’s  Point 
is  a  kind  of  cape  running  into  the  sea,  at  the  southern  end  of  ^lalta,  about  four 
miles  and  a-balf  distant  from  the  town  itself.  The  distance  from  where  we  lay 
was  about  five  or  six  miles;  the  wind  was  contrary;  we  should  have  to  row  the 
whole  distance ;  so  you  may  guess  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

At  half-past  twelve  we  were  half-a-mile  from  St.  John’s  Point.  Not  wishing 
to  apjiroach  nearer,  for  fear  of  being  seen,  1  reefed  sails,  and  sent  Pietro  ashore 
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■with  the  boat.  I  saw  him  row  away,  and  disappear  in  the  darkness.  A  quart# 
of  an  hour  afterwards  he  reappeared.  The  passenger  was  seated  in  the  stern  d 
the  boat ;  everything  had  thus  passed  off  well.  I  had  caused  our  state  cabin  to  be 
got  ready  for  the  stranger’s  reception,  and  sent  there  my  own  mattress.  In  orda 
not  to  appear  curious,  I  ■went  between-decks  while  he  was  coming  aboard.  On 
passenger  went  straight  to  his  cabin,  without  glancing  at  a  single  soul,  or  uttering 
a  syllable.  About  five  minutes  later,  Pietro  came  in  to  me. 

“  AVell,  Pietro,  how  have  things  gone?” 

“  Marvellously  well !”  he  replied ;  “  he  was  there,  waiting  with  the  woman  who 
had  come  on  board,  and  appeared  very  glad  to  see  me ;  for  hardly  had  he  caught 
sight  of  me,  than  he  hurriedly  embraced  the  woman,  and  ran  forward,  coming  np 
to  his  knees  in  water.  Then  we  exchanged  the  pass-words,  and  he  got  into  the 
boat.  As  long  as  the  lady  could  see  us,  she  remained  waving  her  handkerchief 
on  shore.” 

“  Have  you  seen  our  passenger  ?” 

“No;  he  hid  himself  in  his  cloak;  but,  from  his  voice  and  figure,  I  shonU 
say  he  was  a  young  man — the  lover  of  the  lady,  probably.” 

It  was  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning — the  wind  blowing  a  beautifnl 
breeze — a  splendid  moon  overhead — and  Malta  already  far  behind  us ;  and  I  wu 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  deck,  thinking  of  my  wife,  and  of  tin 
friends  I  was  going  to  meet,  when  suddenly  I  saw  the  cabin-door  open,  and  the 
passenger  step  out.  His  first  glance  was  to  assure  himself  as  to  where  we  were. 
Malta  appeared  behind  us  like  a  black  speck ;  and,  at  the  sight,  he  seemed  to 
breathe  more  freely.  I  now  remembered  the  precautions  he  had  taken  ii 
coming  on  board ;  and,  to  relieve  him,  I  walked  towards  the  hatchway,  and 
was  about  to  go  below,  when,  taking  two  or  three  steps  forward,  he  said — 

“  Captain  1” 

I  started.  It  seemed  that  I  had  heard  that  voice  before,  as  in  a  dream :  I 
turned  round  quickly. 

“  Captain!”  he  continued,  walking  towards  me,  “  do  you  think,  if  this  wind  holds, 
we  shall  reach  Messina  by  to-morrow  evening?” 

By  degrees,  as  he  approached,  I  thought  I  could  recognise  his  features  as  I  had 
before  recognised  his  voice.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  stared  at  me  fixedly,  and  as 
if  petrified.  Little  by  little,  as  the  distance  between  us  decreased,  my  recollection 
returned^  and  my  suspicions  were  changed  into  certainties.  As  for  him,  it  trss 
plain  he  wished  himself  anywhere  but  where  he  was.  There  was  no  mode  of  flight, 
however :  we  had  the  sea  all  round  us,  and  land  was  distant  more  than  three  leagrws. 
Nevertheless,  he  staggered  back,  till  the  cabin-door  prevented  his  further  retreat. 
I  continued  to  advance  till  wc  were  brought  face  to  face.  We  stared  at  each  other 
a  moment  without  saying  a  word,  he  pale  and  haggard,  I  with  a  savage  smile  on 
my  lips.  At  length  he  broke  the  silence. 

“  You  are  Captain  Giuseppe  Arena,”  he  said  to  me  in  a  heavy  tone. 

“  And  you  are  the  assassin,  Gaetano  Sferra!”  replied  I. 

“  Captain !”  said  he,  “  you  are  an  honest  man — have  mercy  on  me.  Do  not 
give  me  up." 

“  I  give  you  up !” 

“  On  arriving  at  Sicily,  I  will  double  the  .sum  you  have  been  promised.” 

“  I  have  received  two  hundred  ducats  to  conduct  you  to  Messina — you  are  to 
give  me  another  two  hundred  on  disembarking.  I  will  take  nothing  more.” 
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“  And  you  will  fulfil  your  promise  to  put  mo  on  shore  safe  and  sound?'* 

“  1  will  put  you  ashore  without  one  hair  of  your  head  being  touched.  But,  oneo 
there,  we  will  settle  a  little  account  between  us.  I  will  repay  your  stab  with  a  stab 
before  we  part.” 

“  Will  you  kill  me,  captain  ?” 

“  Wn'tch !”  said  I — “  I  leave  murder  to  such  caitiUs  as  yomself  1” 

“  Vrell,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?” 

“  I  intend,  as  you  play  so  well  with  the  knife,  that  we  shall  play  together ;  all 
the  chances  are  on  your  side :  you  have  already  had  the  first  cut.” 

“  But  I  cannot  use  the  knife  myself.” 

“  Bull  I  enough  of  that !”  replied  I,  opening  my  shirt  and  displaying  my  breast. 
“You  must  not  tell  me  that ;  besides,  it  is  not  very  difficult.” 

“  What  if  I  refuse  ?” 

“  Ah !  if  you  refuse,  that’s  another  thing.  I  shall  put  you  ashore  as  I  have 
aid.  I  will  give  you  an  hour  to  reach  the  mountains,  after  which  I  will  inform  the 
authorities,  and  then  you’ll  have  to  look  after  yourself ;  for,  if  you  are  taken,  you 
vill  be  hanged,  you  know.” 

“  And  if  I  accept  your  challenge,  and  kill  you  ?” 

“  If  you  kill  me,  well — there  will  be  an  end  of  our  duel  1” 

“  Will  they  not  piusuc  me  ?” 

“  Who  ?  my  friends  ?” 

“  No — the  authorities.” 

“  Tush !  is  there  a  single  real  Sicilian  who  would  inform  against  you  bectauso 
you  had  killed  me  in  fair" fight?” 

“  Well,  I  will  fight  1”  ho  said. 

“  Good  night,  then  ;  we  will  talk  over  this  at  Contossa,  or  at  Scalletta.  Till 
then,  the  ship  is  yours,  seeing  that  you  pay  for  it.  You  may  pace  my  deck  in 
perfect  case.  As  for  myself,  I  am  off  to  my  berth.” 

I  went  dovm  the  hatchway,  woke  Pietro,  and  told  him  all  that  had  passed. 
The  day  after  the  next,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  Scalletta,  and 
Gaetano  Sferra,  myself,  and  two  of  my  men,  got  into  the  boat.  When  we  landed, 
my  men  placed  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  Gaetano,  in  order  to  guard  against 
his  escape.  Our  passenger  saw  the  meaning  of  this  movement. 

“  Y^our  precautions  are  unnecessary,”  said  he.  “  I  am  ready  to  fight  this  duel 
either  with  sword,  pistol,  or  knife.” 

“  Then,”  said  I,  “  you  will  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  attempt  to 
escape  ?” 

“  I  give  it.” 

I  made  a  sign  to  my  men,  and  they  allowed  him  to  walk  alone.  We  continuel 
our  journey,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  arrived  at  the  little  tavern  of  my  friend 
Matteo,  called  the  Golden  Anchor. 

“  Good  day,  Alatteo,”  said  I  to  the  host.  “  To  come  to  the  point  at  once — ■ 
this  gentleman  and  myself  have  had  a  few  words  together,  and  we  should  like  to 
indulge  in  a  httle  knife  exercise.  I  suppose  you  can  accommodate  us  with  a 
room  ?” 

“Two,  my  boys !”  said  old  Matteo. 

“Thanks!  One  will  suffice.  Now,  should  anything  unpleasant  occur,  you 
will  know  what  to  say.  This  gentleman  and  myself  were  at  dinner ;  we  had  a 
dispute ;  we  played  with  knives,  and  so  on.  And  mind,  if  one  of  us  is  killed,  it 
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was  be  who  was  quite  in  the  wrong.  Now,  old  fellow,  prepare  the  dinner.  Run, 
Pietro,  and  buy  two  knives  exactly  alike ;  you  know  the  kind  of  weapon  we  want 
You,  Nunzio,  will  go  in  search  of  the  cure.  By-the-bye,”  said  I  to  Gaetano 
Sferra,  who  had  listened  to  all  this  with  the  greatest  indifference,  “  I  give  yo* 
notice  that  I  shall  require  a  mass ;  it  can’t  be  sjiid  till  to-morrow  morning ;  but  I 
shall  want  it,  nevertheless.  Now,  in  order  that  I  may  not  have  any  advantage 
over  you,  have  you  any  request  to  make  in  that  w'ay  ?  Fra  Girolamo  says  the 
best  masses.” 

“  Thank  you,”  replied  Gaetano ;  “  but  I  hope  you  don’t  think  I  believe  m 
that  stupidity !  You  believe  in  it — so  much  the  worse  for  you !” 

Pietro  and  Nunzio  went  out,  each  to  execute  the  commission  with  which  ht 
was  charged.  I  remained  alone  with  Gaetano  Sferra  and  old  Matteo. 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  I  to  Gaetano,  “  if  you  have  nothing  to  communicate  to  a 
priest,  you  have  doubtless  something  to  settle  with  the  world — you  have  a  father, 
a  mother,  a  lady-love.  Matteo,  some  ink  and  paper.  Write,  as  1  do,  to  yon 
dearest  friend ;  and,  if  I  kill  you,  on  my  honour  your  letter  shall  be  delivered." 

“  Oh,  that’s  another  thing.  There  you  are  right,"  replied  Gaetano,  taking  ink 
and  paper  from  old  Matteo.  Pietro  returned  with  the  knives  just  as  we  had 
finished.  “  Now,”  said  Gaetano  Sferra,  “  when  you  please,  I  am  ready.” 

“  Everything  is  prepared,”  said  old  Matteo,  returning  to  his  kitchen. 

“  Let  us  go  upstairs,  then,”  said  I  to  Gaetano. 

We  proceeded  upstairs;  Gaetano  leading  the  way,  and  walking  with  a  firm 
step.  1  w'aa  convinced  that  he  was  a  brave  man. 

As  Matteo  had  stated,  a  table  was  prepared  for  us,  dinner  was  laid  out 
Pietro  deposited  a  knife  at  each  end  of  the  table. 

“  If  you  know  any  one  in  this  town,  and  would  like  to  have  him  for  a  second, 
send  for  him ;  we  will  wait.” 

“  1  know  no  jiersou,  captain.  Besides,  tliese  two  worthy  fellows  are  here,* 
replied  Gaetano,  pointing  to  Pietro  and  Nunzio,  the  pilot.  They  will  serve  as 
seconds  for  both  of  us.” 

This  coolness  of  manner  astouLshed  me.  Since  1  had  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  man,  I  had  lost  a  great  portion  of  my  desire  for  revenge.  1  resolved  ts 
make  an  attempt  at  reconciliation. 

“  Listen !”  said  L  “  There  is  evidently  some  mystery  in  all  this  affair,  which 
I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  guess.  You  are  not  a  murderer.  Why  did  you  stab 
me  ?  AMiy  select  mo  for  a  thrust  from  your  unlucl'.y  knife  ?  Be  frank — tell  me 
all.  Should  you  tell  me  that  you  have  been  goaded  on  by  some  fearful  necessity- 
some  strange  fatality,  stronger  than  man’s  will — why,  then  all  will  be  cleared 
up,  and  mu’  affa'r  will  terminate.”  * 

Gaetano  reflected  an  instant,  tlien,  with  a  sombre  air,  replied — 

“  I  can  tell  you  nothing — the  secret  is  not  mine  alone.  It  could  not  haw 
been  chance  that  brought  us  together.  What  is  written  is  written ;  and  these 
things  must  be  accomplished.  Let  us  fight  1” 

In  short,  he  would  listen  to  nothing. 

Each  of  us  in  turn  got  into  our  cask.  But  when  it  w'as  Gaetano’s  turn  to  have 
his  left  arm  tied  behind  his  back,  as  mine  had  been,  he  pretended  that  this 
embarrassed  him,  and  requested  to  have  his  arm  free.  It  was  immediately  untied. 
We  commenced  the  ducL 
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FUAUDS,  FAIR  AND  UNFAIR. 

What  is  a  fraud?  Obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  Undoubtedly. 
Bat  nmy  not  the  obtaining  of  anything  under  false  pretences  be  called  a  fraud? 
ffe  think  so.  The  monosyllable  is  convenient ;  it  means  a  great  deal,  and  it  has 
become  familiar.  From  the  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  of  fable-book,  to  Sir  John 
Dean  Paul  of  banking  notoriety,  we  have  always  had  plenty  of  this  melodramatic 
gtuff,  called  “fraud,”  to  contend  with.  Fraud  really  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
human  race ;  and,  indeed,  a  small  dash  of  it  spices  the  daily  intercourse  of  man 
with  man,  and  prevents  one  person  mistaking  another  for  an  angel.  We  do  not 
object  to  trade  wth  a  man  who  drives  a  close  bargain  ;  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
admiration  for  him  who  keeps  his  weather  eye  open,  and  presses  the  whole  world 
into  his  sendee  to  attain  his  ends ;  and,  although  we  fight  shy  of  an  unmitigated 
acamp,  we  have  an  instinctive  admiration — whether  high  or  low — of  cleverness. 
Many,  many  times  more  than  once  have  we  been  victimized  by  a  species  of  eccen¬ 
tric  fraud,  which  has  made  us  smart  a  little  at  first,  but  which  has  afforded  us 
10  much  amusement  afterwards,  that  we  have  laughed  heartily  with  those  who  won 
at  our  expense. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  thing  not  generally  known,  that  the  way  to  succeed  in  any 
undertaking  is,  first,  to  find  out  the  elements  of  success  in  those  that  have 
flourished  in  the  path  you  are  about  to  tread — ^then,  go  ahead. 

In  the  rolls  of  antiquity  it  is  recorded,  that  when  men  and  women  gave  over 
wearing  velvet,  cloth,  and  brown  rasset  boots  and  shoes  for  the  black  polished 
leather  even  yet  so  common,  the  genius  who  invented  blacking  made  a  large 
fortune  therefrom.  And  this  is  how  he  did  it.  He  published  himself  to  the  woiid 
at  large,  as  the  firm  of  “  Night  and  Swallow,”  who  made  and  sold  a  jet  polish  for 
boots  and  shoes,  “  one  trial  of  which  would  suffice  to  prove,”  &c.,  &c.  As  good  as 
his  word  was  the  blacking-maker ;  and  a  man  could,  by  the  aid  of  his  brilliant  jet, 
convert  the  leg  of  his  Wellington  boot  into  a  mirror,  at  which  he  might  shave 
himself,  if  it  pleased  him  so  to  do.  But  the  public  do  not  rush  to  buy  a  new  thing 
merely  because  it  is  new ;  the  English  public  is  far  more  conservative  than  some 
fussy  old  fogies  think  it.  “  Night  and  Swallow”  took  this  view  of  the  matter ; 
and  it  happened,  in  consequence,  that  one  fine  morning,  in  different  parts  of 
London,  footman  John  Thomas,  boots  of  the  Swan,  the  head  ostler  of  the  Saracen’s 
Head,  and  sundry  servant-maids,  were  ordering,  amongst  other  things,  at  their 
respective  oil-shops,  dozens,  half-dozens,  quarter- dozens,  and  single  bottles  of 
Night  and  Swallow’s  “  most  beautiful  blacking.”  Of  course,  the  oil-shop-keeper 
Boon  supplied  it,  not  a  little  pleased  to  procure  a  new  and  profitable  article  in  such 
great  demand.  The  inventive  genius  who  set  these  inquiries  in  motion  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  both  Night  and  Swallow ;  and  he  was  also  foreman,  journeyman,  and 
traveller  to  his  own  firm.  He  was  one  of  those  fortunate  travellers  who  happened 
to  solicit  “orders”  at  the  very  shops  where  his  article  had  been  inquired  after  but 
a  few  hours  before.  He  paid  handsome  fees  to  his  boot-cleaning,  plush-wearing 
emissaries  to  “  hold  their  own,”  and  drop  into  every  conceivable  shop  where  the 
celebrated  jet  was  not  kept,  and  ask  for  the  same.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale  of — 
a  grand  success.  But,  in  order  that  the  writer  of  this  narrative  may  not  be 
ebarged  with  advocating  a  very  shocking  morality,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
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nearly  all  the  grand  Buccesse#  in  trade  have  been  based  upon  a  solid  foundation: 
the  thing  sold  was  really  good :  the  fraud,  if  there  was  any,  lay  in  some  artful  con¬ 
trivance  to  create  and  continue  a  sort  of  fictitious  demand  for  a  particular  com- 
modify  until  the  real  demand  arrived. 

In  a  populous  town  in  an  English  eastern  county,  a  few  years  since,  anived  i 
Dr.  Thompson,  who  hired  a  house  situate  in  the  midst  of  other  houses  occupied 
by  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  chemists — a  sort  of  Qitarlier  Mtdecin — and  furnisM 
that  house  very  tastefully.  lie  regularly  attended  church,  all  public  festivals,  and 
lent  a  useful  liand  in  various  ways,  and  on  various  occasions,  in  an  unostentatiom 
manner.  He  w.as  a  perfect  master  of  the  small  courtesies  of  life,  was  amiable,  and, 
in  short,  a  nice  little  bachelor,  who  r.apidly  made  acquaintances,  and  appeared  ticli. 
But  he  was  not  rich.  He  borrowed  a  handsome  sum  through  an  insurance  office ; 
obtained  long  credits ;  set  up  what  they  call  a  “  gig”  in  those  parts  —a  tall  two- 
wheeler — ^in  which,  with  a  livery  servant,  he  drove  about  from  early  morn  till- 
after  dewy  eve.  Sometimes  he  was  quite  “  fagged,”  when  he  would  beg  Mr.  Difit 
— a  good-natured  member  of  the  cloth — to  visit  his  (two !)  patients.  No  doctor  of 
them  all  made  more  calls,  consulted  his  tablets  oftener,  smiled  more  complacentlj 
upon  everybody,  patted  more  children’s  heads,  uttered  less  scandal  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  brethren,  or  engaged  in  such  multifarious  occupations  as  Dr.  Thompson. 
Eighteen  months  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Old  Cathedraltown,  an 
imintroduced  man,  he  was  wanted  at  the  local  “Polytechnic”  to  superintend 
electrical  experiments  ^  at  the  “  Brotherly  Society”  to  read  an  essay  on  the 
“  Sublime  and  the  Ridiculous;”  at  the  Board  of  Guardians;  at  the  Vestry;  and 
at  the  Town-Council.  “  Dr.  Thompson  is  wanted  immediately!”  would  shout  the 
stentorian  town-crier,  in  the  midst  of  a  tragedian’s  soliloquy  at  the  theatre. 
Dr.  Thompson  was  sometimes  “  wanted  out  of  court”  whilst  the  judge  was  sum¬ 
ming  up  a  very  important  case,  and  the  crowded  audience  w'ere  listening  to  him 
with  breathless  attention.  The  rivd  race  demands  for  Dr.  Thompson  waxed  fast 
and  furious,  but  the  actual  necessity  for  Dr.  Thompson’s  ministrations  each  time 
he  was  so  vociferously  demanded  from  those  places  where  men  most  do  congregate 
this  deponent  sayeth  not — nor  did  Dr.  Thompson.  But  this  much  can  be  told. 
The  “profession’’  soon  acknowledged  Dr.  Thompson  to  be  a  skilful,  estimable  man, 
and  to  I’.ave,  by  some  mysterious  (!)  agency,  acquired  au  admirable  practice  in 
one-tenth  of  the  orthodox  time  allowed  for  accomplishing  that  feat  in  OIJ 
Cathedraltown. 

Another  eccentric  mode  for  getting  on  in  the  world  was  that  of  a  lawyer’s  clerk, 
who  wore  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  (accidentally,  of  course),  who  walked 
about  the  seaport  town  in  v/hich  he  lived,  with  his  trowsers  tucked  into  the  back 
part  of  his  boots,  his  neckcloth  all  awry,  and  sometimes  his  right  glove  on  his  left 
hand;  who  listened  with  a  gaping,  half-vacant  stare  to  everybody’s  tale,  but  to!J‘ 
nobody  what  he  thought  of  it.  Against  the  utterance  of  anything  that  would 
“  make  another  as  wise  as  himself”  (his  favourite  phrase)  he  sealed  his  lips.  Being, 
however,  already  sat  down  for  a  fool,  or  next  door  to  one,  whatever  he  did  say  was 
accounted  as  of  little  worth ;  until,  one  day,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  disputed, 
with  an  articled  pupil,  some  technical  points  of  law,  and  proved  his  own  knowledge 
to  be  the  more  accurate  of  the  two.  The  articled  pupil  was  not  a  little  astounded  to 
find  that  Blackstonc,  chapter  and  verse,  and  the  complicated  statute  of  uses,  were 
as  familiar  to  “  Numskull”  (his  elegant  sobriquet),  as  the  colour  of  parchment  or 
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ink.  On  another  occasion,  some  valuable  evidence  was  wanted  from  an  obtuse  old 
peasant  whom  noboly  could  turn.  Numskull  kept  the  old  man’s  company  in  the 
top-room  he  frequented  night  after  night,  wormed  himself  into  his  graces,  joked 
with  him,  smoked  with  him,  and  entertained  the  old  man  with  beer  and  anecdote 
until  every  thought  of  his  was  at  the  service  of  the  cunning  dog,  whose  lucky  day 
had  come ;  for  he  at  last  possessed  hirasi  lf  of  the  precious  testimony  to  a  fact  that 
lettled  a  great  suit,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  client  of  Numskull’s  jemployer 
an  immense  estate.  Men  now  gave  the  “  odd  fish”  of  a  clerk  credit  for  being  a 
great  deal  wiser  than  he  really  was.  Mr.  Hicks  held  a  theory  that,  to  cultivate 
your  memory  and  to  pass  yourself  off  as  a  know-nothing,  until  the  opportunity 
arrivts  to  serve  your  own  turn,  by  disclosing  your  intelligence,  is  the  primest 
wisdom.  There  are  cerkiinly  many  instances  in  history  illustrative  of  this  predi¬ 
lection  of  the  Buccwisful  for  inscrutability.  Hicks  commenced  life  ns  an  errand-boy, 
was  subsequently  a  law-copyist,  and  ultimately  town-clerk  of  his  native  town, 
Xow,  all  this  came  about,  undoubtedly,  by  a  certain  amount  of  natural  ability  in 
Hicks,  hard  study,  and  a  species  of  strategy  which  threw  off  their  guard  those 
Kutinels  who  would  keep  back  all  adventurers  in  the  path  of  progress. 

“  Wanted,  an  usher  in  a  first-class  boarding-school,  who  is  master  of  the  English 
hnguage,  is  a  good  arithmetician,  and  can  take  charge  of  the  junior  French  class.” 
Address,  aud  term."*,  &c.,  &c., — of  no  consequence  to  us.  A  young  man  obtained 
the  place  who  settled  himself  speedily  in  the  favour  of  his  comrades.  He  was  known 
IS  an  “  early  bird as  one  who  hus’oanded  his  moments,  but  was  still  “  jolly." 
“  Oh,  I  say,  let  us  come  in,  old  fellow,”  said  the  third  usher,  knocking  at  the  bed¬ 
room  door  of  the  second  usher — the  subject  of  our  story — one  morning  before 
breakfast;  “I  want  to  speak  with  you  peremptorily.  Just  as  1  expected,”  said 
the  visitor ;  “  what  a  fool  I  Wivs,  to  be  sure !  Well,  you  de'serve  the  post,  and  I  am 
glad  you  got  it.”  Reader,  let  us  explain.  The  young  gentleman  who  has  just 
jpokeu  was  the  third  usher.  He  had  been  offered  the  second  post,  but  refused 
it  on  the  ground  of  not  knowing  French,  or  certainly  very  little  of  it.  Rut  he 
who  ohtainod  the  post  knew  less:  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  it  at  the  time  he 
clinched  his  engagement  with  the  principal  of  the  establishment ;  bub  he  begged  a 
week’s  grace  before  taking  up  his  abode  at  the  academy ;  and,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  duties,  he  took  the  junior  Freneh  class,  put  it  back  several  lessons — in 
short,  to  the  lessons  he  h.ad  mastered  iu  his  week's  grace — and  then,  while  others 
slept,  he,  wide  awake  to  his  own  advancement,  built  upon  the  found.ition  he  had 
hid  iu  that  week’s  holiday  ;  and,  in  hastily  admitting  his  friend  to  his  sanctum, 
<Iiseovere<i  to  him  the  exercises  that  had  helped  him,  for  the  time,  to  perpetrate  a 
Tciy  harmless  fraud. 

A  more  unscrupidous  person  than  any  of  the  above  was  one  who  might  have 
been  named  Swinn  Dlerr,  though  his  name  was  really  far  more  English  than  that. 
However,  that  nickname  w  ill  serve  our  pri  sent  purpose  very  well.  Swinn  was  a 
very  dashing  fellow.  He  had  a  balance  at  his  bankers,  and  was  in  the  “  public 
line.”  Messrs.  Malt  and  Hopps  acconipinied  Swinn  to  their  lawyers  one  d;iy,'fcr 
the  purpmse  of  joining  in  an  agreement  which  specified  that  Air.  S.  D.  was  to  hire 
of  Messrs.  M.  and  H.  three  public-houses,  then  uutenanted ;  to  take  them  on  an 
improving  lease;  to  re- decorate  them  ;  and,  when  they  were  re-opened,  to  sell  in 
them  no  other  beer,  &c.,  than  that  supplied  by  Messrs.  Malt  and  Hopps.  The 
opening  day  was  not  specified,  and  it  subsequently  seemed  to  M.  and  H.  to  be  that 
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to-morrow  which  never  comes.  S.  D.  gave  it  out  that  he  had  a  purse  of  his  own, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  hurried  for  mortal.  lie  was  not  going  to  spoil  his  gliip 
for  a  ha’p’orth  of  tar;  and  more  than  once  he  told  Messrs.  M.  and  II.  tlut 
“patience  was  a  jewel” — which  original  remark  caused  the  jolly  brewers  to  quote 
from  their  copy-books  that  “  del  lys  are  dangerous,”  and  that  “  procrastination  a 
the  thief  of  time” — as  well  as  of  profits,  thought  the  brewers ;  for  this  very  peculiar 
delay  caused  some  scores  of  barrels  of  beer  to  remain  on  hand  that  should  han 
been  poured  down  the  throats  of  the  thirsty  public.  After  a  series  of  coiaplic*. 
tions,  excuses,  threats,  and  counter-threats,  Swinn  Dlerr  told  the  lessors  of  tk 
three  beer-houses  that  money  was  really  no  object  to  him ;  that  a  change  had  cose 
over  him ;  that  he  had  in  fact  turned  teetotaller,  aud  intended  keeping  the  sad 
houses  shut  during  the  term  of  the  lease.  Most  certainly  he  had,  in  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  violated  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  trade,  but  he  did  not  break  his  con¬ 
tract.  All  the  beer  he  sold  was  to  be  that  supplied  to  him  hy  Messrs.  Malt  and 
Hopps,  &c.,  &c.  Just  so.  But  he  did  not  intend  to  sell  any  beer.  He  had  ii 
view  quite  other  ends ;  so,  to  make  things  pleasant,  he  accepted  a  very  handsome 
sum  from  Messrs.  Malt  and  Hopps  to  rescind  the  lease.  When  the  storj'  got  wind, 
it  turned  out  that  the  respectable  firm  of  Malt  and  Hopps  were  not  the  first  genlk- 
men  in  the  brewery  trade  whom  this  accomplished  scamp  had  thus  victimized. 

Another  of  the  genus  “  public,”  who  did  sell  the  drink  which  cheers,  and  whid 
— ^under  certain  circumstances — inebriates,  had  a  knack  of  brewing  unexceptiGO- 
able  elder  wine,  and  palming  it  off  upon  free-living  customers,  when  “  half  gem 
over,”  as  port.  For  this  same  fraud  he  had  to  meet  the  magistrates,  and  to 
answer  a  complaint  that  had  been  lodged  against  him  for  its  repeated  commiggion, 
certainly  for  its  commission  once.  He  told  the  bench  that  it  was  no  fault  of  hk 

“  The  fact  is,  your  honour,”  said  he,  “  Mr.  Bibber,  who  brings  this  charge  againt 
me,  had  had  his  three  bottles  of  my  best  port,  laid  down  when  Queen  Adelaide 
was  born — which  you  know,  your  worship,  is  a  tidy  time  ago.  Well,  your  worship, 
after  he  had  had  those  three  beautiful  bottles,  he  shouts,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  i 
little  the  worse  for  what  he  had  had — ‘  ’Ere,  landlor’,  youshur,  bring  me  shum  older 
’an  this — shum  older,  I  say ;’  and  then,  your  worship,  he  hiccupped  again  and  again; 
and  my  missus  thinking  older  and  elder  meant  the  same  thing,  took  Mr.  Bibba  > 
bottle  of  her  elder  wine,  which  is  as  good  as  claret,  your  worship,  for  sobering  one; 
and  I  suppose  he  came  to  himself  a  bit,  and  complained  in  consequence ;  and  then, 
in  a  fit  of  indignation - ” 

“ Ahl  I  see,”  said  his  worship.  “Well,  well,  that’s  enougL;  you  are  dij- 
charged.” 

Mr.  Bibber,  who  was  in  court,  said  the  sentence  “banged  his  grandmother;" 
for,  if  Chequers  hadn’t  committed  a  fraud,  he  didn’t  know  who  ever  did. 

Misconception  is  more  prevalent  than  actual  stupidity.  The  difference  betweo 
the  actual  residt  of  any  course  of  action  and  the  one  conceived  is  often  very  con¬ 
siderably  widened  by  a  dash  of  fraud  intervening.  At  regular  intervals  of  time 
apjiears  a  Government  return  of  the  circulation  of  newspapers  from  the  Stamp 
Office  point  of  view — that  is  to  say,  the  return  of  the  number  of  stamps  sold  to 
each  newspaper  is  published  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  this  return  might  be  of 
some  use  if  the  proprietors  of  the  papers,  one  and  all,  abstained  from  the  trick  of 
purchasing,  at  times,  double  and  treble  the  number  of  stamps  they  actually  require, 
in  order  to  swell  the  figures  in  the  “  return.” 
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“Do  not  count  your  cbickena  before  they  are  hatched.”  Poultry-fancying 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  fashion ;  and  enterprising  breedera  advertise 
black  Spanish  eggs,  at  so  much  per  dozen,  “  sent  carriage  free  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.”  You  apply  for  eggs,  and  eggs  arrive,  most  expeditiously.  The 
process  of  incubation  is  attempted,  but  all  is  labour  in  vain.  You  call  a  jury 
of  your  household ;  the  eggs  are  examined,  and  pronounced  sound  and  free  from 
puncture.  They  were  “  warranted and  customers  of  the  egg  merchant,  residing 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  have  reared  brood  after  brood  most  successfully, 
from  eggs  they  purchased  from  him.  \Vhat  can  bo  the  cause  of  failure,  then,  in 
this  particular  case?  Listen!  We  will  tell  you.  That  prompt  and  punctual 
poulterer  who  sent  your  eggs  “  per  special  train  ”  had  a  most  natural  aversion — 
commercially  speaking — to  his  choice  fowls  becoming  common,  so  he  favoured  a 
few  living  “  testimonials,”  as  he  called  those  neighbours  of  his  who  possessed  off- 
ihoots  of  his  stock ;  but  he  invariably  sent  all  orders  to  a  distance  by  special  train, 
because  that,  of  all  other  trains,  from  its  rapid  motion,  would  the  most  thoroughly 
addle  the  eggs. 

We  have  no  taste  for  cocks  and  bens,'but  we  flatter  ourselves  we  understand 
jomething  of  gardening.  The  following  incidents,  however,  amongst  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  have  taught  us  that  that  amusement  is  not  free  from  its  ymins  and 
penalties.  Last  year  we  bought  of  an  itinerant  florist  a  half-dozen  dwarf  fuchsias, 
at  “  a  very  low  figure.”  They  drooped  prematurely ;  the  reason  being,  they  had 
no  roots.  Once  bitten,  twice  shy.  In  the  next  bargain  we  stipulated  that  our 
plants  should  have  good  roots.  “  Turn  them  out,  and  show  us  the  roots,  or  we 
will  not  have  them,”  we  said  most  emphatically.  The  exhibition  of  plenty  of  fine 
roots,  plenty  of  shards,  indicative  of  good  drainage,  and  a  nice,  soft,  loamy-looking 
soil,  satisfied  our  curiosity.  But,  strange  to  tell,  those  plants  hung  their  heads, 
and  the  more  we  watered  them  the  more  they  wouldn’t  grow.  The  fact  is,  that 
beautiful  network  of  roots  that  pleased  us  so  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
stems  of  the  plants. 

Do  not  be  tempted,  as  a  rule,  to  buy  cheap  toys  in  the  streets ;  they  are  mostly 
nibbish.  Be  especially  on  your  guard  against  a  product  of  industrial  art  called 
“india-rubber  squeaking  dolls,”  which  are  not  india-rubber  at  all,  but  a  mixture  of 
glue  and  lampblack.  Out  of  this  villanous  compound,  however,  is  manufactured 
a  very  tolerable  resemblauce  of  a  juvenile  nigger,  which,  when  taken  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  vendor,  and  pinched  in  the  abdomen,  appears  to  utter  a 
cry  of  anguish.  Should  you  persist  in  investing  a  penny  or  twopence  on  behalf 
of  your  dear  boy  at  home,  rolling  on  the  hearth-rug,  roguish  and  ruddy,  take  at 
least  Ihe  advice  of  a  friend,  and  choose  your  weather  for  the  purchase ;  for,  should 
it  be  warm  and  damp,  you  will  not — if  you  have  any  distance  to  travel — preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  nigger  either  in  your  pocket  or  your  hat.  Choose  a  fine  dry 
day,  then  bear  off  triumphantly  your  pennyworth  of  india-rubber  to  the  bosom  of  your 
family ;  take  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  in  orthodox  fashion,  and  pinch 
away,  and  you  may  wish  the  coppers  spent  within  your  purse,”  for  no  murmur 
will  escape  the  toy,  though  you  pinch  until  black  is  blue.  You  will  guess,  at  last, 
that  the  interesting  squeak,  which  pulled  you  up  and  interested  you  emanated  from 
the  throat  of  the  baby-maker. 

The  adepts  at  ingenious  trickery  in  the  streets  of  London  are  very  numerous. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  them.  One  num  sells  you  a  tin  box  of  jet  blacking  for  a 
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penny.  To  recommend  the  article,  he  takes  the  foot  of  an  old  boot,  rubs  the 
blacking  on  it  with  his  finger,  and  says,  “  There,  gentlemen,  you  see,  no  blacking, 
brush  is  needed,  nor  polish-brush  either,  for  you  may  polish  the  boot,  if  you  like, 
with  the  tail  of  your  coat.”  The  possibility  of  this  operation  he  proves  before 
your  face  by  applying  his  own  coat-tails  to  the  purpose.  But,  when  he  takes  an 
ordinary  polisher,  which  he  calls  a  “  burnisher,”  and  makes  a  few  passes  over  the 
old  boot,  the  effect  is  very  brilliant.  You  spend  a  penny  with  the  blacking 
merchant.  It  may  not  occur  to  you  at  the  time  that  that  boot,  which,  in  itj 
brilliancy,  wonld  have  delighted  the  eyes  of  Beau  Brummcl,  has  had  so  many 
coatings  of  blacking  that  it  has,  literally,  become  enamelled,  and  will  shine  almost 
at  the  sight  of  anything  that  will  produce  friction  upon  its  surface.  The  other 
trickster  asks  you  no  more  than  a  penny  for  a  pill-box  full  of  “  magic  razor-paste." 
Tne  vendor  says,  the  paste  will  sharpen  a  razor  so  that  it  “  will  cut  a  fagot,  or 
split  a  ’air.”  And,  assuredly,  he  performs  both  feats.  Ou  a  strop,  coated  with  the 
paste  he  sells  you,  he  rubs  the  blade  with  which  ho  chops  up  a  piece  of  wood— 
sending  the  chips  about  him  in  a  shower,  as  if  from  a  tur  ner's  lathe — and  then, 
after  a  pass  or  two  more  on  the  magic  strop,  ho  adroitly  plucks  a  hair  from  some 
shock-headed,  gaping  urchin,  and  dexterously  cuts  it  in  two.  But,  astonished 
reader,  any  common  razor,  of  only  ordinary  sharpness,  will  perform  this  hair- 
splitting  feat— or  rather  hair-docking — if  the  hair  chosen  be  a  strong  one,  and 
it  be  held  firmly  between  the  fingers,  and  cut  off  very  near  the  part  where  it  ii 
grasped. 

Turn  we  now  from  the  simple  to  the  important — to  an  anecdote  of  a  great 
landscape  painter  now  deceased.  At  the  height  of  his  popularity,  this  painter  had 
his  studio  in  Berkeley-square,  which  was  daily  thronged  with  visitors,  who  left 
him  little  time  for  aught  else  than  entertaining  them.  This  he  regretted.  One 
way  of  escape  presented  itself,  and  that  he  embraced.  Leaving  his  gloriov 
paintings  hanging  on  their  accustomed  walls  in  charge  of  a  courteous  housekeeper, 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Chelsea  in  search  of  seclusion.  At  the  close  of  a  day'i 
hard  seeking,  his  toil  was  rewarded,  and  the  following  colloquy  ensued : — Said  the 
painter  to  a  respectable  widow,  who  had  a  second-floor  to  let,  unfurnished,  and 
overlooking  the  river,  “  These  rooms  will  suit  me  exactly :  what  is  the  rent  ?  I 
will  take  them,  and  send  my  furniture  to-morrow.”  Said  the  widow,  “  Excuse  me, 
sir,  but  can’t  you  give  me  a  reference  ?” — Painter :  “  No ;  but  I  will  pay  you  half- 
a-ycar’s  rent  in  advance.  Will  that  do?” — Widow:  “Thank  you,  sir,  yes;  bat 
what  is  your  name?” — Painter:  “AVhat  is  your  name?” — W’idow :  “Brown, 
sir.” — Painter :  “  Ah !  that  will  do.  Call  me  Mr.  Brown,  if  you  please.”  Hii 
request  was  complied  with,  and,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  clever,  eccentric  arhst 
felt  that  he  had,  at  last,  done  brown  the  aristocratic  mob,  idil  purchased  peace. 
No  postman’s  knocks,  no  inquiries  were  there  for  Mr.  Brown  whilst  the  bom Juk 
tenant  of  the  humble  dwelling  wore  her  Hjfeds.  For  tliree  years  the  great  painter 
obtained  seclusion,  under  false  pretences ;  but  those  who  guessed  his  whereaboata 
respected  the  privacy  of  their  friend  as  much  as  they  did  the  ruse  of  Jlr.  Brown. 

C.  B. 


FIRST  L  0  V  E. 

If  a  man,  not  being  a  mere  attorney,  or  haberdaslier,  or  aristocrat — a  real 
man,  I  mean — were  to  sit  down  and  write  as  he  dare  not  about  First  Love,  I 
believe  the  term  “  angel,”  so  freely  applied  to  the  weaker  sex,  would  at  once  be 
transferred  to  that  other  half  of  the  creation  to  which  I  have  the  infelicity  to 
belong.  The  fact  is,  we  modest  men-folk  are  suffering  contumely  at  present  (I 
do  not  say  neglect — I  am  a  frank  man,  and  I  will  not  say  neglect),  all  from  an 
indisposition  to  assert  ourselves.  You,  mademoiselle,  to  whom  Miss  Claxtdh’s 
picture  api)ears  so  admirable,  laugh  at  tliis,  no  doubt.  What  ?  men  modest !  men 
indisposed  to  assert  themselves !  Yes,  mademoiselle.  And  I  do  not  flinch  from 
saying  that  in  your  hejvrt — iu  that  cool,  quiet,  innocent  heart  of  yours,  beating, 
tick,  tick !  like  a  chronometer  warranted  to  go  equably  in  all  climates — in  your 
heart,  sitting  like  a  bird  in  that  lovely  nest  of  which  the  softness  is  all  outside 
(no  offeiice,  I  hope ! — physical  fact,  you  know) — in  that  heart,  as  I  was  about  to 
observe,  which  sits,  like  a  bird  in  a  nest,  on  thoughts  that  are  never  allowed  to  fly 
—you  Inou'  you  do  not  think  us  such  bold  buccaneers  as  you  make  Mieve  v'e  are, 
0  artful  and  tremendous  hypocrite !  I  don't  flatter  you — I  won't  flatter  yon.  I 
have  two  or  three  daughters  of  my  own  (I  call  them  daughters,  but  in  fact  they 
are  very  small),  and  no  sooner  have  they  launched  their  little  paper-boats  u^wn 
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the  Stream  of  Life,  than  I  observe  in  them  a  natural- born  seawomanship  whH 
renders  the  affectation  that  u.e  are  such  desperadoes  ridiculous.  At  ten  years  old 
it  disturbs  the  Customs  and  baffles  the  family  Excise ;  and  at  twenty — carried  into 
practical  effect  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  make  the  fortune  of  i 
wrecker  in  a  single  season.  Oh,  the  hanging  out  of  false  lights  from  tht 
fore  (head)  I  Oh,  the  ringing  of  matrimonial  church  bells,  luring  the  blundering 
but  sentimental  bark  upon  hidden  rocks  ! 

Time  was  when  it  was  our  privilege  to  be  considered  the  defenders,  the  pro-  I 
tectors,  the  ducen  of  women :  now  it  is  women  who  are  the  deuce.  Dux,  the  lord 
and  potentate  of  home,  may  now  be  thought  lucky  if  he  is  considered  a  “  duck." 
The  house-bond,  he  who  by  bonds  of  strength  kept  the  house  together,  is  now  the 
house-bondsman.  Once  upon  a  time — a  golden  age,  a  golden  time — the  familj 
was  governed  by  a  wise  despotism :  in  these  days  we  live  under  a  constitutional 
system ;  the  husband  reigns,  but  governs  not.  He  was  once  a  lord :  he  is  now 
le  man. 

And  all  this  is  the  result  of  our  chivalry  and  our  tenderness  turned  to  baae 
advantage.  Here  have  we  for  centuries  been  singing  the  praises  of  woman.  Wa 
have  become  poets  for  her  sake,  searching  all  nature  for  similitudes  of  beauty  in 
which  to  laud  her.  The  snow  is  not  so  white  as  her  bosom,  nor  the  lily  so  pure. 
Stars  arc  her  eyes :  they  are  like  the  blue  forget-me-not,  so  modest  and  so  sweet 
Her  lips  are  strawberries,  and  her  cheeks  arc  strawberry-cream.  Her  breath  ii 
like  the  breath  of  an  apple-tree  blooming.  Sweet  as  the  last  echo  of  a  horn  is  her 
voice.  Her  kisses  are  like  honey  os  it  lies  cool  in  the  clover;  and — “hum! 
humm !” — what  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  be  a  bumble-bee !  Behold  the  ash  and 
the  pine — the  silvery  ash,  the  straight  ami  slender  pine — they  are  not  so  graceful 
as  a  woman,  blow  the  west  wind  never  so  soft.  Timid  gazelle,  with  your  loving 
eye,  so  wistful  approaching,  so  ready  to  fly,  think  you  that  you  come  up  to  Woman? 
A  snow-flake,  that  is  her  foot.  Her  ears  are  sea-shells  rosy,  and  in  them  you  may 
hear  the  murmurs  of  the  sea  whence  Venus  sprang.  jVs  for  the  tresses  of  her 
hair ! — the  Lord  deliver  me  from  the  tresses  6f  her  hair  I 

And  is  it  in  reason  that  a  creature  so  beautiful  should  be  anything  but  good? 
Good!  Heavens,  what  virtues  reside  in  her  bosom !  what  wealth  of  wisdom  bom 
of  love  is  stored  within  her  exquisitely-turned  head !  She  is  a  saint,  and  neva 
complains.  She  is  an  angel,  always  deUghting,  purifying,  elevating,  inspiring, 
soothing.  O  Woman !  let  me  walk  with  you  upon  your  path  of  light ;  and  though, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  sins  and  weaknesses  of  my  baser  nature  will  strew  that  path 
with  thorns,  I  know  you  w’ill  smile  the  more  the  more  your  dear  toes  bleed  1 

Well,  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  going  on  about  women  for  a  very 
considerable  period,  much  to  their  advantage,  and  not  a  little  to  our  own  pleasure. 
Who  loves  a  woman  loves  to  see  her  handsomely  adorned;  and  so  we  liave  drawn 
the  very  stars  from  heaven  to  grace  her,  and  have  endowed  her  with  excellence* 
superhuman,  abasing'  ^  selves  in  her  presence.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  this  practice 
has  been  continued  sc  long  that  Woman  takes  the  poet  at  his  word  at  last; 
and,  what  is  more,  each  individual  female  appropriates  to  herself  all  that  ever  was 
said  for  her  sex.  She  is  a  saint,  and  never  complains.  She  is  an  angel,  always 
purifying,  elevating,  and  inspiring.  She  does  take  us  up  upon  the  path  of  light, 
and  the  number  of  thorns  we  fling  about  there  is  infamous.  We  have  drawn 
down  the  light  of  heaven  to  adorn  her,  and  now  she  insists  that  sl}e  is  heavenly  | 
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ihile  the  complementary  delusion  that  we  are  coarse,  inferior  animals  extends 
fjder  and  wider  every  day.  And  yet,  take  poultry :  is  the  moral  nature  of  the 
kea  superior  to  that  of  the  male  bird  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  she  is  not  such 
good  eating.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  lioness  elevating  the  character  of  the  lion 
—that  her  aspirations  were  higher  than  his,  or  her  sentiments  purer?  “  No,”  say 
jou;  “  but  these  are  brutes — they  are  creatures  in  a  savage  state.”  VV^ell,  madam, 
jjoii  were  in  a  savage  state  once,  and  you  owe  your  present  high  condition  of  refine¬ 
ment,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  our  chivalry  and  love.  And  now  we  have  this 
iction  of  moral  superiority — a  fiction  carried  by  your  subtlety  to  the  most  exas¬ 
perating  lengths.  A  young  man  and  a  young  woman  are  seen  departing  on  their 
bridal  tour.  “  Ah  !”  exclaims  the  female  spectator,  “  I  hope  they  will  be  happy !” 
Now  how  much  of  this  prayer  falls  to  the  share  of  the  young  man  ?  Don’t  we 
know'  what  it  moans,  being  interpreted  ?  It  means,  “  Poor  child,  I  hope  she  will 
never  repent  her  infatuation !  we  know  what  wretches  men  are !”  Of  course. 
And  if  I  were  to  suggest  that  it  is  just  as  likely  that  she  may  make  A/ww  retched— 
converting  that  bright  youth  into  a  morose,  a  miserable,  })crha[J3  a  desperate  man 
—what  a  low-minded,  outrageous  person  I  should  be !  But  of  course  we  have  let 
ourselves  into  this  pretty  situation,  and  have  nothing  to  say. 

At  length,  then,  it  has  come  to  this;  we  are  down-trodden,  and  we  accept 
the  situation ;  in  a  slavish  spirit.  If  the  goildess  whom  we  have  enthroned 
smiles,  and  says,  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Smith  ?”  in  a  peculiarly  sweet  voice,  wo 
become  agitated  with  those  feminine  tremors  which  x/ie  used  to  feel.  If  she  leans 
on  Smith's  arm,  he  becomes  conceited.  If  she  hints  that  she  prefers  him  as  a 
partner  to  that  great  awkward  guard.'iinan  De  Boots,  Smith  is  overcome  with  such 
a  ferocious  joy,  that  he  desires  nothing  better  than  an  opportunity  of  cutting 
De  Boots’s  throat,  though  he  L’uoirs  the  goddess  is  cajoling  him.  Absurd !  Of 
course,  I  speak  of  the  younger  members  of  our  sex.  AVe  who  are  come  to  thirty 
year  have  ceased  to  enjoy  the  tremors  above  mentioned ;  the  flowers  have 
withered  on  our  ch.ains,  and  we  have  come  to  a  full  sense  of  our  subordination. 

However,  the  worm  will  turn.  Have  you  reail  the  Saturdai/  Review  on  this 
mbject,  mademoiselle?  You  may  see  there  that  it  will  not  do  to  carry  your 
assumptions  too  far.  Reaction  has  commenced.  The  Hag  of  rebellion  has  been 
raised  in  certain  classes  of  society,  or  rather  our  sex  is  seeking  to  regain  its  old  and 
rightful  freedom  by  adopting  a  policy  of  “masterly  inaction.”  We  won't  marry  I 
I/et  those  woi'ds  be  passed  from  drawing-room  to  drawing-room,  till  the  sex  is 
awakened  to  the  consequences  of  beftoming  too  good  for  us.  We  won't  marry ! 
We  won’t  furnish  houses.  We  will  live  in  tents  on  the  free  pnairies  of  Bohemia. 
WTiat!  we  must  buy  you,  now,  must  we?  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  brains, 
and  industry,  and  vigour  wherewith  to  fight  our  w'ay  with  you  to  fortune ;  but 
you  must  be  bought  with  settlements,  and  an  income  which  will  insure  your  being 
required  to  do  nothing  but  to  spend  money  handsomely  from  your  bridal  day  I  Well, 
let  us  send  to  Circivssia,  then,  where  the  article  is  cheajicr,  and  not  so  mighty  par¬ 
ticular.  Brute,  am  I  ?  /  don’t  care.  I  am  used  to  it.  We  are  all  used  to  it. 
But  the  flag  is  raised.  The  tocsin  of  freedom  has  sounded.  A  strike  has  com¬ 
menced.  We  won't  marry. 

These  are  the  reflections  which  occur  to  me  on  glancing  at  the  sketch  which 
an  artist  in  female  form  has  contributed  to  these  pages.  I  do  *■  deny  that  it  is  an 
Rdmirable  sketch ;  I  am  ready  to  admit  juost  freely  that  thv  ^st  shows  great 
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cleverness  and  considerable  humour.  Still,  I  feel  bound  to  come  forward  on  behalf  I 
of  my  sex ;  and  the  first  remark  I  shall  make  is,  that  it  is  a  very  pretty  thing  if  we  j 
are  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  in  this  w’ay.  AVhy  this  is  “  chaff !” — very  refined,  I  admit, 
but  “chaff,”  nevertheless.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  minutest  details — in  the  figures  on 
the  screen,  for  instance.  Do  you  observe  Narcissus  making  love  to  the  reflection  of 
his  fair  figure  in  the  stream  ?  On  the  other  hand,  w’e  have  a  statuette  of  Cupd 
and  Psyche,  intended  to  liint,  I  suppose,  at  the  alarming  deterioration  in  modem 
manners !  However,  the  fair  artist  must  not  go  to  antiquity  for  illustrations— 
though  I  have  no  doubt  antiquity  would  have  been  glad  to  go  to  her  for  them, 
had  she  lived  and  moved  her  pencil  in  the  days  of  Penelope.  But  I  really  must 
remind  her  that  Penelope  made  up  the  family  linen  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
l)elieve  that,  so  far  from  her  washing  being  put  out,  the  immortal  dame  did  the 
laundry  work  with  her  own  hands.  Thnt^  I  suppose,  is  indicative  of  a  period 
when  a  man  was  permitted  to  marry  on  JlOU/.  a-year — when  the  girl  of  a  man's 
heart  did  not  stipulate  for  so  much  millinery  and  so  many  parties  a  season.  Besides, 
still  further  in  the  background,  the  artist  has  either  betrayed  herself,  or  permitted 
her  pencil  a  stroke  of  dangerous  triumph.  Do  you  see  that  group  of  men  struggling 
at  the  sideboard?  AVhy  do  they  struggle ?  For  place?  for  money?  for  fame? 
No :  those  stalwart,  those  devoted  men,  whose  place  is  on  the  field  and  in  the  forum 
— hardy  captains,  august  senators,  mighty  huntcis — are  bidden  to  fetch  an  ice; 
they  are  bruising  each  other’s  ribs,  inl])erilling  their  coat-tails,  ruffling  their  tempers 
(otherwise  as  placid  as  their  intellects),  all  to  gratify  the  desire  of  a  woman  to 
make  her  teeth  chatter !  Failing  to  do  so,  they  would  consider  themselves  dis¬ 
graced  ;  and  hence  the  struggle  is  one  as  of  life  or  death. 

Pretty  yawner,  I  observe  by  your  empty  plate  that  ennui  does,  not  affect  your 
appetite,  neither  neglect !  As  for  the  young  gentleman  on  the  ottoman,  I  regard 
him  as  a  clever  but  unfeeling  caricature.  Such  an  individual  does  not  exist ;  and 
I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  meant  to  place  in  a  ridiculous  light  one  of  that  patriotic 
band  alluded  to  by  the  Saturday  Rericic,  who  have  steeled  their  hearts  to  blandish¬ 
ment,  and  who  feel  bound  to  make  known  to  all  angels  and  dowager  angels  that 
they  won't  marry!  Yes ;  this  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  clever  but  audacious 
drawing.  The  dowagers,  mothers  with  unmarried  (laughters  “  on  their  hands" 
(gross  phrase,  but  it  is  their  own  !),  have  met  in  committee  to  consider  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  matrimonial  market ;  and  finding  their  own 
soft  arts  of  no  avail,  have  called  in  Miss  Claxton,  bribing  her  to  use  her  humorous 
and  sarcastic  pencil  on  behalf  of  the  cause.  If  so,  the  committee  have  the  worth 
of  their  money,  wdiatever  may  have  been  the  amount ;  but  I  warn  her,  I  warn 
you,  mademoiselle,  that  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 

As  for  Fihst  Lovk,  it  is  a  tempting  topic,  and  I  should  like  to  go  on  to  say  in 
good  faith  what  a  Man  can  about  the  sentiment  (he  who  knows  most  about  it, 
whom  it  most  inspires,  and  who  has  most  tenderness  for  its  weaknesses),  and » 
prove  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  if  all  witc  known  we  are  the  angek 
But  to  do  so  1  should  have  to  betray  the  secret  softiu'ps  and  swt>etness  of  our  nature; 
and  so  this  paper,  which  is  meant  to  a8.«ist  the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of 
my  sex,  might  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  enemies  and  make  proud  their 
hearts.  Therefore  I  say  no  more.  F.  G. 


I. — UUMMISG-IUUDS. 

Hi’MsiiNG-BinDS  belong  to  a  family  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
structure  than  for  the  wondrous  splendour  of  their  plumage ;  and  as  very  little  is 
known  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  brilliant  miniatures  of  the  feathered  race, 
we  imagine  that  a  popular  description  of  them  will  afford  matter  acceptable,  and 
by  no  means  uninteresting,  to  the  general  reader. 

Tlie  rich  and  glowing  scenery  of  the  tropics  is  rendered  more  attractive  by  the 
flight  of  large  numbers  of  these  birds,  which  have  been  called,  and  not  inaptly, 
“  gems  of  animated  nature."  Indeed,  we  cannot  hope  to  give  any  description  of 
their  plumage  that  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  adequate  notion  of  its 
extreme  brilliancy,  partaking,  as  it  does,  of  the  colours  of  the  ruby,  the  emerald, 
the  topaz,  and  all  the  other  most  precious  stones,  combined  with,  and  set  in,  gold; 
and  on  this  account,  though  the  smallest  in  size,  these  birds  are  ranked  first  among 
the  feathered  tribe  in  the  New  AV'orld,  where  every  river  and  forest  is  teeming 
with  beauty,  and  where  the  flowers  and  the  birds  appear  to  outvie  each  other  in 
the  magnificence  of  their  colours  and  the  singularity  of  their  structure. 

It  will  give  our  readers  a  better  notion  of  these  charming  little  creatures  if  we 
describe  them  as  we  saw  them.  Some  years  since  we  were  proceeding  in  a  pitpan 
(a  long  boat  cut  out  of  a  log  of  mahogany),  up  the  Ilio  UUua,  a  large  river  in 
Central  America.  The  foliage  on  each  side  was  exceedingly  lovely;  and  the  whole 
!,  as  we  passed  up  the  river,  was  one  of  unvarying  beauty.  The  water  was  as 
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clear  as  crystal ;  and  in  some  places,  where  the  stream  branched  off,  and  formed 
little  islets,  the  trees  over-arched  and  shut  out  the  sun.  From  the  overhanging 
branches  the  twining  tendrils  of  creeping  plants  hung  dependent,  throwing  oat 
masses  of  green  leaves  and  clusters  of  Howers,  which  filled  the  air  with  a  balmj 
perfume.  A  dense  forest  came  down  to  the  water’s-cdge,  and  formed  a  wall  of 
living  green,  supporting  fantastic  rojje-plants  and  vines,  which,  in  some  b- 
stances,  descended  into  the  stream,  as  if  to  drink  of  the  translucent  water  as  it 
glided  past. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  river  we  were  charmed  by  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  humming-birds  we  saw;  and  so  impressed  were  we  with  their 
beauty,  that  we  shall  never  cease  to  recall  to  our  mind  not  only  their  numben, 
but  also  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  their  plumage.  It  is  not  the  mere  colour  of 
their  feathers  that  renders  them  so  brilliant,  but  the  sort  of  luminous  rays  that 
beam  out  from,  and,  as  it  were,  encircle  them ;  and  we  are  not  exaggerating  wha 
we  say  that  the  hues  of  the  richest  gems  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  glorious  effulgence  of  these  fairy-like  creatures. 

There  was  something  light  and  elf-like  in  their  movements,  when  hovering, 
or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  suspended  in  the  air,  the  motion  of  their  wbgi 
being  so  quick  tiiat  they  float  about  apparently  motionless.  We  watched  then 
glancing  in  the  morning  sunbeams,  and  fluttering  and  buzzing  from  flower  to 
flower — one  moment  fancying  them  close  to  us,  but  the  next  they  were  gone  we 
could  not  tell  where.  Sometimes  they  seemed  to  chase  each  other  in  sport,  and 
then,  circling  round  and  round,  they  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  off  witli 
a  rapidity  of  flight  and  intricacy  of  path  that  puzzled  the  eye  to  follow.  Now 
they  were  seen  sipping  the  dew  from  the  wild  tree-flowers  and  gorgeous  blossom 
that  hung  in  clusters  from  the  biinks,  and  almost  vied  with  them  in  splendour, 
and  now  darting  about  in  the  sun’s  rays,  their  beautiful  plumage  reflecting  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow. 

But,  with  all  their  beauty,  these  little  fellows  arc  very  irascible  and  pugnaciom, 
and  when  two  males  meet  in  the  air  they  often  fight  furiously.  As  soon  as  thq 
meet,  their  crests,  and  the  feathers  round  the  tlmoat,  become  erect,  and  altogetha 
they  present  a  picture  of  the  most  violent  rage.  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  admirable  woil 
on  the  “  Birds  of  Jamaica,”  gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  the  pugnacity  ol 
humming-birds,  which  we  shall  give  in  an  abridged  form. 

Mr.  Gosse  was  sjieuding  a  few  days  at  Phoenix  Park,  near  Savannah  la  Mer, 
and  in  the  garden  he  tells  us  that  he  witnessed  a  combat  between  two  of  the* 
irascible  little  creatures,  which  was  prosecuted  w  ith  much  pertinacity,  and  pro¬ 
tracted  to  an  unusual  length.  A  Mango  humming-bird  had  taken  up  his  abode 
among  some  Malay  apple-trees,  which  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  criuisoa 
blossoms,  hanging  like  beautiful  tassels  from  their  branches. 

One  morning  another  of  these  tiny  creatures  c.ome,  and  was  paying  his  devoin 
to  these  charming  flowers,  when  he  was  discovered  by  the  original  occupant,  and 
then  their  manoeuvres  became  highly  interesting.  “They  chased  each  otba 
through  the  labyrinth  of  twigs  and  flowers,  till,  an  opportunity  occurring,  the  one 
would  dart  with  fury  at  the  other,  and  then,  with  a  long  rushing  of  wings,  thej 
would  twirl  together  round  and  round,  until  they  nearly  came  to  the  earth." 
Tliese  tussles  at  first  took  place  at  a  distance,  and  their  twirlings  were  so  rapid  « 
to  baffle  description ;  but  at  length  an  encounter  took  place  near  enough  f(X 
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obiervation,  and  it  was  seen' that  “  the  beak  of  the  one  grasped  the  beak  of  the 
other,  and,  thus  fastenecl,  both  whirled  round  and  round  in  their  perpendicular 
descent,  the  point  of  contact  being  the  centre  of  the  gyrations,  till,  when  another 
Kcond  would  have  brought  them  l>oth  on  the  ground,  they  separated,  and  the  one 
chased  the  other  for  alwut  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  returned  in  triumph  to  one 
of  the  trees,  where,  perched  on  a  lofty  twig,  he  chirped  monotonously  and  perti¬ 
naciously  for  some  time,”  as  if  in  defiance.  The  defeated  one,  however,  soon 
returned,  and  began  to  chirp  most  provokingly,  which  so  initated  the  conqueror 
that  it  brought  on  another  tussle.  They  were  both  adult  males,  and  one  was 
erideutly  afraid  of  the  other ;  but  his  indomitable  spirit  could  not  brook  the  chirp 
of  tiiumph,  and  each  defiant  chirping  brought  on  a  fresh  encounter.  They  were 
both  evidently  distressed,  for  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us  that  he  noticed  them  holding  their 
beaks  open  and  panting.  “  Sometimes  they  would  Busi)end  hostilities  to  suck  a  few 
blossoms,  but  mutual  proximity  was  sure  to  bring  on  the  same  result.  In  their 
tortuous  and  rapid  evolutions,  the  light  from  their  ruby  necks  would  now  and  then 
flash  in  the  sun  with  gem-like  radiance. and,  as  they  hovered  motionless  in  the 
air,  their  broadly -expanded  tails,  whose  outer  feathers  were  crimson-purple,  inter¬ 
cepted  the  sun's  rays,  and  transmitted  a  sort  of  orange-coloured  light,  which  added 
greatly  to  their  beauty. 

During  the  breeding  season  this  pugnacity  is  displayed  to  a  marked  extent,  for 
they  attack,  with  the  greatest  fury,  every  bird  which  approaches  their  nest.  But 
while  they  exliibit  so  much  fierceness  towards  the  feathered  tribe,  they  will  permit 
you  to  approach  quite  close  to  their  nest  without  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  dis- 
I  pleasure.  It  has  been  asserted,  but  without  any  truth,  that  they  will  attack  any 
j  one  who  ventures  near  their  nest :  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  they  fly  at  the 
face  if  molested  or  interrupted  in  their  flight ;  but  this  is  an  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment  ;  for  we  have  approached  quite  close  to  a  female  sitting  on  her  eggs,  and 
the  little  creature  exhibited  no  distress  or  mistrust.  Indeed,  from  the  fact  that 
they  often  build  their  nests  in  the  gardens  of  cultivated  districts,  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  not  at  all  disinclined  to  the  society  of  man.  More  than  this,  when 
they  are  building  their  nests  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  being  watched ;  but,  if 
molested,  they  hover  over  a  person’s  head,  or  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
face,  suspending  themselves  over  you,  as  if  to  scrutinize  your  countenance,  and  ask 
the  reason  of  such  usage. 

This  sort  of  boldness,  or  curiosity,  has  doubtless  led  to  the  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  before  mentioned,  of  humming-birds  attacking  men,  and  striking  at  the 
face  and  eyes.  AVith  rcsijcct  to  the  term  “  humming-bird,”  it  was,  doubtless, 
given  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  buzzing  noise  which  is  made  by  the  rapid 
vibratory  movement  of  their  pinions  as  they  poise  themselves  in  the  air,  or,  stopping 
before  a  flower,  plunge  their  little  tongue  into  its  nectary,  and,  as  it  were,  caress 
it  with  their  wings. 

In  size  they  are  as  various  as  they  are  in  colour,  varying  from  a  wren  to  a 
humble-bee;  the  females  are  generally  smaller,  and  are  not  so  splendidly  clothed 
as  the  males,  being  clothed  in  modest,  not  to  say  sombre,  plumage.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  young  male  till  the  second  year,  when  he  begins  to  show  signs 
of  future  brilliancy ;  but  in  the  third  year  he  comes  out  in  his  full  radiance,  and 
looks  about  for  a  wife. 

The  nests  of  humming-birds  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  built  with  great  delicacy 
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and  compactness,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  with  a  due  regard  to  warmth.  They  ar# 
chiefly  very  beautiful  structimes,  and  are  more  often  tlian  not  attached  to  the  fork 
of  a  branch,  or  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  slender  twig,  with  the  foot-stalks  passing 
through  their  sides,  and  surrounded  with  foliage.  Some,  however,  attach  their 
nests  to  the  extremity  of  palms  and  flags,  overhanging  the  water,  while  others 
build  on  rocks,  hanging  their  nests  by  lilameuts  to  the  sides  of  bold  precipices. 
Several  species  hang  their  nests  to  the  end  of  slender  creeping  plants,  and  from 
some  of  these  nests  a  projection  bulges  out,  containing  a  stone,  or  as  many  stones  as 
will  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  i^arent  and  young,  thus  keeping  it 

evenly  balanced.  That  these  nests  do 
:  \  i  contain  stones,  and  those  of  considerable 

*  size,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed; 

but  how  such  minute  creatures  can  raise 
them  up  is  a  mystery  that  has  never  been 
A  Ml  II 1%  wV  fathomed.  In  these  nests  the  twig  or 

I  branch  runs  through  the  centre,  between 

the  nest  and  the  stones :  hence  it  will  be 
secu  that  the  stones  are  abwlutely  neces- 

W  A  K  materials  of  which  the  nests  are 

W  t  composed  are  as  various  as  their  shape. 

n|  with  bits  of  decayed  bark,  moss,  and 

IJ/l  .  -  little  pieces  of  lichen,  glued  together 

with  the  saliva  of  the  bird,  giving  con- 
.i  f  j  sisteucy  and  firmness  to  the  whole,  u 

U  well  as  keeping  out  moisture.  The  first 
;  |i,Ui  coating  consists  of  fragments  of  leaves 

V  i  U  ii  I  and  gr.osses;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  is 

^  j  lined  with  a  quantity  of  silky  fibres 

^  \/  /  down,  obtained  from 


plants,  all  extremely  delicate 
and  soft. 

It  would  occupy  more  sjiace  than  we  have  at  om:  disposal  were  w'e  to  attempt 
a  description  of  the  different  species  of  humming-birds  and  their  nests.  This  will 
bo  understood  when  we  say  that  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  different 
descriptions  of  these  birds,  and  that  almost  all  have  some  peculiarity  in  the 
construction  of  their  nests. 

AVith  resiiect  to  the  number  of  eggs  they  hatch,  most  writers  agree  that  there 
are  only  two ;  but  in  some  instances  we  believe  that  it  is  only  one.  Considering 
the  size  of  the  birds,  the  eggs  are  large,  and  though  white,  from  their  transparency 
they  sometimes  display  the  colour  of  the  yolk,  and  apjiear  tinged  with  a  sort  of 
orange-red,  or  pink.  The  period  of  incubation  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
species,  but  averages  about  ten  days.  The  young,  when  they  emerge  from  the 
shell,  are  naked  and  blind ;  but  they  grow  rapidly,  and  are  soon  covered  with 
feathers,  and  in  about  three  weeks  they  leave  their  nests.  When  nearly  full- 
grown  they  rear  themselves  up  in  the  nest,  on  tiptoe,  .os  it  were,  and  practise 
with  their  wings — hovering  as  if  in  flight,  but  never  leaving  the  nest.  As  soon, 
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however,  as  they  are  full-fledged,  they,  without  any  previous  trial  of  their  skill 
than  that  previously  mentioned,  dart  from  the  nest,  and  wing  their  way  with  as 
much  adroitness  as  their  jiarents.  AVhile  in  the  nest  the  young  ones  are  fed  after 
the  fashion  of  pigeons — receiving  their  food  from  the  parental  crop — their  beaks 
being  inserted  into  the  Iwaks  of  the  nestlings. 

In  structure,  humming-birds  arc  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  life  they  lead.  The 
fowerful  formation  of  the  wing  is  as  remarkable  as  the  comparatively  feeble 
structure  of  their  lower  extremities  and  organization,  and  is  specially  adapted  to 
a  lengthened  flight.  To  enable  them  to .  live,  as  it  were,  on  the  wing,  Ave  find 
them  endowed  Avith  a  musc  ular  system  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of 
the  bird,  is  enormous.  Jn  fact,  nearly  the  av hole  of  the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
body  consists  of  muscles,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  employed  in  working  the 
\rings.  Another  fact  aa  IucIi  is  noteworthy  is  the  very  small  amount  of  muscle 
which  acts  on  the  feet.  But  the  part  of  their  mechanism  which  is  most  curious  is 
the  tongue,  the  jirincipal  organ  for  obtaining  their  food,  Avhich  consists  of  the 
honeyed  juices  of  flowci-s  and  minute  insects.  The  tongue,  which  is  very  long, 
is  so  formed  that  it  can  In;  darted  out  of  the  bill  by  a  sudden  action,  as  of  a  spring, 
and  can  also  be  protruded  a  considerable  distance.  The  bill,  being  long  and 
slender,  comes  in  admirably  to  aid  the  tongue  in  spoiling  the  flowers  of  their 
nectar,  and  also  assists  in  the  caj)turc  of  the  insects  on  Avhich  they  feed.  The 
tongue  is  divided,  almost  from  its  base,  into  two  slender  threads,  or  filaments, 
through  Avhich,  it  is  said,  the  bird  sucks  up  the  nectar  of  flowers,  which  is  its  chief 
food.  Nevertheless,  from  experiments  Avhich  haAe  be-cn  tried  to  domesticate  them, 
it  would  ai)pear  that  insects  are  a  ncces-sity  of  their  life ;  for  in  captiA'ity,  though 
amply  provided  with  honeyed  fooil,  they  died,  and,  from  their  apiKjarance  after 
death,  it  AAOuld  seem  of  alisolute  starvation,  proA’ing  that,  in  the  economy  of 
Nature,  an  inces.sjint  Avarfare  against  the  insect-AVorld  is  not  only  essential  to  our 
well-being,  but  also  to  that  of  all  animals. 
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MYRTILLA’S  VIVARIUM. 

I. 

The  young  and  lovely  Myrtilla  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  brave  and 
handsome  Sophronius.  So  marked,  at  least,  was  the  conduct  of  the  youth,  that 
Paternus,  the  father  of  Myrtilla,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  confabulation  with  her 
mother,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  imputing  matri¬ 
monial  views  to  the  visitor,  and  that  the  course  of  affairs  required  to  be  watched. 
It  was  with  some  regret  that  this  wise  and  tender  parent  observed  that  the 
attachment  of  which  he  suspected  his  daughter  for  the  new-comer  did  not  seem  to 
have  as  speedy  an  influence  as  was  desirable  in  enlarging  her  views,  and  urging 
her  to  the  improvement  of  her  natural  gifts.  The  young  Sophronius  was 
scientific;  the  yoimg  Myrtilla  was  embroiderifle :  there  was  a  gulf  between  these 
yearning  hearts ! 

II. 

One  summer's  eve,  Myrtilla  and  Sophronius  were  perambulating  the  retired 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  villa  residence  of  Paternus,  desirably  situate  in  a 
metropolitan  suburb.  They  were  hand-in-hand;  and  a  soft  pressure  from  the 
fingers  of  the  youth  assured  the  damsel  that  his  thoughts  were  of  her.  Yet  he 
stooped,  at  the  corner  of  a  bed  of  verbenas,  to  admire  and  scrutinize  an  unusually 
handsome  snail  that  hvy  in  the  path. 

“  Oh,  Myrtilla  1"  said  he,  “  do  look  here  1" 

“  You  nasty  man,  1  shan’t  1”  repUed  the  maiden ;  “  what  can  you  see  in  a 
slimy,  sticky  snail  V” 

Alas,  Myrtilla,”  answered  Sophronius,  “  what  can  you  see  in  a  worsted 
parrot  ?” 

He  spoke  sadly,  and  involuntarily  withdrew  his  hand.  From  that  moment  a 
coldness  crept  over  the  intercourse  of  this  cou])le. 

All  about  a  slimy,  sticky  snail  1"  sobbed  Myrtilla,  one  night,  as  she  lay  down 
to  rest,  ojipresscd  with  the  thought  of  the  reserve  which  now  hung  over  the 
behaviour  of  her  lover.  And  she  went  to  sleep,  and  luid  a  horrible  dream.  Her 
wedding-day  was  come.  Everybody  was  waiting  at  church  :  the  clergyman  was 
becoming  impatient,  and  friends  were  growing  anxious:  the  bridegroom  had 
forgotten  the  ring,  and  had,  at  the  last  moment,  despatched  a  slimy,  sticky  snail, 
to  his  apartments  for  it  I  “  How  absurd  1”  thought  the  bride ;  “  the  slowest 
creature  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom !  And  how  can  he  get  into  Sophronius’s  waist¬ 
coat  pocket  ?  I  believe  the  nasty  man  kevps  snails  for  pets.”  And,  just  as  the  poor 
bridegroom  was  metamorphosed  into  a  being  of  snail-world  “  all  compact,”  and 

From  his  muntb,  and  from  his  chin, , 

Snails  crept  out  and  snails  crept  in,” 

the  unhappy  girl  awoke,  and  found  it  was  very  high  morning,  and  the  servant 
was  tapping  at  her  door  1 

III. 

“  Here’s  a  letter,  miss ;  and  there’s  a  box  down-stairs,  if  you  please,  miss, 
directed  to  you.” 

“  I  suppose  it  is'there,  whether  I  please  or  not,”  murmured  Myrtilla,  who  was 
not  an  illogical  person — when  she  chose  to  be  at  her  best.  It  should  be  observed 
that  she  was  very  fond  of  the  writings  of  the  Great  Lexicographer;  and  it  will  b« 
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readily  understood  that  she  read,  not  without  eagerness,  the  anonymous  fragment 
which  fell  from  the  envelope  handed  to  her  by  the  faithful,  though  inconsequent, 
Jemima.  It  was  as  follows : — 

“  VNPUBLISIIED  KRAGMEXT.  BY  THE  LATE  DR.  8AM.  JOHXSON. 

‘‘  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  popular  supposition,  I  might  almost  say  an  established 
maxim,  that  scientific  investigations  are,  in  general,  less  suited  to  the  feminine 
capacity  than  either  those  superficial  smatterings  of  lighter  literatme,  which  excite 
and  debilitate,  rather  than  strengthen,  the  cerebral  development,  or  than  those 
still  more  popularly  called  fashionable,  but,  in  reality,  insignificant,  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  digital  protuberances. 

“  It  may,  notwithstanding,  be  a  serious  question  whether  an  occasional  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  even  the  marvels  of  Palmontology, 
might  not  only  be  found  to  add  a  charm  to  the  cheerfulness  of  domestic  existence, 
but  to  alleviate  the  solitude  and  replenish  the  vacuity  of  many  a  becrocheted  and 
beworsteded  understanding.  It  was  observed  by  a  very  ancient  and  learned  indi¬ 
vidual,  that  the  sluggard  might  imbibe  information  by  inspecting  the  regularity 
of  myrm*ecoid  evolutions.  Might  we  not,  by  a  similar  analogy,  argue  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  benefits  which  might  accrue  to  society  by  the  juvenile  and  unsophisticated 
female  being  competent  to  examine,  with  a  critical  eye,  the  mineralogic  constitution 
of  the  path  which  she  treads,  and  to  speculate  upon  the  gaseous  and  meteorological 
conditions  of  the  ‘circumambient  atmosphere?’  What  ^vantageous  results  might 
emanate  from  the  circumstance  of  an  engaged  pair,  wandering  by  the  margin  of 
the  ever-sounding  ocean,  having  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  varying  their 
amorous  confabulations  by  disquisitions  on  the  surrounding  cephalopoda,  and  the 
examination  of  the  zoophytic  expansions  of  polypi !  Nay,  the  inexperienced 
housewife  might  derive  striking  pre-eminence  in  being  conversant  with  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  constituents  of  her  cuhnary  superfluities ;  whilst  an  acquaintance  with 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  Pachydermata  would  enable  the  extensive  housekeeper 
more  economically  to  dismember  the  Choirosphagic  quadrupetl.  Need  we  enlarge 
on  the  delightful  relaxations  which  would  be  within  the  reach  of  one  jaded  and 
over-strained  by  the  matter-of-fact  governess,  or  by  the  exigeant  instructor  of 
calisthenics,  who  could,  in  her  retired  moments,  picture  to  the  enthusiastic  mind’s 
eye  the  reconstruction  of  the  cretaceous,  poikilitic,  oolitic,  or  Silurian  landscape, 
peopled  with  revivified  Batrachians?  while  the  vivid  imagination  would  re-clothe 
the  megatherium  in  his  inexpugnable  cuinass,  gaze  with  rapture  upon  the  gambols 
of  the  plesiosaurus,  and  listen  with  delight  to  the  crunching  of  mastodonic  jaws, 
the  gruntings  of  primeval  hippopotami,  and  the  squeal  of  the  ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus  1” 

(Translation  of  the  foregoing.) 

People  think  that  physical  knowledge  is  less  suited  for  girls  than  novel- 
reading,  piano-playing,  and  needlework.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  Much  profit 
and  amusement  may  be  found  in  the  conunonest  acquaintance  with  Natural 
History,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  or  Chemistry.  Y’oung  people  might  amuse  them¬ 
selves  better  by  ob^rving,  and  using  their  eyes,  than  by  talking  nonsense,  and 
making  the  vacant  mind  still  more  silly.  Solomon  said,  “  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard ;  examine  her  ways  and  be  wise.”  Every  cook  would  be  better  for 
knowing  the  qualities  of  her  kitchen-stuff,  and  would  save  much  meat  by  knowing 
well  the  joints  in  the  carcass  of  a  pig ;  and  many  a  young  girl  would  grow  up  a 
wiser  and  a  happier  woman  if  she  knew  a  little  more  about  common  things,  and 
took  an  interest  in  all  that  surrounds  her,  instead  of  fiddling  at  things  which  are 
utterly  useless,  and  are  only  a  torment  to  learn. 

IV. 

The  box  of  which  Jemima  had  spoken  was  found,  on  being  opened,  to  contain 
a  large  vivarium,  but  ^o  hint  of  the  sender’s  name.  Myrtilla,  however,  had  her 
suspicions,  and  sulked  with  Sophronius  when  he  next  called  at  the  villa  residence 
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of  Paternus.  Against  her  will,  however,  the  vivarium  attracted  her  attention ; 
and  one  day  Sophronius  found  the  maiden  reading  “  Wonders  of  the  Shore,”  in 
the  “  Boy’s  Own  hlagazine,”  belonging  to  her  brother ;  another  day,  Kingsley’s 
“  Glaucus and  another  day,  bending  studiously,  and  even  affectionately,  over 
the  vivarium. 

“  Oh,  Sophronius !”  said  the  maiden,  I’m  so  glad  you  know  all  about  snails 
and  things ;  there  is  a  dull,  lumpish,  brown  creature,  with  a  body  like  gutta¬ 
percha,  and  eyes  like  little  bits  of  glass  beads,  at  the  bottom  of  my  vivarium, 
which  I  can’t  make  out.  Whatever  is  it?” 

“  That,  dear  Myrtilla,”  replied  the  youth,  “  is  the  Cochka  Ilymcnca." 

Myrtilla  sliuddered,  and  thought  of  her  dream  1 

“  But  he  never  moves,  dear  Sophronius,”  said  she. 

“  It  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  snail,”  he  answered ;  “  before  long  I  expect  he  will 
burst  his  shell,  and  manifest  a  very  peculiar  internal  development.” 

Now,  the  distance  between  his  lijM  and  Myrtilla’s,  as  the  two  bent  over  the 
vivarium,  being  so  small,  it  occurred  to  Sophronius  to  kiss  the  lovely  girl;  and  he 
did  so  with  much  gentle  fervour,  by  way  of  impressing  the  name  of  this  snail 
upon  her  mind. 

But  Myrtilla  could  not  find,  in  all  her  books,  anything  about  the  Cochlea 
Ihjmema.  Ah,  Myrtilla,  hlyrtilla!  there  are  things  not  to  be  learnt  out  of 
any  book! 

V.  ' 

Days  rolled  on.  Myrtilla  was  a  changed  girl.  Her  brain  had  developed ;  her 
eyes  had  become  brighter  than  ever ;  she  could  talk  with  Sophronius,  by  the  hour, 
of  things  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  rational  creature.  On  his  part, 
Sophronius  had  become  more  cordial  and  more  attentive;  and  there  was  less 
possibility  than  ever  of  mistaking  the  drift  of  his  attentions.  One  day,  the  young 
man,  after  being  closeted  with  her  papa  for  half-an-hour,  sought  her  side,  with  a 
more  serious  countenance  than  usual — for  he  was  habitually  gay  as  a  lark.  An 
unfinished  embroidery  parrot  lay  perdu  in  its  frame,  in  a  corner  of  Myrtilla’s 
room.  Said  Sophronius — 

“  Your  pretty  poll-parrot,  Myrtilla - ” 

“  l^dttacux  detestabilis  stiipidiiiKpie,"  interposed  the  maiden. 

“  Has  not  grown  much  lately,  I  see.” 

“  Oh,  speak  not,  Sophronius,  speak  not  of  those  unhappy  days,  when  I  saar 
nothing  in — in — a  sticky,  slimy  snail.” 

“  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead !”  exclaimed  .Sophronius.  “  Here  is  a  snail 
which  is  ready  to  undergo  a  transformation.  Let  us  see  if  wc  can  accelerate  it. 
Cochlea  llymenea,  come  up !  marry,  faith,  by’r  Lady,  come  up,  sir !” 

So  saying,  Sophronius  drew  out  this  remarkable  creature,  and  held  it  close  to 
Myrtilla. 

“  Well,”  says  she,  “  if  that  isn’t  made  of  gutta-percha,  with  beads  for  eyes.  I’m 
a  Dutchman !” 

But  before  slic  could  say  more,  the  youth  had  rutlilcssly  broken  the  animal  in 
two,  and  discloscHl,  in  its  interior  cavity,  a  plain  gold  ring. 

Myrtilla’s  mamma  entered  the  apartment  just  as  Sophronius  was  trying  the 
ring  on  the  wedding-finger  of  the  blushing  maiden. 

“Remarkable  development,  ma’am,”  said  he,  “  of  the  Cochlea  IlyincncaJ* 
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Alas  I  that  we  should  no  longer  have  any  confidence  in  May ! — that  the  iK>et — most 
cmluloas  of  beings — should  be  the  sole  believer  in  it  as  a  month  of  floral  and  atmospheric 
delights;  whilst  ordinaiy  mortals,  having  less  imagination,  or  being  more  liable  to  bronchial 
iffections,  could  show  many  an  emptied  medicine-bottle  and  numerous  doctors’  bills  which  would 
never  have  fallen  to  their  lot  had  they  not  placed  too  implicit  a  trust  in  the  balmy  breezes  and 
general  innocuousness  of  an  out-door  existence  in  May.  We  don’t  suppose  that  the  originators  of 
these  poetical  misrepresentations  are  indictable  under  any  known  Act ;  in  fact,  we  have  heard 
that  they  have  absolutely  a  “  licence"  by  which  they  arc  authorized  to  make  a  more  extensive  use 
ef  hyperbole,  and  to  draw  a  finer  line  between  truth  and  fiction,  than  any  prose  writer  can  do 
without  eamiug  for  himself  the  imputation  of  being  what  school-girls  call  “  a  fibber.”  Gentle 
dews,  zephyrs,  and  refreshing  show  ers,  are  all  very  well  in  their  way ;  but  we  do  not,  on  that 
Koount,  intend  to  discard  goloshes,  paletots,  and  umbrellas.  Within  the  memory  of  man  wo 
have  ourselves  used  chilblain  liniment  in  May,  and  have  beard  hailstones  pattering  against  the 
window-panes.  Also,  we  have  not  forgotten  what  Hone  writes — “  The  month  of  May  is  called 
I ‘trying’  month  to  {a-rsons  long  ailing  from  critical  complaints.  It  is  common  to  say,  'Ah,  he'll 
never  get  up  May-hiil;’  or,  ‘If  he  can  climb  over  May-hill,  he’ll  do.’”  Upon  the  whole,  we  do 
not  think  that  this  month  is  regarded  by  the  superstitions  with  favourable  .eyes.  Babies  bom  in 
Mny  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  said  to  be  ever  ailing.  “  You  may  try,”  nms  the  challenge, 
“bnt  you'll  never  rear  them.”  In  the  south  of  England,  short-lived  arc  the  kittens  which  are 
then  brought  to  life.  A  watery  grave  is  their  doom ;  for  who,  we  should  like  to  know,  would 
domesticate  animals  o(  the  feline  race,  whose  delight,  in  their  maturcr  years,  would  be  to  suck 
the  breath  of  children,  and  to  catch  snakes  and  slow-wonns  instead  of  rats  and  mice? 

Although  we  do  not  exactly  echo  Punch’s  “Advice  to  I’ersons  About  to  Marry,”  and  say, 
“Don’t,”  we  cannot  help  reminding  our  readers  of  certiun  lines  of  Ovid,  which  contidn  a  solemn 
Wiruing  to  all  who  contemplate  matrimony  within  the  present  month— 

“Si  te  proverbia  tangunt, 

Mense  malas  Maio  nubcrc  vulgus  iiit.” 

h  the  vernacular,  “  If  jiroverbs  have  any  weight  with  you,  the  common  people  say,  ‘  Bad  prove 
the  wives  that  arc  married  in  May.’  ”  Beware  then,  ye  maidens  who  have  been  wounded  by  the 
(lilts  of 

“  Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May 

ud,  as  you  value  your  own  happiness  and  that  of  your  futures,  approach  not  the  hymeneal  altar 
until  the  inauspicious  season  be  passed  away.  Plutarch  assigns  three  reasons  why  the  Homans 
were  prejudiced  against  May  marriages,  which  liave  been  thus  enumerated  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Singer : — 
“First,  because  May,  being  between  April  and  June,  and  April  being  consecrated  to  Venus  and 
June  to  Juno,  these  deities,  held  propitious  to  marriage,  were  not  to  be  slighted.  Secondly,  on 
•(xount  of  the  great  expiatory  celebration  of  the  Lemuria,  when  women  abstain  from  the  bath 
ud  the  careful  cosmetic  decoration  of  their  persons,  so  necessary  as  a  prelude  to  marriage  rites. 
Thirdly,  as  some  say,  because  May  was  tbe  month  of  old  men,  Majus  a  Jtfajoribus;  and,  therefore, 
June,  being  thought  to  be  the  month  of  the  young— Jamiw  a  Juntoribus—yvas  to  be  preferred. 
The  unfortunate  alliance  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  James  Bothwcll,  which  took  place  on  the 
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16th  of  May,  fostered,  if  it  did  not  give  rise  to,  this  superstition  in  the  Land  o’  Cakes,  the  liui  ’ 
we  have  quoted  from  Ovid  being  thenwffized  to  the  gate  of  Holyrood  Palace  by  some  one  win 
had  counted  the  cost  ol  the  ill-advised  match. 

And  now  a  word  to  those  who  are  anxious  about  their  complexions;  and  that  there  are  sndi 
amongst  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  we  see  monthly  in  m 
Conversazione.  Well,  wiseacres  say  that  there  is  nothing  so  beneficial  to  the  cuticle  as  to  bittt 
in  the  May-dew ;  but,  lest  our  city  belles  should  grieve  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  tread  tin 
verdant  meadows  in  search  of  Nature’s  cosmetic,  we  will  disclose  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  nw 
on  the  part  of  the  first  prescriber  of  this  specific  for  the  removal  of  “  blotches,  pimples,  ud 
discolourations  of  the  skin.”  Don’t  you  perceive,  fair  ladies,  that  he  was  only  figuratirelj 
recommending  early  rising  as  May-dewy  which,  like  the  unfortunate  “  worm”  of  the  proverb,  s 
only  to  be  discovered  by  those  not  addicted  to  matutinal  slumbers,  by  those  proof  against  tie 
magnetic  attraction  of  modem  spring  mattresses?  Think  of  that,0  Urbana!  when  you  close  von 
eyes  against  the  morning  sun,  and  shut  your  cars  to  the  call  of  the  domestic,  murmuring— 

“Yon  have  waked  me  too  soon, 

'  I  must  slumber  again.” 

Up !  for  the  May-dew  does  not  last  for  ever ;  and,  if  you  are  desirous  to  benefit  your  complezigg, 
and  to  cultivate  the  invaluable  habit  of  early  rising,  now  is  the  time  of  all  the  year  when  it  ii 
easiest  to  attain.  What  says  Chaucer  ? — 

“  Slay  wol  have  no  slogardie  a-night. 

The  seson  priketh  every  gentil  herte, 

And  makeUi  him  out  of  his  slepc  to  stertc. 

And  saytb.  Arise,  and  do  thin  observance.” 

Few  would  thank  us  for  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  May  wa.s  welconsl 
by  our  ancestors.  Every  one  knows  all  about  the  flower-decked  poles;  all  about  the  Morris,  ud 
the  comical  (mis)representations  which  were  made  of  the  Outlaw  of  .Sherwood  and  his  followm. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  may  be  conveying  monetary  information  of  an  interesting  character  if  ti 
give  a  specimen  of  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  wherein  it  ii 
stated  that  they  paid,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  VII — 

£  s.  <T. 

“  To  the  mipstorell  upon  hlay-day . 0  0  4 

For  paynting  of  the  mores  garments,  and  for  sartin  gret  Icveres  0  2  4 
For  pavnting  of  a  bannar  for  Itobin  Hood  .  .  .  .000 

For  2  5l  and  }  pynnys  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  0  0  10 

For  4  plyts  and  i  of  lawn  for  the  mores  garments  .  .  ,  .  0  2  U 

For  orseden  for  the  same  . 0  0  10 

For  a  goun  for  the  lady . .  0  0  8{!) 

For  bellys  for  the  dawnsers . 0  0  12” 

That  our  forefathers  entered  heart  and  soul  into  their  rustic  sports — and  more  especiiUj 
into  those  which  had  reference  to  the  renowned  Robin  Hood — we  learn  from  many  sourcea 
Bishop  Latimer  tells  a  curious  story  in  illustration  of  this  in  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  before 
King  Edward  V  I.  and  his  court.  He  says  : — “  Coming  to  a  certain  town  on  a  holiday  to  presch, 

I  found  the  church  door  fast  locked.  I  tarryed  there  half-an-houre  and  more,  and  at  last  the  key 
was  found;  and  one  of  the  parish  comes  to  me  and  says,  'Syr,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us;  we 
cannot  hear  you ;  it  is  Robin  Hoode’s  Day.  The  parish  are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Rolii 
Hood ;  I  pray  you  let  (t.  e.,  hinder)  them  not.’  I  was  fayne,  therefore,  to  give  place  to  Rolio 
Hood.  1  thought  my  rochet  would  have  been  regarded ;  but  it  would  not  do ;  it  was  faine  to  give 
place  to  Robin  Hoode’s  men.”  What  tremfrf  happen  if  such  a  thing  were  to  befall  an  ccclesiasticsl 
dignitary  now-a-days?  When  men  thus  amused  themselves,  to  the  neglect  of  their  spiritosl 
concerns,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  serious-minded  Puritans  set  their  faces  agsiiot 
these  rustic  celebrations.  May  games  were  their  especial  abomination ;  and  they  talked  agaiut 
them,  preached  against  them,  and  wrote  against  them,  with  untiring  zeal. 

Few  customs  have  been  more  bitterly  inveighed  against  by  the  lords  of  the  creation  than  tbit 
of  wearing  crinoline ;  but  we  don’t  think  that  they  have  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  “  idol”  d 
the  fair  sex,  although  so  many  opprobrious  epithets  have  been  applied  to  it  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  it  has,  and  what  it  has  not,  been  denominated.  Now,  Philip  Stubs,  in  his  “Anatemio 
of  Abuses,”  printed  1696,  is  actually  so  rude  as  to  term  the  “  May-poale”  a  “  stinking  idol and  ho 
says  that  when  the  people  had  adorned  it  with  flowers  and  streamers,  “  they  set  up  sonuner  hallMi 
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bowers,  and  arbours  hard  by  it,  and  then  fall  they  to  banquetting,  feasting,  leaping,  and  danncing 
iboQt  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idolls.”  Poor  Master  Stubs  I  all  this 
isTective,  and  yet,  even  in  this  free-thinking  nineteenth  century,  England  has  not  relapsed  into 
Ptganism !  The  Stubses  of  these  days  are  rendered  rabid  by  the  sight  of  a  cross  on  a  book- 
ptrker;  and  lose  no  time  in  informing  those  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  are  not  endowed  with 
la  equal  amount  of  penetration,  that  they  scent  Popery,  and  that  we  are  all  going  to  Rome. 

May  games  have  not  entirely  fallen  into  desuetude.  Our  metropolis  has  its  Jacks-in-the- 
pten ;  floral  bowers  and  garlands  are  annually  manufactured  in  several  rural  districts ;  whilst  our 
own  eyes  have  beheld  a  veritable  maypole  in  a  state  of  admirable  preservation  upon  a  village 
l^reen.  At  Uelstone,  in  Cornwall,  the  8th  of -this  month  is  celebrated  with  great  festivities,  and 
tilled  “Furry  Day,”  probably  a  corruption  of  Flora’s  Day. 

Let  ns  now  glance  at  the  calendar,  and  see  if  it  puts  us  in  mind  of  anything  which  is  likely  to 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  1st  of  May  is  dedicated  to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James — holy  men 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  cannot  linger  to  detail  many  circumstances 
tf  their  lives ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fonner  was  the  first  disciple  whom  the  Master  caUed  to 
follow  Him,  and  that,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Upper  Asia,  he  was  put  to  a  Cruel  death  at 
Uierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  where  his  teaching  hod  met  with  unwonted  success.  St.  James,  styled  the 
Less,  to  distinguish  him  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  the  Just  in  consequence  of  his 
gprightness,  is  called  hy  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  I.  zx.,  c.  8)  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  remarkable  for  his  abstemiousness,  and  was  so  diligent  in  prayer 
thst  we  are  told  “  his  knees  became  hard  and  br.awny  os  camels’.”  According  to  Epiphanius, 
8t.  James  was  slain  in  the  9Gth  year  of  his  age,  being  stoned  by  the  Jews,  until  one,  more  merciful 
than  the  rest,  put  an  end  to  Ids  agonies  by  dashing  out  his  brains  with  a  fuller’s  club. 

The  3rd  is«tho  anniversary  of  the  invention  (f.  e.,  discovery)  of  the  Holy  Cross  by  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  This  lady  deemed  herself  warned  by  dreams  to  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  upon  this  mission ;  and,  as  Sir  John  Mandeville  says,  “  the  Holy  Croys 
wu  founden  be  the  wytt  of  Seynte  Elyne,  under  a  rocke,  where  the  Jewes  had  hidde  it.  And 
thst  was  the  veray  croys  assayed;  for  they  founden  3  crosses ;  on  of  oure  Lord,  and  2  of  the  2 
thieves;  and  Seynte  Elyne  proved  hem  on  a  ded  body,  that  aros  from  dethe  to  lyve  whan  that  it 
wu  leyd  on  it,  that  oure  Lord  dyed  on.”  There  are  now  in  existence  sufficient  relics  of  the 
troe  (7)  Cross  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line  I  A  curious  tradition  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  wood  of  it  was  elder,  and  the  peasants  c.arefully  lay  aside  all  branches  of  this 
tree  which  are  found  amongst  the  fagots  brought  in  for  burning. 

Rogation  Sunday,  and  the  three  following  days,  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin  word  Jioffo, 
hecause  in  the  fifth  century  it  was  ordered  that  particular  prayers  should  then  be  ofiered  for  the 
preservation  of  the  coming  crops,  and  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  Ascension  Day,  that, 
u  Bishop  Sparrow  remarks,  “  the  flesh  being  tamed,  and  the  soul  winged  with  fasting,  we  may 
ucend  with  Christ." 

The  “  St.  John  Evangel  Ante  Port  Lat.”  which  we  find  in  our  almanacks  for  the  Gth  of  this 
gionth,  has  reference  to  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  apostle  when  he  escaped  unhurt  from  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Domitian. 

On  Ascension  Day  it  is  customary,  in  many  places,  for  the  minister  of  a  parish,  attended  by 
what  Mr.  Bumble  called  the  porochial  authorities,  and  a  number  of  hangrrs-on,  to  “beat  the 
hounds”  within  which  he  has  jurisdiction.  Although  processions  in  general  were  condemned  at 
tho  Reformation,  it  was  enacted  “  that  the  people  shall  once  a  year,  at  tLe  time  accustomed,  with 
the  curate  and  substantial  men  of  the  parish,  walk  about  the  parishes  as  they  were  accustomed, 
ind  at  their  return  to  church  make  their  common  prayers;  provided  that  the  curate,  in  the  said 
common  perambulations  used  heretofore  in  the  days  of  rogations,  at  certain  convenient  places  shall 
admonish  the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God  in  the  beholding  of  God’s  benefits  for  the  increase  and 
abundance  of  Hia  fruits  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the  saying  of  the  104th  Psalm,  ‘  Bless 
the  Lord,  0  my  soul,’  Ac.  At  which  time,  also,  the  same  minister  shall  inculcate  this,  and  such¬ 
like  sentences.  Cursed  be  he  which  translateth  the  hounds  and  doles  of  his  neighbour,  or  such  other 
wder  of  prayer  as  shall  be  hereafter  appointed.” 

As  a  hint  to  the  weather-wise,  the  following  piece  of  folk-lore  may  he  quoted: — “If  it  rains 
en  Ascension  Day,  though  never  so  little,  it  foretels  a  scarcity  to  ensue  that  year,  and  sickness, 
particularly  among  cattle;  but  if  it  be  ftur  and  pleasant,  then,  to  the  contrary,  pleasant  weather 
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mostlj  till  Michaelmas.  If  it  happen  to  rain  on  Wliit-Sund:i}’,  much  thunder  and  lightning  wig  t 
follow,  blasts,  mildews,  &c. ;  but  if  it  be  fair,  great  plenty  of  corn.”  So  much  for  the  prophets! 

Whitsuntide  is  another  season  of  rejoicing— our  Christinas  Pentecost — the  anniversary  of  tla  ^ 
time  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  disciples,  who  were  awaiting  its  coming  at  Jerusalaa,  ' 

Hence,  the  week  preceding  is  called  Expectation  Week.  Whit-Sunday  derives  its  name,  according  \ 

to  some  authorities,  from  the  white  gannents  in  which  the  early  Christians  arrayed  themselves  on  i 

the  occurrence  of  this  festival.  Others  think  that  it  comes  front  the  old  French  huiet,  eight,  ' 

because  Whit  or  Huiet  Sunday  is  the  eighth  from  Easter ;  and  Gerard  Langbain  found  susk  :  ^ 

observations  in  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  root  is  white  meat,  as  this  is  the  1 

time  of  year  when  our  ancestors  gave  the  milk  of  tljeir  hocks  to  the  poor,  in  order  to  evince  their  ^  1 

love  to  God.  t  j 

It  was  anciently  (and  may  be  still)  the  custom  at  St.  Briavell's,  in  Gloucestershire,  that  os  f  i 
Whit-Sunday  several  basketsfull  of  bread  and  cheese,  cut  into  squares  of  about  an  inch  esch,  ~  i 
should  be  brought  into  the  church,  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  congregation  after  divine  service.  J 

This  custom  was  originally  instituted  to  preserve  to  the  poor  of  the  place  the  right  of  “  catting  - 
and  carrying  away  wood  from  3,0(X>  acres  of  coppice  land  in  KudkuoU  and  the  Mund,  and  fa 
which  every  honsekeejier  is  assessed  2d.,  to  buy  the  bread  and  cheese.’’ 

Of  St.  Dunstan  (IDth)  little  need  bo  said.  He  is  known  tu  all  renders  of  English  histoij.  L 
He  was  of  royal  blood,  and  fuIflUed  the  office  of  confessor  to  several  of  our  Saxon  kings.  Hit  f 
memory  has  been  blackened  by  those  who  have  placed  more  than  a  prudent  dependence  on  the  i 
assertions  of  some  of  his  contempor.-irics,  w  bo,  not  approving  of  the  discipline  he  enforeed,  nd 
the  austere  mode  of  life  which  he  inculcated,  have  revenged  themselves  by  batching  a  number  of 
ridiculous  stories  concerning  him,  which  received  credence  in  those  happy  ages  when  poojib 
believed  everything.  ^ 

St.  Augustine  (2Gth)  was  the  missionary  sent  from  Homo  to  evangelise  the  ancient  Britoni 
(a.d.  DOG).  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  vu 
on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism  that  St.  Ambrose  comjrosed  the  “  To  Deum”  now  in  use.  Thi 
''Golden  Legend”  contains  a  curious  rel.ation  concerning  Augustine.  In  a  certain  town,  tht 
people  “refused  hys  doctrjnc  and  prechyng  uterly,  and  drof  hym  out  of  the  townc,  castyng  on 
hym  the  tayles  of  thomback  or  lyke  fysshes;  wherefore  he  besought  Almyghty  God  to  sbewe 
Hys  jugement  on  them,  and  God  sent  to  them  a  shamefull  token;  for  the  chyluren  that  were  bom 
after  in  the  place  had  tayles,  as  it  is  sayd,  till  they  had  repented  them.  It  is  said  comynly  tbit 
this  fylt  at  Strode  in  Kent ;  but,  blysscd  be  Gode,  at  thys  daye  is  no  such  deformyte.” 

Bede  (27th)  was  born  at  Jarrow,  in  Korthumberland,  G73.  He  was  a  must  learned  and  piou 
man,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  fur  an  “  Ecclesiastical  History,” and  fur  a  “Chronicle  of  tb* 
Anglo-Saxons.”  He  derived  the  name  of  Venerable  from  the  following  circumstance : — The  monk 
who,  after  Bede’s  death,  was  engaged  in  writing  a  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory,  not  being  favunted 
by  the  Muses,  fell  a'leep  when  he  had  accomplished — 

“  Hac  sunt  in  fossa 
Bed:e - ossa.” 

As  he  slumbered,  an  angel  hand  filled  up  the  blank  he  had  left,  and  oil  his  awaking  his  cunipo* 
sition  stood— 

“  Hftc  sunt  in  fossa 
Bed;e  Vencrabilis  ossa.” 

And  now  we  are  drawing  to  the  end  of  our  tether,  but  must  not  use  our  pen-wiper  until  we 
have  testified  that  Slay  is  a  right  loyal  month,  which,  in  our  eyes,  fully  atones  for  the  peculiar 
influence  it  is  said  to  exert  over  the  babies  and  kittens  who  first  see  the  light  on  any  of  its  thirty- 
one  daya  No  sovereign  of  England  since  the  Conquest  has  been  gathered  to  his  or  her  fathers 
during  its  course,  although  each  and  all  of  its  eleven  brethren  have  proved  fatal  tu  one  or  mors 
of  our  monarchs.  We  all  know  who 

“  Enjoyed  his  own  again” 

the  29th  of  Slay,  when  the  people  still  decorate  their  houses  with  oak  branches,  and  in 
lineolnshire  nettle,  the  forgetful  ones!  We  all  know  who  was  born  on  the  glorious  24th— onr 
Queen— God  bless  her !  and  grant  that  many,  many  years  may  elapse  ere  we  cease  to  rejoice  on 
this  anniversary ! 

Yes,  merry  May !  “  with  all  thy  faults  we  love  thee  still;”  and,  with  Milton, 

“  Wc  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.” 
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declared  against  Silas  Marner.  The  innocent 
man  was  pointed  out  by  lot  as  the  thief,  and 
fled  from  the  neighbourhood.  It  never  occurred 
to  Silas,  or  to  the  “church,”  to  inquire  if  there 
was  any  good  reason  for  believing  that  “  Provi¬ 
dence”  authorized  the  drawing  of  lots  as  a 
judicial  procedure.  “Drawing  o’  Iota  was  in 
the  Bible,”  and  was  never  condemned  there — 
that  was  enough  for  these  simple  people;  and 
the  inference  Silas  drew  was  that  “Providence” 
was  worse  than  William  Dane.  Doubting 
everything — drifted  away  from  all  his  old 
mooring- places — the  poor  fellow  carried  aw.ay 
his  burden  of  an  aimless,  hopeless,  loveless,  be¬ 
wildered,  unconnected  life,  to  quite  a  new  place. 
He  went  to  Raveloc. 

Among  quite  new  scenes  and  new  persons, 
Silas  Marner  was  not  successful  in  picking  up 
the  dropped  thre.ads  of  his  life,  and  carrying 
them  forward  to  hopeful  or  satisfactory  ends. 
He  fell  into  a  dreary,  half-vacant  frame  of 
mind,  in  which  ordinary  things  seemed  to  have 
floated  away  from  all  recognised  standards  of 
comparison.  It  was  impossible,  now,  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  significance  might  be  assumed  by  any 
object  whatever.  It  so  befell,  that  nothing 
was  more  tangible  and  more  vividly  present, 
day  by  day,  to  the  mind  of  Silas  Marner,  than 
his  earnings  at  the  wheel.  The  gold  pieces,  by 
their  brightness,  their  regularity  of  form,  and 
their  sculptural  suggestions,  began  powerfully 
to  impress  his  imagination.  When  he  had  got 
together  a  few  guineas,  it  became  a  not  un¬ 
natural  amusement  (especially  for  a  short¬ 
sighted  man,  who  liked  to  handle  and  bring 
close  to  his  eyes  very  distinguishable  objects) 
to  play  with  the  guineas,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  geometric  forms,  or  in  piles.  A  miser,  by 
the  usual  vulgar  jirocess,  this  man  could  never 
become ;  but  it  was  conceivable  that  he  might 
grow  into  an  absorbed,  silent,  solitary  collector 
of  gold  pieces,  pushed  on,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  mere  blind  instinct  which  leads  a  child 
in  a  meadow  to  add  buttercup  to  buttercup; 
subsequently,  by  the  instinct  which  leads  some 
children  to  weave  flowers  into  chaplets ;  and, 
last  of  all,  by  that  form  of  idealism  which 
]irompts  many  of  os  to  follow  up  any  game  to 
which  there  is  no  visible  end. 

Meanwhile,  accidents  were  not  wanting 
which  threatened  to  bring  Silas  Marner  within 
the  circle  of  Raveloc  amenities  and  socialities. 
He  had  learned  something  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
perties  of  simples;  and  a  dose  of  foxglove, 
which  he  gave  to  a  woman  with  a  diseased 
he.art,  happening  to  do  her  good,  he  wiis  imme¬ 
diately  sought  after  and  consulted  by  the  Kave- 
loe  sick,  in  the  capacity  of— a  wizard !  This 
he  would  not  consent  to,  and  gave  up  his 
“simple”  practice.  In  the  meantime,  he  was 
fast  growing  into  what  the  world — 


When  “  George  Eliot”  happens  to  have  just  ] 
written  a  story,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  fixing  I 
st  once  upon  the  book  of  the  month.  Silas  i 
Mamer,  Ike  H'eat'er  oj"  Hareloe,  the  latest 
work  of  this  remarkable  writer,  is  what  we 
now  introduce  to  our  readers,  thousands  of 
whom  will,  however,  have  read  it  before  this 
comes  into  their  hands.  It  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  feminine  of  the  productions  of  George 
Eliot.  There  arc  more  of  a  woman’s  peculiar 
loaches  in  the  tale  generally ;  and  a  great  pait 
of  its  interest  turns  upon  a  situation  iviiich 
strikes  the  female  mind  as  a  peculiarly  awkward 
one — a  “lone  man”  bringing  up  a  child;  not, 
indeed,  as  the  nurse  advertisements  say,  “  from 
the  month,”  but  from  the  age  of  toddling  and 
broken  speech;  almost,  if  not  quite  (as  we 
gather),  before  weaning.  Then  there  is  the 
motto  of  the  book,  from  Wordsworth ; — 

- “  A  child,  more  than  all  other  Rifts 

That  earth  can  offer  to  ileclinlng  ma'i, 
llrUiRS  hope  with  It,  and  furward-lo-^klng 
thoughts ;” 

and,  from  beginning  to  end,  we  have  plenty  of 
housewifely  mten'ention,  and  suggestions  of 
household  intimacy.  Wo  think,  also,  that  the 
book  is  thoroughly  feminine  in  another  par¬ 
ticular — in  the  somewhat  hard  measure  aealt 
out  to  Godfrey’s  wretched  first  wife  (of  whom 
we  shall  see  more  directlyl.  Xot  th.at  she  is, 
perhaps,  unjustly  treated ;  nut  that  there  are 
W  or  no  compassionate  touches,  such  as  occur 
in  the  handling  of  the  wrong-doings  of  the 
men-folk  in  the  story.  Her  unwillingness  to 
walk  on,  carrying  a  baby,  in  a  snow-storm,  is 
limply  referred  to  “  indolence.”  If  it  bad  been 
a  man  who  was  on  the  carriet,  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  have  had  some  tenderer  word — exhaus¬ 
tion,  for  instance. 

Silas  Mamer  was  a  weaver  “in  the  days 
when  the  spinning-wheels  hummed  busily  in 
the  farm-houses,  and  even  great  ladies  had  toy 
spinning-wheels.”  He  was  a  shy,  short-sighted 
young  man,  subject  to  cataleptic  fits;  of  a 
timid  and  acquiescent  disposition,  and  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  mysterious  in  life.  He  was, 
as  to  bis  intellectual  and  moral  environment,  a 
member  of  n  little  Dissenting  community  in 
Lantern-yard.  He  had  a  friend,  named  William 
Dane,  anil  a  sweetheart,  named  Sarah— both  of 
them  members  of  the  same  “  chnrch.”  William 
Dane,  while  playing  Jonath.an  to  D..vid,  was  a 
sroundrel  at  heart,  and  hud  set  bis  mind  upon 
marrying  Sarah,  and  doing  well  in  the  world, 
at  the  cost  of  poor  Mamer.  Watching  at  the 
bedside  of  a  sick  and  dying  deacon  of  the 
church,  Silas  had  a  cataleptic  “stroke;”  taking 
advantage  of  which,  Dane  manoeuvred  in  such 
sort  with  a  pocket-knife  of  Mamer’s,  and  some 
cbnrch-money  in  a  drawer,  that  Marner  was 
called  up  before  a  church-meeting  for  theft. 
The  circumstantial  “  evidence”  was  strong ; 
but  he  protested  his  innocence,  and  charged 
Dane  with  being  the  thief.  Lots  were  drawn 
by  the  church,  after  solemn  prayer— a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  which  they  had  ample  Scriptural 
precedent  as  to  the  fact,  whatever  may  bo  said 
of  the  inference.  "  Providence,”  thus  adjured, 


“  Which  charts  ns  all  In  Its  coarse  blacks  and  whites^ 
As  ruthless  as  a  schoolboy  with  a  worm, 

Before  he  grows  to  pity,” 

and  cannot,  or  will  not,  draw  nice  distinctions 
— calls  a  miser.  He  was  also  acquiring  in  the 
village  a  piebald  reputation,  os  a  man  who  knew 
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too  much — as  “  a  poor,  half-mushcd  creetut*’ — 
or  as  a  man  who  had  some  latent  malevolence 
in  him.  Bat  we  are  all  drawn  into  relations 
with  our  kind,  whether  we  will  or  not;  and 
Milas  Marner  was  eventually  to  be  connected, 
in  the  most  dramatic  way,  with  Squire  Cass, 
of  Baveloe,  and  his  two  sons,  Godfrey  and 
Dunsey  Cass.  Godfrey,  more  good-natured 
than  resolu  e,  had  been  entangled  l>y  bis 
scoundn.'!  brother  in  money  matters  with  bis 
father.  Godfrey  had  also  been  drawn — partly 
by  “  compunction,”  and  partly  by  Dunsey 's  in¬ 
fluence— into  a  secret  marriage  with  a  barmaid, 
who  drinks  laudanum,  and  cultivates  vulgar 
misery  with  her  baby,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  main  scene  of  the  action  of  the  storw.  It 
comes  to  the  knowledge,  or  half-knowledge,  of 
Dunsey  Cass,  that  Silas  .Vlarner  has  a  bag  of 
money  concealed  somewhere  in  his  cottage, 
hloney  he  happens  to  want — some  financial 
confusion  with  his  brother  and  his  father 
having  placed  him  in  a  desperate  situation. 
Creeping  by  night,  half-dnmk,  into  the 
weaver's  hut,  he  hnds  the  hoard,  and  bears  it 
off  in  baste  through  the  darkness.  From  that 
time  he  is  missed. 

Godfrey  Cass  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  in  love 
— really  and  truly  in  love — with  a  young  lady  of 
the  village,  one  Nanev  Lammeter,  and  is  under 
a  sort  of  responsibility  to  his  father,  and  to 
public  opinion,  to  propose  to  the  girl,  apart 
m>m  his  inclinations ;  but,  of  course,  he  lives 
in  perpetual  fear  of  a  disclosure  of  his  early 
mistake ;  and  Nancy,  though  kind,  is  a  person 
who  lives  by  rule,  draws  lines  sliarply ;  and, 
when  she  is  reproached  by  Godfrey  for  having 
no  “  feeling”  for  the  erring,  replies  that  “  those 
have  the  least  feeling  who  do  wrong  to  begin 
with.”  Time  passes ;  there  is  no  Dunsey 
coming  back ;  and  matters  between  Godfrey 
and  pretty  Nancy  I.ammeter  seem  as  if  they 
must  stop  altogether,  or  go  farther.  At  a 
festive  gathering  at  the  Squire's  house,  he  is 
dancing  with  her,  and  spending  the  evening  as 
gaily  as  a  man  with  such  a  burden  on  his  mind 
could  well  do.  In  rushes  Silas  to  call  the 
doctor.  He  has  found  in  the  sn«w  a  woman 
and  a  little  girl,  and  thinks  the  woman  is  dead 
— as  she,  indeed,  proves  to  be— dead  of  tippling 
laudanum  and  of  cold.  It  is  Godfrey's  wife, 
who  had  started  from  home,  bent  on  caiTying 
out  a  long-cheiished  scheme  of  vengeance;  de¬ 
termined  to  ptesent  herself,  with  her  baby,  to 
Godfrey  and  the  rest  at  their  proudest  and 
gladdest  momeut,  and  crush  him  mto  submis- 
aion. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  for  the  moralis^  that 
women  who  have  been  more  or  less  injured 
nearly  alwavs  seem  to  fancy  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  humiliating  the  man ;  though 
it  is  obvious  that  the  only  result  must  be  to 
make  him  still  more  unwilling  to  do  them 
'‘justice,”  and  to  make  him  incapable  of  it, 
even  if  the  will  remained.  For,  though  a 
judicial  humiliation,  inflicted  from  no  personal 
motive,  may  be  recovered  from  by  an  elastic 
nature,  the  effect  of  a  revengefully-done 
humiliation  by  an  enemy  (or,  worse, a  “chained 
frieud”)  is  commonly  to  break  up  a  man's 
moral  fibre  altogether.  Well,  Godfrey's  wife  is 
disappointed  of  her  revenge,  and  has,  we  are 


ashamed  to  write,  a  pauper's  funeral.  Tbs  ^ 
husband  keeps  silence — miserable  silence,  of  ji 
course — and  in  time  marries  Nancy ;  loves  her  n 
well,  and  makes  her  a  good  husband.  But  tbs 
home  is  childless. 

When  Silas  first  saw  the  yellow  curls  of  tbe  P 

child,  he  thought  he  had  got  his  gold  back  fi 

again.  It  proved  to  be  more  than  gold  to  him;  ,1 
it  was  life  from  the  dead — heart,  and  hope,  and  fi 

“  forwa'd-looking  thoughts.”  He  kept  the  c 

iri,  and  reared  her  well,  assisted  by  occasional  0 
ints  from  village  gossips,  who  suggested  that  q 
it  should  now  and  then  be  made  to  smart  “in 
soft  and  safe  places” — jrro  salute  animt— 
counsel  which  tlie  gentle  Silas  d'sdained  to 
follow.  Beautiful  and  good  little  Kppie  grew; 
and  her  foster-father  found  she  had  brought  a 
benediction  upon  his  threshold.  Her  blo^- 
father  used  to  make  the  weaver  presents,  but 
did  nut  own  her,  though  he  often  pressed 
Nancy  to  let  him  adopt  her.  This  the  wife 
obstinately  opposed:  adoptions  never  turned 
out  well  when  people  souyht  the  child;  Silas 
had  found  her.  Such  were  her  reasons,  good  * 

or  bad.  Was  she  wrong  in  so  pertinaciooslr 
resisting  her  husband's  desire?  Was  it  Godfreys  * 
plan  to  tell  her  the  secret,  when  she  should 
nave  grown  used  to  Eppie?  Nobody  can  toll 
But  the  years  went  on.  A  stone-pit  outside 
Marncr's  cottage  being  dried  up,  in  consequence 
of  some  drainage  works,  the  skeleton  of  tbe 
wretched  Dunsey  Cass  was  found  at*  tbe 
bottom,  along  with  Marner’s  gold-bag.  This 
discovery  of  a  thing  long  hid  so  startled 
Godfrey  that  he  went  home  and  told  his  wife 
his  own  secret.  Nancy  added  no  reproaches  to 
those  of  his  own  conscience  ;  but  them  she  did 
nut  at  all  soften  down.  The  view  she  took  of 
the  subject  was,  that  the  blood-father  had  tbe 
first  rights  over  the  daughter;  and  she  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband  to  the  cottage  to  claim 
Eppie.  Kppie  would  not  be  claimed.  Silas 
set  her  free,  though  somewhat  indignantly; 
but  she  clung  to  him  firmly.  She  had  choten 
her  lot;  and  meant  to  marry  a  working  man, 
and  bring  him  home.  And  so  she  did.  Nancy 
now  saw  no  reason  for  disclosing  tbe  secret 
further,  and  things  remained  as  they  were  to 
the  end  of  Godfrey's  life ;  he  intending  to  record 
the  facts  in  his  will.  And  the  story  of  “  Silas 
Mamer,  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe,"  ends  with  tbe 
wedding  of  Kppie — leaving  every  reader  to 
draw  his  moral  as  he  thinks  best. 

In  strictness,  however,  the  novels  of  “  Georgs 
Eliot"  never  have  a  moral.  The  author  care¬ 
fully  abstains  from  giving,  in  her  own  person, 
any  judgments  upon  the  facts  of  her  stories. 

The  per^onage8  introduced  deliver  them;  but 
they  speak  dramatically;  and  the  evident 
belief  of  the  dramatist  is  that,  as  she  said  in 
the  “Mill  on  the  Floss,”  there  “is  no  ready¬ 
made,  patent  way  of  getting  at  the  right"— 
every  case  having  to  m  judged  upon  its  own 
separate  merits  entirely.  This  Das  always 
been  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  mnralistt 
and  metaphysicians;  but  George  Eliot  is  tbe 
only  modern  novelist  who  has  worked  it  into 
narra'ive.  The  cases  of  moral  complication 
put  in  your  ordinary  novel  are  not  complicated; 
a  child  could  untie  them.  Tbe  complications 
put  by  this  writer  are  real  Gordian  knots— such 
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u  occur  every  day,  and  all  the  day,  in  actnal 
lift— and  it  would  defy  the  seven  sages  to  do 
more  than  eut  them. 

I  The  general  cnaracteristics  of  the  writing 
*re  the  same  as  ever ;  but  perhaps  “  George 
Eliot"  is  somewhat  overworking  her  vein,  and 
filling  a  little  into  mannerisms.  For  readers 
who  may  not  chance  to  see  the  book,  we  would 
fain  pick  out  a  good  hit  here  and  there ;  but 
choice  is  really  jiiir.zling.  Here  is  a  description 
of  Nancy  Lamineter,  which  reminds  one  of 
Thackeray 

“There  is  hardly  a  servant-maid  in  these  days 
who  is  not  better  informed  than  Miss  Nancy;  yet 
slie  hnd  tlie  cssentiai  attributes  of  a  iady — liigh 
veracity,  delicate  liunour  in  her  dealings,  deference 
to  others,  and  refined  personal  habits — and,  UU 
Iktte  thouhi  not  tuffice  to  tonvitice  grammatical  fair 
mu  that  her  feelingt  can  at  all  resemble  theirs,  I 
will  aiid  that  she  tens  slinhllg  proud  and  exacting, 

.  and  as  constant  in  her  q^feclion  towards  a  bcsseleu 
opinion  as  towards  an  erring  locer." 

Nothing  can  be  neater  than  this  sly  sugges¬ 
tion  that  that  sort  of  constancy  ou  which  some 
women  pride  themselves  has  an  ugly  side  to  it. 
On  the  philosophy  of  proposing,  hear  Mr. 
Uacey,  parish  clerk  of  Kaveloe — a  man  whose 
most  obvious  characteristic  is  an  unconscious 
self-esteem : — 

“  ‘  Ah,  but  inaylmp  Miss  Nancy  liung  off,  like, 
and  your  Ihm  didn't,’  said  lien.  *  I  slioulU  say  she 
didn't,'  said  Mr.  Macey,  significantly.  'Before  I 
laid  "sniff,”  I  took  care  to  know  as  she’d  say 


“snaff,”  and  pretty  quick  too.  I  wasn't  a-golng 
to  open  my  mouth,  like  a  dog  at  a  fly,  and  snap  it 
to  again,  wi'  nothing  to  swaller.’  ” 

Nor  is  the  view  of  Miss  Priscilla  Lamraeter, 
spinster  of  mature  years,  unworthy  of  notice. 
We  call  her  “spinster,”  but  she  has  a  husband, 
it  appears,  with  a  name  which  might  have 
figured  in  “Pilgrim’s  Progress  — 

“  ‘  The  pretty  uns  do  for  fly.catchers — they  keep 
tile  men  off  ua.  I've  no  opinion  o'  the  men.  Miss 
Gunn — I  don’t  know  what  you  Iiave.  And  as  for 
fretting  and  stewing  about  wliat  (Aey'll  think  of 
you  from  morning  till  night,  and  making  your  life 
uneasy  about  what  they're  doing  when  they’re  out 
o’  your  sight — as  I  tell  Nancy,  it's  a  folly  no  woman 
need  bo  guilty  of.  if  she's  gut  a  good  lather  and  a 
good  Iioiiie :  let  her  leave  it  to  them  ns  Iiave  got  no 
fortin,  and  can't  help  themselves.  As  I  say,  Mr. 
liave-your  own-way  is  the  best  husband,  and  the 
only  one  I'd  ever  promise  to  obey.’ " 

That  a  plain  woman  conid  ever  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  beautiful  women  are  intended 
for  fiy-catchers,  to  save  the  elite  of  the  sex 
from  the  men,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  one’s  lot  may  colour  one’s  opinions. 
Probably,  however,  there  are  few  among  our 
readers  who  do  not  think  there  may  be  worse 
fates  than  that  of  the  unhappy  fiy-catcher. 
People  differ  in  their  notions  of  what  is  to  be 
pitied — though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not 
to  have  seen  “Silas  Marncr,  the  Weaver  of 
Itaveloe,”  is  something  really  lamentable — it  la 
so  good. 
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The  weather  for  some  time  now  has  been 
BO  beautiful,  and  the  sun  has  been  shining  so 
brightly — making  up,  as  it  were,  for  its  non- 
appearance  last  summer — that  it  has  induced 
many  persons  to  commence  their  fresh  aud  new 
spring  toilets.  So  to-day  we  will  give  a  few 
hints  as  to  what  is  being  worn,  and  what  is 
likely  to  be  worn  later  in  the  season.  l.ast 
month  we  spoke  of  the  light-coloured  cloth 
Cloaks,  trimmed  with  silk  of  various  shades, 
which  is  sometimes  stitched  on  with  white  and 
sometimes  with  black  silk.  These  cloaks  are 
made  iii  various  shapes,  such  as  the  paletot, 
burnous,  coat,  and  long  jacket,  not  quite  tightly 
fitting  at  the  waist,  fbey  are  suitable  for 
morning  wear  and  for  travelling,  as,  being  of  a 
light  colour,  ^hey  do  not  show  the  dust.  The 
double  cape,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of 
two  pelerines,  one  larger  than  the  other,  and 
trimmed  with  rows  of  ribbon  put  on  quite 
straight,  or  with  crossway  pieces  of  black  silk 
stitched  on  with  white  silt.  All  the  spring 
Mantlss  made  by  our  first  I^indon  houses  are 
beautifully  finished  this  season,  owing  to  the 
general  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  this  useful 
article  producing  such  regular  and  perfect  work 
when  managed  by  skilful  hands.  A  very  large 
grey  cloak  we  noticed  was  trimmed  with  a 
broad  pleating  of  coloured  ribbon,  and  had  a 
sort  ot  herthe,  trimmed  with  two  tows  of  tho 
same  ribbon,  put  on  plain,  and  edged  with  a 


crossway  jpiece  of  coloured  silk  and  buttons  to 
inateli.  For  more  dressy  wear,  we  recommend 
a  black  silk  coat  or  jacket,  not  fitting  tightly  to 
the  figure,  but  only  shaped  sufificiently  to  show 
where  the  waist  goes.  These  garments  are 
sometimes  made  with  revers,  or  lapels,  which 
should  be  embroidered  or  trimmed  to  correspond 
with  the  trimming  on  tlie  sleeves.  La  I’olonuise, 
which  is  hslf  tiglit  and  half  loose,  is  made  with 
large  pleats  behind,  and  a  lace  or  silk  pelerine, 
trimmed  with  lace.  I.arge  black  silk  mantles 
are  still  very  fashionable  in  Farisjof  which  here 
arc  two  charming  patterns.  The  first  was 
trimmed  with  a  broad  pleating  of  silk  all  round 
the  bottom  and  up  the  front.  I.arge  bouquets 
of  violets  were  placed  at  equal  distances  in  this 
pleating,  which  had  a  very  elegant  and  novel 
elfect.  The  otter  mantle  was  made  with  a 
guipure  herthe,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  row  of 
et;  the  arm-holes  were  finished  off  with  broad 
ace,  and  the  hice  at  the  bottom  with  a  long 
tassel  ornamented  with  jet.  A  large  mantle, 
which  has  had  a  great  success,  was  trimmed  with 
a  full  ruche  all  round  the  shoulders,  from  vrhich 
the  pleats  appeared  to  fall,  and  it  was  finished 
off  behind  with  a  large  bow.  Another  very 
elaborate  mantle  was  trimmed  all  round  the 
bottom  and  up  the  front  with  black  guipnre 
insertion  laid  over  white  silk  of  the  same  width. 
The  top  of  the  garment  consisted  of  rows  of 
insertion  crossed  in  the  form  of  a  email  pointed 
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shawl;  this  guipure  insertion  also  being  lined 
with  white  silk.  A  broad  row  of  lace  was 
placed  round  the  insertion  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  mantle  was  profusely  dotted  with  black  silk 
rosettes. 

Shawls  are  now  the  favourite  out-door 
garment,  made  of  caehemirej  or  line  French 
merino,  and  are  trimmed  with  lace,  or  are 
handsomely  embroidered.  The  ujiper  point  is 
sometimes  trimmed  with  insertion  only,  and 
the  lower  one  with  a  deep  row  of  lace.  Three 
bands  of  silk,  cut  on  the  crossway  of  the  stuff 
and  neatly  stitched  on,  form,  w  ith  the  row  of 
lac^  a  very  pretty  trimming  to  these  elegant 
articles  of  costume.  Those  made  of  cachemirc 
will  bo  replaced  in  the  wanner  weather  bj 
grenadine,  also  trimmed  or  embroidered  in  the 
same  manner. 

Dressks  still  continue  to  be  made  without 
any  separation  at  the  waist — that  is  to  say,  body 
and  skirt  in  one — and  the  skirts  of  dresses 
should  always  be  gored,  and  made  very  long 
behind.  For  plain  dresses  nothing  is  more  suit¬ 
able  tlum  the  waistband  or  sash ;  but  for  dresses 
plus  habiUees,  points  are  coming  into  fashion 
again.  Another  new  and  original  mode  of  making 
bodies  is,  with  large  pleats  behind  and  points  in 
front:  the  back  of  the  body  and  the  back  of  the 
skirt  being  cut  in  one  piece,  but  not  the  front. 
The  two  following  dresses  were  made  in  this 
manner: — The  first,  of  grey  silk,  was  corded 
with  Klac,  and  was  made  very  long  behind.  It 
wa-s  trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a 
broad  pleating  of  lilac  silk,  and  a  little  above 
this  pleating  was  a  trimming  consisting  of  a 
series  of  rings  formed  of  a  double  row  of  cord¬ 
ing,  and  passeil  one  through  the  other.  Each 
of  the  rings  was  finished  off  in  the  centre  with 
a  bouquet  of  violets,  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  which  formed 
the  trimming  to  a  mantle.  The  sleeves  were 
large,  open,  and  lined  with  white,  and  were 
trimmed  with  a  pleating  to  correspond  with 
that  on  the  skirt.  The  other  dress,  m.ade  of 
black  silk,  brocaded  with  gold  stars,  was 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  broad  pleating 
corded  with  gold-coloured  silk.  This  pleating 
was  carried  up  to  the  waist  on  every  seam  be¬ 
tween  each  breadth. 

A  toilet,  very  much  admired  in  the  Bois  dc 
Boulogne  the  other  day,  consisted  of  a  grey  silk 
dress,  spotted  with  jet  beads  to  the  height  of 
about  twelve  inches,  and  at  regular  distances 
large  medallions  left,  showing  in  each  medallion 
the  brocaded  flowers  of  the  dress.  K  shawl  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dre.ss,  and  trimmed 
in  the  same  manner  with  jet  beads  and  medal¬ 
lions,  completed  this  elegant  toilet,  which  would 
also  be  suitable  for  slight  mourning. 

At  a  fashionable  dressmaker's,  we  noticed 
last  week  a  bride’s  dress,  m.ade  of  very  rich 
white  silk.  The  skirt  was  trimmed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  four  puffings  of  tarlatan,  and  over 
these  a  white  lace  fionnee ;  another  deeper 
flounce,  which  formed  a  tunic,  reached  as  fur  as 
this  narrower  flounce,  with  puffings  of  tarlatun 
underneath.  These  puffings  give  the  lace  a 
I  soft  and  elegant  appear.ance,  much  more  than 

when  it  is  laid  platnV  on  the  silk.  The  body 
was  quite  plidn,  and  buttoned  to  the  throat. 


with  puffed  sleeves  and  rows  of  lace  over  each 
puffing.  For  an  elegant  ball  dress,  the  white 
flounces  might  be  replaced  by  black  ones,  and 
the  low  body  trimmed  with  puffings  of  t.ariatas 
and  narrow  bl.ack  l.ace.  The  tucker  should  be 
made  of  Valenciennes  laee  and  insertion,  with 
a  very  tiny  black  velvet  ribbon  run  in  it,  and 
the  tunic  looped  up  with  flowers  to  correspond 
with  those  worn  in  the  hair. 

A  very  pretty  ball  dress  may  be  made  of  bine 
silk  and  blue  crejie.  It  should  be  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  two  rows  of  white 
lace,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  headed  by  a 
pinked  crepe  ruche.  Six  long  tabs,  trimmed  with 
ruches  and  rounded  at  the  bottom,  should  be 
placed  at  regul.ar  distances  round  the  skirt,  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  thetop 
of  the  lace  flounees.  Tlie  body  should  be  mide 
of  silk,  with  points  behind  and  before,  with  a 
blue  crepe  berthe  mixed  tastefully  with  white 
tulle,  and  fitiished  off  at  the  top  with  a  piece  of 
lace  and  insertion,  having  a  narrow  blue  velvet 
ribbon  run  in  it. 

A  visiting  dress,  of  drab  or  grey  silk,  is  ve^ 
pretty  made  with  three  narrow  pinked  flouncM 
at  the  bottom,  each  flounce  edged  with  a  row 
of  blue  pinked  silk  just  peeping  below  the  grey. 
A  broad  band  of  blue  silk  is  put  on  close  to  the 
top  flounce.  The  sleeves  should  be  trimmed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  body  maile  plain, 
buttoned  to  the  throat  with  blue  buttons.  For 
a  dinner  dress,  the  low  body  should  be  corded 
with  blue,  with  a  puffed  tulle  berthe  lined  with 
blue  silk,  and  trimmed  with  blue  ruches.  The 
short  sleeves  should  be  composed  of  one  i)ufling 
of  grey  and  one  of  blue  silk,  with  a  narrow 
white  blonde  between  ejich,  and  at  the  top  a 
large  puffin"  of  white  tulle.  For  visiting,  a 
white  tulle  uonnet,  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
blue  flowers,  should  accompanv  this  dress;  and 
for  evening  wear,  a  wreath  ot  white  chrysan¬ 
themums,  or  a  blue  velvet  coronet  with  pearl 
stars,  ami  a  pearl  comb. 

A  grey  silk  dress,  destined  for  a  lady  to  wear 
at  her  daughter's  wedding,  was  made  with  two 
series  of  three  narrow  pinked  flounces  on  the 
skirt.  The  middle  flounce  of  each  series  was 
of  a  beautiful  green,  not  very  dark ;  and  the 
two  series  of  flounces  were  headed  by  a  broad 
band  of  green  silk.  Tbe  body,  high,  and  corded 
with  green,  was  buttoned  to  the  throat  with 
plain  green  silk  buttons.  The  bonnet  to  wear 
with  this  dre.ss  was  made  of  grey  gauffered  erf  pc, 
with  a  green  feather  inside  for  a  bandeau,  and 
outside  a  bunch  of  green  grapes  with  leaves; 
and  the  shawl  to  comjilete  the  toilet  was  made 
of  black  Spanish  lace.  * 

Two  dresses,  intended  for  two  sistci-s,  were 
made  of  pale  green  silk,  brocaded  with  bouquets 
of  flowers.  They  had  no  trimming  round  the 
skirt,  but  a  small  green  ruche  on  each  seam  be¬ 
tween  every  breadth.  These  dresses  were  in¬ 
tended  to  answer  for  three  toilets — for  evening 
wear,  with  low  bodies  and  tulle  berthes;  for 
dresses  dem/-/inbtf/£es,  with  a  corsage  Rush  ;  and 
for  visiting,  or  out-door  fetes,  with  the  low 
Imdies  covered  with  a  little  silk  peleriue,  and 
large  white  puffed  net  under-sleeves.  Black 
moire  antique  is  a  material  that  will  always  ^ 
in  favour,  particularly  with  ladies  of  a  certain 
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tgt,  to  whom  nothin;;  is  so  bocominc  as  black. 
There  is  no  prettier  way  of  making  these 
jiesses  than  quite  plain,  with  a  sash  with 
ronuiled  ends,  trimmed  with  a  roll  of  moire 
antique  edged  with  a  narrow  lace ;  the  sleeves 
ihoind  be  made  large,  witli  a  turned-back  cuff, 
and  trimmed  with  rolls  and  narrow  black  lace, 
to  correspond  with  the  sash.  A  plain  brown 
silk  dress  looks  very  pretty  made  with  two 
narrow  flounces  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
and  coming  up  the  front  of  it  ea  tahlier,  or  apron 
fashion,  with  the  space  between  the  flounces  in 
front  covered  with  narrow  flounces,  the  same 
width  as  those  round  the  bottom. 

Plain  silk  dresses,  of  viirious  shades,  arc 
likely  to  bo  most  fashionable  for  young  ladies 
this  summer.  They  are  prettier  'than  figured 
or  striped  silks,  as  they  can  be  trimmed  and  made 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways.  For  ordinary  wear, 
or  walking  dresses,  mohairs  still  continue  in 
vogue,  us  also  poplinettes  and  chalds.  For 
these  dresses  there  is  nothing  so  pretty  as  a 
plain  body  and  waistband,  with  a  closed  sleeve. 

We  will  give  two  or  three  Slrevk.s  suitable 
for  ordinary  dresses : — 1.  A  bishop  sleeve,  with 
a  narrow  wristband.  2.  A  bishop  sleeve,  the 
fulne.-s  gathered  in  to  a  band  the  length  of  the 
ann,  this  band  being  shown  on  the  upi)er  part 
of  the  sleeve,  and  also  finished  otf  by  a  narrow 
wristband.  3.  A  sleeve  perfectly  tight  to  the 
elbow,  and  finished  ott’  at  the  top  with  two  putf- 
ings  and  a  trimming  to  correspond  with  that  on 
the  dre.s.  A  crey  mohair  is  very  pretty  made 
with  two  fluted  flounces  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  headed  by  a  band  of  lilac  or  mauve  ribbon. 
The  body  should  be  plain,  and  buttoned  with 
lilac  or  mauve  buttons,  and  the  bishop  sleeve 
made  with  a  band,  as  ju.st  dc.scribed,  that 
being  trimmed  with  lilac  silk  buttons,  and  all 
round  it  a  narrow  row  of  pleated  ribbon  of 
the  same  colour.  Fur  morning  or  breakfast 
dresses  there  is  nothing  so  prettv  as  a  white 
piqud  or  marcella.  made  with  a  small  loose  jacket, 
and  trimmed  with  a  cedoured  washing  material 
of  some  bright  colour.  For  those  who  wear  print 
dresses,  a  full  body  and  bishop  sleeve  is  the  best 
and  neatest  mode  of  making  them;  and  the 
sleeve  may  or  may  not  be  made  with  two  puffs 
St  the  top,  whichever  is  most  liked.  As  these 
dresses  are  continually  being  washed,  they  can¬ 
not  be  too  simply  made ;  and  tight  sleeves  and 

fdain  tight  bodies  seldom  fit  nicely  after  they 
lavc  been  through  the  laundress's  bands.  Mus¬ 
lin  dresses  also  look  better  made  with  full  bodies 
than  anything  else,  but  of  these  we  hope  to 
sjieak  more  next  month,  as  the  weather  will 
not  yet  permit  of  such  light  materials  being 
worn. 

Zouave  .I.trKETS  still  continue  to  be  much 
worn,  with  velvet  or  silk  waistbands  embroi¬ 
dered  in  silk  or  gold.  We  saw  a  very  pretty 
and  simple  Zouave  jacket,  which  would  bn  suit¬ 
able  to  wear  with  any  coloured  silk  skirt.  It 
WHS  made  of  )dain  black  glace  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  black  Maltese  lace  insertion,  laid  over  a 
iece  of  white  ribbon  the  same  width.  This 
ind  of  trimming  is  exceedingly  stylish  for 
many  purpo.ses. 

.‘straw  Hats,  which  in  large  towns  are  only 
worn  by  children,  or  very  young  girls,  will  be 


universally  worn  in  the  country,  and  at  the  sea¬ 
side.  A  straw  hat,  as  worn  by  the  Empress  in 
one  of  her  portraits,  has  a  broad,  tnmed-dovm 
brim,  is  trimmed  with  a  large  bouquet  ot 
field  flowers,  and  a  black  velvet  bow,  tiie  ends 
of  which  fall  on  the  shoulders.  The  I'udur,  or 
hat  witli  broad,  turned-up  brim,  will  be  worn 
of  a  rather  more  elongated  shape  than  it  was 
last  summer;  it  is  made  in  every  variety  of 
straw,  grey,  brown,  black,  and  white. 

White  crepe  BoyNKTS,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet,  and  fruit  and  flowers,  are  being  gene¬ 
rally  worn  in  Paris  for  very  stylish  toilets;  the 
favourite  colours  besides  are  violet,  lilac,  and 
green.  For  ordinary  purj)oses,  and  for  walking, 
there  is  nothing  more  suitable,  at  this^  season 
of  the  year,  than  straw  bonnets,  which  are 
trimmed  with  black  and  white,  violets,  Ac. 
Bonnets  with  straw  fronts  and  soft  silk  crowns 
are  very  general,  like  the  following,  which  was 
considered  a  very  pretty  spring  bonnet : — The 
front  was  of  rice  straw,  with  a  soft,_  baggy 
crown  of  mauve  silk ;  and  where  the  silk  and 
straw  joined  was  covered  with  a  full  wreath  of 
violets;  the  bandeau  inside  was  also  composed 
of  the  same  flowers. 

Black  lace,  and  black  figured  and  spotted 
net,  are  much  used  in  bonnet  trimmings  this 
spring.  We  have  also  noticed  the  crowns  of 
many  straw  bonnets  covered  with  a  full,  loose 
crown  of  black  net,  with  ruched  ribbon  or 
flowers  round  it. 

The  shape  of  bonnets  on  the  top  is  somewhat 
flatter  than  it  was;  but  there  is  very  little 
alteration  in  the  .size  of  them,  for  apparently 
they  are  worn  as  large  as  ever. 

Little  CoiKKUUKS  of  niched  black  lace, 
mixed  with  poppie.s,  roses,  and  cornflowers,  are 
still  worn,  with  a  black  velvet  bow  and  long 
ends  behind. 

Coronets  in  black  or  coloured  velvet  con¬ 
tinue  in  vogue,  and  are  still  fashionable,  with 
a  mixture  of  gold,  although  this  will  soon  be 
too  general  to  be  considered  very  recherche. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  require  Moiirw- 
INO  Toilets,  porliaps  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  useful : — A  black  crinoline  bonnet, 
trimmed  inside  and  out  with  branches  of  black 
lilac;  with  this  bonnet,  a  black  barege  or 
grenadine  dress,  with  very  tiny  flounces,  and 
a  shawl  of  the  same  material,' would  be  very 
suitable.  Fur  slighter  mourning,  a  black  silk 
dress,  with  five  narrow  flounces  at  the  bottom, 
edged  with  lilac  silk  ;  a  block  silk  mantle, 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  a  lace  pelerine ;  and  a 
white  tulle,  or  cri-pe  bonnet,  bound  with  black 
velvet,  trimmed  outside  with  a  black  and  whits 
rusette,  or  a  bunch  of  black  and  white  feathers, 
and  inside  with  a  bandeau  of  violets. 

As  all  skirts  are  made  so  full  and  long, 
Crinoline  is  more  necessary  than  ever,  to 
give  the  dresses  a  proper  appearance.  The 
favourite  crinolines  appear  to  be  those  made  of 
very  narrow  steels  fastened  together  by  small 
metal  claws;  the  pieces  of  stay-binding  on 
which  the  steels  are  supported  being  passed 
through  these  pieces  of  metal,  so  securing  them 
in  their  proper  place.  Tbese  skirts  are  very 
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strong  snd  dorsble.  Those  with  wider  steels, 
ran  in  open  net,  are  very  comfortable,  but  do 
not  keep  their  shape  so  long  as  the  crinolines 
jost  mentioned. 

Kid  Gu>ves,  with  double  buttons,  are  con¬ 
sidered  better  than  those  with  single  ones,  fur 
summer  wear,  as  they  protect  the  wrist  from 
getting  sunburnt.  Lignt  and  delicate  colours 
should  always  be  worn  with  a  very  rtclierche 
toilet. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PLATE. 

IsT  Figure  to  the  Left. — The  bonnet, 
,of  white  crepe  and  violet-coloured  velvet,  is 
trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  poppies  the  same 
colour.  A  band  of  crussway  velvet  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  front,  which  is  trimmed 
with  two  rows  of  broad  blonde.  The  curtain 
is  made  of  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  a  row  of 
deep  blonde,  the  same  as  that  on  the  front  of 
the  bonnet.  Pardestus  Impiratrice  of  black 
silk,  all  the  seams  of  which  should  be  corded 
with  violet -coloured  silk,  as  also  the  bottom  of 
the  mantle.  It  is  trimmed  with  black  and 
violet  silk  buttons.  The  dress,  of  green  silk, 
is  brocaded  with  black  stars. 

2.VD  Figure. — Tudor  hat,  with  turned-np 
brim,  trimmed  with  velvet,  a  white  tuft,  and 
long  feather.  The  inmtle  is  made  of  light 
summer  cloth,  and  is  trimmed  with  mauve- 
ooloured  silk,  cut  on  the  crossway  of  the  studf, 
the  points  being  tinished  off  with  a  double  row 
of  bWk  cording.  This  cloak  opens  down  the 
front  as  far  as  the  coloured  silK  goes,  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  illustration. 

3kd  Figure. — The  straw  bonnet  is  trimmed 
with  roses  and  pink  ribbon.  Pardessus  of 
striped  silk,  tilting  tightly  to  the  waist.  The 
sleeves  are  full,  with  a  turned-back  cutf, 
slightly  scalloped.  The  front  of  the  mantle  is 
trimmed  with  rows  of  narrow  black  lace. 

4th  Figure. — The  rice  straw  bonnet  is 
trimmed  inside  and  out  with  grren  ribbon. 
The  mantle  is  made  of  black  silk,  with  a  broad 
band  of  pale  green  silk  close  to  the  edge,  and 
covered  with  a  black  lace  insertion ;  the  bottom 
of  the  garment  being  trimmed  with  rather  a 
broad  black  lace.  The  pelerine  is  of  guipure, 
and  the  mantle  should  be  finished  off  in  front 
with  two  large  tassels.  The  pattern  of  this 
elegant  article  of  apparel  is  given  on  the  b.ack 
of  the  sheet  of  patterns  accompanying  this 
nnmber  of  our  Magoziae.  Light  silk  dress, 
with  one  deep  flounce,  trimmed  with  a  green 
ruche  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Little  Girl’s  Dress'. —  fhe  Tudor  hat,  of 
blue  velvet,  is  trimmed  with  a  blue  tuft  and 
white  ostrich  feather.  liUck  silk  Pardes.sus, 
trimmed  with  gimp  and  tassels.  Striped  silk 
dress. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  and  with  pleasure, 
we  hope,  that  with  this  double  number  of  the 
Mag  azine  we  have  given  a  very  ranch  larger 
Bun  Sheet  of  Patterns  than  usual;  and  that 
this  sheet  al^o  contains  beautiful  engravings  of 
the  most  fasbiouable  shapes  of  Bonnets  and 
Hats. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PLATE  OF  BONNETS. 

No.  1. — Rice  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
white  tuUe,  blonde,  narrow  black  velvet,  laid 
on  close  to  the  edge  of  the  blonde,  and  pink 
roses  without  leaves.  The  bandeau  inside  is 
composed  of  roses,  black  grapes,  and  quilled 
blonde.  The  strings  are  of  plain  white  silk 
ribbon,  with  a  narrow  satin  edge. 

Xo.  2. — Rice  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
poppies,  ribbon,  and  lace ;  the  ribbon  is  brought 
to  a  point  on  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  fasten  the  bandeau  of  poppies  insic^ 
The  strings  commence  from  the  top  of  the 
curtain  outside,  and  are  carried  down  to  the 
ears.  The  curtain  is  made  of  silk,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  broad  piece  of  lace. 

No.  3. — White  tulle  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
black  ribbon,  black  lace,  and  straw  fiowcri, 
with  cords  and  tassols.  A  small  blonde  ruche 
is  placed  quite  at  the  edge  of  the  bonnet,  with 
rather  a  wider  one  at  the  top  of  the  curtain. 
The  strings  are  made  of  rather  broad  white 
ribbon. 

No.  4. — Crepe  bonnet,  trimmed  with  three 
bows  of  graduated  lengths  falling  down  on 
each  side,  with  a  bunch  of  daisies  and  white 
blonde  at  the  top.  A  feather  is  placed  on  each 
side  and  fastened  at  tlie  back  of  the  curtain, 
almost  concealing  the  crown.  The  curtain 
is  made  of  sils,  trimmed  with  bloirle;  and 
inside  the  bandeau  is  made  of  white  sod 
coloured  daisies. 

No.  5. — Pink  crepe  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
pink  ribbon;  the  front  being  pleated  in  long 
pleats.  The  crown  is  tight,  and  the  pink 
ribbon  is  put  on  plain  on  ono  side,  with  a  bew 
and  ends  on  tho  other.  A  bow  of  the  same 
ribbon  forms  the  bandeau,  and  the  strings  ar« 
of  broad  pink  silk  ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

A  group  of  flowers  in  Berlin  wool  work  ii 
suitable,  we  might  almost  say,  for  any  purpose. 
The  pretty  bouquet  accompanying  this  number 
of  our  Magazine  may  be  worked  for  an  ottoman, 
sofa-pillow,  or  banner-screen ;  when  used  for  the 
latter  purpose,  a  wreath  of  leaves  should  be 
worked  all  round  the  edge  of  the  screen,  which 
would  add  very  much  to  the  effect.  Bright 
shades  of  wool  must  be  selected  for  working 
this  pattern,  and  a  medium -sized  canvas.  The 
price  of  wools  and  canvas  sufficient  to  work  a 
sofa-pillow,  including  the  gruniiding,  is  4s.  6d.; 
and,  with  cordsand  tas-wlscoiiiplete. S.s.  Woole 
and  canvas  for  an  ottoman,  (is.  Tiie  pries  of 
sufficient  silk  canvas  for  a  banner-screen,  with 
the  wools  to  work  the  pattern  included,  isAs.lld.: 
and  may  be  had  of  .Mrs.  Wileimkson,  who  will 
send  any  of  these  materials  by  post  fur  Is. 
extra.  We  ni.ay  remark,  that  if  this  p.attem  is 
worked  for  a  sofa-pillow,  it  would  bo  well  to 
omit  the  top  flowers  at  the  left  hand  comer, 
and  reverse  the  position  of  the  carnation  ana 
the  biid.  makinir  the  oocn  flower  nearly  occupy 
the  position  of  the  bud, 
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A.  M.  W.— TT'-e  flrtt  Tolnme  of  the  “Dictionary” 
mbncM  the  letten  “  A  to  D the  second  goes  to 
‘L;’  the  third  will  complete  the  alphabet.  The 
iMt'hslf-dosen  parts  will  be  doable  parts  -  <.  e.,  they 
(III  contain  aUty-fonr  paftes,  and  be  charged  6d. 

Eiiaa  R.— Muslin  and  fancy  curtains  are  now 
■inufactured  so  cheaply,  that  few  people  take  the 
troable  to  make  them  fur  themselvea 
Haar  Stuart.— We  do  not  think  this  pattern 
sonid  be  much  cared  for  by  our  aubscril)era 

F.  M.  V _ These  will  appear  in  due  course. 

Laosa _ Gentlemen  do  not  wear  engaged  rings. 

Lisarrc.— The  pattern  you  mention  appeared  In 
Ko.  2  of  the  Enqlish  WON  AM’s  Donasric  Maoazimr, 
New  Senes.  You  can  have  this  number  ftoin  us  for 
two  pos'sge  stamps. 

Eumi'Limk.— The  Gardening  book  does  contain 
the  information  you  seek. 

Hiss  Stokes.— There  will  be  such  patterns  as  you 
Ilk  for  Isiusd  in  due  course  with  the  Enolism- 
woman's  D  luasTic  .Maoazise. 

M.  Shipiieaud. — Earthenware  moulds  are  better 
than  tin  ones  for  jelly,  as  the  latter  arc  apt  to  spoil 
the  colour  of  the  preparation. 

N.  E— We  do  not  think  our  young  lady  fhiends 
would  care  much  about  this;  besides,  our  cnrrc- 
ipondenu  appears  to  require  three  patterns  of  one 
ihlrt. 

Eleanor  Francis _ We  will,  if  possible,  mention 

SoureuggcBtlon  In  the  Fasliion  article;  but  It  would 
e  Impiissihle  to  give  an  entire  pattern. 

Ellfn  Batchklek _ We  really  cannot  entertain 

your  proposition  at  all. 

D.  0.  N.  E _ Any  of  the  Cambridge  local  papers 

wiil  Eire  you  the  infonna  ion  you  seek. 

Has.  Wanmup _ This  shall  be  given  the  first 

opportunity. 

P  G _ Apply  to  a  chiropodist 

Florekce.— The  patterns  and  fashions  of  the 
Esoushwohan’s  D.>ii  stic  Magazine  may  be 
bound  up  In  the  volume,  but  we  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  inserting  tlie  biilT  patterns  in  an  envelope — 
with  whicli  we  can  supply  you— and  attaching  this 
urelope  to  tlie  volume  by  an  india-rubber  band. 

C.  C.— Seven  recipes  for  Omelets  are  given  in 
Hn.  Bceton'a  “  Book  ot  Household  Management.” 

E.  H.  must  declare  the  name  of  her  father  and 
mother. 

Miss  F.  Sacndibs.  — Apply  to  Mr.  Lacy, 
Theatrical  Publisher,  in  the  Strand,  London,  fur  a 
catalogue  of  hit  works,  and  you  will  get  Ihom  that 
all  the  information  yon  require. 

A  CoNaTANT  SuBSCKiBER — It  la  aomewhat  quea- 
tlonable,  but  we  think  the  intereat  can  be  claimed. 

A  SuBSCRiBEB. — At  the  National  Debt  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Annuity  Ofllce,  19,  Old  Jewry,  London,  you 
can  obtain  the  information  you  require. 

Minnie  and  Lena  arc  informed  that  the  cheque 
in  the  April  part  of  the  ENOLisHwoHAN'a  Domestic 
Haoazine  fur  this  year  must  be  sent  up  with  the 
other  eleven  cheques  to  entitle  tlie  subscriber  to  a 
chance  In  the  ballot. 

Saesb.— Send  us  your  address  with  the  mutilated 
collar,  and  we  will  forward  you  a  perfect  one,  post 
ftee. 

Juliet,  A.  B.  C _ The  title-pages  and  Indexes  to 

the  first  two  Tolumea  of  the  Enoi.isrwouan's 
Domsstic  Maoazine,  New  Series,  ean  be  had  with¬ 
out  the  covers  at  fid.  the  two.  (unt  free. 

Pstea  — We  aliall  have  much  pleasure  In  giving 
the  pattern  you  ask,  if  we  can  contrive  one  to  suit 
a  aumfier  of  our  subscribers :  otherwise  it  would  be 
impracticable. 

C.  CoPfMAN.— The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is, 
in  the  event  of  nothing  turning  up  to  your  ad  vantage, 
to  determine  upon  the  occupation  which  best  suits 
you,  and  then  try  and  make  arrangementa  for  giving 
your  services  for  awhile  to  somebody  who  would  In 
return  instruct  you  in  his  or  tier  business. 

Estella — A  piece  of  coloured  ribbon  should  bo 
taeked  under  the  culf,  which  throws  up  the  em¬ 
broidery  and  hides  the  piece  of  muslin  Entella 
eemplamt  of.  By  fending  twelve  postage  stamps 
to  Mosin,  Vincent  and  Conrad,  4,  Prlnces>street, 


Fltiroy-aqnare,  they  will  trace  yon  a  collar  the  same 
pattern  as  the  “  Garibaldi,”  but  rather  larger  round 
the  neck. 

Jlxia  Mart _ Tour  request  will  be  compiled 

with  as  soon  as  'msalble.  ~ 

Alicia.— Shun  remnants  of  silk  ribbon  may  be 
purchased  at  almoit  any  respectable  draper's,  and 
St  a  reasonable  price.  But  there  are  places  In 
London  wliere  "pieces”  of  anything  can  be  bought, 
and  your  draper  would  give  you  their  addresses,  we 
should  think. 

KkOiNA _ An  antl-macaasar  pattern,  with  full 

Instructions  for  working  the  same,  appeared  In  the 
November  number  of  the  Enqlishwoman's  Dome8Tio 
Maoazine. 

C.  A. — The  "  Ladles'  Dictionary  of  Needlework” 
Is  out  of  print 

Pamela. — A  little  scraped  French  chalk  laid  on 
the  greasy  spot  will  sometimes  remove  the  grease. 
The  “  Garibaldi”  cuff  should  be  folded  over  so  that 
the  two  B's  come  together. 

Mas.  Blundell. -The  stationer  from  whom  you 
procure  your  note-paper  will  be  tlie  best  person  to 
apply  to. 

Emmeline. — Tlie  best  way  would  be  to  get  a  good 
milliner  to  make  one  of  tliese  up  In  making  up 
caps  01'  flits  sort  so  much  depemls  on  taste,  that  It 
would  be  almost  useless  to  give  tlie  pattern  of  the 
mere  head. piece. 

E.  Buttekwokth  should  send  to  one  of  the  many 
houaes  who  undertake  to  forward  these  patterns  by 
post. 

Blanche  should  read  Brillat  Savarln's  “  Phytlo- 
logie  du  Uofii,”  and  wlien  site  has  read  it— follow 
hia  advice.  If  after  this  she  get  too  thin,  she  may 
return  to  the  same  book  for  hints  how  to  get  stout 
again. 

Misa  Allt.— Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  attend 
to  some  of  these  requests,  but  certainly  not  to  all 
of  them. 

Mist  Carroll.— Directions  for  tracing  the  pat¬ 
terns  on  muslin  will  be  found  in  the  May  nnmber 
of  the  ENGLlSHWUMAN'e  UOMESTIO  Haoazini, 
Vol.  Ill 

Ethel  Mat.— Your  question  It  one  which  It  would 
not  be  cxectly  discreet  to  answer  m  these  coluroni : 
it  Is  a  question  for  a  medical  man  to  ani*er. 
But,  touching  tlie  smoking  of  tobacco  by  women, 
we  know  it  it  practised  extensively  in  Eastern 
lands,  and  even  in  England  and  Ireland,  with  more 
picturesque  than  sanitary  effects. 

P.  H.  Edge _ The  cost  of  binding,  In  cloth,  the 

four  volumet  of  the  Enolishwoman’s  Domentio 
Maoazine,  Old  Series,  would  be  4s.  8d.;  the  fonr 
volumes  of  the  "  Family  Friend,"  4s. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Covers  for  Vole.  1.  and  II.  of  the  Enolishwomah's 
Domestic  Magazine  (New  Series),  with  title-pege, 
pretace,  index,  envelope  for  holding  the  pattern 
sheeta,  Berlin  patterns,  &c.,  end  directions  fur  bind¬ 
ing,  are  now  ready,  price  la  each.  Sent  fr»e  by 
post  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  12  postage  itampa. 

Volume  I.  of  the  ENOLisawoMAH’a  Dohestio 
Maoazine,  elegantly  bound  in  green  and  gold,  la 
now  ready,  with  tlie  six  Coloured  Berlin  and  other 
Patterns,  and  l'i9  Designs  for  Embroidery  and  other 
Needlework.  Price  4a  fid.,  fhee  by  post  on  receipt 
of  floatage  atampa  for  this  amount 

Volume  II.,  uniform  with  Volume  L,  now  ready, 
price  Sa. 

Our  Subaciibert  are  reapectfiiUy  Invited  to  give 
their  orders  at  once  to  their  Booksellers  for  the 
regular  tnpply  of  the  Numbers  of  thle  Magaaine, 
so  01  to  be  certain  to  receive  them  aa  soon  ai  pnb- 
lished,  with  the  Faahlon  Plates  and  Berlin  Wool 
Work  Patterns  complete,  the  Publisher  begging  to 
notify  that  he  cannot  gnarantee  the  supply  of  the 
Fashion  Plates  and  Coloured  Berlin  Patt^e  beyond 
a  month  after  their  first  issue. 

London,  94S,  Strand,  W.Q. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


MAiitANNE.  W  There 
ore,  we  were  goinK  to  say, 
^  thoasands  of  specifics  for 

curing  corns,  hard  and  soft.  But 
'  •  sucli  as  wc  know  of  are  adapted 
to  different  constitutions.  You 
•  f,  cannot  do  better,  we  think,  to  rid  your- 
s<-lf  of  your  soft  corns  safely  and  effee- 
lually  than  battling  tlie  feet  nightly  in 
warm  water,  and  paring  away  the  corns 
until  they  disappear. 

Violet. — We  should  say  that  the  very 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  yourself 
worthy  of  any  gentleman  who  may  propose 
to  you,  and  be  quite  sure  your  whole  and  sole 
affections  are  centred  upon  him  who  is  to  be  your 
partner  tlirough  life. 

Makion  W.— Mrs.  Beeton's  “  Book  of  Household 
Management’’  will  come  out  first  in  one  volume, 
hut  future  editions  may  probably  be  issued  in  other 
forms.  You  can  have  ours  or  other  books  bound  in 
anyfashionyou  choose,  if  you  send  your  iustructioiis 
In  full. 

A  Si'BSCKiBER — Hothtng  but  dye  will  turn  grey 
hair  brown  or  black.  The  stain  is  not  permanent : 
it  is  merely  the  one  good  turn  which  will  deserve 
another. 

Loitie. — We  are  obliged  to  study  the  generality 
of  tastes  in  selecting  the  Berlin  patterns,  and  as 
Lottie  says  a  Scripture  subject  would  be  considered 
old-fashioned,  and  is  in  reality  old-fashioned,  whore 
would  be  our  warrant  for  inserting  such  a  thing  in 
the  Englisiiwouan’s  Uoukstic  Magazine  1  Our 
grandmothers  used  to  work  such  patterns,  our  sub¬ 
scribers  would  not,  and  for  them  wc  study  novelty. 

VicTOBiA. — “Pies8c"ls  sometimes  pronounced  in 
the  same  way  os  the  French  word  “  piece.”  It  is 
also  often  pronounced  “peace.”  Write  to  Mr.  Piesso 
himself,  and  ask  how  he  likes  to  be  called. 

Celia — The  pamphlet  we  think  you  fnean  is 
intituled  “Courtship  and  Marriage,”  and  ispnlilishcd 
by  Hamilton  and  Co ,  price  6d.  It  is  the  substance 
of  a  lecture  delivered  in  Birmingham  by  Dr.  Miller, 
and  is  a  most  humorous,  hearty,  and  sensible  effusion. 
Botli  sexes  might  read  it  with  immense  profit,  be 
they  married  or  single. 

E.  C.  N.,  Julia _ Groups  of  flowers  and  borders 

will  appear,  suitable  for  the  back  of  a  chair;  but 
the  size  of  our  Magazine  will  not  admit  of  a  pattern 
being  given  for  this  purpose  alone.  A  very  little 
ingenuity  will  suggest  combinations  of  the  patterns 
already  supplied,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  a  variety  of 
purposes.  A  beautiful  group  of  flowers  apjiears 
with  this  Magazine. 

Mast  T — Wj  have  heard  of  most  wonderful 
cures  of  warts  by  a  process  called  “  charming,”  cures 
so  wonderful  Inde^  that  we  can  neither  account 
for  them  nor  deny  them.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  your  submitting  the  eradication  of  your  warts  to 
a  charming  but,  before  you  submit  to  the 

operation,  be  sure  you  are  nut  placing  yourself  in 
the  hands  of  a  quack.  One  of  the  latest  theories 
npon  warts  is,  that  they  are  nervous  excrescences, 
and  that  they  appear  or  disappear  according  to  the 
■tate  of  mind  of  the  person  who  has  tliem, 

Penelope. — We  most  reluctantly  tell  Penelope 
tliat  she  Is  not  altogether  as  amiable  in  manner  as 
eras  her  fair  sister,  whose  name  she  assumes.  Our 
modem  Penelope  is  very  abrapt  in  her  style  of 
raising  ohjectiona  She  may  not  wear  nightcaps, 
but  there  are  thoasands  who  do;  and  we  hope  tliat 
the  pattern  given  with  this  number  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will  (.lease  a  large 
number  of  our  subscribers.  If  Penelope  cannot 
work  the  collar  and  cuffs  she  should  take  lessons  in 
embroidery.  The  pattern  was  chosen  for  its  sim. 


plicity.  Bead  patterns  will  appear  In  doe  tiai.  I 
Howlands’  Kalydor  is  undoubtedly  to  be  neoa. 
mended  for  the  complexion.  As  to  your  handwritiM, 
it  is  for  too  thick  and  stiff  to  be  elegant. 

Mabianne  F.,  T.  Jewsuurt — We  have  no  roia 
for  the  contribution  you  propose,  and  we  csosat 
supply  the  nom  de  plume  you  ask  fur.  We  imt 
hate  the  proper  name  and  address  with  every  cub. 
municatiun,  but  we  need  not  insert  other  than  tki 
nom  de  plume, 

Martha,  Howrna,  A.  Kinlock. — There  it  m 
rule  laid  down  by  any  editor  or  editors  as  to  tbs 
reception  or  rejection  of  manuscripts  from  ouUiiltn, 
and  the  price  of  payment  for  such  as  are  aeceple! 
is  purely  arbitrary.  We  would  advise  you  and  aay 
contributor  wlio  desire  to  make  way  in  tlie  literary 
worid,  first  to  submit  your  manuscript  to  somebody 
who  can,  and  will,  give  an  opinion  npon  Its  woitb, 
and  then  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  introduction  to 
an  editor  who  would  give  your  contribution  hh 
consideration.  We  liave  no  room  fur  the  mann- 
scripts  you  propose  to  send. 

Leer  will,  most  probably,  soon  find  the  namti 
she  requires  fur  the  corners  of  handkercliicfs;  bat 
witli  the  Alpliabets,  large  and  small,  before  her, 
what  is  easier  than  to  make  the  names  for  benelft 

Jane _ W’e  are  a  little  surprised  at  Vour  net 

understanding  how  the  collar  is  worked.  The 
leaves  sliould  be  worked  solid,  the  stalks  either 
sewn  over  or  in  button-hole  stitch,  and  the  pieces  of 
muslin  between  the  outer  edge  and  the  leaves sbonld 
be  cut  away,  leaving  a  net  ground,  which  should  be 
dotted  after  the  muslin  is  cut  away.  No  ether  part 
of  the  muslin  should  be  cut  away  except  that 
marked  with  the  little  crosses. 

Hose  Mat _ As  announced  in  the  answer  Is 

Penelope,  bead  patterns,  and  other  novel  sad 
pretty  designs,  are  in  (wogress  for  our  Magsilaa 
The  border  In  I’art  5  of  the  ENOLisuwoUAS’e 
Domestic  Magazine  would  make  a  very  pretty 
fender  stool 

La  Jeune  Fille _ Net  in  the  usual  manner  by 

commencing  on  one  stitch  and  tlicn  increasing  at 
each  end.  When  you  have  netted  sufficient  for  the 
width  of  the  anti-macassar,  continue  to  increase  at 
one  side  only,  marking  the  side  with  a  piece  of 
coloured  wool,  tliat  no  mistake  may  be  made;  after 
having  work^  as  many  rows  as  are  required, 
decrease  at  both  ends  until  you  have  but  one  stitch 
left.  The  netting  should  then  be  washed,  starched, 
and  pinned  out  in  the  right  sha(>e.  Before  La  Jsusi 
Fille  attempts  to  write  French,  we  abonld  advise 
lier  most  respectfully  to  study  the  genders  of  sub- 
stautivos. 

A.  Mackinson _ Wehavemany  other  subseribeH 

besides  Higli  Church  people,  and  we  are  sure  (or, 
as  our  correspondent  a]>ells  it,  sAure)  no  one  but 
herself  would  caro  to  work  such  a  pattern  u  the 
one  she  describes.  Our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  drawn 
upon  “  a  dark  ground,  almost  black,  the  expresaioa 
of  grief  on  the  features  must  impressive,  the  body 
a  beautiful  fleali  colour,  and  the  blood  streaming 
from  the  wounds  most  natural,”  are  pictures  to  be 
preserved  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  bomq 
not  to  be  trifled  with  and  made  common. 

Lottie.  —  Your  habit  of  “frequently  yawning 
when  reading  aloud”  is  owing  to  one  of  two  things— 
either  you  are  sleepy,  or  inattentive  to  both  yosr 
subject  and  your  auditora  When  you  have  bad  a 
good  night’s  rest,  read  Longfellow’s  “  Evangeline" 
or  Dickens's  “  Christmas  Carol”  to  your  lover,  and, 
if  yon  do  not  yawn,  remember  henceforth  that  it 
la  concentration  of  (lurpose  which  prevents  the  in¬ 
elegant  habit  you  complain  of. 

IsiDORA  Kate _ You  really  cannot  do  better  thsa 

put  yourself  under  the  hands  of  a  resiiectable  hair¬ 
dresser,  who  will  solve  one  question— we  can  settle 
the  otlier  so  far  as  a  matter  of  opinion  is  concened 
Curls  are  not  “suited  to  a  round,  somewhat  fkt 
and  rosy,  childish  face we  should  tliiuk  the  riyie 
(1  la  Eugenie  would  become  you  better.  Try  han-a- 
dozen  or  more  styles,  and  take  the  opinions  of  you 
friends.  Nothing  will  prevent  the  hair  falling  out  W 
curl  in  damp  weather,  if  you  go  into  the  damp. 


I  CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mus.  Wilson’s  letter. 

With  Lotty  safely  sequestered,  Adelaide  engaged  in  visiting  (for  of  course 
ihe  made  all  haste  to  join  the  Chundeighs,  as  soon  as  slio  had  completed  the  little 
piece  of  business  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  in  llieir  company  she  afterwards 
went  to  town),  with  Herbert  settled  down  in  the  sad  conviction  that  his  wife  was 
dead,  and  Lady  Grovelly  closely  devoting  her  life  to  her  son’s  consolation,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  there  was  now  a  tune  too  flat  and  dull  to  interest  the  traveller 
through  these  pages.  The  feelings  of  the  actois  in  my  story,  at  this  period,  would 
afford  a  very  pretty  metaphysical  study,  no  doubt ;  but  as  I  should  have  to  take  in 
even  our  friend  Wilson — that  unhappy  man,  who  really  suffered  more  than  any 
one  else — the  inquiry  would  be  a  little  too  comprehensive.  The  chorus  in  a  play 
may  be  very  instructive,  but  much  chorus  is  a  bore. 

However,  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether,  when  Miss  Hacre’s  plan  for 
disposing  of  Mm.  Herbert  occurred  to  her,  this  also  entered  into  the  calculations 
of  the  young  lady :  that  to  place  her  obnoxious  friend  in  the  medico- paternal  home 
I  of  Mr.  Carey  was  the  surest  way  of  hurling  her  clean  over  into  the  darkness  of 
j  unreason,  in  whose  twilight  she  already  wandered.  I  can  hardly  think  ^liss  Dacre 

i  encouraged  such  an  idea,  if  it  entered  her  mind ;  aiid  yet,  when,  a  few  weeks  after 
Lotty’s  incarceration,  Mr.  Carey  wrote  to  Adelaide,  deploring  that  his  poor  young 
patient  had  fallen  from  bad  to  worse,  the  news  did  not  at  all  shock  our  fair  friend. 
But  then  she  took  her  own  view  of  it ;  and  in  that  view  slie  had  reason  to  doubt 
whether  all  was  not  for  the  best.  Oblivion,  she  s;iid  to  herself,  may  sometimes  be 
the  purest  good ;  the  dispensation  under  which  Lotty  had  fallen  would  probably 
•pare  her  many  hours  of  anguish.  Also  Adelaide  remembered  that  insanity  would 
not  only  obliterate  from  Charlotte's  memory  much  that  was  painful  to  herself, 
but  certain  circumstances  which,  should  tlicy  happen  to  be  related  one  day,  might 
tell  against  Mi.ss  Dacre.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  and  nobody  hee'hfs  the  tales  that 
mad  men  tell. 

No  H,  Voi.,  TIL  £ 
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We  have  been  long  absent  now  from  Grovelly  House;  but,  on  the  principle  that  f 
no  news  is  good  news,  mademoiselle  will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  as  week  after  week  I 
passed  aw£.y,  the  family  there  learned  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  a  hundred  P 
times :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unmitigated  evil,  or,  perhaps,  unmitigated  I 
sorrow.  Not  only  may  one  become  used  to  the  skeleton  at  last,  and  discover  that  I 
it  has  done  them  many  a  good  turn,  by  restraint  or  warning,  in  the  trials  and  I 
temptations  of  life,  but  there  arc  cases  in  which  memory  and  poetry  render  it,  | 
after  many  years,  the  most  companionable  thing  a  man  may  have.  Of  conw  I 
the  grief  that  filled  Grovelly  House  with  gloom  was  not  old  enough  yet  to  I 
take  a  mellow  hue ;  it  was  a  thing  of  montlis,  not  of  years ;  still  it  did  begin  to  I 
soften,  and  then  was  seen  its  good  result,  in  drawing  together  all  the  membea  I 
of  the  family  in  a  closer  affection  than  had  ever  reigned  amongst  them  before,  | 
perhaps.  We  may  exclude  Sir  Thomas — he  was  an  old  gentleman  of  far  too  fines  I 
mould  to  have  an  affection  which  could,  by  any  possibility,  take  a  sentimentil  | 
turn.  Whatever  of  that  sort  cf  thing  had  ever  existed  in  his  ancient  family  hsd  | 
been  washed  out  of  it,  along  with  good  virile  sense,  before  it  came  to  his  turn  to  | 
take  up  the  ancestral  name,  fame,  and  feebleness.  But  with  Lady  Grovelly,  j 
Herbert,  and  John,  the  change  was  remarkable  enough ;  and  nobody  felt  it  more  : 
than  Mr.  John.  Before,  he  had  become  very  much  neglected.  Herbert  was  young  } 
and  thoughtless,  and  could  find  no  pleasure  in  his  company;  his  mother  was  glad  j 
to  escape  the  pain  which  the  sight  of  him,  in  his  bare,  solitary  lodgings,  occasioned  j 
her ;  Sir  Thomas  was  content  sometimes  to  watch  him  as  he  moodily  paced  the 
little  orchard-garden  allotted  for  his  exercise,  out  of  everybody’s  sight — the  good 
baronet  thinking  that  to  shed  a  tear  over  him  in  tliis  way  was  as  much  as  wm 
required  from  a  parent  himself  subject  to  such  a  variety  of  dangerous  and  cryptiol 
diseases.  Therefore  Mr.  John  found  himself  many  days  alone  (Grippermore  doa 
not  count  as  company,  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  the  wrong  way) ;  and  though  the 
poor  gentleman  encouraged  the  idea  that  he  had  voluntarily  gone  into  retiremait 
for  the  sake  of  study,  we  do  not  know  whether  he  did  not  originally  impose  thii 
idea  upon  himself  in  some  sad  moment  when  the  sense  of  seclusion  and  neglect 
pressed  him  for  some  satisfactory  solution.  If  so,  I  think  Lotty  would  have  been 
consoled  a  little  had  she  learned  that  her  misfortunes  had  brought  some  comfort  to 
this  unhappy  one,  in  the  greater  consideration  shown  for  him  by  his  mother  and 
his  brother,  and  his  vague  but  di*cp  enjoyment  of  it.  By  consideration  I  mean 
that  he  was  taken  more  into  their  society,  and  treated  more  like  a  reasonable 
being.  As  for  Herbert,  since  the  interview  at  which  he  had  told  his  story  to  his 
brottier  John,  with  so  remarkable  a  sequel — or,  rather,  since  his  return  from  his 
wild  search  after  Charlotte — he  spent  scarcely  a  day  out  of  John’s  room.  There 
was  quite  enough  sense,  quite  enough  of  the  world  in  their  convers<ation  to  pleaae 
Herbert;  the  half-wittel  philosophy  in  which  John  indulged,  pursuing  no  end, 
circumscribed  by  no  law,  and  unfettered  by  no  results,  gave  Herbert  to  dream 
and  not  to  think ;  while  he  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  remaining  silent 
hour  after  hour  in  appropriate  company,  since  (in  a  certain  sense)  he,  like 
John,  had  lost  his  better  part.  It  was  not  an  unaffecting  sight  which  these  young 
men  afforded  many  a  silent  afternoon — Herbert  lying  along  in  the  window-seat, 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  dreamily  watching  the  smoke  as  it  curled  out  upon  the  air, 
and  soared  upward,  and  w’as  lost,  while  John,  sitting  down  to  a  pi.ano,  made  rare 
inconsequential  music — now  low,  now  loud — now  marching  in  grand  procession,  now 
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fjliiig  away  in  ineLancholy  softness,  like  a  wind  wandering  forlorn  in  the  forest. 
Sometimes  this  music  was  so  very  beautiful  that  Herbert's  own  errant  thoughts 
would  be  arrested  by  it.  Looking  round,  he  would  wonder  at  what  was  passing 
under  those  close-knit  brows,  so  fixed,  so  solemn,  so  severe,  bent  over  the  piano ; 
but  presently  the  music,  faltering  and  fluttering  a  little  while,  would  break  away 
into  new  meanings  or  into  no-meanings ;  and  Herbert  would  return  to  his  cigar, 
and  to  his  w’atchiug  of  the  smoke  and  the  sky. 

And  not  only  did  the  change  I  have  mentioned  bring  many  hours  of  conscious 
pleasure  to  IMr.  .John,  but  he  seemed  to  grow  more  knowing,  more  busy,  and  more 
philosophic  every  day.  His  musings  were  deep  and  oft ;  and  especially  he  appeared 
much  employed  over  a  certain  sheet  of  paper  folded  like  a  letter,  and  which 
from  time  to  time  he  drew  from  a  pocket-book  and  conned  in  secluded  corners. 
On  these  occasions  he  always  gave  his  friends  to  understand  that  he  was 
engaged  on  a  problem  of  vital  importance,  and  that  the  solution  would  set  every¬ 
thing  right.  \\’hen  pressed  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  everything,  he  bade  his 
inquirer  await  the  event.  Herbert  told  him  he  believed  he  was  writing  a  poem : 
“No,”  said  John,  “but  I  am  helping  to  make  out  one,  and  you  are  the  hero.” 
Grippermore  thought  Mr.  John  was  finding  the  elixir  of  life,  or  love,  or  some’at. 
“ Quite  right,”  said  Mr.  John — “both.”  These  answers  were  so  unsatisfactory 
that  nobody  inquired  farther.  Indeed,  his  study  of  the  paper  appeared  so  painful 
a  sign  of  disorder  that  whenever  he  brought  it  out  his  company  either  left  him  or 
feigned  the  completest  indifference. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  this  indifference  to  his  study  pleased  him  less  than 
observation  had  done.  He  would  have  nobody  disturb  him  while  he  hatched 
his  problem,  but  he  could  not  endure  that  the  process  should  be  treated  as  trivial. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Herbert  lay  on  a  sofa  loudly  chastising  his  boots  with  a 
walking-cane,  while  his  brother  pored  over  the  mysterious  paper  at  a  distant  table, 
Mr.  John  exclaimed,  with  irritation — 

“  Herbert,  one  would  think  my  labours  did  not  at  all  concern  you.” 

“  1  don’t  know  that  they  do.  Jack,”  returned  the  other. 

“  Nor  that  they  don’t,  I  suppose.” 

“  Well,  if  it  is  elixir  of  life,  that  I  don’t  want.  Nor  elixir  of  death  either.” 

“  What  may  that  be  ?”  said  John. 

“Anything  that  makes  death  sweet  I  suppose  may  go  by  that  name;  and 
that  is  a  thing  1  have  found  in  another’s  death,  you  know.” 

“  Have  you  ?  Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that.” 

“  I  am  ready  to  take  my  chance  with  it,  however — to-morrow,  to-day !  So  do 
not  proceed  any  farther  with  your  discoveries  on  my  account !” 

“  That’s  how  hoys  talk  of  ghosts,”  said  John  ;  “  but  show  them  a  sheet  and  a 
turnip - !” 

“  Mut  I  am  not  a  boy,”  returned  the  other,  with  the  half  playful,  half  bitter 
epigram  of  which  we  have  seen  several  e.xamples  already — “  I  am  a  married  man  1” 

“  I  know  you  are !”  said  John,  tapping  the  paper  before  him — “  if  you  or  I 
are  men  at  all— which  we  arc  not  at  present.  There  is  nothing  left  of  us  but  our 
two  ghosts ;  only,  instead  of  flying  away,  they  remain  here  to  keep  our  carcasses 
sweet.” 

“  They  might  do  better.  Jack,”  said  his  brother,  sadly,  thinking  how  glad  he 
would  1)6  could  hh  ghost  sonr  away  to  join  Charlotte’s  in  the  Eternal  Shades, 
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“There  your  ignorant  carcass  speaks.  What  does  that  know  about  it?  If 
our  spirits  remain  in  us  two  dead  ones,  they  could  give  some  reason  for  dmag 
BO,  I  suppose,  were  we  men  enough  to  help  them  to  a  voice.” 

“  You  are  talking  in  Greek,  John.” 

“  It  is  not  unlikely.  That  was  their  sort  of  philosophy,  and  I  don’t  know  that 
we  have  any  much  better.  The  big  light  puts  out  the  smaller  ones,  but  theirs  are 
very  handy  to  carry  about  into  dark  corners.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  you  are  a  heathen !” 

“  Heathenism  provided  for  disembodied  spirits  on  earth  like  me !” 

“  Book  the  right  side  uppermost,  I  see  1”  said  Herbert,  smiling  affectionatelj, 
and  not  without  wonder. 

John  nodded,  with  a  look  almost  wildly  triumphant. 

“  And  therefore  you  are  engaged  on  an  elixir  that  shall  sweeten  death  ?” 

“  No — on  a  piece  of  galvanism  that  will  restore  your  body  to  life ! — on  a 
discovery  that  will  make  your  death  intolerable  for  many  a  year  to  come !”  cried 
John,  in  high  excitement. 

“  Only  one  thing  can  do  that !  Do  not  torture  me.  Jack !” 

“  Well,  I  mean  to  do  it !” 

Could  anything  be  more  wild  ?  This  was  what  Herbert  asked  himself,  and 
this  inquiry  appeared  very  plainly  on  his  face,  as  he  turned  a  look  of  pitiful, 
painful  scrutiny  upon  his  brother’s  flashing  eyes. 

Under  the  scrutiny,  so  pitiful  and  painful,  the  light  sank  out  of  those  eyes, 
like  the  glow  from  a  mountain  top  when  the  sun  goes  down  beneath  the  horizon. 
AVith  it  went  all  the  heat  John  had  shown  during  this  conversation.  A  manifest 
chill  came  over  him — a  shadow  at  once  helpless  and  resentful.  He  looked  down 
in  confusion,  rubbing  Ins  hands  one  over  the  other ;  but  catching  sight  of  the 
mysterious  document  aforesaid,  he  took  it  up,  and  made  a  mighty  effort  to  rise  to 
the  imaccustomed  height  of  reason  from  which  Herbert's  gaze  had  stricken  ]him 
down.  He  seemed  to  succeed  in  some  measure,  for  ho  said,  in  a  far  different  voice 
to  that  in  which  his  last  words  had  iK-en  uttered — 

“  Shall  I  read  you  this,  Herbert?” 

Now  Herbert  had  watched  this  change  iu  his  brother  with  an  infinite  softening 
of  the  heart  and  with  remorse  too,  for  he  knew  how  it  had  been  occasioned,  and 
felt  that  he  had  been  h.asty  and  unkind. 

“  If  you  please,  my  dear  John,”  said  he,  tenderly. 

So  John  began  to  read,  w'ith  tears  of  weakness  in  his  eyes,  biit  so  hastily  (for 
fear  he  should  never  get  through)  and  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  half  his  w'ords  were 
inaudible : — “  ‘  Dear  Miss  Dacre, — The  confidence  you  have  honoured  me  with  on 

the  subject  of  Mr.  Grovelly’s  unhappy  msnriage,  of  which  I  shall  ever - .’  ”  Here 

Mr.  John  broke  down  altogether,  and  stood  staring  at  the  paper  as  if  he  saw 
it  not. 

“  Poor  fellow !”  muttered  Herbert,  quite  loud  enough  to  bo  audible ;  “  his 
writing  to  her  is  a  likely  scheme !”  And,  knowing  of  old  that  when  John  fell 
into  his  “  moods,”  as  they  were  called,  it  was  best  to  leave  him  alone,  Herbert 
strolled  away  into  a  neighbouring  billiard-room,  where,  smokiug  a  cigar,  he  could 
observe  his  brother  without  appearing  to  do  so. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Mr.  John  tore  the  paper  pas.sionately  into  fifty 
pieces,  flinging  them  broadcast  about  the  room.  Rut  no  sooner  had  he  done  » 
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thin  he  appeared  bewildered  with  regret  and  astonishment  at  his  own  rashness — 
just  as  we  may  imagine  an  inventor  standing  over  the  ruins  of  a  life-long  work 
which,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he  had  destroyed.  However,  Mr.  John’s  case  was  not 
without  remedy.  After  a  moment  of  stupefaction  he  eagerly  gathered  up  the 
icsttered  fragments  and  placed  them  in  a  pocket-book. 

Mr.  John  now  found  himself  involved  by  this  letter  in  another  difficulty. 
How  to  join  the  pieces  together  wiis  an  affair  altogether  beyond  him.  Hour  after 
hour  he  laboured  at  them  most  painfully,  never  more  than  half  succeeding.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  rise  early,  and  set  to  work  with  all  the  freslmess  of  five  o’clock  .\.m.  ; 
at  other  times  he  would  choose  midnight,  that  being  a  studious  hour ;  but  a  whole 
week  passed  away,  and  yet  he  had  not  accomplished  the  task.  His  labours 
so  earnest,  his  disappointments  so  frequent,  touched  Herbert  deeply ;  and  many 
times  he  proffered  his  assistance.  Mr.  John  sternly  refused  it,  nor  would  he  even 
allow  his  brother  to  approach  the  table  while  he  was  employed  on  his  profitless 
task.  Little  did  Herbert  know  all  this  while  how  much  those  troublesome  bits  of 
paper  concerned  him,  or  how  many  days  were  added  to  his  misery  by  the  one 
blunder,  the  one  little  fit  of  impatience,  tliat  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  letter. 

At  length,  in  a  lucky  hour,  Mr.  John  did  succeed  in  arranging  in  due  order 
the  fragments  that  composed  the  first  page.  His  satisfaction  was  unbounded. 
Nothing  remained,  so  far,  hut  to  transfer  the  pieces,  as  they  lay,  on  to  a  pasted  sheet 
of  paper.  Grippermore  was  called  in ;  but  he  had  no  paste,  though  the  tool-box 
contained  some  liquid  glue.  Nothing  seemed  better  to  the  triumphant  Mr.  John. 
It  was  produced,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  the  page  neatly  glued 
together  on  a  fair  sheet  of  paper. 

Mr.  John  was  still  admiring  his  work — which  \ras  amazingly  neat — when  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the  letter  was  wTitten  over  all  the  four  pages,  and 
that,  as  to  the  second  one,  that  was  glued  down  hard,  and  so  was  lest  to  mortal 
eye  for  ever. 

His  vexation,  his  despair,  at  this  discovery  was  so  pitiable  that  it  absolutely 
melted  the  heart  of  Grippermorc. 

“  Confound  it,  sir !”  the  kind  keeper  exclaimed,  when  his  master  had  become  a 
little  cooler.  “  What  is  it  all  about  ?  One  ’ud  think  it  was  title  deeds,  or 
marriage  certificates,  to  see  you  go  on  like  this.  What’s  the  value  of  the  paper?” 

“  More  than  gold !  more  than  gold  1”  Mr.  John  answered,  beating  his  forehead. 

“Well,  don’t  hit  yourself  about  the  head  like  that,  sir,  unless  you’d  like  to  go 
about  with  a  black  eye.  I.K:t’8  see  if  we  can’t  make  it  right.  Steam’ll  do  it. 
Steam’ll  do  anything.  Give  the  paper  to  me !” 

“  No,  Grippermorc ;  I  can’t  part  with  it.” 

“  Why  not,  sir,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  ?” 

“  Because  I  have  not  solved  the  momentous  question - ” 

“  But  you’ve  been  and  glued  the  paper,  and  you  know  very  well,  sir,  you  can’t 
undo  it.  You  never  was  much  of  a  hand  at  mechanics.” 

“  Nor  at  anything  else,”  said  NIr.  John. 

“Oh,  that  I  don’t  believe!  You’ll  solb  the  question  fast  enough,  if  you’ll 
only  let  me  get  those  bits  of  paper  out  of  the  glue  again.  Look  what  a  hand  you 
are  at  a  argument !  Talk  about  solbiug  a  question  !” 

“  Grippermore  1”  said  Mr.  John,  “  can  1  trust  you?” 

“  You  know  you  can,  sir.” 
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“  Well,  you  kuow,  what  everybody  docs  not,”  John  said,  mysteriously,  “  tlut 
as  regards  some  things - " 

“AW  right,  sir !" 

“  That,  in  fact,  my  mind  wants  application !” 

“  What  odds  about  application  ?”  returned  Grippermore,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
foundest  contempt  for  any  such  low  meclianical  quality. 

“  But  it  is  usefid,  Grippermore.  Now,  if  I  give  you  this  letter,  you  will  resd 
it ;  and  if  you  read  it  you  may  find  in  it  the  clue  1  have  not  found  yet — ^but  I 
will  do  so ! — and  I  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  the  happiness  and  honour  of— of 
saying  to  my  brother,  ‘  There,  Herbert,  I  have  worked  it  out  of  this  scrawl.  Yonr 
wife  is  to  be  found  at  such  and  such  a  place !’  ” 

“  1  see,”  said  Grippermore,  coolly — for  he  only  thought  his  master  a  little 
madder  than  usual — “  but  suppose  1  nhonld  happen  to  find  it  out,  and  tell  yon, 
sir ;  won’t  that  do  ?” 

“  Well,  no,”  Mr.  John  answered,  reflectively.  “  I  had  rather  you  did  not. 
Give  me  three  days  afterwards,  at  any  rate.” 

This  was  agreed  upon ;  and  Mr.  John  then — very  reluctantly — gave  up  the 
half-destroyed  letter,  which  Grippermore  was  to  let  nobody  see  in  his  hands. 

Grippermore  saw  with  some  surprise — what  Herbert  liad  not  improved  his 
opportunities  of  observing — that  the  paper  was  not  in  ^Ir.  John’s  liand writing, 
and  this  gave  the  keeper  curiosity  enough  to  examine  it  at  his  first  opportunity. 
What  it  was  has  already  appeared — nothing  less  than  the  letter  written  by  Wilson 
to  Miss  Dacre.  How  it  came  into  Mr.  John’s  possession  is  not  clear,  unlea 
Adelaide  dropped  it  in  his  room  when  she  went  there  on  her  visit  of  reconciliation. 
The  reader  may  remember  that  this  visit  w'as  not  satisfactory ;  and,  in  her  confusion 
at  the  result,  Adelaide  may  very  w'ell  have  dropped  the  letter  which  she  had  so 
lately  received.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  she  never  missed  it. 

Grippermore  was  not  long  in  eliminating  all  that  could  be  made  out  from  the 
fragmentary  missive.  It  was  undated ;  and  who  Richard  Wilson  was,  or  where 
he  lived,  were  questions  imanswered  by  anything  in  the  letter  itself.  It  is  true 
the  sixth  or  seventh  line  (in  the  MS.)  represented  the  writer  as  “  the  instrument" 
of  Mr.  Grovelly's  unhappy  marriage,  and  in  the  second  ])aragraph  there  was  a 
sufiicient  indication  that  Richard  AVilson  was  a  parochial  clergyman  ;  but  what  is 
the  use  of  representations  that  are  not  understood,  or  of  indications  that  are 
invisible  ?  Grippermore  was  incapable  of  conceiving  any  connexion  between  an 
instrument  and  a  parson ;  while  as  to  the  allusion  to  parochial  duties,  that  occurred 
on  the  second  page  of  the  letter,  which  remained  undecipherable,  spite  of  all  the 
keeper's  patience  and  ingenuity.  Still,  this  much  w'as  clear,  that  the  letter  had  been 
■written  several  months  after  Mrs.  Herbert’s  marriage ;  that  she  had  been  found 
by  Richard  Wilson,  a  friend  of  Miss  Dacre's,  “  perishing  in  the  streets” — “  in  a 
sad  condition,  her  bodily  health  much  shaken,  and  her  mental  health  far  from  satia- 
factory ,and  that  this  communication  having  been  made  to  Miss  Dacre,  Misa 
Dacre  had  not  thought  proper  to  impart  it  to  those  whom  it  concerned  most 
intimately. 

On  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  Grippermore  naturally  suspected  that  there 
was  something  “  awful  wrong”  about  the  affair ;  and  though  he  was  really  very  much 
surprised,  not  to  say  startled,  he  declared  within  himself  that  he  had  always  been 
of  opinion  Miss  Adelaide  was  a  regular — what  I  won’t  repeat ;  nor  in  the  privacy  of 
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liig  own  chamber  did  he  scruple  to  call  her  by  names  which  w'ould  have  astonished 
her  had  she  heard  them.  “  And  Lor’,”  said  he,  in  continuation  of  his  first  reflec¬ 
tion,  “  it  is  easy  to  see  now  what  Mr.  John  has  been  bothering  his  bits  of  brains 
ibout.  He’s  a  philosopher,  he  is,  and  he's  been  trying  to  find  things  here  and 
there  in  the  letter,  which  put  together  would  point  out  the  identical :  just  as  he 
saji  the  astronomers  discover  stars  that  nobody  ever  see  by  ciphering  on  a  bit  of 
paper.  Well,  I’m  no  astronomer,  nor  no  conjuror ;  but  let  us  see  what  I  can  make 
rf  all  this.  There’s  a  good  five-pound  note  on  it.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

G  n  I  P  1’  E  U  M  O  K  E  ’  S  U  O  L  1 1>  .V  Y. 

GRiPPiiitMOKE  had  rightly  interpreted  Mr.  John's  studies.  He  worked  at  the 
letter  as  Edgar  Foe  might  have  done,  persuaded  that  a  suificient  clue  lurked  in  it 
by  which  the  whole  mystery  of  Lotty’s  disappearance,  and  the  riddle  of  her  present 
whereabouts,  might  be  discovered.  Prisoner  as  he  was,  his  inquiries  i^ould  not 
travel  beyond  his  desk,  and  this,  perhaps,  made  him  all  the  more  anxious  and 
determined  to  triunqJj.  How  little  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  what  appeared  to 
him  prodigious  mental  efforts,  may  be  shown  in  this :  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  inquiry  would  be  narrowed  to  easy  hmits  had  he  marked  off  in  the  Clergy 
List  all  the  Richard  AVilsons  who  had  cures  in  town.  The  Richard  w  as  evidently 
sclergymau,  and  he  sjx)kc  of  finding  Lotty  in  the  .streets. 

This  evidence  did  not  exist  for  Grippermore,  but  his  plan  of  “looking  into  the 
business”  was  not  a  bad  one.  To  begin  with,  he  sauntered  down  to  the  little  railway 
station  near  Grovelly  one  fine  afternoon,  and  entered  into  the  sort  of  conversation 
which  he  would  call  promiscuous  with  the  station-master.  Xow,  this  ofiicer  had 
once  been  a  servant  at  Grovelly  House,  and  having  little  to  do,  he  still  interested 
himseif  in  the  affairs  of  the  family.  Therefore,  the  promiscuous  discourse  naturally 
turned  on  the  family ;  and  so  Grippermore  learned  that  Miss  Dacre,  when  she 
started  on  her  pretended  visit  to  the  Chumleighs,  had  taken  a  ticket  for  Hull  1 

This  information  appeared  to  have  an  unw  holesome  effect  on  Grippermore.  He 
went  back  to  the  house,  and  immediately  began  to  fall  ill.  His  symptoms  com¬ 
menced  with  a  dizziness  in  the  head,  followed  by  pains  and  weakness  in  his  Umbs 
quite  pathetic  to  hear  of.  On  the  second  day  he  was  much  worse  than  on  the  first 
—though  he  did  not  take  the  medicine  so  kindly  prescribed  for  him  by  Sir  Thomas — 
snd  on  the  third  day  he  became  so  bad  that  he  felt  obhged  to  beg  for  a  fort¬ 
night’s  holiday,  so  that  he  might  recruit  himself  in  his  native  air.  That  air,  I 
btheve,  was  the  air  of  Spitalfields — a  matter  of  no  moment,  however.  Grippermore 
obtained  his  holiday,  and  he  did  not  go  there.  The  keeper  had  considerable  savings; 
be  really  did  want  a  trip  for  the  sake  of  change  and  amusement ;  and,  having 
found  hiit  theory  about  the  way  in  which  ilrs.  Herbert  should  be  sought,  he  thought 
he  could  do  no  harm  in  adding  business  to  pleasure  by  w'orking  out  that  theory. 
His  illness,  of  course,  was  all  a  sham. 

If  the  dear  reader  will  kindly  remember  how  appositely  the  cobbler  said, 
“There’s  nothing  like  leather,”  she  will  not  be  surprised  at  Grippermore’s  having 
hit  the  mark.  He  was  a  lunatic- keeper ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
passage  in  AVilson’s  letter  which  struck  him  most  forcibly  was  that  which  repre- 
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sented  Mrs.  Herbert’s  mental  health  as  unsatisfactory.  Ills  argmnent  was,  Where 
are  we  to  look  gencndly  for  people  in  this  condition?  In  workhouses  and 
asylums :  the  jioor  and  unfriended,  in  the  former ;  those  who  are  better  off,  in  the 
latter.  Mrs.  Herbert  was  not  unfriended ;  there  was  AVilson — whoever  he  might 
be,  he  wrote  like  a  gentleman — and  Miss  Dacre :  they  both  knew  of  her  condition. 
But  they  had  not  sent  her  home ;  the  one  wrote  mysteriously  to  the  other  abont 
her  disposal,  and  several  months  had  passed,  and  she  had  not  apjjeared.  Therefore 
she  was  probably  hidden — either  in  AVilson’s  house,  wherever  that  might  be— or 
in  an  asylum.  AA’ hen  to  Grippermore’s  argument  I  add  this  fact  concerning  him, 
that  Mr.  Carey  had  himself  recommended  him  for  service  at  Grovelly  House— (a 
fact  which  Adelaide  either  forgot  or  made  no  account  of) — we  have  only  another 
instance  of  how  oddly  things  turn  out  sometimes. 

Arrived  at  Hull,  Grippermore  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  next.  This  was 
Miss  Dacre’s  destination — here,  probably,  lived  Richard  Wilson,  or  hereabout.  The 
keeper  maele  many  iiupiiries  about  him  by  this  name,  dropping  in  at  a  dozen  public- 
houses  in  the  couise  cf  a  day  to  take  drams  and  put  his  question.  Public-housee 
are  not  jdaces,  iHjrhaps,  where  clergymen  are  best  known.  At  any  rate.  Gripper- 
more  liad  much  beer  and  no  satisfaction,  till  at  length  his  eyes  fell  on  a  placard 
bearing  the  announcement  that  on  the  following  evening  the  Reverend  Richard 
AVilson  would  deliver  a  lecture  to  young  men  on  the  Babylonian  Empire.  Then 
the  true  significance  of  that  jjassage  in  the  letter  about  the  writer's  having  been 
instrumental  in  Sir.  Grovelly’s  marriage  flashed  across  Grippermore's  mind :  he 
had  found  his  man. 

Of  course  Grippermore  attended  the  lecture,  and  of  course  he  followed  the 
lecturer  home.  Equally  of  course,  his  next  business  was  to  discover  whether  Mrs. 
Herbert  was  in  the  lecturer’s  custody.  To  be  sure,  the  gentleman’s  calling  made 
the  mere  supposition  highly  improbable  ;  but  Grip^jermorc  had  known  many  queer 
things  in  his  time.  AA'liat  weighed  with  him  more  was,  that,  watchiug  the 
house  till  past  midnight,  he  saw  a  light  in  only  two  iK-drooms — one  the  sen'ants’, 
obviously,  the  other  Mr.  AA'ilson’s,  without  doubt.  This  evidence,  however,  was 
far  from  sullicient,  and  Gripix-rmorc  spent  a  whole  day — fruitlessly—  in  devising 
means  for  his  more  ^lerfcct  satisfaction.  To  make  inquiry  in  the  neighbourhood 
promised  little  success  and  much  embarrassment.  Scrutiny  of  the  butcher’s  tny 
and  the  greengrocer's  basket  left  him  still  in  the  dark  ;  and  his  temper  rose  as  his 
hopQ3  fell. 

AVhy  not  make  an  effort  to  get  info  the  house  on  some  pretence?  That 
appeared  to  be  the  shortest  road  to  satisfaction,  if  not  the  only  one ;  and,  having 
resolved  on  this  course,  Grip]x?nnorc  determined  to  do  so  boldly.  His  cause  was 
good — why  should  he  be  afraid? 

Mr.  AA’ilson  had  just  eat  down  to  compile  his  next  day’s  sermon,  when  a 
message  was  carried  to  him  that  an  individual  named  Higgins  was  below,  and 
particularly  wished  to  see  the  clergyman.  Higgins  was  requested  to  walk  up,  and 
did  so,  liat  in  hand,  in  the  person  of  Grippermore. 

Mr.  AVilson  wished  to  know  what  he  could  do  for  Mr.  Higgins. 

Jlr.  Higgins  begged  pirdon.  He  was  afraid  he  was  taking  a  great  liberty, 
but  he  had  got  a  situation  before  through  the  kindness  of  a  clergyman,  and 
clergymen  often  could  put  things  in  the  way  of  persons  in  his,  ^Ir.  Higgins’s, 
way  of  life. 
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Mr.  Wilson  could  say  nothing  about  that  till  he  had  heard  what  way  of  life 
Mr.  Higgins’s  was. 

Mr.  Higgins’s  way  of  life  w’as  that  of  a  keeper. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  extremely  sorry,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  nobody  who 
preserved  game. 

Mr.  Higgins  begged  pardon.  Game  he  was  not  alluding  to.  He  was  alluding 
to  persons  who  had  met  with  the  misfortune  of  going  out  of  their  minds. 

The  effect  this  explanation  produced  on  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Higgins, 
who  briskly  followed  it  up  by  remarking  that  he  knew  he  was  taking  a  great 
liberty,  but  he  Imd  heard  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  acquainted  with  a — a  gentleman 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to - 

Mr.  Wilson,  looking  very  white  and  ill  at  ease,  replied  haughtily  that  he,  at 
any  rate,  had  never  heard  of  such  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Higgins  hope<l  there  was  no  offence.  He  supposed  he  had  been  misin¬ 
formed.  But — what  did  they  say  the  gentleman’s  name  was  ?  It  began, 
Mr.  Higgins  thought,  with  a  G. 

Mr.  Wilson  grew  worse  at  this,  under  Higgins’s  observant  eye.  Not  alto¬ 
gether  in  a  cahn  voice,  the  clergyman  desired  to  know  where  this  gossiping 
information  had  been  picked  up. 

Mr.  Higgins  bbgged  pardon,  but  he  believed  it  w'as  at  a  public-house  called 
the  Red  Lion. 

Mr.  Wilson  w'as  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  his  name  was  mentioned  in 
such  places,  and  must  say  he  ^nought  those  persons  not  the  best  recommended 
who  frequented  them. 

Higgins  appeared  hurt  at  this,  .and  re.ally  was  irritated.  He  would  not  trouble 
Mr.  Wilson  further,  but  he  hoped  the  clergyman  did  not  think  him  a  frequenter 
of  Red  Lions.  He  was  not  without  a  character,  and  could  give  good  references. 
There  was  ^Ir.  Carey,  of  Highfield  House - 

“  Carey !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilson,  looking  up  suddenly  and  suspiciously. 

“  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  you  know  the  gentleman  V” 

Mr.  Wilson  made  no  answer :  it  was  more  than  he  could  do  to  control  the 
agitation  produced  by  Higgins’s  singular  visit,  and  cspcci.ally  by  his  reference  to 
Mr.  Carey.  As  for  the  keeper,  Avhose  natural  shrewdness  had  been  highly  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  he  was  perfectly  satisfiefl  with  the  observations 
he  had  already  made,  and  had  his  own  re.asons  for  not  pushing  them  too  far.  It 
was  not  his  object  to  excite  Sir.  AVilson’s  suspicions.  So  he  said — 

“  AV'ell,  sir,  it’s  a  many  years  since  I  lived  in  ^Ir.  Carey’s  service,  but  still - 

However,  I  won’t  detain  you  any  longer,  sir.  Thank  you,  and  good  morning.” 

Higgins,  otherwise  Grippermore,  backed  towards  the  door  while  he  said  this, 
abruptly  disappearing  as  the  last  word  w’as  uttered ;  and,  as  he  closed  the  outer 
door  behind  him,  he  slapped  his  thigh,  crying  joyfully — “  Dropped  into  my  mouth 
like  a  plum !  Snapped  him  up  and  swallowed  him  like  a  dog  docs  a  fly  1  What  a 
lucky  fellow  I  am,  to  be  sure !  Nothing  could  have  turned  out  more  beautiful  I 
To  thmk  of  me  happening  to  mention  Jlr.  Carey’s  name,  and  him  turning  up  at 
it  like  a  dying  fish  I  Well,  if  thuCs  being  a  parson,  and  having  a  University 
education  ! — I  says,  ‘You  know  a  (jenthman  that  may  want  a  keeper,’  and  he  looks 
red.  I  name  the  name  of  Carey,  and  he  looks  whitf;,  and  trembles  as  if  he  was 
afraid  I  was  going  to  apprehend  him.  If  Latin  anc’i  Greek  can’t  do  more  for  a 
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man  than  that,  no  Latin  and  Greek  for  my  money and  Grippermore  was  scarcelj 
less  proud  of  his  A  B  C  than  delighted  at  his  luck. 

We  need  accompany  Grippermore  no  farther.  By  one  fortunate  stroke  he 
mastered  the  whole  position,  and  still  had  ten  days  of  hia  fortnight  unconsumei 
Nor  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Hightield  Lodge  in  order  to  establish  hk 
conviction  that  there  Mrs.  Herbert  was  confined.  He  had  an  old  chum  in  that 
asylum,  to  whom  he  had  only  to  write  confidentially  to  learn  all  he  wished  to 
know.  However,  he  preferred  to  take  another  course.  He  wrote  to  his  friend, 
informing  him  that,  under  the  dodge  of  falling  ill,  he  had  got  a  fortnight’s  outing; 
and  that  if  his  chum  w'ould  manage  to  get  a  couple  of  days  on  a  similar  pretence 
he  would  meet  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highfield,  and  they  would  go  off  on 
one  of  their  old  fishing  excursions.  The  chum,  a  fanatical  fisherman  and  a  fast 
friend,  leapt  at  the  proposition.  They  met — drank,  gossiped,  and  fished  (Gripper¬ 
more  in  more  senses  than  one) ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  our  keeper’s  information 
was  complete. 

Now  the  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands.  Fain  would  he  have  hurried  back 
to  Grovelly  House  immediately,  but  he  was  checked  by  considerations  to  which  he 
gave  more  weight  than  we  may  accord  to  them.  His  pretended  illness  was  a  pioui 
fraud,  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  an  eye  to  his  credit,  and  did  not  want  to  have  that 
fraud  exposed.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  a  man’s  ingenuity  is  sometimes  frittered 
away  by  explanations  ;  and  he  preferred  giving  his  information  without  entering 
into  the  particulars  of  its  acquirement :  the  mystery  would  appear  greater,  too,  if 
he  returned  quietly  at  the  expiration  of  his  fortnight  than  if  he  rushed  back  before 
his  time  was  out.  Besides,  that  would  have  been  a  solecism. 

Therefore  Grippermore  curbed  liis  impatience  (alleviating  the  miserable  mean¬ 
while  with  skittlefi),  aud  returned  very  pimctual  and  very  cool.  Mr.  John  shook 
hands  with  him  so  warmly,  and  spoke  so  kindly,  that  Grippermore  resolved,  on 
the  spot,  to  bury  the  fruits  of  his  expedition  in  the  sugar  of  self-denial.  Indeed, 
he  had  a  half-intention  of  doing  so  from  the  first. 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  when  an  occasion  presented  for  introducing  the  subject,  “have 
you  managed  to  solb  your  problem  V” 

“  No,  Grippermore.  How  was  it  possible  ?  Jackson — whom  they  put  here  in 
your  stead,  you  know — is  such  a  fat,  prodigious  ass !  He’s  like  an  old  bed.  He 
has  been  choking  the  place  with  an  odour  of  a  thousand  dead  sleeps.” 

“That’s  very  bad!”  said  Grippermore,  sympathetically.  “I  wish  I  hadn’t 
gone  away.  And  yet  I  don’t,  either.” 

“  You  do,  and  you  don’t !” 

“Well,  what  I  mean,  sir,  is,  that  a  little  accident  come  across  me  which  might 
make  it  unnecessary  for  you  to  bother  yourself  any  more  about  that  letter.” 

“  It  couldn’t  have  been  a  little  accident,  then,  Grippermore.” 

“  I  stand  corrected,  sir.  It  was  a  very  important  one.  In  fact,  if  you’ll  excuse 
me,  I  think  I  know  whetc  to  lay  my  liand  on  the  lady  that  letter  mentions !” 

“  You  have  found  it  out,  have  you  ?  Y^ou  have  found  it  out,  have  you  ?” 
Mr.  John  repeated  in  anger  and  mortification. 

“  Not  from  studying  your  letter,  sir — I  wouldn’t  and  I  couldn’t  have  done  itl 
It  was  entirely  a  accident !” 

“  Name  your  accident  1  Come,  let  us  have  it !” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.” 
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“Nor  anywhere  else.  Gripj)ermore,”  continued  Mr.  John,  with  infinite  re¬ 
proach,  “  you  have  done  a  low  thing.  You  knew  how  anxious  I  was  for  the  pleasure 
and  credit  of  this  discovery ;  and  because  I  cannot  at  all  times  concentrate  my 
attention  as  you  can,  sir,  you  take  the  affair  out  of  my  hands.  Another  day,  now 
that  pervading  beast  Jackson  is  out  of  the  way,  and  I  should  have  worked  it  out !” 

“  I  don’t  say  you  couldn’t,  sir.  But  when  a  accident  throws  a  fact  right  in  a 
man’s  way,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Besides,  you  arc  very  welcome  to  it,  I  am  sure.  I 
don’t  value  it,  and  it’s  not  a  matter  for  a  man  in  my  situation  to  meddle  with.” 

“  You  have  said  nothing  to  Mr.  Herbert  or  my  lady  ?” 

“  Not  a  syllable.” 

^  “  And  I  may  have  the  pleasure - 1?” 

“  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

All  Mr.  John’s  anger  vanished  in  a  moment ;  and  he  looked  as  full  of  delight 
u  your  daughter,  commissioned  to  acquaint  you  that  sister  Mary  has  another,  and 
oh !  such  a  beautiful  child ! 

“  Good  heavens,  Gripperinore !”  he  cried.  “  We'll  make  another  man  of  him ! 
We  shall  get  him  out  of  this  into  the  free  air,  into  the  free  world.  And  the  little 
lady  that  dropped  the  ribbon,  the  little  lady  that  was  so  pretty  and  so  frightened 
—it  will  be  like  bringing  a  bird  into  the  house.  There  ought  to  be  some  ceremony, 
Grippermore — some  secondary  sort  of  marriage  ceremony,  and  I  really  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  be  present  at  it.  By  Jove,  I  wish  we  could  be  ancient  Mexicans  for 
that  day !  We’d  have  human  sacrifices.  AV’e’d  have  a  peacock  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  my  cousin  Adelaide  at  the  other.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  we  could  manage  that,”  said  Grippermore.  “  At  the  same 
time,  since  you’re  good  enough  to  ask  my  opinion,  I  do  think  Miss  Dacre's  at  the 
bottom  of  it !” 

“  Tell  me  all  about  my  brother's  pretty- wife — when  and  where.  Where  first.” 

“At  High - ”  Grippermore  hesitated.  Not  only  did  he  realize  at  that 

moment,  for  the  first  time,  how  bitter  was  the  news  he  bore,  but  ho  doubted  what 
effect  his  answer  would  have  on  Mr.  John.  However,  he  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  and  could  only  trust  that  the  name  of  Jlr.  Ciirey’s  residence  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  So  he  completed  the  sentence,  “  At  Highfield  Lodge,  Derbyshire.” 

“  And  what  is  she  doing  there  V” 

“  Highfield  Lodge  belongs  to  a  friend  of  hers,  and  she  is  very  ill.” 

“  Her  being  ill  is  nothing  to  thp  purpose.  She  is  ill — she  is  away.  She  is 
away — she  is  ill.  That  is  what  it  comes  to.  And  here  is  Mr.  Herbert.” 

Suddenly  overcome  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  brought  back  so 
welcome  a  budget  as  it  had  at  first  appeared,  and  dreading  that  Mr.  John  would 
blurt  out  his  information  without  preparation,  Grippermore  immediately  retired 
into  the  billiard-room,  where  in  arranging  the  cues  he  rattled  them  furiously. 

“  My  dear  Herbert !”  cried  his  brother,  clapping  his  two  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
“  you  must  mark  this  day  with  a  white  stone.” 

“  I  should  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Jack.  What  was  the  ancient  practice  ?  Was 
it  done  in  the  block,  or  by  the  pebble  ?  However,  you  have  some  news,  I  suppose.” 

“  And  such  news  1  My  apprehension  is  that  you  are  not  prepared  for  it.” 

“  Prepared  for  anything.  It  will  bounce  off  my  hide  like  a  pea  from  a 
window-jjane.” 

“  You  are  mistaken.  It  will  go  straight  into  your  heart,  for  it  is  about— 
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but  wait  a  bit.  Y^ou  would  not  hear  that  letter  reiid,  and  now  it  is  all  in  pieces:  so 
before  we  go  further  you  must  hear  it  recited.” 

Accordingly,  lilr.  Herbert  composed  himself  in  an  attentive  attitude,  while  his 
brother  repeated  almost  every  word  of  the  letter,  which  he  had  read  so  often  that 
even  his  memory  retained  it  nearly  entire. 

The  changes  its  recital  produced  on  Herbert  were  prodigious.  Of  his  feelings 
I  can  only  say  that,  in  five  minutes,  they  put  him  through  all  the  different  stages 
of  the  Turkish  bath.  The  dash  of  cold  water  was  thrown  over  him  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  this  letter,  after  all,  w'as  probably  only  one  of  tluse  ingenious  inventions 
which  people  in  Jlr.  John’s  case  have  sometimes  perpetrated.  Looking  at  his 
brother  in  fearful  doubt,  he  endeavoured  calmly  to  say — 

“  Is  that  part  of  a  romance,  John  ?  If  so,  it — it  does  yon  credit.” 

“  Romance !  Nothing  of  the  sort !  Look  at  the  handwriting.” 

Herbert  did  so,  and  could  no  longer  doubt  the  letter  to  be  genuine.  And  the 
revelation  was  so  astonishing — the  new  vistas  which  it  opened  before  his  eyes  were 
so  bewildering — that  for  the  time  he  was  stunned.  Nor  was  the  remembrance  that 
this  letter  hud  lain  fifty  times  before  his  eyes  during  the  last  three  months  at  all 
restorative. 

“  It  wasn’t  kind  to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  this  so  long.  Jack,”  he  gasped  at 
length. 

“  Yes  it  was,  dear  Herbert.  For  thus,  you  see,  we  have  managed  the  whole 
thing  for  you.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  AVell,  the  end  of  it  is,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  to — here,  Gripper- 
more,  what  is  the  name  of  that  place  V” 

Grippermorc  entered,  with  caution  in  his  eye. 

“  I  beg  pardon,  Jlr.  Herbert,  but  what  I’ve  got  to  say  first  is,  your  brother 
has  been  tlie  means  of  this,  and  it’s  right  you  should  know  it.  And  so - ” 

Herbert,  giddy  with  joy  and  gratitude,  seiz’d  the  hands  of  his  brother,  who 
presented  an  almost  ridiculous  picture  of  triumph. 

“  And  the  next  thing  I’ve  got  to  Siiy  Ls,”  continued  Giipperuiore,  “  that  it  is 
true  what  Mr.  John  s.oys.  The  kdy  you  was  speaking  of  can  be  found  to-morrow; 
and,  as  I  had  the  honour  of  finding  her  first,  I  hope  you’ll  e.xcuse  me  asking  just 
to  t^ke  you  there,  without  your  asking  me  where  the  lady  is.” 

“  Perfectly  fair !”  cried  Mr.  John.  “  I  shoidd  like  to  go  too.” 

“  Well,”  Gripivcrmore  said,  “  three  might  be  awkward.  I  told  you,  you  know, 
Mr.  John,  that  the  lady  w’as  ill !” 

There  was  enough  significance  in  the  tone  of  this  remark  to  cause  Herbert  to 
glance  quickly  at  the  siieaker,  who,  however,  had  turned  his  face  another  tvay. 

“  Maybe  you  would  like  to  start  directly,  sir?”  said  he. 

Herbert  could  not  trust  himself  to  answer.  Simply  nodding  his  head,  he 
hiuricd  from  the  room  to  prepare. 

“There!”  said  Grippermorc  to  himself,  as  he  dejiarted  on  the  Kime  business;  I 
“  now  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  dropping  him  a  hint  on  the  way.  It  would  have 
come  cruel  sudden  now.— Something  strikes  mo  I  shall  be  a  landlord  before  long 
— sign  of  the  Grovelly  Anns.” 
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l-DUND. 

Within  Lalf-an-hour,  aud  all  unknown  to  every  one  but  Jackson  and  Mr.  John, 
the  two  had  begun  their  journey, 

Mr.  Herbert  remained  so  long  lost  iii  that  strange  abstraction  (indifference 
in  its  effect)  w'ith  which  Providence  often  clouds  an  o’erfraught  mind — making  of 
the  worst  misfortunes,  and  of  the  most  dangerous  joys,  a  dream — that  Grippermore 
began  to  fear  his  master  would  not  give  him  an  opportunity  to  drop  his  hint. 
But  at  length  the  twilight  of  feeling  in  which  Herbert  half  slept  was  disturbed 
by  a  stoppage  of  the  train  ;  and  he  said — 

“  I  am  not  to  ask  questions,  eh,  Grippennore  ?” 


“  I’d ■?•((//(<.»•  you  wouldn’t  sir,  but  still - ” 

“Well,  how  did  you  learn  about  Mrs.  Grovelly?” 

“  Why,  sir,  something  in  this  way.  Mr.  John,  who’s  got  a  most  wonderful 
head  in  some jhings,  I  consider,  made  a  wonderful  deal  out  of  that  letter ;  and 
when  I  was  trying  to  pub  the  pit-ces  together  he  happened  to  say  something  that 
struck  me  as  such.  Tliinking  on  it,  it  came  into  my  head,  when  I  got  my  holiday, 
that  I’d  just  go  and  see  a  old  fellow-servant  of  mine,  and  it  happened  most 
miraculous  that  he  could  put  me  up  to  where  the  lady  was.” 

“  Oh,”  answered  Herbert,  relapsing  into  his  merciful  abstraction. 

“  A  old  fellow  servant  of  mine !”  Grippermore  repeated,  with  a  dry  cough. 

“Ah.  You  said  Mrs.  Grovelly  was  ill.  Not  ecnj  ill,  I  suppose?” 
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“  That  I  couldn’t  quite  make  out.  But  if  you  wouldn’t  mind  my  saying  so, 
sir,  the  illness,  I  understood,  was  what  you  may  call  of  a  delicate  nature !’’ 

The  blood  rushed  tumultuously  into  Herbert’s  heart  in  one  big  wave,  and  again 
coursed  violently  away. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me,  Grippermore - ?”  he  cried,  and  there  stopped. 

“  Don’t  mind  me,  sir.  I  know  it’s  hard  for  you  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  from  a 
servant,  but  nobody  else’U  ever  hear  of  that.  However,  I  iias  told  there  was  a 
little  boy.” 

“  If  that’s  true,”  Herbert  shouted,  “  you  shall  have  a  hundred  pounds !  Great 
Heaven,  to  think  of  this !” 

“  I  don’t  care  about  fee  or  reward,  sir.  I  only  hope  you'll  find  them  all  right.” 

“  The  child  lives  ?” 

“  It  had  to  be  taken  from  the  mother — she  is  so  ill,  you  see,  sir !  Not  but  what 
I  think,  from  all  my  old  fellow-servant  said,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
it’s  only  a  tempor’y  case  1” 

A  glance  of  intense  significance  passed  between  master  and  man. 

“  Temporary  case !”  the  former  repeated,  in  a  faint  voice.  “  Your  experience ! 
And — who  is  your  old  fellow-servant  ?” 

“  You’ve  got  it,  sir !  I  am  sure  there’s  no  real  occasion,  but  the  lady’s  at 
Mr.  Carey’s  place,  Highfield  Lodge !” 

Did  Mr.  Herbert  break  down  at  this  piece  of  information?  Not  at  all. 
After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  every  one  bringing  calmness  with  it,  he  struck 
his  clenched  fist  upon  his  knee,  crying — 

“You  are  right,  Grippermore.  It  is  a  needless  cruelty — an  infamous  con¬ 
spiracy,  but  now  we  are  tracking  it  to  the  end.  That  is  enough  for  me.” 

Drawing  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  he  coiled  liimself  into  a  comer  of  the  carriage, 
and  visibly  to  Grippermore  became  at  once  harder  and  happier.  A  hundred  voices 
whispered  him  that  all  was  well.  However  miserable  and  abused  his  wife  may 
have  been,  whatever  may  have  happened  to  her,  he  had  only  to  take  her  in  his 
arms,  and  she  would  be  his  Charlotte  as  of  old.  So  assured  was  he  of  this — so  con¬ 
fident  that  in  a  moment,  by  the  mere  power  of  his  love,  he  could  undo  all  that 
might  liave  been  done  by  Charlotte’s  enemies — that  as  much  triumph  as  joy  filled 
his  heart  at  the  anticipation  of  meeting  her  again. 

Not  another  word  passed  between  the  travellers.  It  was  midnight  before  they 
arrived  near  Highfield,  and  therefore  Mr.  Herbert’s  visit  had  to  be  postponed  till  the 
following  morning.  He  went  to  the  asylum  alone,  walking  up  to  the  doors  with 
a  degree  of  calmness  surprising  even  to  himself. 

Mr.  Carey  was  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Grovelly,  though  he  could  have  wished  the 
occasion  had  been  more  happy. 

Herbert  reciprocated  the  sentiment.  He  declined  a  chair.  He  wished  to  see, 
immediately,  his  wife,  who  was  confined  there  without  his  sanction,  and  contrary 
to  the  law,  too,  he  believed. 

The  physician  was  thunderstruck,  he  said.  AV'ithout  Mr.  Grovelly’s  sanc¬ 
tion  1  Was  it  possible  ? 

Nor  did  Mr.  Grovelly  want  any  explanation  at  present.  He  was  impatient  to 
see  his  wife. 

The  young  man’s  manner  was  so  peremptory  as  well  as  anxious,  and  Mr.  Carey’s 
situation  was  so  awkward,  that  the  physician  rang  for  his  matron  without  more 
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tdo.  She  reported  that  Mrs.  Grovelly  could  be  seen.  “  She  is  dressing  her  child, 
sir,”  the  good  lady  said,  with  a  pitying  smile. 

Herbert  did  not  wish  to  be  announced — he  would  like,  if  possible,  to  see  her 
first  unobserved.  Mr.  Carey  thought  that  might  be  done.  “  But  I  warn  you,  sir,” 
said  he,  sulkily,  “  that  you  may  be  shocked.” 

The  young  man’s  heart  beat — ah,  how  it  beat ! — as,  in  company  with  the  doctor, 
he  ascended  to  Lotty’s  room.  There  at  last  was  the  door — all  that  divided  them  1 
“  It  opens  noiselessly,”  the  doctor  said.  “  Push  gently,  and  you  may  see  within  1” 
Herbert  did  so.  Every  pulse  was  hushed  as  he  peeped  in,  and  saw  his  Lotty  I 
Her  back  was  toward  him,  so  that  he  was  able  to  push  the  door  open  wider  and 
stand  within  it,  observing  her  without  being  seen. 

Neatly  dressed,  with  every  mark  of  serenity  and  content  about  her,  she  sat 
singing  a  cheerful  little  nuisery  rhyme  to  her  child  But  her  child  was  a  great 
doll  I  They  had  taken  away  her  own  baby,  and  had  given  her  this  thing ;  and  she 
loved  it  all  the  same.  She  dressed  it  in  fine  gaj  elothes  by  day,  and  in  sweet 
white  clothes  by  night.  She  had  toys  for  it ;  some  of  them  lay  strewn  about  the 
fioor,  along  with  a  tiny  shoe.  She  even  fed  it ;  for  it  was  a  fine,  life-like  doll,  and  had 
s  mouth ;  and  at  night,  while  she  slept,  they  came  and  unscrewed  her  baby’s  head 
and  took  the  food  from  its  india-rubber  belly.  All  day  long,  she  rocked  it  on  her 
bosom  and  on  her  knees,  very  happily — singing  and  talking  baby  language  ;  and 
that  was  what  Herbert  saw,  uuseen. 
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According  to  fable,  a  man  and  a  lion,  being  out  for  a  walk  one  day,  came 
upon  a  piece  of  sculpture  representing  a  member  of  the  human  family  bestriding 
the  monarch  of  the  forest.  Challenged  by  his  companion  to  admire  this  work, 
Leo  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  had  a  lion  been  the  sculptor  the  subject  might 
have  been  treated  In  a  very  different  manner. 

We  can  all  understand  the  bitterness  in  which  this  observation  was  made ;  and 
a  well-balanced  mind  wiU  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  a  similar  feeling  on  contemplating 
the  sculptiure  in  wood  which  provokes  these  remarks.  For  my  own  part,  however, 
I  confess  I  am  moved  more  by  sorrow  than  anger.  The  inevitable  reflection 
occurs,  that  the  lion’s  grudge  against  /((*■  sculptor  is  nothing  compared  with  that 
which  all  fathers  of  families  must  feel  against  the  artist  to  whose  pencil  the 
engraving  over-leaf  is  due.  Leo  was  resentful  that  a  man  should  degrade  him : 
he  never  imagined  his  own  wife  and  daughters  capable  of  such  a  piece  of  work. 
And  yet  a  woman  is  the  author  of  this  illustration  I 

If  I  were  sisked  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  clever  but  audacious 
sketch,  I  should  answer  in  the  affirmative.  I  recognise  several  very  truthful 
features  in  the  picture.  The  brejikfast  is  late — as  usual.  The  baby  squalling 
over  the  table,  at  which  Paterfamilias  ought  serenely  to  have  enjoyed  an  early, 
leisurely,  and  meditative  meal,  is  very  natural ;  while  the  nuisance  those  button- 
boys  are,  who  never  do  polish  one’s  boots  properly,  and  who  never  can  find  the 
boot-hooks,  is  graphically  shown  by  the  box  on  the  ear  which  “  the  page”  in  the 
picture  has  just  received. 
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Of  course  this  is  uot  exactly  what  the  artist  hei-self  iuteuds  to  convey.  She 
means  to  show  you  how  that  excellent  man  of  business,  Paterfamilias,  come* 
rushing  down  to  breakfast,  at  something  later  than  the  last  moment,  and  ig 
accordingly  enraged  with  his  family  and  all  his  belongings.  Indeed,  from  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  the  two  yomig  ladies  near  the  piano,  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  old  gentleman  is  sicearing.  Look  at  the 
terrific  manner  in  v.'hich  his  toes  turn  up !  The  eldest  hope — belated  by  billiards 
the  previous  evening,  as  Pater  was  by  the  banquet  and  the  bowl — is  hi-hi-ing  the 


passing  ’bus ;  while  his  sisters  stand  with  trembling  limbs  at  the  extremity  of  the 
room  (a  cruel  touch !),  ready  to  hand  ^wipa’s  hat  and  overcoat  at  the  right  moment. 
The  page  has  been  cuffed,  of  course  for  the  reason  he  himself  would  assign- 
nothing  ;  while  that  Huffy  jiet  of  a  Fan-fan  is  placed  near  the  enraged  Pater's 
foot,  obviously  to  prompt  the  suggestion  that  she  will  presently  be  kicked  out  of 
window.  Materfamilias  takes  a  necessary  part  in  the  proceedings.  Seated  at  the 
breakfast-table,  with  an  affectation  that  nothing  remarkable  is  going  on  (though 
of  course  she  sufi'ers  a  martyrdom  in  secret — Heaven  only  knows  the  state  of  her 
poor  nerves!).  Mater  is  endeavouring  to  still  the  howling  of  her  babe,  lest  it 
should  yet  farther  irritate  Mr.  Brown ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  seciures  the 
coffee-pot  from  the  dear  child’s  sv^eet  but  inexperienced  puds.  It  has  occurred  to 
us,  moreover,  that  this  baby  should  have  been  up-stairs  in  the  nursery.  If  the 
coftee-i>ot  shov.hl  go  over,  then,  of  course,  IMr.  Brown  would  have  something  to 
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fume  about !  Lastly,  a  maul-servant  has  placed  the  parlour  and  hall  doors  •wide 
open — implying  that  the  ^lan  of  Business  has  to  be  accommodated  like  a  mad 
bull.  Mary  stands  ready  to  present  the  umbrella,  which  her  master  will  snatch  as 
he  rushes  by.  And  then  the  family,  breathing  again,  will  sit  down  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  cold  coffee,  congc.aled  bacon,  and  clammy  eggs. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  picture  is  carried  out  completely.  Not  an 
incident,  not  a^hint  is  wanting.  'I  he  fallen  chair  is  significant — the  young  lady 
who  stands  with  pa’s  coffee,  and  the  hasty,  half-terrifieil  manner  in  which  an 
older  young  lady  swallows  the  contents  of  hvr  cup,  are  admirable.  Nor  do 
I  mind  admitting  to  any  candid  reader  that  such  scenes  do  sometimes  occur. 
But  what  arc  we  coming  to,  if  the  little  domestic  weaknesses  of  English¬ 
men  and  fathers  arc  to  be  e.vposcd  in  this  merciless,  and,  I  will  say  it,  ungrateful, 
unfaithful  manner  ?  To  the  bosoms  of  our  families  wc  confide  these  weaknesses, 
and  wc  do  not  expect  those  bosoms  to  reveal  them.  Only  to  think  that  no  sooner 
arc  our  backs  turned  than  the  gentle,  timid  creatures,  who  arc  sn  vexed  when  wc 
are  “  put  out,”  and  who  affect  to  tremble  like  angels  while  we  thunder  like  gods — 
only  to  think,  I  say,  that  no  sooner  arc  v,c  off  to  business  than  they  sit  down  and 
make  caricatures  like  this  of  us ! 

However,  I  suppose  the  picture  is,  in  one  .sense,  an  answer  to  the  representation 
I  felt  bound  to  make  last  month  (in  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstand- 
ingj,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  we  decline  to  marry  any  longer.  The 
artist  replies,  not  only  by  a  sly  hit  at  men  of  business,  but  by  showing  what 
matrimony  may  coma  to,  and  how  little  any  young  lady  need  fret  at  being  excluded 
from  that  institution.  But  while  nor  sarcasm,  nor  any  arts,  nor  anything  short 
of  absolute  compulsion,  will  ever  overcome  the  resolution  wc  have  come  to  (however 
reluctantly so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  any  young  lady 
that  her  lover  can  become  the  f.it  and  violent  old  gentleman  here  depicted.  Nor, 
if  she  did  think  so,  woidd  it  make  the  smallest  difference  in  her  determination  to 
subjugate  the  energies  of  mankind  to  the  promotion  of  parties  and  the  production 
of  millinery.  And  so  the  artist  must  fail  then  . 

Moreover,  1  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  even  according  to  her  own  show¬ 
ing,  matrimony  has  managed  the  man,  and  the  man  manages  his  business,  not 
altogether  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Sex.  Leaving  the^^baby  out  of  the  census, 
we  find  that  this'old  gentleman  is  struggling  into  his  equipments  in  order  to  go 
forth  and  do  pecuniary  battle  for  no  fewer  than  seven  females !  The  male  portion 
of  his  family  appears  to  consist  of  one  only,  and  he  an  independent  member.  The 
page  ought  not  to  be  included  :  he  counts  with  his  natural  associates,  the  black- 
beetles.  Now,  in  this  jxjint  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  almost 
heroic  in  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  respectable  old  gentleman  to  get  his  boots 
on ;  and  when  he  returns  to  dinner,  with  smiles  such  as  a  countenance  expressive 
as  his  must  be  capable  of  assuming,  I  hope  he  will  Ije  received  kindly  and 
considerately. 
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Havikg  made  quite  sure  that  the  old  colonel  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
Hippolytus  began  to  address  the  lady  in  a  subdued  tone  which  emphasized  the 
earnestness  and  feeling  with  which  his  words  were  alive. 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  the  matter  upon  which  1  am  about  to  speak  to  you  is  of 
so  delicate  a  nature,  that  I  ought,  by  rights,  in  order  to  deal  with  it  properly  in 
your  presence,  to  speak  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  Unluckily,  however,  I  find 
myself  short  of  time,  and  short  of  coolness,  at  the  same  moment.  Every  minute, 
as  it  flies,  may  be  fraught  with  irreparable  results.  Pray,  therefore,  forgive  the 
rudeness  with  wliich  I  break  ground  in  this  sudden  communication,  and  overlook 
the  agitation  wliich  I  fear  may  make  my  language  half  unintelligible.” 

To  this  exordium,  indicating,  as  it  did,  a  state  of  mind  which  a  woman  might 
well  attribute  to  a  passion  on  the  point  of  discovering  itself,  Erminia  replied,  with 
an  air  and  tone  which  had  nothing  discouraging  in  them — 

“  If  minutes  ai  e  precious  to  you,  they  are  the  same  to  me.  I  can  dispense 
with  a  long  preamble.  Tell  me  what  you  mean  in  two  words.” 

“  In  two  words,  then,  madame — I  love !” 

Notwithstanding  the  taste  for  Iniing  obeyed  which  the  blind  obedience  of 
her  superannuated  adorer  had  developed  in  Madame  Dupastel,  slie  was  a  Uttle 
embarrassed  by  this  very  prompt  and  very  complete  compliance.  As  she  listened 
to  the  avowal  she  had  thus  provoked,  she  involuntarily  drooped  her  head,  like  a 
soldier  in  his  first  engagement,  when  a  ball  whizzes  past ;  but,  quickly  recovering 
herself,  she  raised  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  fixed  upon  her  interlocutor  one  of  thoee 
soft,  bashful  looks,  which  have  such  a  wonderfully  seductive  pow’er  over  un¬ 
suspecting  minds. 

“  Your  explanation,”  said  she,  softly,  “  is  very  vague ;  but  it  is  my  fault. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  allow'ed  you  three  words  instead  of  two.” 

Too  much  occupied  with  his  own  feelings  to  be  clear-sighted,  Ilandeuil  did  not 
catch  the  traitorous  drift  of  these  words,  and  replied  innocently — 

“  Then  I  will  obey  you  in  three  words — I  love  Alice !” 

“  Alice  I”  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a  slight  internal  shiver;  “  who  is  Alice?” 

“  Mademoiselle  Lareynie,”  said  Randeuil ;  “  hui  daughter." 

As  she  listened  to  this  clear  and  precise  explanation,  Erminia  experienced  the 
disagreeable  sensation  which  a  child  undergoes  when  some  accident  tumbles  down 
the  castle  of  cards  on  which  he  was  preparing  to  blow.  A  coquette,  sang  penr  et 
satis  reproche,  the  young  girl  was  not  above  emotional  exiieriences  adapted  to  show 
off,  at  the  same  time,  the  might  of  her  beauty  and  the  impregnability  of  her  virtue. 
Not  without  secret  satisfaction  had  she  noticed,  for  some  days,  the  attempts  made 
to  get  near  her  by  the  handsome  young  man  whose  manners  had  caused  her 
sexagenarian  lover  such  a  bad  night’s  slee^).  She  was  prepared  to  hear  a  confession 
of  love,  and  quite  ready  to  punish  the  presumption  of  the  confessor ;  but  now, 
finding  her  chance  of  playing  coquette  suddenly  demolished  by  a  revelation  at 
which  the  most  savage  prude  could  not  take  offence,  she  felt  herself  more  injured 
than  she  would  have  done  if  the  young  man  had  given  her  real  cause  for  being 
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aDgry.  However,  her  pride  controlled  her  vexation,  and  she  answered,  with  an 
»ir  of  incredulity — 

“  Mademoiselle  Lareynie,  do  you  sjiy  ?  I  see  nothing  in  that  which  can 
displease  her  father.  There  is  no  law  against  loving  a  man’s  child.” 

“  But  this  child  is  twenty-two  years  olcll,  madame.” 

“  Twenty-two !  Are  you  certain  of  th  at  ?  The  colonel  always  speaks  of  her 
as  if  she  were  a  little  girl  at  boai-ding-schoc  d.” 

“  I  dare  say !  Is  it  conceivable  that  ]M.  Lareynie,  with  false  hair,  false  eye¬ 
brows,  and  juvenile  pretensions,  should  coi  ifess,  especially  before  you,  madame,  to 
being  the  father  of  a  daughter  who  would  be  much  more  in  her  place  at  the  head 
of  his  establishment  than  at  boarding-schoo  I  ?  To  keep  up  his  role  he  is  driven  to 
treat  Alice  as  a  child ;  and  I’m  satisfied  he' d  put  her  in  a  cradle  if  he  could !” 

“  Well,  finish  your  story,  sir.  Of  course,  besides  being  the  victim  of  paternal 
despotism,  your  heroine  is  a  perfect  prodig  y  of  goodnes.s,  of  intellect,  of  beauty — 
of  everything,  in  fact  ■<'” 

‘‘ I  hope  you  rvill  soon  have  an  opjKjrt  unity  of  judging  for  yourself;  for  it  is 
for  her  that  I  have  come  to  solicit  your  kim  i  protection.” 

“  Then  pray  explain  yourself  a  little  i  nore  clearly,  sir.  I  am  getting  rather 
tired  of  this  beating  about  the  bush.” 

Thus  adjured,  Kandeuil  began  to  enter  into  detail.  Alice  had  been  at  boarding- 
school  ;  so  had  a  sister  of  his.  He  hud  fallen  in  love  with  Alice,  and  she  with  him. 
He  had  sought  her  in  marriage  at  her  father  s  hands,  and  been  roughly  refused. 

“  M.  Lareynie,”  he  continued,  “  thinks  tliat  being  a  grandpa^ra  would  not  well 
square  with  the  part  he  is  playing  in  other  I'espects,  if  report  speaks  truly.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  love  and  worship  you,  madame ;  but  is  there  any  absolute 
incompatibility  between  his  getting  married  a  second  time  himself,  and  his  daughter 
getting  married  too  ?  I  am  sure,  madame,  yo  u  will  not  justify  the  folly  of  a  father 
who  stands  in  the  way  of  his  daughter  gettiu;?  married.” 

”  Certainly  not !”  said  Erminia,  with  great'  energy ;  “  prevent  a  girl  marrying  I 
It  is  worse  than  folly  ;  it  is  downright  wickedi  less.” 

Ilandeuil  then  went  on  to  say,  that,  irritated  and  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  old  man’s  refusal,  he  had  taken  an  extreme  step. 

“  You  have  run  away  with  the  girl !”  said  Erminia,  loudly,  making  a  dash  at 
the  (laiuuemeiit. 

Hearing  something  of  this  little  explosion,  M.  Lareynie,  unable  any  longer  to 
control  himself,  rushed  into  the  dining-room. 

“  You  called  me,  nmdame  'i "  said  he,  exiutcdly,  placing  himself  between 
Erminia  and  Kandeuil. 

This  tempestuous  interruption  brought  back  all  the  girl’s  habitual  coolness  and 
decision,  and  she  calmly  answered — 

“  You  are  nustaken,  colonel.  I  must  trespass  further  upon  your  good-nature 
by  asking  you  to  withdraw  again  for  a  moment  or  two.” 

“  But,  madame - ” 

“  I  beg  you  to  retire,  sir,”  said  Madame  DupasKd,  with  a  glance  which  plainly 
said,  “  I  command  you  to  do  it." 

“  I  do  really  think,  madame - ” 

“  I  do  really  think,  sir,  that  you  ought  to  obey  me.” 

“  Yes,  just  BO ;  no  doubt.  But,  just  consider - ’’ 
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“  That  way,  or  tlmt  way !”  replied  the  lady,  imperiously,  pointing,  in  succession, 
to  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  door  which  opened  into  the  antechamber. 
M.  Lareynie,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  clencliing  his  hands  at  his  sides, 
withdrew.  Erminia  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

“  Well,"  she  resumed,  coming  closer  to  Hip2X)lytus,  “  I  guessed  correctly  ?" 

“  Yea,  madamc,”  replied  he,  very  wntritc  ;  “  but,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  do  not 
condemn  me  till  you  have  heard  me !" 

“But  an  elopement,  sir!  what  a  shocking  thing!  And  here  you  stand, 
wasting  time  in  talk.  But  go  on,  go  on ;  s.ay  all  you  have  to  say.” 

“  You,  madame,  might  have  prevented  all  mischief — you  only — by  exercising 
the  ix)wer  which  you  jiossess  over  the  mind  of  M.  Lareynie,  if  1  could  but  liave 
found  means  to  seek  your  aid,  or  have  thought  of  any  right  or  title  to  approach 
you  for  that  purpose.  But  I  did  not  know  you ;  I  had  not  even  the  right  to 
show  my  face  at  your  door !  1  made  many  attempts  to  attract  your  attention, 
and  to  obtain  op^iortunities  of  communication  with  you ;  but  they  all  proved  in 
vain.  Y'ou  were  never  alone ;  and  the  person  who  was  always  hanging  about  you 
was  the  iierson,  of  all  others,  w’hom  I  wished  to  avoid.  In  tliis  position  of 
uncertainty,  and  of  incapacity  to  say  the  thing  1  wished  to  say,  I  have  lost 
precious  time.  But  yesterday  night,  even,  at  the  Opera,  if  I  could  have  exchanged 
a  word  with  you,  you  might  have  prevtmted  the  occurrence  of  this  morning.” 

“  It  only  happened  this  morning,  chen  ?  And  you  are  here !  But  wliat  has 
become  of 

“For  some  days  past  everything  has  been  ready  for  our  departure.  This 
morning  Alice  escaped  from  school,  and  we  took  the  road  to  Brussels  together  in  a 
post-chaise.  She,  poor  thing,  was  full  of  alarms  and  of  tears ;  and,  seeing  the 
state  she  was  in,  I  could  not  help  coming,  by  degrees,  to  regard  things  in  a  less 
feverish  light  than  I  had  done  before  starting.  I  began  to  perceive  w’hat  would 
probably  be  the  real  consequences  of  my  procedure.  Legal  proceedings,  iwrhaps, 
on  the  father’s  part ;  at  all  events  his  disapprobation  of  our  marriage,  expressed 
as  strongly  as  i)ossible  in  one  way  or  another :  perhaps  he  would  curse  his 
daughter  1  Some  monitor  whispcre<l  to  me,  that  a  union  consummated  under  such 
auspices  as  these  could  never  be  happy.  My  own  father  had  habituated  me  to 
respect  and  to  obedience ;  and  M.  I^areyuie  had  a  right  to  expect  both  from  his 
daughter.  Feeling  that  I  had  done  wrong,  I  turned  back  with  Alice  towards 
Paris ;  but  then  arose  the  question,  of  what  was  to  be  done  ?  If  I  take  her  back 
to  boarding-school,  will  they  receive  her  ?  If  I  take  her  to  my  own  home,  I  expose 
her  to  suspicion  and  insult.  In  my  extremity,  madame,  I  bethought  myself  of  you. 
To  whom  can  I  so  well  confide  the  girl  I  hope  to  marry  as  to  you,  who  will  soon, 
no  doubt,  possess  a  legitimate  right  to  overlook  her  conduct  ?  Y’our  kind  inter¬ 
vention  may  prevent  all  the  mischief  likely  to  follow  my  error,  and  silence  the 
tongue  of  scandal.  Have  I  presumed  too  far  in  hoping  that  you  w  ill  take  charge 
of  Alice — you,  who  will  shortly  be  her  mother  V” 

In  the  unlimited  trust  which  evidently  inspired  this  confession,  there  was  so 
much  that  could  only  be  construed  into  a  real  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  her 
heart,  that  Erminia  was  touched  by  the  ardour  and  simplicity  of  the  young  man ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  part  which  she  was  now  invited  to  play — namely,  that  of  a  dis¬ 
interested  protector — struck  her  as  being  novel,  and  rather  nicer,  for  the  moment, 
than  that  of  a  trimnphant  ccKiucttc  ;  so  she  re-solved  to  accept  it. 
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“  Well,”  said  she,  “  I  will  accept  your  trust” — seasoning  her  compliance  with 
a  spice  of  raillery  in  her  eyes  and  voice — “  so  command  my  best  assistance ;  though, 
mind  you,  I  am  quite  inexiierienced  in  elopement  questions,  and  hardly  old  enough 
to  play  experienced  wisdom  to  the  inexperienced  simplicity  of  twenty-two.  How¬ 
ever,  you  must  t.ake  the  will  for  the  deed,  where  I  fall  short.  In  the  first  place, 
then.  Mademoiselle  Lareynie  must  return  to  school.  Where  is  she  now  ?” 

“Within  a  stone’s  throw  ;  at  the  corner,  as  you  go  into  the  Champs  Elysees.” 

“  In  the  street !  Why,  your  sarolr-faire  must  have  left  you,  surely !” 

“  I  dare  s;iy.  After  having  bid  adieu  to  my  post-chaise,  I  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  taking  a  hackney-coach — my  first  idea  was,  in  fact,  to  bring 
Alice  here  ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  didn’t  dare  do  it  without  giving  you  notice; 
and  now  I  feel  glad  enough  I  was  so  cautious.” 

“  And  well  you  may  !  The  colonel  doesn’t  understand  a  joke,  and  the  scene 
might  have  taken  a  tragic  turn.  Let  me  see — you  say  a  hackney-coach,  as  you 
go  into  the  Champs  Elysees  from  hero?” 

“Yes,  painted  brown — No.  157.” 

“  \'ery  good,”  said  Erminia,  sixsaking  resolutely  ;  “  leave  the  rest  to  me.  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  truant  dove  shall  be  siife  in  her  cage  again ;  then  I  will  give 
you  the  scolding  you  deserve ;  and  then — we  will  consider  what’s  to  be  done.” 

“  You  think  that  Madame  Dinois,  the  proprietress  of  the  academy,  will  make 
no  difficulty  ?” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  white  shoulders  a  little. 

“  Well,  I  won’t  promise  that  she  will  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  this  little  prodigal ; 
but  it  vill  be  for  her  interest,  and  the  reputation  of  her  establishment,  to  keep 
silence.  Come,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.” 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Erminia  opened  the  door  so  sharply  that  she 
nearly  struck  M.  Lareynie,  who,  exercising  the  immemorial  privilege  of  flunkeys 
and  jealous  people,  had  got  his  ear  at  the  keyhole.  Blushing,  like  a  child,  at  being 
caught,  the  old  gentleman  did  not  get  a  rebuke ;  for  Mjidame  Dupastel  darted 
across  the  drawing-room,  ])ut  on  her  bonnet,  lookerl  .at  herself  for  half-a-minute  in 
the  glass,  found  herself  very  pretty,  and  not  feeling,  on  that  account,  any  the  less 
disposed  to  fulfil  her  mission,  slipped  out  by  a  side-door,  leaving  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  masters  of  the  establishment. 


IV. 


RAXDF.t'ii.  ha<l  stayed  in  the  dining-room,  to  await  the  return  of  his  young 
benefactress.  The  colonel  stood  by  the  drawing-room  mantelpiece,  his  brow 
knitted,  his  chin  in  his  cravat,  and  whistling  a  march  of  the  Imperial  Guard — to 
the  tune  of  which  he  hail  run  many  an  Austrian  and  many  a  Prussian  through  the 
body.  The  two  gentlemen  remained  for  some  time  in  these  respective  positions, 
looking  askance  at  each  other,  like  two  hostile  armies,  each  of  which  is  undecided 
to  begin  the  attack.  At  last  M.  Layrenie,  after  having  looked  at  the  clock  a  great 
many  times,  rang  the  bell  with  the  desperate  violence  which  is  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  coiip-d'ttat.  Startled  at  the  noise,  up  came  the  maid,  looking  very 
much  astonished. 

“  He  mi(/ht  have  waited  till  he  was  married,  I  think,”  said  she  to  herself,  look¬ 
ing  sulkily  at  the  old  gentleman  ;  for,  besides  being  jcfilcus,  he  was  not  liberal— a 
defect  which  servants  never  forgive. 
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“  Your  mistress,”  said  he,  drily,  “  seems  to  be  very  busy  in  her  apartment?" 

“  Mistress  went  out  of  the  house  more  than  half-an-hour  ago,”  replied  the  girl, 
with  equal  dryness. 

“  Went  out !”  exclaimed  M.  Lareynie.  ' 

“  Went  out !”  echoed  M.  Randeuil. 

“  Went  out,”  repeated  the  girl,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  ;  “  didn’t  yon 
know  it,  gentlemen  ?” 

“  ^'ery  good ;  as  your  mistress  is  gone  out,  you  may  leave  us,”  resumed  the 
colonel,  in  a  much  higher  key — the  effect  of  irritation  on  his  old  voice. 

“  Now,  what  does  that  yellow-faced  old  ape  mean  by  ringing,  and  grumbling 
like  tliat?”  murmured  the  girl,  casting  side-looks  of  admiration  at  Ilippolytm. 
“  I  wish  it  was  that  nice  young  man  that  mistress  was  going  to  marry,”  said  she, 
as  she  closed  the  door. 

Left  alone  with  his  fancied  rival,  M.  Lareynie  measured  him  with  his  eyes  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  opened  fire  upon  him,  with  a  forced  and  disdainful 
calmness. 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  “  the  presence  of  the  lady  has  restrained  my  tongue  hitherto; 
but  we  arc  now  alone,  and  cau  si^eak  without  restraint.  What  I  have  to  say  shall 
be  very  explicit  and  very  frank,  and  I  shall  expect  your  explanations  to  be  the 
same.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  my  relations  with  Madame  Diiitastel;  for  our 
marriage  has  been  a  subject  of  conversation,  in  the  circles  in  which  you  and  I 
move,  for  now  full  three  months.  In  a  word,  sir,  you  know  very  well  that  I  have 
both  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  marrying  this  lady.  J)<i  you  not?” 

“  I  have  heard  si)eak,”  said  Randeuil,  with  the  reserve  of  a  man  who  could  not 
foresee  what  use  would  be  made  of  his  answer,  “  of  the  possibility  of  a  marriage." 

“  There  is  more  than  a  possibility,  sir ;  there  is  a  positive  promise — there  is  a 
sacred  engagement,  which  gives  me  a  legitimate  right  to  call  you  to  account  as  I 
would  anybody  else.  I  consider  myself  in  ray  own  house,  sir,  and  demand  of  you 
wliat  your  present  visit  implies  ?” 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  young  man,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  “  any  one  else  in  my 
place  would  probably  dispute  the  right  in  virtue  of  which  you  thus  challenge  my 
presence ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  quite  indisputable.  However,  I  will  recognise  it, 
and  act  accordingly.  I  assure  you,  then,  upon  my  honour,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  my  presence  which  in  any  way  points  at  your  attachment  to  the  lady.” 

“If  that  be  the  case,”  said  the  colonel,  “there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your 
telling  me  why  you  came ;  and  that  is  what  1  call  upon  you  to  do.” 

This  very  imperative  injunction  demanded  an  instant  rejdy. 

“I  have,  indeed,  no  reason  for  not  answering  your  question,”  said  Randeuil;  “but 
the  construction  you  have  put  upon  a  very  innocent  visit  makes  the  intervention 
of  Madame  Dupastcl,  in  my  opinion,  necessary.  Her  name  having  been  mixed  up 
with  this  discussion,  you  will  feel  with  me  that  we  ought  not  to  continue  it  in  her 
absence.  Allow  me,  then,  to  hand  over  to  her  the  task  of  clearing  up  what  yon 
have  put  an  incorrect  interpretation  upon.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  difficult  for 
me  to  give  you  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  directness  of  the  motives  which 
brought  me  hither.” 

And  then  the  j’oung  man  renewed  his  application  to  the  colonel  for  the  hand  of 
Alice.  To  all  this  the  old  gentleman  listcnefl  with  half -suppressed  rage;  and,  in 
the  course  of  some  ob«erv'atjDns  which  we  need  not  rejieat  in  detail,  charged  the 
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young  man,  in  spite  of  his  indignant  repudiation  of  the  baseness,  with  scheming  to 
marry  Alice,  because  she  was  a  bon  parti  in  fortune,  education,  and  social  position, 
while  he  was  also  making  love  to  Madame  Dupastel. 

“  Give  my  daughter  to  you !”  said  he,  getting  more  and  more  excited  at  every 
yord — “introduce  you  into  my  house  and  into  my  family  after  what  I  have  seen 
of  your  goings  on ;  when  a  hundred  people  must  have  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  been  following  up  the  lady  whom  I  choose  for  my  wife  !  Why,  you  must 
take  me  for  a  fool,  sir !  You  must  think  I’m  blind,  sir !  You  must  think  I  have 
neither  blood  in  my  veins  nor  feelings  in  my  bosom !  Good  God !  sir,  yon  insuh 
me !  Do  you  hear?  you  insult  me,  sir !” 

And  the  old  colonel  spoke  as  if  he  had  been  giving  the  word  of  command  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment. 

“  You  stupid,  ill-tempered  old  fellow !”  said  Hippolytus  to  himself ;  “  if  I  were 
not  in  love  with  Alice,  how  I  should  like  to  give  you  cause  for  your  silly  jealousy  1” 

But  M.  Lareynie  resumed,  with  calm,  sardonic  gravity — 

“  Our  discussion  turns  upon  two  points.  With  regard  to  the  first,  which 
relates  to  my  daughter,  I  tell  you,  for  the  second  and  last  time,  that  1  shall  decline 
the  honour  of  being  your  father-in-law.  I  hope  1  make  myself  clear  ?’’ 

Instead  of  answering,  Randeuil  inclined  his  head  and  bit  his  lips,  bitterly 
regretting  his  good  behaviour  in  the  little  elopement  business. 

“  Oh,  don’t  I  wish  I  were  on  the  road  to  Belgium  ?  ’  thought  he ;  “  this  old 
curmudgeon  should  soon  change  his  note.’’ 

The  colonel  drew  himself  up  majestically,  and  resumed — 

“  Let  us  proceed  to  the  second  point.  In  seeking  to  marry  Madame  Dupastel, 
I  am  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that,  in  society,  the  position  of  a  husband  of  my  age  is 
one  which  involves  a  continual  struggle ;  for  that  struggle  I  am  prepared,  and  in 
it  I  am  resolved  to  triumph  or  to  die — yes,  sir,  to  die !”  repeated  the  old  man, 
solemnly,  extinguishing  with  a  look,  rejuvenated  by  passion,  the  smile  which  just 
skimmed  the  lips  of  his  listener. 

Notwithstanding  his  vexation,  Randeuil  could  not  help  admiring  the  energetic 
expression  which  for  a  moment  lighted  up  the  wrinkled  features  of  his  interlocutor ; 
for  a  moment  it  was  the  brave  old  soldier  of  the  Grand  Army  that  was  visible 
through  the  sexagenarian  made  ridiculous  by  love.  , 

“  Yes,  sir,’’ continued  M.  I.<areynie;  “and  it  is  plain  that  the  struggle  will 
begin  before  marriage.  You  are  tlie  first  man  to  throw  me  down  the  glove.  Be 
it  BO.  As  well  you  as  anybody  else.  I  accept  your  challenge.  I  consider  myself 
insulted  by  your  recent  behaviour,  and  I  demand  satisfaction,  unless  you  swear,  on 
your  honour,  to  change  it  at  once  and  for  ever !” 

Randeuil  hesitated,  stared  incredulously,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  w'ith  unfeigned 
and  unreserved  surprise —  . 

“  Are  you  proposing  a  duel,  sir  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  am  proposing  a  duel,”  replied  the  colonel,  coldly. 

“  And  you  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  fight  you  ?” 

“  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  courage.” 

“  But,  apparently,  you  doubt  my  holding  your  grey  hairs  in  proper  respect.” 

“  My  age,  sir,  is  my  own  business ;  and,  if  I  choose  to  forget  it,  other  people 
ire  impertinent  if  they  remind  me  of  it.” 

Randeuil  y^as  now  getting  irritated,  although  he  had  every  desire  to  keep  cool. 
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“  But,  sir,  if  you  can’t  see  yourself  as  you  are,  1  do  see  you ;  and  I’m  not  going 
to  nmkc  myself  ridiculous  by  fighting  a  duel  with  a  man  who,  though  he  won’t  be 
my  father-in-law,  is  quite  old  enough  to  be  my  grandfather.” 

“  Then,  sir,  you  will  submit  to  have  your  cjirs  boxed  in  the  dress-circle  of  the 
Opera  House.” 

Randeuil  shrugged  his  shoulders,  spun  round  on  his  heel,  and  flung  himself 
angrily  into  an  arm-chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  After  a  few  seconds  of 
silence,  M.  Lareynie  said — 

“  Well,  sir,  name  your  weapons.” 

“  Crutches,  sir !”  cried  the  young  man,  exasperated  at  the  silly  iiersecution. 

“  Take  care  that  I  don’t  put  you  in  a  condition  to  want  their  help,  sir,”  replied 
the  veteran,  with  the  assurance  of  a  dead-shot.  “  Be  serious.  I  hurt  my  arm  in 
hunting  lately,”  said  he,  giving  a  poetic  colour  to  a  rheumatic  weakness  of  the 
member ;  *•  I  should  find  some  diiliculty  in  making  use  of  my  sword — so,  unless 
you  object  to  pistols - ” 

“But,  sir,  wont  you  understand  that  I  positively  refuse  to  tight  you?” 
exclaimed  Randeuil,  junqiing  up  from  his  seat,  impatiently.  “  Wluat  can  I  do  to 
remove  your  suspicions?  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  some  oath,  or  engage¬ 
ment,  or  pledge,  or  what  was  it  ?” 

With  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  young  man’s  face,  the  old  man  said — 

“  Swear,  sir,  that  you  are  not  in  love  with  Madame  Dupastel !” 

“  I  swear  to  you  that  I  do  not  love  her,  that  I  never  have  loved  her,  and  that 
I  never  intend  to  love  her.  Wliat  more  do  you  want  ?” 

“  That  you  should  leave  her  alone ;  not  see  her ;  not  speak  to  her  ” 

“  But  why  ?  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  do  not  love  her.” 

In  spite  of  his  jealousy,  M.  Lareynie  felt  half  convinced  by  th!s  reiterated 
assertion. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “a  man’s  word  of  honoxu"  is  a  serious  matter.  Uidess there 
were  broad  facts  in  the  teeth  of  it,  I  cannot  refusn  to  believe  in  yours.  I  would 
rather  admit  that  I  have  been  in  error.  I  accept  your  pledge,  and  retract  any 
provocation  which  there  may  have  been  in  my  own  language.  5Iy  future  conduct 
will  be  regulated  by  yours.” 

“  Good  heavens !”  said  Randeuil,  eagerly,  “how  am  I  to  take  your  words  ?  Do 
you  give  me  hopes  that  I  may  one  day  obtain - ” 

“  My  girl’s  hand?  My  dear  sir,  I  have  twice  refused  you :  please  save  me  the 
trouble  of  refusing  you  the  third  time.  Besides,  after  what  has  passed,  you  know, 
you  must  see  that  the  idea  of  your  ever  being  my  son-in-law  is  out  of  the  question, 
even  more  than  it  ever  was.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Madame  Dupastel,  well  wrapped 
up,  her  checks  ruddy  from  recent  contact  with  the  frcsli  air.  She  took  a  hasty 
peep  at  herself  in  the  glass,  observed  that  her  bright  brown  hair  w.xs  a  little 
dishevelled,  touched  up  a  wandering  ringlet  or  two  with  her  fingers,  smiled  kindly 
at  M.  Lareynie,  gave  him  her  hat  to  hold,  and  managed  to  give  Randeuil  a  look, 
quick  as  lightning  and  as  bright,  which  pl.ainly  meant,  “  It's  all  riglit.”  While  the 
old  gentleman  was  laying  Erminia’s  mantle  and  lx)nnet  and  gloves  on  the  sofa,  she 
bent  to  ring  the  bell,  and  whisperol  to  Randeuil — 

“  Come  to-morrow  at  two.  Go  now.” 
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QUKKN  KUZ.VnETlI. 

The  castlcB,  the  keeps,  the  towers,  the  dungeons,  and  the  be-turreted  and  be- 
moated  residences  of  our  ancestors,  have  been  very  fairly  described.  Suppose  wo 
ramble  now,  and  peep  at  their  homes  when  houses  were  beginning  to  be  the 
fashion,  and  see  how  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  dwellings  appeared  in  that 
little-understood  but  much  talked-of  period,  yclept  Elizabethan. 

During  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  has  been  before  observed,  a 
marked  change  was  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the  English  houses  or  places  of 
residence — a  change  due  to  an  altered  state  of  the  country,  and  improvement  in 
the  condition  and  demands  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  the  houses  had  still  to  be 
made  capable  of  defence,  but  defence  (except  in  border  districts)  was  happily  now  no 
longer  a  jwiramount  object ;  and  many  buildings  were  erected  of  wood,  at  least  as  to 
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the  upper  of  the  two  stories.  The  progress  of  coiijmerce  and  the  industrial  arts,  the 
growth  of  shopkeepers  and  independent  artisans,  the  rise  of  “  the  middle  classes,” 
the  acquisition  of  privileges  by  those  who  were  once  serfs,  the  consequent  lessening 
of  the  importance  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  literary  and  refined  tastes 
which  the  same  lord  was  commencing  to  cultivate,  all  tended  to  produce  those 
alterations  in  private  houses  of  which  we  have  just  been  s^^eaking. 

Towns  were  built  generally  upon  one  plan — viz.,  the  four  principal  streets 
meeting  in  the  centre,  in  the  market-place.  Overhanging  stories,  too,  became 
common  in  this  age,  though  the  custom  was  carried  further  in  the  following 
centuries.  The  number  of  cliambers  in  a  great  hall  gradually  increases  as  the 
building  is  later  in  date,  so  that  the  custom  of  sleeping  in  the  hall,  unless  when  the 
house  was  much  crowded,  seems  to  have  been  generally  discontinued  ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  considerable  obscurity  is  acknow'ledged,  even  by  professional  men,  to  exist 
»8  to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  sleeping  apartments. 
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Parker,  in  his  “  Domestic  Architecture  of  England,"  says,  “  In  the  domestic 
annals  of  this  period  we  find  allusions  to  many  luxuries  not  found  in  those  of  a 
previous  age,  and  many  indications  of  a  more  rednod  and  cultivated  taste  having 
been  encouraged  among  the  nobles.  Incidental  allusions  to  the  fine  arts  and  to 
literature  are  more  frequent  than  we  might  be  disposed  to  imagine,  and  the  effect 
of  this  improved  taste  is  observable  in  the  decorative  arrangements  of  domestic 
life.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  apartments,  instead  of  being  left  cold  and 
bare,  were  more  often  painted  with  scenes  from  classical  and  Roman  lore,  and  the 
books  written  for  the  use  of  the  baron  and  his  chaplain  were  more  gorgeously 
illuminated." 

We  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  curiously-ornamented  literary  relics ;  it 
is  bound  in  massive  gold,  having  a  small  ring,  for  a  chain,  attached  to  the  cover, 
by  which  it  might  depend  from  the  girdle — it  being  a  fashion  followed  by  the 
ladies  of  that  period  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  portraits  of  Queen  Mary  and  very 
many  other  royal  personages)  to  8us])end  trinkets,  keys,  missals,  and  other  small 
ornaments  by  means  of  long  chains  at  the  waist.  On  the  cover  of  the  book  is 
represented,  in  enamel,  Moses  lifting  up  the  serpimt  in  the  wilderness,  with  the 
following  text  interlaid  all  round  the  edges :  “  Make  the  a  fyrye  serpent,  an 
sett  it  up  for  a  sygne  that  as  many  as  are  bytte  maye  loke  on  it  an  lyve.” 
On  the  other  side  is  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  with  the  legend,  “Then  the 
king  answered  an  sayd,  gyve  er  the  lyvynge  child,  an  slaye  it  not,  for  she  is  the 
mother  thereof." 

There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  volume  was  given  to  Queen 
Elizibeth  by  her  preceptress,  Mrs.  Tyrwhit,  precisely  such  a  book  being  described 
by  Anthony  h  Wood  as  having  belonged  to  the  Queen;  it  is  also  well  known  that 
hlrs.  Tyrwhit  narrowly  eshaped  martyrdom  for  her  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Reformation ;  so  it  is  surely  not  very  unreasonable  to  ascribe  an  historical  value  to 
the  Book  of  Private  Praters  far  beyond  its  historic  worth.  Indeed,  who  can 
measure  the  influence  whfch  this  little  volume  may  have  exercised  over  the  mind 
of  Eliziibeth,  and  the  jiart  it  mhy  have  played  in  firing  the  future  destinies  of 
Protestant  England  ?  This''  interesting  relic  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  John  CuUum, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Fairer. 

The  most  sumptuous  volumes  of  this  epoch  which  adorn  our  national  libraries 
were  transcribed  for  distinguished  laymen,  which  shows  very  clearly  the  great  growth 
of  literary  tastes,  as  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  we  rarely  meet  with  any 
indications  of  a  literary  taste  among  the  laity.  The  books  they  then  purchased  were 
more  for  ornament  than  use ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  books  mentioned 
in  a  manner  w'hich  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  laity  were  enabled  to  use  them 
with  pleasure ;  they  wxre  also  beginning  to  carry  on  their  private  correspondence 
without  the  learned  aid  of  their  chaplain.  The  earliest  English  letter  preserved 
bears  date  1399,  and  was  written  by  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Pelham ;  but,  as  time 
rolled  on,  repeated  entries  in  household  books  of  “  Payd  for  paper,  ynke,  and  wax. 
Id.,"  tell  their  own  tales,  and  the  numerous  sums  received  by  messengers  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters  show  to  what  extent  an  epistolary  correspondence  was  cairied 
on  in  private  life.  Many  indications,  too,  of  new  trades  and  callings,  are  shadow-ed 
forth  in  the  account  of  the  period.  Stationers,  of  whom  parchment,  ink,  paper, 
wafers,  &c.,  are  bought,  are  mentioned  more  than  once.  Sums  were  paid  to 
plumbers,  glaziers,  and  bed-makers,  and  we  have  an  iiiferestiug  notice  of  the 
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“clokke-maker  of  Kolchester,”  who  wiis  paid  two  shilliuga  and  fourpence  “ffor 
mehdyng  of  the  clokke.” 

Very  many  princely  residences  were  built  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — the 
nobles  each  endeavouring  to  outvie  the  other  iu  the  inugiiificence  of  their  mansions. 
Externally,  the  chief  dillerence  iu  the  houses  built  during  this  reign  was  the 
addition  of  bar  windows,  parapets,  and  porticoes — internally,  the  deviations  con¬ 
sisted  of  state  chambers,  staircases,  and  carve<l  roofs,  which  were  very  frequently 
constructed  of  oak  anil  chesnut.  One  most  exquisite  mansion,  erected  about 
1616,  at  Campdeu,  in  Gloucestershire,  at  an  expense  of  li9,0lX)f.,  occupied,  when 
completed,  eight  acres,  and  had  from  the  centre  a  large  dome  rising  out  of  the 
roof,  whieh  was  illuminated  nightly  for  the  direction  of  travellera.  Of  the 
tapestry  hung  upon  the  walls  much  has  been  preserved  to  this  day ;  and  there 
were  very  few  houses  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  without  some  of  this 
decoration.  In  the  king's  palaces,  of  couise,  the  deeds  of  kings  and  heroes  were 
gorgeously  emblazoned ;  iu  humbler  abodes  and  quieter  homes,  texts  of  Scripture 
and  moral  truths  were  simply  ijaiiited  on  cloths,  au  i  hung  ou  the  panels  of  the 
hall  or  parlours,  though  a  more  ambitious  experiment  was  attempted  by 
IV.  Sheddon,  Esq.,  who  brought  over  workmen  from  Flanders  at  his  own 
expense,  and  employed' thefti  in  weaving  maps  of  the  different  counties — a  wonderful 
improvement  upon  the  figures  of  the  morris-dancers,  then  a  common  pattern 
for  these  hangings. 

One  use  of  tapestry  was  undoubtedly  to  conceal  the  clumsy  carpentering  of 
our  forefathers ;  a  second  was  to  keep  the  wind  from  the  crannies  iu  the  wainscot ; 
and  a  third  to  conceal  the  doors,  over  which  w  ere  great  iioii  hooks,  by  means  of 
which  they  might  occasionally  bo  held  back.  No  wonder  that  coutrivauces  were 
invented  for  concealing  the  doors  :  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ill-fashioned  than 
their  w'orkmauship — few  fitted  closely,  and  wooden  bolts,  rude  bars,  and  iron  hasps 
were  in  general  their  best  an.l  only  fasteniugs. 

Rich  tapestry  for  the  w.ills,  and  rushes  or  hay  for  the  floor — not  very  con- 
fcistent  mixtures,  we  fear ;  but  this  was  an  age  of  marked  contiasts,  and  it  would 
he  neither  wise  nor  well  to  scrutinize  too  curiously  into  details  when  the  general 
effect  was  so  remarka’oly  imposing  and  fine ;  besides,  the  men  of  that  generation 
had  much  to  learn  ;  and  we,  in  these  later  days,  who  reap  the  benelit  of  all  their 
experiments,  arc  surely  bound,  in  all  courtesy,  to  touch  very  geully  upon  their 
shortcoiiiiugs.  May  our  posterity  do  the  like  to  us  I 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  burnitig  of  coal  was  agaiu  prohibited  in 
London  while  pailiament  sat,  lest  the  healih  of  the  kuigliLS  of  the  ahire  should 
suffer  injury  during  their  abode  in  the  metropolis ;  and  this  preju  lice  was  revived 
a'oout  IGoO,  when  several  pamphlets  were  written  on  plans  to  rid  London  of  the 
nuisance  of  smoke.  At  this  period  coals  were  hawked  about  the  sireeLs  upon  men’s 
backs,  and  chiefly  bought  by  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  wood ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  pitmen  had  not  then  dug  down  to  the  main  stratum, 
that,  consequently,  the  coal  produced,  not  being  of  the  best  quality,  would  scarcely 
burn  without  the  additional  assistance  of  other  fuel.  Fenders  were  rare  in  the 
days  of  Elizalx;th  ;  fire-irons  (iu  the  present  sense  of  the  word),  unknown  at  that 
period ;  but  many  fire-dogs,  upon  which  logs  of  wood  were  placed  when  burning, 
'dth  an  arriere  dos,  or  rcre  do.<t.tc,  as  it  was  corruptly  called,  together  with  a  small 
teas?  f('i)dpv  pf  fhe  sana?  period,  nre  now  to  Iw  Been  iu  the  Elizabeibsn  room  st 
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Goodrich  Court,  together  with  a  curious  table  clock  of  German  manufacture, 
the  engravings  and  costume  on  which  show  it  to  have  belonged  to  this  age.  It  ii 
about  fourteen  inches  in  height,  and  of  metal,  partly  gilt  and  partly  silvered.  It 
has  two  bells,  and  a  double  set  of  hours — i.e.,  from  1  to  24,  illustrating  Shakspeare’s 
lines — 

“  He’ll  watch  the  hnroln<;e,  n  double  set. 

If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle.” — Othello. 

Straight,  high-backed,  and  armcd-chairs,  with  the  centre  and  bottoms  stuffed, 
and  covered  with  velvet,  are  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Turkey  carpets  are  also 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  they  were  used  more  for  covering 
tables  than  floors. 

Amongst  other  presents  offered  to,  and  received  by.  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
“  a  standish  of  ebony  garnished  with  silver,  with  boxes  of  silver  for  ink  and  dust, 
and  a  looking-glass  in  the  inside  of  the  cover.”  We  wonder  wliether  any  one  ever 
presented  the  good  queen  with  such  a  gift  as  we  now’  lay  before  our  readers?  We 
fear  that  the  state  of  stays,  and  the  condition  of  the  floors,  must  have  rendered  such 
instruments  not  only  highly  dc.sirable,  but  almost  absolutely  neces.sary,  terrible 


as  the  confession  may  appear;  and  the  scratch-back — that  being  the  title  by  which 
this  inelegant  but  useful  implement  is  ilesignated — is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
drawing  now  given ;  bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  that  the  handle  is  about  ten 
inches  long,  and  made  of  a  wirt  of  clouded  material  wliich  strongly  resembles 
tortoiseshell :  the  hand  car  veil  in  ivory,  and  the  nails  quite  sharp  enough  to 
suggest  the  old  proverb  of  womanifh  piopensities.  There  is  an  ivory  knob  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  stick,  through  which  a  loop  could  be  fastened,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  missal,  to  siupend  it  from  the  waist,  or  by  a  nail  on  the  wall.  The 
scratch-back  from  which  this  engraving  is  m.ade  has,  we  believe,  iiever  before 
been  copied,  and  is  at  jiresent  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  who  received  it  from  her 
great-grandmother,  in  whose  possession  it  has  been  ever  since  17-10. 

Of  the  head-dres.^cs  of  this  perical  there  i.s  a  most  elaborate  account  in  Stubbs; 
the  hair  being  “curled,  frizzled,  and  crisfanl,  laid  out,  (a  world  to  see!)  on  wreathes 
and  borders  from  one  ear  to  the  other  ;”  for  perukes  and  false  hair  were  much  worn 
by  the  court  belles  of  the  day. 

When  Heutzner  saw  Elizabeth,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  she 
wore  false  hair,  and  that  red ;  and  Mr.  White,  servant  to  the  queen,  writing  to 
Mr.  Cecil,  describes  her  Majesty  as  wearing  hhxck  hair  on  the  celebrated  occasion 
of  her  visit  to  Tilbury.  Indeed,  during  tin's  period  the  .art  of  hair-dressing  was 
no  inconsiderable  accomplishment :  it  also  apiwars  to  have  been  (very  properly)  in 
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the  hands  of  the  women ;  for,  of  the  six  Marys  who  'waited  on  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  one — and  that  one  Mistress  Mary  Seaton — was  celebrated  above  all  the  rest 
for  being  the  finest  busker  (/.  e.,  the  finest  dresser  of  a  woman’s  head  of  hair)  that 
was  known  in  the  country.  “  And  this  day,”  says  Knollys  to  Cecil,  “  amongst 
other  pretty  devices,  she  did  set  a  curled  hair  upon  the  queen  that  was  said  to  be  a 
jureieyke,  that  showed  very  delicately,  and  every  other  day  she  has  a  new  device 
(ingenious  female !)  of  head-dressing,  without  any,  cost  (O  rare  and  invaluable 
waiting-maid !),  and  yet  setteth  forth  a  woman  gaily  well  (surely  the  praise  of 
Marys  can  no  further  go  I)” 

Jewellery  of  all  descriptions  was  worn  to  excess,  though,  from  what  remains  to 
this  day,  we  fear  not  in  the  best  taste ;  gloves,  “  sweetwashed,”  (i.e.,  perfumed) 
and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  were  also  becoming  fashionable ;  and  masks, 
made  of  black  velvet,  frequently  worn :  so  that  Stubbs  says,  “  If  a  man  knew  not 
their  guhe,  he  would  thiidc  ho  met  a  monster  or  devil.” 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  that  took  place  during  this  age  took  place  in  the 
retinues  of  the  nobility,  to  none  of  wdiom  would  Eli;;abeth  allow  more  than  one 
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hundred  follow'ers.  The  equipments  of  these  retainers  were  also  changed,  and 
sword  and  buckler,  or  rapier  and  dagger — and  these  frequently  only  worn  on 
particular  occasions,  or  for  display — were  all  the  armour  now  worn  by  dependents 
—a  goodly  change  from  the  days  of  the  warlike  Warwick,  whose  appearance,  with 
armed  followers,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  would  have  thrown  I.«ndon  into  an 
uproar,  and  sent  the  presumptuous  noble  to  the  Tower.  Yes,  fortunately,  the  time 
was  fast  flying  when  earls  could  ride  forth  with  small  armies  of  well-harnessed 
followers,  or  man  their  homes  with  ix)werful  domestic  garrisons. 

The  attendants  by  whom  the  nobles  were  served  consisted  of  three  different 
classes : — First,  the  sons  of  good  families,  who  waited  upon  the  ndble,  and  gene¬ 
rally  lived  in  his  house.  He  ‘‘  stood  their  good  lord”  in  all  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  jiromoted  their  advaiicement  by  his  patronage ;  while  they,  on  their  part, 
were  bound  to  defend  his  interests,  and,  if  necessary,  draw  their  swords  in  his 
behalf.  The  second  class  were  called  n  tainers,  whose  duty  was  to  attend  their 
lord  on  all  public  occasions :  they  neither  lived  in  the  house,  nor  yet  performed  any 
menial  service ;  and,  in  return  for  their  adherence,  received  annually,  besides  occa¬ 
sional  gratuities,  a  hood,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  daily  maintenance.  The  third  and 
last  description  of  retainers  were  Avhat  we  should  call  now  domestic  servants ;  for 
they  Uved  entirely  in  the  house,  and  performed  menial  service.  They  wore  the 
livery  of  their  office,  which  w'as  generally  a  blue  coat,  and  on  the  left  arm  a  badge 
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of  silver,  shaped  like  a  shield,  having  engraved  on  it  the  coat  of  arms  or  device  of 
their  master. 

It  was  during  this  reign — in  1561 — that  a  Dutchman,  of  the  name  of  Boonen, 
first  introduced  the  use  of  coaches  into  England.  For  a  long  time  after  their 
introduction  coaches  were  considered  strange  monsters,  and  the  sight  of  them  is 
said  to  have  put  both  horse  and  man  into  amazement.  Of  Elizabeth's  coach,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  now  given,  some  said  it  was  a  great  crab-shell ;  while  others 
imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the  pagan  temples  iu  which  the  cannibals  adored  the 
devil !  At  last  all  doubts  were  cleare<l,  and  coachmaking  soon  became  a  substantial 
trade;  so  that  by  or  before  the  time  of  Charles  II.  coaches  were  quite  common, 
and  could  be  hired  as  easily  as  A«»V/Ats  of  the  post  (i.c.,  men  who  hung  about  the 
law  courts  against  the  posts  and  pillars  of  the  porticoes,  ready  to  be  hired  for  fake 
swearing).  Boonen  eventually  became  the  queen’s  coachman ;  and  divers  great 
ladies,  following  her  Majesty's  fashion,  “  made  them  coaches,  and  rid  iu  them  up 
and  down,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  beholdem.” 

In  a  curious  engraving  of  the  curious  palace  of  Xonsuch,  dated  1582,  there  is 
a  capital  representation  of  tiueen  Elizabeth’s  coach,  from  which  our  engraving  u 
copied.  The  body,  low  and  heavy,  conveys  but  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of 
its  locomotive  capabilities,  and  its  canopy  and  feathers  must,  we  fear,  have  given  it 
more  the  appearance  of  a  triumplial  stage  chariot  tlian  that  of  a  state  carriage  fit 
for  the  conveyance  of  royalty.  The  great  rapidity  with  which  the  use  of  coaches 
spread  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizalteth  became  very  naturally  a  favourite 
subject  of  remark  with  the  satirist,  and  ultimatdy  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  for  in  1601  an  Act  was  proposed  “torestrayne  the  immoderate  use 
of  coaches.”  It  failed,  however,  at  the  second  reading. 

The  English  love  of  show  seems  to  have  amused  Heutzner,  the  German  traveller, 
as  much  as  anything  which  he  saw  in  this  country ;  and  the  post-horses  eqiuilly 
astonished  hun  by  their  swiftness.  “  Their  bridles,”  he  observes,  “  are  very  light, 
and  their  sadtlhs  little  more  than  a  span  over.” 

a  Among  people  of  condition,  weddings  of 
this  period  seem  to  have  been  solemnised  with 
mucii  show  and  gaiety  ;  and  great  must  have 
been  that  show,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
description  given  of  the  nuptials  of  people  in 
a  lower  station  in  life,  and  of  whom  an  ac¬ 
count  is  on  record,  “  that  the  bride  was 
attired  in  a  gown  of  sheep’s  russet  and  a  kirtle 
of  fine  worsted :  her  hair,  as  yellow  as  gold, 
i  hanging  down  behind,  curiously  combed  and 
plaited  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  was 
_  •  attired  with  a  ’bilimeut  of  gold.  Led  to 

^  church  between  two  sweet  boys,  who  carried 

iiiiiitk.  till  L»i.i.NuiNG  Cel'S.  bridelaces  and  rosemary  tied  about  their  silken 

sleeves,  there  was  a  fair  bride-cup  of  silver  gilt  carried  before  her,  full  of  rich 
wine,  which  was  to  be  drunk  in  church — 

(“And,  Peter,  when  we  are  at  church,  bring  wine  and  cakes.” — Delkers  Satiromaster.) 

— wherein  was  a  goodly  branch  of  rosemary  (to  strengthen  the  memory)  gilded 
very  fair,  hung  about  with  silken  ribbons  of  all  colours.  In  the  midst  of  ths 
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procession  were  the  musicians  and  the  maidens,  bearing  the  bride-oakes  and  garlands 
of  wheat  finely  gilded,  and  thus  they  passed  on  to  the  church.” 

We  give  here  a  figure  of  carved  chests,  just  such  ones  as  just  such  a  bride 
carried  to  her  new  home,  filled,  most  probably,  with  goodly  raiment  which  her  own 
fair  hands  had  woven,  spinning  at  her  wheel  or  distaff  during  spinster  days.  Many 
of  these  chests  came  across  seas — some  from  Venice,  others  from  Germany,  and 
gome  from  Flanders.  There  are  plenty  of  these  old  chests  preserved  in  English 
manor-houses,  and  they  are  frequently  of  oak  or  other  dark  wood,  and  profusely 
carved,  though  a  few  are  gilt  and  enriched  with  paintings.  There  is  one  to  be 
geen  at  this  day,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  with  richly  enamelled  and 
painted  sides,  with  scenes  to  which  Keats’  exquisite  lines  are  as  appUcable  as  to 
any  Grecian  urn — 

“Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  can.stnot  le.ive 
Thv  song,  nor  ever  can  tliote  trees  be  bare : 

Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  ihou  kiss, 

Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve — 

She  Cannot  lade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  blisa — 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair.” 


Well,  we  have  wandered  in  the  train  of  the  bridal  procession  till  we  have  got  into 
the  fields,  and  through  the  hedgerows,  into  the  parterres;  though,  if  we  listen  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney’s  account  of  a  pleasure-ground  belonging  to  a  man  of  fashion  of  those 
days,  we  shall  learn  that  “  at  the  back  of  the  house  it  was  neither  field,  garden, 
or  orchard,  or  rather  it  was  both  field,  garden,  and  orchard ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
descending  of  the  stairs  had  delivered  them  down,  they  came  into  a  place  cunningly 
set  with  trees  of  the  most  taste-pleasing  fruits ;  but  scarcely  had  they  taken  that 
into  consideration  ere  they  were  suddenly  stept  into  a  delicate  green  ;  on  each  side 
of  the  green  a  thicket,  and  beside  each  thicket  again  new  beds  of  flowers,  which 
being  under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavillion,  and  they  to  the  trees  a 
mosaical  floor.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  place  was  a  fairo  poud,  whose  shaking 
crystal  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all  the  other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  show  of  two 
gardens,  the  one  indeed,  the  other  of  sliadows.” 

As  gardening — English  gardening — may  be  said  to  date  from  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  told  of  the  trellis-work  and  the  trim  terrace 
walks,  the  statues,  the  fountains,  the  spouting  waters,  and  clattering  cascades,  we 
must  leave  our  readers  awhile  in  the  midst  of  the  June  roses,  and  under  the  linden 
trees.  Next  month,  perhaps,  Maude  will  come  with  us  into  the  garden,  while  we  sail 
down  the  sunburnt  gravelled  walks  in  the  train  of  peacocks  and  royalty  I 
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GAETANO  SFERRA. 

IX  TWO  PARTS. — II. 

Captain  Arkxa  continued  his  story  : — 

We  fought  furiously  for  some  time ;  but  (Jaetano  parried  with  his  left  arm 
all  the  blows  I  dealt  him.  He  inflicted  a  slight  wound  upon  my  shoulder  before 
I  touched  him  ;  for  I  regarded  it  as  beneath  my  skill  to  aim  at  either  of  his  armg. 
But,  by  my  faith !  when  I  saw  my  blood  trickling  down  my  breast,  and  over  the 
scar  he  had  already  bestowed  upon  me,  I  dealt  him  so  violent  a  blow  that,  as  much 
by  the  force  of  my  fist  as  by  my  knife,  he  rolled  over,  cask  and  all,  right  up  to 
the  window.  When  I  saw  that  he  did  not  rise,  I  concluded  that  he  had  gotten 
enough.  In  fact,  when  I  glanced  at  my  knife,  1  saw  that  it  was  reddened  half¬ 
way  up  the  blade.  Nunzio  ran  to  him. 

“  Come,  this  is  serious,”  said  he  ;  “  will  you  have  a  priest  or  a  physician?” 

“  A  priest,”  replied  Gaetano — “  a  physician  will  be  useless  I” 

“  We  will  send  for  both,”  said  Nuuzio.  “  Old  Matteo  I”  ho  continued,  caUing 
down  the  stairs. 

The  door  opened,  and  Matteo  appeared. 

“  Prepare  a  chamber  and  a  bed  for  this  gentleman — he  is  taken  ill !” 

“  They  are  both  in  readiness,”  instantly  repUed  the  old  tavern-keeper. 

“  A  physician — a  physician  I”  murmured  Gaetano  in  a  low  voice.  “  If  you 
delay,  I  shall  be  dead  before  he  arrives.” 

Come,”  said  Matteo,  lifting  him  by  the  shoulders,  while  Nunzio  seized  his 
legs — “  come,  I  can  see  by  your  eyes  that  you  will  not  die  this  time.  We  shall 
soon  have  a  bandage  over  the  wound.” 

He  was  carried  out,  the  door  closed,  and  I  found  myself  alone  with  Pietro. 

“  Why,  what  is  come  over  you,  captain  V”  said  he.  “  You  surely  are  not  very 
ill  with  such  a  mere  scratch  on  the  shoulder?” 

“  Ah,  it  is  not  that — it  is  not  that,”  I  replied;  “  but  1  am  sorry  I  fought  with 
this  man.  I  was  paid  to  land  him  safe  and  sound !  And  that  poor  lady,  Pietro, 
who  came  to  me  at  Malta,  and  escorted  this  man  to  the  water's  edge.  Alas !  when 
she  hears  what  has  happened !” 

“  There  will  be  tears,  we  may  be  certain ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better  f/« 
should  weep  tlian  your  wife.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  room  where  Gaetano  was  lying,  opened. 

“  Captain  Arena,”  said  a  voice,  “  the  wounded  man  wishes  to  speak  with  you.” 

I  turned  round,  and  recognised  Fra  Girolamo. 

“  My  son,”  said  he,  drawing  me  tow'ards  Gaetano  Sferra,  “  this  unfortunate 
man  wishes  you  to  listen  with  me  to  what,  perhaps,  may  be  his  last  words.” 

The  wounded  man  was  supjwrted  by  pillows ;  a  physician  had  dressed  and 
bandaged  his  wound,  and  he  reclined  in  the  bed,  pale  as  the  sheets  which  enve¬ 
loped  him. 

“  Yes,  captain,”  murmured  Gaetano,  in  a  voice  so  feeble  that  I  could  hardly 
hear  his  words.  “  May  Heaven  grant  me  strength  to  finish  my  story !” 

“  Hold,  hold !”  said  Matteo,  depositing  a  flask,  filled  with  liquor  red  as  blood, 
upon  the  table.  “  Here  is  something  which  will  give  you  strength.  Drink  a 
little  of  this.” 
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“  Yes,”  said  I,  placing  the  flask  to  the  -wounded  man’s  lips ;  “drink — it  -will  do 
you  good.”  Hardly  had  he  tasted  Matteo’s  famous  restorative  when  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  a  deep  flush  ^Kissed  over  his  features. 

“My  son,”  said  Fra  Girolamo,  “  take  advanUige  of  the  renewed  strength  given 
to  you,  and  reveal  a  secret  which  iifllicts  you  more  than  your  wound !” 

“  But  if  I  am  not  dying,  father,”  cried  Gaetano,  “  I  do  not  desire  to  reveal 
my  secret.  Before  now  have  I  seen  death  near  me,  yet  have  I  escaped.” 

“  My  son,”  said  Fra  Girolamo,  “  do  not  give  way  to  such  a  wicked  temptation. 
Heaven  only  knows  whether  you  sh.all  live  or  die.  Speak,  my  son,  as  though 
death  were  soon  to  close  your  eyes.” 

“  I  will,  father,  1  Avill,”  replied  Gaetano,  wiping  from  his  lips  a  frothy  moisture. 
“  Listen,  father,  and  you  also,  eaptain.” 

JIatteo  hatl  already  quitted  the  apartment ;  I  bolted  the  door,  and  seated 
myself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Fra  Girolamo  placed  himself  ne.ar  the  pillow,  and 
took  both  the  wounded  man’s  hands  in  his  own.  Gaetano  commenced ; — 

I  loved  a  lady — she  to  whom  tliat  letter  is  addressed  which  I  have  given  thee, 
father,  to  be  placed  in  her  hands  in  the  event  of  my  death.  I  had  loved  this  lady 
from  her  early  youth,  but  I  was  not  wealthy  enough  to  i)leasc  her  parents.  They 
gave  her  to  a  Greek  merchant  of  middle  age,  whom  she  loved  not.  We  were 
separated.  Heaven  knows  how  strongly  I  tried  to  forget  her!  For  a  year  I 
travelled,  and,  perhaps,  I  should  never  again  have  visited  Malta  had  I  not  received 
a  letter  informing  me  that  my  father  was  dying.  Three  days  after  my  return  my 
father  died.  In  following  his  remains  to  the  cemetery  I  p^issed  Lena’s  house. 
Despite  my  better  self,  I  lifted  my  head,  and  saw  behind  the  veranda  the  eyes 
of  my  beloved.  At  that  moment  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  left  her  presence,  and  I 
knew  that  I  loved  her  more  than  ever. 

That  same  evening  I  was  under  her  w’indow.  1  had  hardly  reached  the  spot 
when  I  heard  a  low  whisper ;  at  the  same  instant  a  letter  fell  at  my  feet.  That 
letter  informed  me  that  in  two  days  her  husband  would  leave  for  Candia,  and  that 
she  should  be  left  alone  with  her  old  nurse.  1  should  have  fled,  I  know,  father ;  I 
should  have  flown  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  or  have  entered  a  monastery, 
and,  in  an  ascetic  life,  have  stifled  my  passicu ;  but  I  was  young,  I  was  madly  in 
love — I  remained. 

Father,  I  know  it  would  be  a  crime  to  call  my  cxiistcnce  at  this  time  a  blissful 
one.  For  three  months  I  continued  to  visit  Lena  daily ;  and,  though  the  old  nurse 
never  left  us,  both  Lena  and  myself  •»vere  the  happiest  creatures  on  earth.  These 
three  months  passed  like  a  day — like  an  hour— or  rather  as  if  they  had  not  existed. 
It  was  a  dream.  One  morning  Lena  received  a  letter  from  her  husband.  I  was  in 
the  house  when  it  arrived.  W'e  both  gazed  at  it  in  trembling  alanii.  Neither  of 
ns  dared  to  open  it ;  as  it  lay  upon  the  table,  each  of  us,  in  turn,  stretched  out 
our  fingers  towards  it,  only  to  snatch  back  our  hand  in  terror.  Lena,  at  length, 
took  it  up,  and  regarded  me  fixedly. 

“  Gaetano,”  said  she,  “  dost  thou  love  me  ?” 

“  ilore  than  life !”  1  replied. 

“  Canst  thou  prepare  to  leave  everything  for  me,  even  as  I  am  ready  to  forego 
all  for  thee  ?” 

“  You  are  all  the  world  to  me ;  whither  thou  goest  I  follow !” 
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“  Well,  let  us  agree  upon  this :  if  this  letter  infoniis  me  that  my  husband  is  on 
his  way  home,  we  must  fly  at  once,  and  without  hesitation ;  you  svill  take  all  the 
money  you  possess  with  you — I  will  take  all  my  jewellery.” 

She  extended  her  hand  to  me,  and,  together,  we  opened  the  letter.  It  informed 
us  that  business  w'ould  detain  the  merchant  for  three  months  longer.  We  breathed 
again.  Nevertheless,  our  resolution  was  taken ;  we  would  not  allow  this  unex¬ 
pected  delay  to  prevent  our  putting  our  plan  into  execution  immediately. 

Ou  leaving  Lena’s  house,  1  encountered  a  beggar,  whom,  for  the  last  three  days, 
I  had  constantly  found  in  the  same  spot.  As  I  dropjjed  a  piece  of  money  into  his 
hand,  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  this  strange  assiduity ;  I  questioned  him,  and, 
as  well  as  I  could  unierstand — for  he  could  hardly  speak  Italian — I  learnt  that  he 
was  a  Levantine  sailor,  who  had  been  shipAvreeked,  and  was  waiting  for  another 
vessel. 

I  returned  in  the  evening.  Time  had  Ijeen  measured  out  to  us  with  too 
niggardly  a  hand  for  us  to  lose  a  precious  moment.  J  found  Lena  sad  and  tearful. 
For  some  time  I  strove  to  console  her,  but  in  vji’n.  I  trie<i  to  reassure  her ;  but 
now,  for  the  first  time,  I  found  her  cold  and  heedless  of  my  words.  At  length, 
with  clasped  hands,  she  intreated  me  to  leave  her.  Half  sullenly,  half  broken¬ 
hearted,  I  prejjared  to  oliey. 

We  went  towards  the  window  to  assure  ouiselvos  that  the  street  was  empty, 
and,  at  Lena’s  owler,  the  old  nurse  extinguished  the  lamp  as  we  opened  the  lattice. 
A  man,  enveloijed  in  a  cloak,  was  resting  against  the  wall.  At  the  sound  of  the 
opening  lattice  he  lifted  his  head ;  but,  as  we  foresaw  the  movement,  we  closed  the 
window  without  his  perceiving  us. 

We  remained  an  instant  mute  and  immove.able ;  the  dull  throbbing  of  our  own 
hearts  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  strange  misgiving 
of  Lena  had  communicated  itself  to  me;  and  I  felt,  if  not  a  great  catastrophe,  some 
danger,  at  the  least,  menaced  us.  I  slowly  and  noiselessly  opened  the  casement 
once  more — the  man  had  disappeared.  I  thought  to  avail  myself  of  his  absence 
to  make  my  escape,  and  I  approached  the  door.  At  that  moment  I  fancied  I  could 
hear  a  footfall  in  the  corridor  that  led  from  it.  Lena,  doubtless,  heard  the  sound 
also,  for  she  seized  my  hands  convulsively. 

“  Are  you  armed  ?”  she  said  to  me,  in  a  whisper  so  low  that  I  could  scarcely 
imderstand  her  words. 

“  No,”  I  replied. 

“  Stay  an  instant !’’  And  she  left  me.  A  few  seconds  afterwards  I  again 
heard,  or  rather  felt,  her  return.  “  Here !”  she  exclaimed ;  and  she  placed  in  my 
hand  the  hilt  of  a  small  yataghan  which  belonged  to  her  husband. 

“  We  must  have  been  deceived,”  said  I  to  her ;  “  for  I  have  heard  nothing  more." 

“  No  matter,”  she  repUed ;  “  keep  that  weapon,  and  never  come  here  again 
without  being  armed.” 

“  Do  you  still  desire  me  to  leave  you  ?” 

“  I  do  not  desire,  I  lieg  of  you  to  do  so.” 

“  But,  at  least,  allow  me  to  come  again  to-morrow  I” 

“  Yes,  to-morrow.” 

I  rushed  to  the  door — opened  it.  Everything  appeared  silent  and  calm. 

“  How  silly  we  were  to  be  frightened  without  cause !”  said  I,  about  to  take 
leave  of  Lena, 
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“  Beware !’’  exclaimed  Lena,  with  a  terrible  shriek,  and  tlirowing  herself  before 
me— “Seel  see!” 

In  fact,  a  man  was  rushing  forward  from  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment.  I 
flew  towards  him,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Morelli,  the  husband  of  Lena. 
We  spoke  not  a  syllable,  but  closed  upon  each  other,  lie  had  in  one  hand  a 
poniard,  and  in  the  other  a  pistol.  The  pistol  went  off  in  the  struggle,  without 
hurting  me.  I  replied  with  a  terrible  thrust,  and  I  heard  my  adversary  give  vent 
to  a  fearful  cry — 1  had  driven  the  point  of  the  yataghan  into  his  breast.  At  the 
same  moment  the  w’ord  “  Halt !”  in  English,  was  pronounced  outside.  A  patrol, 
passing  in  the  street  below,  had  been  arrested  by  the  sound,  and  had  stopiied  under 
the  windows.  I  flew  towards  the  door  in  order  to  go  out.  Lena  caught  me  by  the 
arm,  dragged  me  through  her  private  room,  and  opened  a  small  window  over¬ 
looking  a  garden.  I  felt  that  instant  flight  could  alone  save  me. 

“  Listen !’’  said  I  to  her.  “  You  have  seen  nothing — you  know  nothing.  You 
lave  found  your  husband  dead.” 

“  Hush — fly !” 

“  When  shall  I  meet  you  ?” 

“  I  will  come  to  you.” 

I  rushed  like  a  madman  across  the  garden  ;  I  scaled  the  wall,  and  found  myself 
in  a  narrow  and  unfrequented  street.  I  saw  no  more — I  knew  not  where  I  was — 
and  I  ran  on  straight,  without  looking  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  till  I  unex¬ 
pectedly  found  myself  on  the  parade-ground.  Then  I  stopped,  and,  assuming  as 
much  calmness  as  I  could,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  what  course  to  take.  I  could 
alone  be  saved  by  flight ;  but  at  Malta  this  is  not  easy.  I  had,  moreover,  only  a  few 
small  coins  in  my  possession ;  all  that  I  owned  was  at  my  lodgings.  At  my  lodg¬ 
ings,  also,  were  Lena’s  letters,  which  might  be  seized,  and  serve  as  evidence  against 
us.  The  only  thing  to  be  done,  then,  was  to  reach  my  house  as  rapidly  as  possiblo. 

I  took  the  road  leading  to  my  house.  A  few  steps  from  my  door,  a  man  lay 
crouched  upon  the  ground,  his  head  bent  down  upon  his  knees.  I  thought  he  w  as 
asleep.  I  had  often  seen  beggars  seeking  repose  in  this  fashion  in  the  streets  of 
Malta ;  and,  without  bestowing  any  attention  upon  him,  I  entered  my  house. 

In  two  strides  I  was  in  my  own  room ;  I  ran,  first  of  all,  to  my  desk,  in  which 
were  Lena’s  letters ;  I  thrust  every  one  of  the  documents  into  the  fire.  W’hen  I 
saw  the  last  reduced  to  ashes,  I  opened  the  draw’cr  in  whit  h  I  kept  my  money,  and 
took  all  that  I  had.  My  intention  was  to  run  to  the  harbour,  get  on  board  a  ship, 
exchange  my  dress  for  that  of  a  sailor,  and  next  day  to  go  out  to  sea  with  the 
fishermen  who  every  morning  left  the  port.  I  could  do  all  this  with  perfect  ease, 
for  I  had  made  many  trips  with  the  fishermen,  and  was  known  to  every  one  oi  them. 
Everything  thus  depended  on  my  gaining  the  harbour. 

,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  quickly,  with  this  intention;  but,  at  the  instant  that  I 
opened  the  door  to  enter  the  street,  four  English  soldiers  seized  me ;  at  the  same 
time  a  man  came  up,  and,  holding  a  lantern  to  my  face,  exclaimed — 

“  This  is  the  man  !” 

I  immediately  recognised  the  Levantine  sailor,  to  whom  I  had  given  money  that 
very  morning.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  must  be  cautious,  or  my  words  would  prove 
my  ruin.  I  demanded,  in  the  calmest  manner  I  could  assume,  what  they  wanted 
with  me,  and  whither  they  were  about  to  conduct  me.  They  answered  by  march¬ 
ing  me  towards  the  prison  ;  and,  arrived  there,  I  was  locked  in  a  cell. 
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No  sooner  was  I  left  alone,  than  I  reflected  on  my  situation.  No  one  had  seen 
me  strike  Morelli ;  Lena  would  keep  the  old  nurse  silent.  I  had  not  been  taken  in 
the  fact,  and  I  resolved  to  found  my  defence  on  a  total  denial  of  everything. 

The  next  day,  a  judge  and  two  lawyers  came  to  interrogate  me  in  my  cell. 
Morelli  had  not  been  killed  outright ;  it  was  he  who  had  spoken  my-name  to  the 
chief  of  the  patrol ;  and,  before  breathing  his  last  sigh,  had  sworn  on  the  crucifix 
that  he  had  perfectly  recognisetl  me. 

1  denied  everything.  I  declared  that  I  had  only  known  Lena  by  luving  met 
her  in  society,  at  the  theatre,  at  the  promenade,  at  the  governor’s  ball ;  I  had 
remained  at  home  all  the  evening,  and  I  was  only  about  to  go  out  when  I  had  been 
arrested.  .iVs  there  are  no  porters  kept  at  the  door  of  Maltese  houses,  and  as  each 
person  enters  and  goes  out  with  his  own  key,  no  one  was  able  to  contradict  me. 

The  judge  ordered  that  I  should  be  confronted  with  the  corpse.  I  was  taken 
from  my  cell,  and  conducted  to  Lena’s  house.  I  felt  that  I  had  now  need  of  all 
my  self-possession.  1  displayed  a  countenance  as  immoveable  as  a  mask,  and  I 
resolved  that  nothing  should  disturb  my  equanimity. 

As  we  traversed  the  corridor,  I  saw  the  spot  where  we  had  fought :  a  small  vase 
had  been  shattered  by  the  pistol-ball :  the  carpet  was  soiled  with  a  small  circle  of 
blood,  which  lay  straight  before  me.  1  did  not  seek  to  avoid  it,  but  walked  on  as 
though  it  was  not  there. 

They  caused  me  to  enter  Lena’s  apartment.  The  corpse  was  laid  upon  the  bed, 
with  its  face  and  breast  uncovered.  Tl.e  features  were  distorted  with  the  last  con¬ 
vulsion  of  rage  that  had  passed  over  them.  The  breast  was  severed  by  the  woimd 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  death.  1  approached  the  bed  with  a  firm  step ;  they 
f  [uestioned  me  afresh,  but  I  only  answered  with  my  first  replies.  Lena  was  then 
brought  in. 

She  entered,  pale  as  marble,  but  calm  as  a  statue.  Two  large  tears  stole  silently 
down  her  checks,  which  might  as  readily  betoken  sorrow  at  her  husband’s  death  as 
aflliction  for  her  lover’s  condition. 

“  What  further  do  you  require  of  me  ?”  asked  she.  “  1  have  already  told  all  I 
know,  wliich  is  that  I  have  seen  nothing — that  I  Wiis  in  betl — and  that  I  heard  my 
husband  struggling  with  an  a.ssassin.  That  is  all !” 

The  Levantine  sailor  was  ushered  in,  and  we  were  confronted  with  him.  Lena 
said  that  she  knew  him  not.  I  declared  that  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 

There  was  thus  really  no  more  against  me  than  the  dying  man’s  declaration. 
But  the  judge  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  convict  me.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  he  entered  my  cell  to  surprise  and  interrogate  me.  This  was  the 
more  easily  effected  on  his  part,  as  my  cell  had  a  door  wdiich  opened  on  the  chapel 
of  the  condemned  felons,  the  key  of  which  was  in  his  possession  ;  but  I  remained 
firm — I  denied  jiersistently  every  fact  that  might  criminate  me. 

They  sent  into  my  cell  a  spy,  who  introduced  himself  as  a  companion  in  misery, 
and  who  confi^ssed  everything  to  me.  Like  me  he  had  killed  a  man,  and  like  me 
he  was  awaiting  his  trial.  I  deplored  his  unfortiuiate  fate  ;  but  I  told  him  that, 
being  perfectly  innocent,  I  awaited  my  tiial  with  an  easy  conscience.  One 
morning,  the  spy  was  removetl  to  another  cell. 

Nevertheless,  the  dying  man’s  declaration,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Levantine 
sailor,  carried  a  powerful  weight  against  me.  They  had  discovered  in  the  garden 
the  traces  of  my  fwtsteps,  and  they  had  measured  the  soles  of  my  shoes  with  the 
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I  impressions  left  therein,  and  both  coincided  eompletely.  Some  of  my  hair  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse  ;  this  hair,  compared  with  mine,  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  murderer. 

My  counsel  clearly  proved  my  iniioeence,  but  the  judge  proved  more  clearly  still 
that  I  was  guilty ;  and ,  was  condemned  to  die.  1  listened  to  the  verdict  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  my  face,  and,  hearing  some  murmurs  among  the  spectators,  I 
saw  that  many  doubted  the  justice  of  my  sentence ;  and,  with  outstretched  hands, 

I  protested  my  innocence. 

“And  you  did  this,  my  son  !”  interrupted  Fra  Girolamo,  scarcely  able  to  hide 
his  horror,  as  he  glanced  at  the  murderer. 

i  “  It  was  not  for  myself,  father,  it  wa.s  for  Lena.  I  did  not  fear  death,  but  my 
i  condemnation  would  dishonour  her.  ^Moreover,  some  faint  hope  whispered  to  me 
that  1  should  yet  escape.  Rut,  ns  I  now  confess  to  you,  father,  and  to  you, 
captain,  will  not  Heaven  forgive  me  ?  Have  you  not  said  I  may  expect  pardon  ?" 
Fra  Girolanio  could  only  reply  by  a  mental  prayer. 

■  “  R'here  were  we  V”  demanded  Gaetano. 

“  You  left  off  at  your  sentence,”  said  I. 

i  Yes.  I  was  conducted  to  my  cell.  Three  days  were  all  I  was  to  pass  on 
earth.  The  first  day,  the  lawyer  came  to  read  me  the  sentence,  and  pressed  me  to 
confess  my  guilt,  assuring  me  that,  as  there  were  extenuating  circumstances,  I  might, 
perhaps,  earn  thus  a  commutation  of  my  sentence.  I  answered  him,  that  I  could 
not  avow  a  crime  which  I  had  never  committed ;  and  I  could  see  that  my  strong 
denials  had  exercised  an  effect  upon  him.  The  next  day  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
priest.  I  again  denied  everything.  The  priest  left,  appearing  convinced  of  my 
innocence;  and,  as  he  pronounced  his  farewell  blessing,  the  word  “  martyr”  escaped 
his  lips.  I  asked  if  1  should  see  him  once  more.  He  promised  to  return,  and 
pass  the  following  day  and  night  with  me. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  door  of  my  prison — that  which  led  to  the 
condemned  chapel — opened,  and  1  saw  the  judge  enter. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  on  perceiving  him,  “  arc  you  at  length  connneed  that  you  have 
condemned  an  innocent  man  ?” 

1“  No,”  he  replied :  “  I  know  you  are  guilty,  but  1  have  come  to  save  you.” 

I  imagined  that  this  was  some  new  riide  to  wrench  a  confe^ou  from  me,  and 
laughed  disdainfully. 

Tlie  judge  advanced,  and  presented  me  a  note.  I  opened  it,  and  read— 

“  Believe  all  that  the  judge  tells  thee ;  and  do  everything  as  he  bids  thee. 

;  “  Yours,  Lena.” 

j  “  You  have  obtained  this  epistle  by  some  infamous  stratagem,  or  by  some 
•  atrocious  torture,”  said  I.  “  Lena  has  not  written  these  words  with  her  free  will.” 

“  Lena  has  written  these  words  voluntarUy.  Lena  sought  me,  and  prayed  me 
!  to  save  you.  I  desire  to  save  you.  Will  you  obey  me  and  live,  or  remain  obstinate 
and  die?” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  command  me  to  do  ?" 

“  Listen  1”  said  the  judge,  drawing  closer  to  me,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  I  could  scarcely  catch  his  words ;  “  blindly  obey  the  instructions  I  am  about 
1  to  give  you ;  reflect  not— obey,  and  your  life  is  saved,  and  the  honour  of  the  lady 
I  you  love  preserved.” 
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“  Speak !’’ 

He  removed  my  handcuffs. 

“  Here  is  a  dagger — take  it ;  go  out  by  that  door,  of  which  I  alone  have  the  key ; 
run  to  the  nearest  cafe;  allow  yourself  boldly  to  be  recognised  by  every  one  there; 
bury  the  dagger  in  the  breast  of  the  first  comer ;  leave  it  sticking  in  the  wcmnd- 
fly,  and  return.  I  will  await  you  here,  and  Lena  awaits  my  arrival  at  my  house." 

I  understood  everything,  hly  liair  stood  on  end :  I  felt  a  cold  tremor  steel 
over  my  frame.  The  judge — a  man  whose  function  it  was  to  administer  justice  and 
protect  society — had  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  with  money,  and  had  devised  no 
better  mode  of  absolving  me  from  one  murder,  than  the  perpetration  of  a  second 
1  hesitated  an  instant ;  but  I  thought  of  liberty,  of  Lena,  of  happiness.  I  took  tbe 
knife  from  his  hands,  and  I  ran  forth  like  a  maniac.  I  reached  the  Cafe  Grec ;  it 
was  full  of  people,  all  of  whom  knew  me ;  there  was  only  one  person  a  stranger  to 
me ;  it  was  yourself,  captain.  I  rushed  at  you,  and  stabbed  you.  According  to  tke 
instructions  of  the  judge,  1  left  the  knife  sticking  in  the  wound,  and  made  my 
escape.  A  few  seconds  later,  and  I  was  again  in  my  cell ;  the  judge  fastened  on  my 
handcuffs,  lockeil  the  prison  door,  and  disappeared.  Ten  minutes  had  sufficed  to 
play  out  the  terrible  drama.  I  might  have  fancied  it  all  a  dre>am,  were  it  not  that 
my  hand  was  covered  with  blood.  I  shook  it  off  my  fingers  upon  the  humid 
earthen  floor  of  my  cell,  and  awaited  events. 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  the  succeeding  night  were  pas.scd;  as  yoirmay  easily 
believe,  without  my  once  closing  my  eyes  in  sleep.  I  saw  one  day  decline,  and 
another  dawn  :  it  was  the  morning  of  what  was  to  be  my  last  day.  I  listened  to 
the  cliapel  clock  sounding  the  quarters,  the  half  hours,  the  hours.  At  length,  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  1  saw  my  cell  door  open,  and  the  priest  enter. 

“  My  son !”  said  the  worthy  man,  coming  in,  “  keep  a  stout  heart,  for  I  have 
brought  you  strange  news.  At  four  o’clock  yesterday,  a  man,  dressed  like  you,  of 
your  age  and  stature — in  fact,  rc-sembling  you  altogether  so  perfectly  that  evoy 
one  has  taken  him  for  you — stabbed  a  Sicilian  captain  at  the  Cafe  Grec,  and 
made  his  escape  before  he  could  be  taken.” 

‘1  Well  ?”  replied  I,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  conclusion  which  the  judge  was  to 
arrive  at  from  this  circumstance.  “  I  see,  father,  in  all  this,  only  one  murder  mow, 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  a  fresh  crime  can  aid  me.” 

“  My  son,  do  you  not  perceive  what  everybody  is  now  convinced  of — that  it 
was  not  you  who  murdered  Morelli  ? — that  you  are  a  victim  to  your  resemblance 
to  the  real  murderer — and  that  in  consequence  the  judge  has  ordered  your  executioB 
to  be  put  off  ?” 

“  Heaven  be  thanked !”  replied  I.  “  But  I  would  have  preferred  that  my 
innocence  were  established  by  other  means.” 

The  whole  of  this  day  was  passed  in  fresh  interrogatories.  I  had  only  one 
answer — that  I  had  never  left  my  cell.  My  gaolers  could  prove  that.  The  priegt 
deposed  that  he  had  only  left  me  a  few  minutes  before  four  o’clock.  The  gaoler 
swore  he  had  never  removed  the  handcuffs  from  my  wrists.  The  judge  left  me  in 
the  evening,  after  expressing  his  opinion  that  tliere  was  some  terrible  mistake 
involved  in  the  whole  affair,  and  declared  that  my  sentence  could  not,  in  justice, 
be  carried  out. 

The  next  day  I  was  confronted  with  you ;  you  remember  that  scene,  captmn? 
You  recognised  me.  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  my  escape  than  your 
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firm  aaBCveratiou  that  I  was  the  man  who  had  stabbed  you ;  the  more  positive  your 
evidence  against  me,  the  more  clearly  was  my  innocence  proven. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  not  yet  allowed  to  pass  from  my  prison.  A  new  trial  was 
to  be  gone  through ;  but,  although  pressed  each  day  by  Lena,  the  judge  would  not 
give  the  order  for  it.  “  The  important  matter  was,”  said  he,  “  that  I  1^  been 
rtopited ;  the  rest  would  follow  in  due  course.” 

A  year  passed  aw^y  thus — an  eternal  year :  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  judge 
fell  sick,  ap4  bhe  rumour  ran  his  illness  was  mortal.  Lena  penetrated  to  his 
nek  chamber,  an4  firmly  demanded  my  release.  The  judge  still  wished  to  evade 
his  promise :  Lena  threatened  to  reveal  all.  The  judge  had  a  sou  whom  he 
wished  to  be  his  successor,  and  out  of  fear  he  handed  Lena  the  key  of  the  chapel. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  saw  her  enter  my  cell.  I  thought  I  was  in  a 
dream ;  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  whole  year,  and  the  reality  almost  killed  me  with 
joy.  She  told  me  all  in  two  words ;  and,  as  we  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  she 
walked  straight  out  of  the  prison,  and  I  followed.  She  conducted  me  to  her  house. 
I  passed  through  the  corridor  where  I  had  seen  the  circle  of  blood ;  I  entered  the 
chamber  where  I  had  been  questioned  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  I  remained  hidden 
lU  the  next  day  in  her  private  chapel.  The  domestics  came  in  and  out  of  the 
hrose  as  usual,  and  no  one  had  the  slightest  suspicion.  Night  came — Lena  went 
oat;  about  ten  o’clock  she  returned. 

“ Everything  is  arranged,” said  she  to  me ;  “I  liave found  a  ship’s  captain,  who 
bis  engaged  to  conduct  you  to  Sicily.  I  must  not  go  with  you.  Were  we  both  to 
disappear  at  the  same  time,  all  that  we  liave  taken  so  much  pains  to  hide  would  be 
revealed  to  everybody.  Go  you  first,  alone ;  in  eleven  days  I  will  be  at  Messina. 
My  aunt  is  superior  of  a  Carmelite  convent  there — you  will  find  me  in  her  house.” 

I  prayed  her  to  fly  with  me — I  had  some  vague  presentiment  of  ill  fortune. 
But  she  declined  with  so  much  firmness,  and  comforted  me  with  such  solemn 
promises,  that  I  gave  way. 

The  night  was  dark  and  silent'.  We  left  the  house  without  being  observed,  and 
wended  our  way  towards  St.  John’s  Point.  AV'^e  embraced  for  the  last  time.  I  did 
not  wish  to  leave  her ;  1  urged  her  to  come  on  board  with  me ;  I  wept  like  a  child. 
Something  told  me  1  should  never  see  her  again :  it  was  Heaven’s  vengeance 
that  apoke. 

I  embarked  on  board  your  ship ;  but,  us  you  may  divine,  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
came  out  from  the  cabin  to  breathe  the  cool  night  air,  and  I  encountered  you  I 
Ion  know  the  rest,  captain.  I  have  fought — you  know  my  secret — that  is  my  life. 
Heaven  has  selected  you  for  the  instrument  of  its  vengeance  I  It  was  decreed  that 
I— the  lover  of  another  man's  bride,  a  murderer,  and  a  second  time  almost  a 
morderer — should  not  enjoy  that  impunity  which  a  guilty  lady  bought  for  me 
with  her  gold.  Come  nearer,  captain — give  me  your  hand.  Forgive  me,  as  I 
forgive  you. 

I  gave  him  my  hand,  and,  in  his  effort  to  embrace  it,  he  fainted.  I  turned  to 
hide  my  tears,  and  stole  out  of  the  room. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  died,  leaving  in  Fra  Girolamo’s  hands  the  letter 
addressed  to  Lena. 


i?  “  Aud  what  l>ecame  of  the  young  lady?”  J  asked  of  the  captain, 

nr  “  She  survived  Gaetano  Sferra  only  three  years,”  he  replied.  “  She  tlied  a 

nan,  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Messina.” 
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Eve  of  SL  Juliu.  ScUitig  the  Watch. 


Ot'ii  parterres  have  assumed  their  fragrant  and  niany-colonred  glories ;  our  country  strolls  tike 
us  over  verdant  iiclds,  where  the  scented  woodbine  climbs  midst  hedges  gay  with  the  blossom  of 
the  wild  rose,  whilst  richly-painted  butterflies  toy,  nowhere,  now  there,  amongst  the  flowers,  as  if, 
being  fully  aware  of  the  brevity  of  their  lives,  they  were  trying  to  enjoy  to  the  ntmost  the  boso- 
tiful  world  of  sunshine  in  which  they  had  so  lately  awoke.  Nice  times  are  at  hand  for  the  ento¬ 
mologist.  Dame  Nature  is  opening  her  store  to  the  beetle-fancier,  who  may  now  fill  bis  col¬ 
lecting-box  with  living  gems,  whilst  the  impaler  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe  m.iy  gaze  aloft 
for  the  Muchaon ;  and,  if  he  be  sufficiently  fortun.ate  to  catch  his  hare,  or,  rather,  his  butterflj, 
may  admire,  with  Spenser, 

“  The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 

The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  dight, 

The  broad,  outstretched  horns,  his  airy  thigh, 

Uis  glorious  colours  and  his  glistening  eye.” 

But  naturalists  arc  not  the  only  members  of  the  community  to  whom  this  month  brings  joy. 
All  the  academies  and  seminaries  in  the  kingdom,  where  the  preceptors  still  adhere  to  the  holi¬ 
days  O.S.,  and  have  not  been  seduced  into  the  adoption  of  “terms,"  and  lung  and  short  “vict- 
tions,”  are  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The  telescope  of  months,  through  which  those  in  statu pupilim 
were  compelled  to  regard  rlulce  domum  at  the  beginning  of  the  half-year,  is  wonderfully  redncod 
in  length — a  portion  of  June  is  the  last  “draw”  which  remains,  and  the  day  of  “breaking-op" 
being  nigh  at  hand,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  behold  their  dear  ones  with  the  naked  eye.  Whit 
wonder  that  excitement  prevails? — that  aerial  architecture  is  general,  and  that  wondeiful  arith¬ 
metical  calculations  are  ni.ade  as  to  the  hours,  minutes — ay,  and  seconds — which  must  elapiem 
studious  juveniles  are  privileged  to  ungird  the  loins  of  their  minds?  Perhaps  some  of  us  miybi 
inclined  to  agree  with  Charles  Townsend,  who  says,  “  1  never  witness  the  presence  and  the  gtr 
and  innocent  delight  of  boys  (why  not  of  girls  too?)  in  their  Christmas  .and  summer  holidivi, 
when  let  loose  upon  society  from  their  little  monasteries  of  concealment,  but  they  seem  to  men 
two  gleams  of  splendour,  appointed  to  appear  twice  a-ycar,  spreading  themselves  over  the  world 
to  cheer  and  irradiate  the  living  landscape  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of 
that  unclouded,  and  unanxious,  .and  unhappy  spirit  which  is  our  true  inheritance.”  Is  it  not 
delightful  to  be  possessed  of  such  a  flow  of  language  united  to  such  fertility  of  imagination? 

The  Bomans  greeted  the  advent  of  the  beautiful  June  by  celebrating  feasts  in  honour  of 
Juno,  from  whom,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  month  derives  its  n.amc ,  but  on  thh 
subject  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  even  in  celesti.al  minds,  as,  if  wc  are  to  believe  Ovid. 
Hebe,  the  Goddess  of  Youth,  did  affirm  that  from  her  alias,  Juventas,  the  etymology  of  the  word 
is  alone  to  be  traced :  whilst  Concord  herself  was  moved  to  enter  into  the  philological  discussion, 
declaring yuKjro  to  be  the  root,  because  the  junction  of  Rome  and  Alba  took  place  atx  ut  this  time 
of  the  year.  We  cannot  do  better  thin  dismiss  the  case  of  the  rival  divinities  with  the  “Ao 
pars  a  me"  of  the  poet,  which  is  only  a  civil  classical  expression,  by  means  of  which  the  uttorer 
escapes  giving  any  decided  opinion. 

Perhaps  we  unwillingly  lacerated  many  tender  hearts  by  our  stern  prohibition  of  marriage 
during  the  month  of  Slay ;  we  now  make  the  amende  honorable  for  our  apparent  cruelty,  and  brg 
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to  remark  that  ancient  wisdom  declares  it  to  be  lucky  for  brides  and  lucky  for  their  husbands  any 
time  after  the  Ides  *  of  June. 

To  go  to  a  totally  different— though,  to  some  singularly-constituted  minds,  scarcely  more 
Hnimportant — subject,  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange  that  beans  and  bacon  are  strictly  classical 
bie,  as  they  were  eaten  by  the  Homans  during  the  Calends  of  this  month,  in  honour  of  the 
{oddess  Carna,  this  comfortable  promise  being  yiade ; — 

“  Qua:  duo  mista  simul  sextis  quicunque  Kalcndris 
K Jerat  huic  ladi  viscera  posse  negant.”  f 

But  it  u  time  that  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  remote 
ijrN,  and  occupy  ourselves  with  the  examination  of  our  own  almanack,  which  contains  notices  of 
nuuy  things  calculated  to  interest  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Tradition  is  unusually  silent  concerning  Kicomede  (June  1st).  We  know  that  he  suffered 
death,  with  many  others,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Domitian ;  and  that  his 
ittacbment  to  the  new  religion  was  discovered  from  his  cure  iu  interring  the  remains  of  Felicula; 
but  his  other  acts  have  escaped  our  researches ;  and  as  he  is  one  of  those  many  holy  men  whoso 
names  have  been  retained  in  our  c.alendar  solely  for  civil  purposes,  churchmen  are  under  no 
obligation  to  obsen'e  the  day  of  his  martyrdom. 

An  eminent  writer  says : — “  The  reasons  why  the  names  of  Romish  Saints’-days,  or  Holy-days, 
were  resumed  into  the  calendar  are  various — some  of  them  being  retained  upon  account  of  Courts 
tf  Justice,  which  usually  make  their  returns  on  these  days,  or  else  upon  the  days  before  or  after 
them,  which  are  called  in  the  writs.  Vigil,  test,  or  Crast,  as  in  Vigil  Martin,  Fest  Martin,  Crast 
Martin,  and  the  like.  Others  are  probably  kept  in  the  calendar  for  the  sake  of  such  tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen,  and  others,  as  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  tutelar  saints,  as  the 
Welshmen  do  of  St.  David,  the  shoemakers  of  St.  Crispin,  And  again,  churches  being  in  several 
places  dedicated  to  some  or  other  of  these  saints,  it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  such  places  to 
hare  makes  or  /airs  kept  upon  those  days ;  so  that  the  people  would  probably  be  displeased  if, 
either  in  this  or  the  former  case,  their  favourite  saint's  name  should  be  left  out  of  the  calendar. 
Besides,  the  histories  which  were  writ  before  the  Reformation  do  frequently  speak  of  transactions 
happening  on  such  a  holy-day,  or  about  such  a  time,  without  mentioning  the  month,  relating 
one  thing  to  have  been  done  at  Lammas-tide,  and  another  about  Martinmas,  Ac. ;  so  that,  were 
these  names  quite  left  out  of  the  calendar,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  when  several  of  these 
transactions  happened.” 

Boniface  (June  Cth)  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  eminently  calculated,  by  his  learning 
and  virtues,  for  the  fultilment  of  the  important  mission  he  undertook,  which  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  and  induced  Gregory  III.  to  ordain  him  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 
He  was  massacred,  with  fifty- two  of  his  companions,  when  awaiting  a  confirmation  at  Dockum, 
in  Friesland,  A.d.  755. 

The  Son  of  Consolation,  Barnabas,  is  commemorated  June  11th.  In  company  with  St.  Paul 
he  preached  the  Gospel  in  his  native  Cyprus,  visited  Perga  and  Pamphylia,  and  ministered  for 
abont  three  years  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  stoned  at  Salamis; 
and  in  the  year  a.c.  485,  a  body,  presumed  to  be  his,  with  the  Gospel  of  St  Blatthew  on  its  breast, 
vas  found  in  a  cave  near  that  city.  He  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  called  Jupiter  left  one 
tpiatle,  containing  an  ingenious  illustration  of  the  two  ways  of  life,  and  a  discourse  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  Christian  religion  has  superseded  the  Mosaic  institutions.  St.  Bamabas-day  was 
formerly  observed  as  a  festival  throughout  the  whole  of  England.  The  old  rhyme, 

“  Bamaby  bright — Barnaby  bright. 

The  longest  day  and  the  shorust  night,” 

i>  well  known;  and  Brand  furnishes  ns  with  some  curious  extracts  from  the  churchwardens' 
wcounts  of  one  of  our  city  churches,  which  merit  a  quototion  : — 

"1478.— For  Rose-garlondis  and  Woodrove-garlondis,  on  St.  Barnebes’  daye,  lid. 

“I486.— Item,  for  two  doss  di  boise  garlands  for  prestes  and  elerkes,  on  Saynt  Bamabe 
inye.  Is.  lOd. 


*  /.  e.,  after  tlic  thirteenth  of  June.  t  l'“t.  >1. 181. 
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“  1512. — Reed,  of  the  gadryng  of  the  Mar  dues  on  St.  Barnabas’  day,  Gs.  8d. 

“  1512. — For  Rose  garlands  and  Lavender,  St.  Barnabas,  Cd.”  ! 

And  now  for  a  word  about  our  British  protomartyr,  St,  Albati  (June  17th),  to  whose  mepo; 
OSa  erected  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's,  of  which  only  a  small  vestige  now  remains.  Onii^ 
the  persecution  which  was  rife  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Amphibalus,  a  fugitive  Christian,  toet 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Alban;  and  during  the  time  of  his  sojourn  succeeded  in  winning  hiihia 
from  paganism,  and  in  inducing  him  to  adopt  the  proscribed  faith.  But  the  bloodthirsty  nbbli 
was  on  the  track  of  Amphibalus,  and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  roof  of  his  preserver.  Ai  i 
precautionary  measure,  the  friends  exchanged  clothes  on  his  departure;  and  the  terrible  momot 
came  when  the  ruthless  pursuers  arrived,  demanded  of  Alban  the  body  of  his  guest,  and,  in  tiair 
rage  at  his  escape,  stained  our  island-soil  with  martyr-blood.  This  happened  a.d.  503;list 
whilst  the  memory  of  many  another  faithful  witness  has  passed  from  among  us,  we  still  cbeiiid 
the  remembrance  of  the  “  Proto  Martyris  Anglorum." 

The  eighteenth  of  June !  What  a  day  for  Englisluuen !  The  anniversary  of  the  ncver-todis. 
forgotten  Waterloo!  Row  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  supposed  to  be  our  faithful  ally,  and  tiM 
our  national  and  innate  antipathy  to  the  sons  of  France  is  imagined  to  be  as  much  a  thing  of  tk« 
past  as  powdered  wigs,  cocked  hats,  and  pigtails,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  deemed  an  eridenostf 
“good  taste”  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  this  crowning  victory  of  the  Iron  Duke — on  this  irt«. 
sistible  blow  which  crippled  the  arm  of  the  “Grande  Nation,”  which  was  the  subject  of  debits ii 
the  councils  of  every  cabinet  in  Europe,  and  sent  the  Napoleon  to  perish  as  .an  exile  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena.  Nor  is  there  any  need  th.at  ice  should  so  dwell  on  it.  There  are  those  yet  Htu; 
whose  dimmed  sight  lights  up  with  something  of  the  lire  of  forty-six  years  ago — whose  quaTeriof 
voices  become  firm  again  when  they  are  asked  to  recount  the  deeds  of  that  reaily  “glorioM 
victory.”  There  are  the  outpourings  of  poets,  and  the  chronicles  of  historians,  rendered  eloquent 
by  the  tale  they  tell.  We  have  the  captured  e.agles — we  have  the  shot-riddled  standards  of  Ike 
oppressor— can  we  need  any  farther  reminder  of  the  day  whose  name  shall  echo  evermore 

“  Through  the  corridors  of  Time  ?” 

The  anniversaries  of  three  memorable  events  on  three  successive  d.ays  : — the  victory  of  Waterioo 
was  gained  June  18th,  1815;  on  the  19th,  1215,  the  famous  Magna  Chnrta  received  the  signatan 
of  King  John ;  and  on  the  20th,  1807,  the  joyous  bells  proclaimed  the  accession  of  her  we  allviih 
“  happy  and  glorious,”  and  “  long  to  reign  over  us.” 

The  Translation  of  King  Edicard  (June  20th)  was  appointed  for  the  everlasting  commemu- 
ration  of  the  exhumation  of  the  remaius  of  this  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  when  they  wen 
removed  from  Wareham,  and  re-interred,  with  considerable  solemnity,  at  Nhiiftesbury,  whena, 
some  say,  they  were  afterw.u-ds  removed  to  Glastonbury. 

St.  John's  Eve  (June  2Urd)  is  known  in  history  and  romance  as  being  a  high  day  with  thou 
who  practise  foolish  superstitions.  In  former  times  huge  fires  were  lighted,  called  bonfinii 
either  because  the  combuttibles  were  boons,  or  gilts,  or  because  they  were  composed  of  bom, 
which  were  considtred  to  be  particularly  efficacious  in  driving  away  dragons,  and  other  offencn; 
for,  says  an  old  writer, “the  dragons  hattyd  iiothyng  mor  than  the  styncke  of  brenyng  bonya' 
Then  daring  hearts  would  watch  in  the  church  porch,  that,  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight, 
they  might  be  favoured  with  the  sight  of  all  who  were  to  die  in  the  succeeding  year;  and  othen, 
less  brave,  would  ecek  to  peep  into  futurity  by  means  of  many  peculiar  observ.ances,  which  w« 
regret  that  we  have  not  sp.aco  to  cuumenite.  We  are,  however,  far  from  thinking  that  then 
superstitions  arc  even  now  entirely  relinquished;  and  we  can  but  echo  the  wish  expressed  by 
Hone,  that  it  may  be  the  business  of  the  posterity  of  those  who  originated  them  to  hasten  their 
decay. 

Listen  to  the  weather-wise : — “If  Midsummer  D:iy  be  never  so  little  rainy,  the  hazel  sad 
walnut  will  be  scarce,  com  smitten  in  many  places,  but  apples,  pe.ars,  and  plums  will  not  be  hnit 
We  sincerely  trust,  then,  that  the  barometer  may  never  fall  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  nativity  of 
John  the  Baptist,  whose  history,  as  also  that  of  St.  Peter  (June  29th),  is  too  well  known  to  neid 
any  recapitulation.  The  one  was  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  a  woman;  the  other  was  crucified 
head  downwards— deeming  himself  unworthy  even  to  die  in  the  same  position  as  his  Master. 
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Ir  the  nngamly  brute  about  which  we  all  have 
htel;  beard  and  read  so  much  were  capable  of 
•eir«iteem,  and  of  reading  newspapers  and  re¬ 
news,  it  might  fancy  itself  a  very  important 
“final  cause."  Here  is  the  horrid  creature, 
mplendent  in  gold  on  the  cover;  here  he  is 
ijain  in  the  frontispiece ;  here  he  is  again  in 
eter  so  many  more  illustrations ;  and  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  Du  Chuilhi, 
in  very  nearly  the  same  words.  And  what  of 
him,  after  ail?  He  is  a  very  big  and  strongsort 
of  monkey,  extremely  ferocious  and  difficult  to 
gft  at,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him.  Mr.  Du 
Chuillu  assures  us  that  he  has  found  it  a  great 
deal  more  difficult  to  write  about  than  to 
shoot;  and,  fur  our  part,  we  begin  to  find  him 
rather  difficult  to  read  about.  But  as  others 
mar  not  be  in  the  same  po.sition,  and  as  this 
mighty  hunter  has  some  really  spirited  things 
to  tell  about  the  monster,  we  will  be  indebted 
for  part  of  the  interest  of  our  present  number 
to  the  unque.-tionable  hook  ot  the  month — 
Eiploratioris  and  Adcenturtf  in  Equntorial 
ifrka,  by  1’aol  B.  Dt'  Oii.mllu  (Murray). 

Ur.  Du  Chaillu  is  the  first  man  who'  has 
explored  equatorial  Africa :  a  very  peculiar 
ivion,  where  the  lion  is  not — though  he  is  to 
be  found  north,  south,  and  east  of  it — and 
where  abound  the  gorilla,  kooloo-kumba,  the 
oshiego-mbouvd,  and  other  apes,  with  names 
more  or  less  curious,  and  a  very  striking  simi- 
UritT  to  humankind.  It  is  u  region  of  gloomy 
fomts,  whoso  naked  barbariin  tenants  hare 
Dot  even  made  that  first  step  in  civilization, 
the  possession  of  beasts  of  burden.  Woman — 
who  preserves  here  the  usual  characteristics  of 
the  sex  in  every  p.articular,  including  pitiful- 
nese  and  love  ot  finery — is  the  only  “  beast  of 
biird-n,"  says  our  traveller ;  and  she  is  flogged 
like  one,  with  a  double  thong  that  loives  a  life¬ 
long  mark.  Some  such  mark  is  borne  on  her 
body  by  nearly  every  female  of  some  of  the 
tribes.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  is  of  opinion  that  the 
riv.rs  of  this  region  ofler  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  commi-rce.  Iron  is  plentiful.  An  im¬ 
portant  mountain-range,  he  believes,  divides 
the  continent,  across,  nearly  along  the  equatorial 
line;  and  in  this  range  spring,  probably,  the 
Bonrees  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger.  During  his 
four  years  of  travel  this  gentleman  walked 
fi,(K)0  miles — always  unaccompanied  by  white 
men.  He  shot,  stuffed,  and  brought  home, 
2,00i)  birds,  of  which  sixty  arc  new  species. 
He  killed  upwards  of  a  thousand  quadrupeds, 
of  which  twenty  are  new  to  science.  He  had 
African  fever  fifty  times,  and  took,  in  all, 
fourteen  ounces  of  quinine. 

We  doubt  whether,  of  all  the  gorilla  stories 

tbook  contains  (in  which  there  is  much  repe¬ 
tition),  any  one  will  so  much  interest  our 
•ttders  as  that  of  a  gentle  babe  of  the  race ; 
end  we  will,  therefore,  give  it  in  some  detail. 
One  day  some  hunters  brought  in  a  young 
forilla  mive,  ami  the  struggling  little  bnite  was 
^ged  into  the  village.  It  was  a  little  fellow 
w  Mtween  two  and  three  years  old,  two  feet 
M  inches  in  height,  and  as  fierce  and  stubborn 
••  »  grown  animal  could  have  been.  The 


hunters  said  they  were  going,  five  in  number, 
to  a  village  near  the  coast,  and  walking  very 
silently  through  the  forest,  when  they  heard 
what  they  immediately  recognised  as  the  cry  of 
a  young  gorilla  for  its  mother.  The  forest  was 
silent.  It  was  about  noon  ;  and  they  immedi¬ 
ately  determined  to  follow  the  cry.  Presently 
they  heard  it  again.  Guns  in  hand,  the  brave 
fellows  crept  noiselessly  towards  a  clump  of 
wood,  where  the  baby  g"rilla  evidently  was. 
They  knew  the  mother  would  be  near ;  and 
there  was  a  likelihood  that  the  male,  the  most 
dre.aded  of  all,  might  be  there  too.  But  they 
determined  to  risk  all ;  and,  if  at  all  possible, 
to  take  the  young  one  alive.  Presently  they 
perceived  the  bush  moving;  and,  crawling  a 
little  further  on  in  dead  silence,  scarce  breath¬ 
ing  with  excitement,  they  beheld,  what  has 
seldom  been  seen  even  by  the  negroes,  a  young 
orilla,  seated  on  the  ground,  eating  some 
erries  which  grew  close  to  the  earth.  A  few 
feet  further  on  sat  tbe  mother,  also  eating  of 
the  same  fruit.  Instantly  they  made  ready  to 
fire,  and  none  too  soon,  for  the  old  female  saw 
them  as  tley  raised  their  cuns,  and  they  had 
only  to  pull  triggers  without  delay.  Happily 
they  wounded  her  mortally.  She  fell.  The 
young  one,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  guns,  ran 
to  his  mother  and  clung  to  her,  hiding  his  face, 
and  embracing  her  body.  The  hunters  imme¬ 
diately  rushed  towards  the  two,  bal  ooing  with 
joy  as  they  ran  on.  But  this  roused  the  little 
one,  who  instantly  let  go  his  mother,  and  ran 
to  a  small  tice,  which  tie  cfimlicd  with  great 
agility,  where  ho  sat  and  roared  at  them 
savagely.  They  were  now  peiplc.ced  how  to 
get  at  him.  No  one  cared  to  run  the  chance  of 
being  bitten  by  this  savage  little  beast;  and 
shoot  it  they  would  not.  At  last  they  cut 
down  the  tree,  and,  as  it  fell,  dexterously 
threw  a  cloth  over  the  head  of  tlie  young 
monster,  and  thus  gained  time  to  secure  it 
while  it  was  blinded.  \\  ith  all  these  precau¬ 
tions,  one  of  the  men  received  a  severe  bite  on 
the  hand,  and  another  had  a  piece  taken  out  of 
his  leg.  As  the  tiltle  brute,  though  so  diminu¬ 
tive,  and  the  merest  baby  for  age,  was  asto¬ 
nishingly  strong,  and  bv  no  means  good- 
tempered,  they  could  not  lead  him.  He  con¬ 
stantly  rushed  at  them,  so  they  were  obliged 
to  get  a  forked  stick,  in  which  his  neck  was 
inserted  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not 
escape,  and  yet  could  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance. 
In  this  uncomfortable  way  ne  was  brought  into 
the  village.  There  tbe  excitement  was  in¬ 
tense.  As  tbe  animal  was  lifted  ont  of  the 
canoe  in  which  he  had  come  a  little  way  down 
the  river,  he  roared  and  bellowed,  and  looked 
around  wildly  with  his  wicked  little  eyes, 
giving  fair  warning  that  if  he  could  only  get  at 
anybody  he  would  take  his  revenge.  The  slick 
seemed  to  hurt  his  neck,  and  a  cage  was  soon 
made  for  him — a  strong  bamboo  house,  with  the 
slots  securely  tied  at  such  distances  apart  that 
YOU  could  see  the  gorilla,  and  it  could  see  out. 
It  was  fully  able  to  walk  alone,  and  possessed, 
for  its  age,  of  most  extraordinary  strength. 

When  the  little  fellow  was  safely  locked  in 
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bis  cage,  Du  Cb^Iu  ventured  to  approach,  to 
say  a  few  encouraging  words  to  him.  He  stood 
in  the  furthest  corner,  bellowed,  and  made  a 
precipitate  rush  at  bis  friend,  who,  though  he 
retreated  as  (juickly  as  possible,  got  his  trowser- 
legs  torn,  borne  of  the  forest  berries,  which 
these  animals  are  known  to  prefer,  were  sent 
for,  and  placed,  with  a  cup  of  water,  within  his 
reach.  He  was  exceedingly  shy,  and  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  everybody  bad  re¬ 
moved  to  a  considerable  distance.  1  he  second 
day  found  “  Joe,”  as  he  was  christened,  fiercer 
than  the  first.  He  rushed  savagely  at  any  one 
who  stood  even  for  a  moment  near  his  cage. 
The  third  day  he  was  still  morose  and  savage, 
bellowing  when  any  person  approached,  and 
either  retiring  to  a  distant  corner  or  rushing  to 
attack.  On  the  fourth  day,  while  no  one  was 
near,  the  little  rascal  succeeded  in  forcing  apart 
two  of  the  bamboo  rails  which  composed  his 
cage,  and  made  his  escape.  Du  Cbaiilu  imme¬ 
diately  got  all  the  negroes  together  for  pursuit, 
determiiiing  to  surround  the  wood  and  recap¬ 
ture  the  creature.  Running  into  the  house  to 
get  his  gun,  he  was  startled  by  an  angry  growl 
issuing  tfom  under  the  low  bedstead.  It  was 
Master  Joe,  who  lay  there  hid,  but  anxiously 
watching  his  master's  movements.  The  windows 
were  shut,  and  the  people  guarded  the  door. 
When  Joe  saw  the  crowd  of  black  faces  he  be¬ 
came  furious,  and,  with  his  eyes  glaring,  and 
every  sign  of  rage  in  his  little  face  and  body, 
got  out  from  beneath  the  bed.  The  door  was 
shut,  in  order  to  give  time  to  devise  some  plan 
for  his  easy  capture. 

Meantime  Joe  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  looking  about  for  his  enemies,  and  exa¬ 
mining,  with  some  surprise,  the  furniture.  Du 
Chaillu  watched  with  fear  lest  the  ticking  of 
bis  clock  should  strike  the  gorilla's  ear,  and, 
perhaps,  lead  him  to  an  assault  upon  that 
precious  article.  At  last  a  net  was  thrown 
over  his  head.  He  roared  frightfully,  and 
struck  and  kicked  in  every  direction.  Du 
Chaillu  took  hold  of  the  back  of  his  neck,  two 
men  seized  his  anns  and  another  the  legs,  and, 
thus  held  by  four  men,  this  extraordinary  little 
creature  stiil  proved  most  troublesome.  In  the 
cage,  which  nad  been  repaired,  he  was  once 
more  locked  up. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  it  was  found  that 
he  had  gnawed  a  bamboo  to  pieces  sli'y,  and 
again  made  his  escape.  He  was  recaptur.  d  near 
tile  border  of  the  wood,  about  one  hundred  ami 
fifty  men  surrounding  him !  As  they  moved 
up  he  began  to  yell,  and  made  a  sudden  dash 
upon  a  poor  fellow  who  was  in  advance,  who 
ran,  tumbled  down  in  atfright,  and  by  liis  fail 
escaped,  but  also  detained  Joe  sufficiently  long 
for  the  nets  to  be  brought  1 1  bear  upon  him. 
Four  of  the  party  again  bore  him  struggdng  into 
the  village.  This  time  a  little  light  chain  was 
fastened  around  his  neck ;  but  ten  days  after¬ 
wards  be  died  suddenly.  He  was  in  good  health, 
and  ate  plentifully  of  his  natural  food,  which 
was  brought  every  day  for  him ;  did  not  seem  to 
sicken  until  two  days  before  his  death,  and  died 
in  some  pain.  To  the  last  be  continued  utterly 
untaineable ! 

The  adult  gorilla  is  sometimes  six  feet  high. 
He  can  double  up  a  gun- barrel  with  bis  bands. 


or  with  his  teeth.  He  advances  steadily  npoa 
bis  enemy,  waddling  awkwardly  u)>on  liii  sbon 
hind  legs,  beating  his  huge  breast,  which  girti 
out  a  loud,  dnim-like  noise,  and  roaring  is  i 
way  that  can  be  heard  three .  m^es  off. 
blow  from  his  fore-paw  rips  up  .thd^domeo,  oc 
staves  in  the  ribs.  He  strikes  licvcr  more  tbiii 
twice.  The  second  blow  given,  pff  he  walks, 
content.  Whether,  of  the  aiithcopoid  apes,  ke 
comes  nearer  to  man  than  the  ehunp.aiizeeui 
moot  point.  By  his  skeleton  he  does;  byhii 
brain  he  does  not.  The  negroes  assert  that  la 
the  far  interior  there  is  a  race  of  black  men 
with  cloven  feet,  and  it  is  curious  that  thk 
“race”  has  one  name  in  all  the  trilies!  But 
there  arc  also  traditions  of  a  one-eyed  race! 

We  must  find  space  for  a  story  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  which  has  some  touches  of  poetry  in  it:— 

“  Before  leaving  Goumbi,”  says  M.  DuCbailh, 
"  a  grand  effort  was  made  by  the  people  to 
ascertain  the  cause  dt  their  king's  sufferinet 
(iuengueza  had  sent  word  by  my  men  to  hit 
people  to  consult  1  logo,  a  spirit  said  to  live  in 
the  moon.  The  rites  were  very  curious.  To 
consult  Ilogo  the  time  must  be  near  full  moon 
Early  in  the  evening  the  women  of  the  town 
assembled  in  front  of  Quengueza's  house,  ud 
sang  songs  to  and  in  praise  of  Ilogo,  the  spirit 
of  Ugouayli  (the  moon),  the  latter  name  beint 
often  repeated.  Meantime  a  woman  was  seitel 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  singers,  who  sang 
with  them,  and  looked  constantly  towards  the 
moon.  She  was  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit 
and  to  utter  prophecies.  Two  women  miili 
trial  of  this  post  without  success.  At  lastcsiK 
a  third,  a  little  woman,  wiiy  and  nrrvaiii. 
When  she  seati^d  herself  the  'singing  was  re¬ 
doubled  in  fury,  the  excitement  of  the  people 
bad  had  time  to  become  intense,  the  dnuu 
beat,  tlie  outsiders  shonted  madly.  I’re«entl,T 
the  woman,  who,  singing  violently,  had  lookeil 
constantly  towards  the  moon,  began  to  tremUt. 
Her  nerves  twitched,  her  face  was  contorted, 
her  muscles  swelled,  and  at  la-t  her  limbi 
straightened  out,  and  she  lay  extended  on  tbe 
ground  insensible.  I'he  excitement  was  now 
intense  and  the  noise  horrible.  The  songs  to 
Ilogo  were  not  for  a  moment  discoutiuued. 

*•*  Ilogo,  we  ask  thee  I 
Tell  who  lias  bewitched  the  king  ?' 

“‘Ilogo  we  asK  ti  eel 

Wliat  aliall  we  do  to  cure  the  klugV 
“‘Tliclorests  are  thine,  Ilogo! 

The  rivers  are  lliinc,  Ilogo! 

The  moon  la  tliliic! 

O  moon !  (1  moon !  0  moon! 

Thou  art  tbe  house  of  Hugo! 

Shall  the  king  die?  O  lingo! 

U  Ilogo  1  0  moon  1  0  muon !’ 

“  These  words  were  ideated  again  and  igiis, 
with  little  variation.  The  woman,  who  lay  fa 
some  time  insensible,  was  then  supposed  to  be 
able  to  see  things  in  the  world  of  Hugo,  and  wee 
expected  to  bring  back  a  report  thereof.  V\hei 
she  at  last  came  to  her  senses,  after  halt-u- 
hour's  insensibility,  she  looked  very  moeb 
prostrated.  She  averred  that  she  had  eeeii 
Hugo,  that  he  had  told  her  Quenguezt  was  act 
bewitched,  that  a  remedy  from  a  certain  pW 
would  cure  him;  and  soon.  1  am  convuicrt 
the  woman  believed  what  she  said,  as  did  lU 
the  people.” 
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iSce  change  in  'tlW  weather  happilj  ra^gests 
to  those  who  'haTi'  hot  already  prepared  their 
igmmer  clothing  to  purchase  dresses,  mantles, 
ic ,  of  liglif  material,  dressmakers  and  milli¬ 
ners  are  all  vary  busy  m^ing  gurineiits  for  the 
eoantry  or  sea-side,  as  also  many  elegant 
Dulin  dresses,  the  manufacture  of  which  is, 
*e  think,  more  beautiful,  and  the  designs  more 
charming,  than  we  have  ever  seen  them. 

Bakkck  and  Mrsux  DitKSSESarc  generally 
trimmed  with  narrow  bounces  nr  puffings,  or 
btti  of  these.  Many  fancy  dresses,  such  as 
mihur,  poll  de  chevre  &c.,  are  ma  le  svith  one 
narrow  plam  silk  bounce  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ikirt,  and  bound  with  the  same  material  as  the 
dress.  We  have  noticed  that  a  great  numher  of 
bodies  are  made  with  lappels,  (revers)  and  the 
sleeves  large,  with  turned-back  cuffs  to  coire- 
ipond. 

The  skirt  of  a  very  pretty  blue  and  white 
Oegandik  was  made  with  puffings  nearly  to 
the  waist,  with  a  low  body  and  puffed  berthe;  and 
the  sleeves,  re.aching  to  the  elbow,  made  with 
puffings  of  organdie  and  net  placed  alternately. 
A  white  sash  with  long  ends,  trimmed  with 
mched  blue  silk,  completed  this  toilet,  which 
would  be  suitable  for  dinner  or  for  une  petite 
uine.  A  lilac  and  white  muslin  dress  was 
nude  with  nine  narrow  bounces,  put  on  in  three 
sections;  the  bottom  bounce  of  every  three  being 
made  wider  than  the  other  two,  and  the  three 
top  flounces  bnished  off  with  a  heading.  A  black 
law  shawl,  or  one  of  black  grenadine  trimmed 
with  lace,  or  a  white  muslin  scarf,  might  ha 
worn  with  this  dress. 

A  bsnitiful  lilac  Silk  Dukss,  brocaded  with 
black  Maltese  crosses,  was  made  with  an  open 
body  and  lappels,  and  a  full  sleeve  with  a  turned- 
back  cuff.  A  very  thin  barege  dress  was 
trimmed  at  the  bott  'in  of  the  skirt  with  bvo 
narrow  gauffered  bounces,  each  bounce  being 
mide  with  a  heading,  and  put  on  at  a  distance 
of  1 1  inch  from  each  other. 

A  grey  and  brown  Poll,  nr,  Cukvrf.  Drk.ss 
was  trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a 
rererse  p'cating;the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
ilctves  were  trimmed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  body  was  made  d  r/i/ef— that  is  to  say, 
hutt'ined  at  the  top,  and  w<th  two  points  at  the 
hotiom.  A  white  and  striped  silk  dress  was 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  tlio  skirt  with  three 
plain  mauve  pin'  ed  bounces,  which  were 
carried  up  the  front  on  each  side  en  tablier. 
The  sleeves  were  made  with  a  wristband  and 
puffed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the  puffs 
mcreasing  in  size  to  wards  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  The  body  was  plain,  and  with  it  was 
worn  ssash  of  the  same  material  as  the  dross, 
each  end  of  the  sash  being  trimmed  with  two 
mauve  silk  frills  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
flounces  on  the  skirt.  For  a  neplige,  in-door 
dress,  white  or  figured  piqud  is  very  much 
worn,  msile  in  one  piece  heliiod,  and  pleated  in 
front.  The  sleeves  ihonld  he  made  full  with 
wers,  and  trimmed  with  lerge  white  buttons. 

We  noticed  a  l!.>i)i-,  dk  Ciiamuuk,  the  other 
day,  of  per  poll  de  clih-re,  which  seemed  very 


suitable  for  a  convalescent,  it  being  mads  large 
everywhere,  and  giving  absolute  liberty  to  every 
movement.  It  was  made  with  shoulder-piece's 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  pelerine,  pointed  be¬ 
hind,  and  Avith  square  comers  in  front.  The 
shoulder-pieces  were  trimmed  with  brown  rib¬ 
bon  put  lengthwise;  the  skirt  was  ornamented 
to  correspond  down  the  front,  and  round  the 
tup  of  the  hem.  A  narrow  w.aistband,  with  a 
double  point  in  front,  was  made  of  poil  de 
chevre,  and  a  little  pouch,  tiimmed  with  brown, 
was  fastened  to  the  waistband  by  a  button. 
The  sleeves  were  made  with  a  scallnpped  turn¬ 
back  cuff' ;  the  scallops  being  bound  with  brown 
ribbon,  and  each  one  fastened  down  by  a  brown 
button.  Plain  white  muslin  dresses  may  be 
mide  with  one  narrow  flounce  at  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  with  a  puffing  over  this,  or  with  a 
heading  trimmed  with  narrow  lace;  or  with 
three  flounces,  the  two  bottom  ones  being  put 
on  all  round  the  skirt,  and  the  upper  one  carried 
up  each  side  to  the  waist,  with  aseriesof  narrow 
flounces  between,  en  tablier,  A  let  Louis  AT. 
With  the  low  body  a  black  or  white  lace  Jkhu 
might  be  worn;  or  a  little  pelerine  made  of 
white  muslin,  and  trimmed  to  correspond  with 
the  skirt,  would  look  very  neat  and  pretty. 
There  aic  two  kinds  of  sleeves,  both  of  which 
are  suitable  for  this  kind  of  dress;  one  is  made 
witli  two  puffings  at  the  top,  and  narrow  frills 
at  the  bottom,  the  other  composed  entirely  of 
puffings,  with  a  frill  between  each  puff. 

For  iu-door  wear,  Zouavk  .Iackkts  still 
continue  fashionable,  and  .are  made  in  every  va¬ 
riety  of  shape  and  style.  Every  dressmaker  who 
executes  them  endeavours  to  introduce  some 
novelty  of  cut  or  trimming,  to  make  a  little 
change  and  alteration  iu  this  favourite  gar¬ 
ment.  One  we  saw  was  made  with  two  side- 
pieces  behind,  and  fitted  admirably  to  the  back, 
with  a  narrow  collar,  and  straight  lappels  in 
front.  The  sleeves  were  plain,  with  jointed 
ruffs  fastened  down  by  buttons.  Under  the 
Zouave  jackets  all  kinds  of  chemisettes  are 
worn,  some  in  muslin,  others  in  coloured 
Joulards,  and,  again,  others  in  white  cache- 
inire,  embroidered  in  pink,  red,  or  blue.  For 
this  season  of  the  year  a  Zouave  jacket  made  of 
white  pique  is  very  suitable;  it  should  be 
braided  in  black,  and  the  skirt  of  piqud  to 
correspond  should  be  braided  in  tne  same 
manner,  A  pleated  muslin  chemisette,  or  a 
piqud  waistcoat  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress,  may  be  worn  with  this. 

A  very  pretty  little  Pklehi.'ik,  to  wear  with 
a  low  body,  may  be  made  of  plain  net  or 
mui-lin  covered  with  narrow  tucks;  it  should 
be  made  pointed  behind,  with  ends  crossing  in 
front,  and  trimmed  round  the  neck  with  a 
ruching  of  narrow  lace,  and  outside  with  two 
rows  of  wider  lace.  The  sleeves  to  wear  with 
this  pelerine  should  be  made,  to  correspond, 
with  two  puffings  at  the  top,  and  a  deep  frill 
with  a  series  of  narrow  tucks,  finished  off  by  a 
double  row  of  broad  lace. 

In  many  of  our  first  houses  we  have  re¬ 
marked  a  very  pretty  novelty  for  wearing  over 
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low  bodies.  It  consists  of  pieces  of  velvet,  not 
narrower  tban  an  inch,  tacked  tof'ether  at 
equal  distances,  forming  squares,  and  is 
pointed,  both  behind  and  before.  Sometimes 
white  or  black  net  is  placed  underneath  the 
velvet,  and  sometimes  a  fulness  of  net  is 
gathered  in  to  the  top  row,  and  drawn  with  a 
narrow  velvet  round  the  neck. 

For  summer  wear,  Scakfs  seem  likelj  to  be 
in  favour  aeain.  Lace  Mantles,  with  or 
without  a  mixture  of  silk,  and  some  of  these 
over  a  coloured  silk,  will  also  be  worn. 

As  we  said  last  month,  there  is  nothing  so 
elegant  as  the  Shawls  which  are  now  so  fashion¬ 
able.  They  are  trimmed  with  lace,  and  some 
of  them  are  bordered  with  crossway  pieces  of 
coloured  silk,  covered  with  lace  insertion.  These 
are  made  in  all  colours,  but  the  favourite  shade 
appears  to  be  lilac,  while  others  are  embroidered 
in  silk  and  jet,  <fcc.  A  PAROESSUswe  noticed 
last  week  was  composed  of  band.s  of  silk  and 
lace  insertion,  the  silk  being  finished  off  at  the 
top  and  bottom  by  a  narrow  lace.  Two  deep 
rows  of  handsome  black  lace  completed  this 
mantle,  which  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of 
colours.  The  one  we  have  just  described  was 
made  of  grey  silk,  and  formed  port  of  a  mourn¬ 
ing  toilet.  Another  mantle  was  entirely  white, 
covered  with  white  ruchea  and  black  lace; 
another,  black,  of  a  round  shape,  was  trimmed 
with  straw  and  black  lace.  Grenadine  mantles 
are  being  made,  pleated  in  at  the  back ;  the.se 
leats  being  fastened  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  placed 
ctween  each  one.  Large  black  silk  jackets  are 
still  very  much  worn,  and  are  corded  with 
white  or  coloured  silk;  these  jackets  or  bas- 
quines  may  be  made  tightly  fitting  to  the  figure 
or  not.  Some  of  them  are  tiiiislied  off  with  a 
round  collar,  some  with  a  pointed  collar,  others 
with  a  lace  pelerine.  Oi-e  of  the  liist-named 
jackets,  made  to  fit  tightlv  to  the  figure,  was 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  three  white  ruches 
covered  with  black  laoe,  and  the  pelerine  was 
formedof  rows  of  insertion  with  white  silk  under¬ 
neath.  The  Paletot  is  the  favourite  shape 
for  light  cloth  cloaks  for  sea-sidu  and  country 
wear;  and  for  travelling,  the  large  Bvknous 
will  continue  to  be  worn.  a.s,  being  made  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  it  is  so  easily  thrown  over  other 
garments. 

Hats  are  worn  in  cverj’  variety  of  shape, 
colour,  and  trimming.  Ihey  may  be  divii:ed 
into  three  c!aste.s — the  Tndor,  wi.h  broaf,  flit, 
turned- up  br:m ;  the  Clothilde.  of  an  oval  siiape, 
also  turned  up  at  the  side;  and  the  bell  shape. 
A  new  hat  has  just  app.’ared :  it  is  the  shape  of 
the  Tudor  hat  in  front,  but  comes  down  in  a 
point  behind  on  the  neck ;  we  do  not  think  this 
hat  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite  one,  as  it  has 
rather  a  consp'cuous  air.  The  hats  with 
turned-down  biiine  are  certainly  the  most  use¬ 
ful  sort  to  wear,  as  they  protect  the  face  and 
neck  from  the  sun,  whilst  the  others  leave  them 
more  exposed  than  do  the  bonnets.  Black, 
white,  and  coloured  feathers  or  rosettes  are  the 
usual  triinmin,:  for  ladies’  hats,  and  for  little 
boys  the  tufis  or  cockades  seem  more  in  favour 
than  the  long  feathers.  A  pretty  little  round 
list  for  a  child  of  two  years  old  is  made  of 
good  phio  fctraw,  loan'd  wjfh  skv-bj.'ic  sijk 


velvet,  and  with  two  velvet  rosettes  in  front, 
or  a  round  tuft  of  white  ostrich  feathers. 

Bonwets  are  not  worn  quite  so  much  niaej 
in  front  os  they  were  last  season ;  still  there  it 
a  great  deal  of  trimming  used  at  the  top,  tnd 
very  little,  or  none  at  ml,  at  the  sides.  Phua 
straw  bonnets  are  ttnly  worn  for  morning  ud 
simple  toilets;  whilst  thos?  for  more  dressy 
wear  are  made  of  tulle,  erfipe,  white  horsehair, 
rice  straw,  &c. 

A  straw  bonnet,  intended  for  a  young  lady, 
was  trimmed  with  a  black  silk  curtain,  lined 
with  pink,  black  lace,  and  moss-roses.  The 
bandeau  inside  was  composed  of  moss-rose 
buds  and  black  velvet  bows.  One  string  wai 
black,  and  the  other  rose-coloured. 

A  white  crinoline  or  horsehair  bonnet  had  a 
white  crepe  curtain,  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
and  black  lace,  and  the  bonnet  with  black  lac^ 
rosebuds,  and  black  grapes. 

We  have  recaived  patterns  from  Paris  of  two 
new  shades  of  silk,  which  are  likely  to  be  very 
fashionable.  One  is  a  bright  blue,  called 
“Azuline,”  on  account  of  its  azure  tint;  end 
the  other,  “  La  Glacd  Marguerite,”  a  pale  dnb 
and  mauve  shot  silk — both  exceedingly  elegint 
when  mode  up.  Not  being  figured  in  any  wsy, 
these  dresses  are  capable  ot  being  m^e  u 
a  variety  of  ways :  with  plain  or  flounced  skirt*, 
with  or  without  trimmings,  and  are,  for  young 
people  especially,  decidedly  prettier  than  fijputd 
or  brocaded  silks. 

Skirts  are  worn  as  ample  and  fall  as  ever, 
.and  are  generally  gored,  to  throw  them  out 
at  the  bottom.  Stiff  muslin  petticoa  s,  witk 
flounces,  or  one  deep  flounce  at  the  bottom,  sn 
very  suitable  for  wearing  with  thin  muslin, 
barege,  or  unliued  silk  dresses,  as  they  set  the 
dresses  out  in  a  more  graceful  manner  thin 
does  a  very  large  crinoline.  A  moderate- sized 
steel  petticoat,  and  a  muslin  one— with,  of 
course,  a  p'ain  one  over  it — make  a  mnsliii  dreti 
look  very  nicely.  Wc  were  told,  the  other  dsy, 
that  the  Empress  usually  wears  one  of  these 
muslin  petticoats,  with  a  scries  of  narrow 
flounces  to  the  waist.  Of  course,  this  style 
would  not  suit  every  one,  on  acc  iunt  of  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  washing,  &c. 

We  will  notice  a  few  toilets  which  were  in¬ 
tended  for  a  wedding.  The  bride’s  dress  wia 
made  of  white  glacd  silk,  covered  with  puffing! 
of  mile  ai  d  Ucc  flouuees.  With  this  dress  a 
wreath  and  veil  were  to  be  worn,  with  the  hair 
t  rned  back  in  fr  nt,  end  gathert  d  in  a  knot 
behind,  curls  falling  on  the  shun  der.s.  The 
bride’s  mother  was  to  wear  a  green  silk  dresi 
brocaded  in  silver ;  a  white  bonnet  with  a  long 
ostrich  feather  on  one  side,  and  a  magnificent 
mantle  of  Chantilly  lace.  Another  (Ires-,  in¬ 
tended  for  one  of  the  guests,  was  made  of  white 
silk,  striped  with  green,  ornamented  with  two 
deep  fiouiices,  e  icli  flouig^e  being  trimmed  with 
a  series  of  narrow  flounces,  edged  with  nichingi. 

A  green  erfipe  mantle,  covered  with  black  tulle, 
embroidered  in  black,  and  trimmed  with  two 
verv  deep  bl  ick  lace  flounces,  was  to  be  worn 
witli  tins  dross.  Another  Tidy  was  to  wear 
a  mauve  gla  4  silk  trimmed  with  narrow  pinked 
flounces,  one  lilac  and  one  m  tuve  alternately. 
Another  dress  was  m:tde  of  blue  silk  with  two 
narrow  fljuncffs  at  the  bottom,  amJ  »  thW  , 
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with  a  large  nutove  poppy  in  the  centre ;  and 
the  etrings  are  made  oi  a  broad  piece  of  green 
Bilk,  pinked  at  the  edges.  The  dress,  of  grey 
and  white  shot  silk,  is  trimmed  with  bands  and 
shamrocks  of  green  silk.  The  bodjT  forms  a 
wai>tcoat  in  front,  and  is  trimmed  with  bands 
of  the  silk,  put  on  at  equal  distances ;  to  which 
are  attached  buttons,  which  fasten  the  body. 
The  trimming  on  the  body  continues  round  the 
back,  and  forms  a  waistband.  The  sleeve  is 
open,  and  cut  up  on  the  under-side,  and  is 
trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the 
dress,  with  bands  of  silk  and  buttons,  to  keep 
the  two  pieces  together.  The  front  of  the  skirt 
is  trimmed  with  straps  of  silk,  with  three 
buttons  on  each  strap ;  and  the  bottom  with  a 
piece  of  silk  five  inches  in  depth,  headed  by 
leaves  the  same  as  the  sleeve;  and  the  pockets 
are  trimmed  in  tlie  same  manner. 

a.  Youscj  Lady’s  Toilet. — The  white 
straw  hat,  with  a  tumed-up  brim,  is  trimmed 
with  velvet,  and  has  a  black  tuft  in  front,  in 
which  is  fastened  a  white  ostrich  feather, 
tipped  with  crimson.  Paletot,  fitting  tightly 
to  the  figure,  made  of  grey  and  black  plaid  silk, 
and  bound  with  black  silk  about  half  an  inch 
wide.  It  is  made  to  open  behind  like  a  gentle¬ 
man's  coat,  which  is  bound  on  the  siim  that 
wraps  over,  and  is  trimmed  with  buttons.  The 
sleeves,  pockets,  and  sides  of  the  paletdt  are 
trimmed  in  the  same  manner.  With  this  coat, 
a  small  turned-up  collar  and  silk  cravat  should 
ho  worn.  The  dress  is  made  of  plain  glacd 
silk,  with  two  fluted  flounces  at  tae  bottom, 
each  one  seven  inches  in  depth. 


to  be  worn,  suspended  from  the  waistband  by  a 
ehsin  and  book,  and  sometimes  by  a  cord.  They 
ste  made  in  all  kinds  of  materials,  and  are 
isabroidered  in  gold,  silver,  and  jet;  or  they 


Black  Velvet  and  Cloth  Aitlique 
Sofa-Cl'81iion  ou  TABLE-CovKn. — Select  a 
piece  of  fine  scarlet  cloth  the  size  required  for 
the  cushion,  in  the  centre  of  which  neatly  baste 
a  square  of  black  velvet  or  satiu  large  enough 
to  cover  the  design.  Transfer  the  pattern  on 
the  black  velvet,  and  work  over  alt  the  edges 
in  buttun-bolo  stitch  with  gold  twist.  Ihe 
inner  fibres  and  shading  look  well  done  in  chmn 
stitch  or  plain  stitching,  and  gold  beads  may  be 
used  for  seeding  and  ornamenting  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  worker.  When  the  work  is 
completed,  the  velvet  <  r  satin  should  be  neatly 
cut  awav,  showing  the  scarlet  ground  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlie  design.  If  a  table-cover  is  worked, 
five  of  these  pa' terns  would  be  required,  one  for 
each  corner,  and  one  for  the  centre.  The  colour 
of  the  ground  might  also  be  varied,  substituting 
a  bright  green  or  bright  claret  colour  for  the 
scarlet.  I'he  easiest  way  of  transferring  the 
]iattcrn  on  to  the  black  velvet  is  to  trace  it  on 
a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  to  tack  the  paper 
on  to  the  velvet;  when  the  work  is  finished, 
the  paper  may  be  easily  torn  away.  Cloth 
cushions  prepared  with  velvet  ready  for  working, 
in  a  variety  of  colours  and  a  variety  of  designs, 
with  the  niateriils  necessary  to  comphte  the 
article,  may  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  Wilcockson, 
who  will  forward  them  for  Is.  extra.  The 
price  of  a  sofa-pillow,  with  materials  for  work¬ 
ing,  is  from  8s.  fid. ;  with  silk  cords  and  tass-  Is 
complete,  12s.;  the  prices  of  the  table-covers 
var)',  according  to  ttie  size  and  quality  of  the 
cloth,  rauginj;  from  ISs,  to  SOs, 


w  made  of  the  same  material  ns  the  dress 
ph  which  they  are  worn,  and  trimmed  in 
me  same  manner. 

I  In  connexion  with  Needlework,  we  beg  to 
W  onr  readers’  attention  to  the  prospectus 
l^hed  to  this  Magazine  of  a  new  article  called 
?The  Coventry  Cambric  Frilling.”  This  is 
■Me  by  machii  ery,  and  is  quite  ready  to  be 
bwn  on  at  once  to  any  material,  and  entirely 
Igersedcs  the  necessity  of  the  long  process  by 
PPui'h  we  have  hitherto  succeeded  lu  producing 
»fcw  yards  of  frilling. 

Inscription  of  the  coloured  plate. 

1.  Walking  Dress.— Thebfnnet,of  Belgian 
Sfnw,  U  trimmed  with  green  ribbon ;  the  cur- 
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H-NiRlit )  (Ircssei 
e  K<^nt'rally  ina<1e 
lars  than  withuat. 
nns  for  inakine 
int  dre!:>es.  (t'ven 
in>"  article  for  last 
please  our  corre- 
rtleal.  A  braiding 
of  a  waistcoat,  to 
ckets.  appeared  in 
!i  of  the  Ettousn- 
AT.INR.  It  is  not 
ider  Zouaves.  It 
w-oiild  be  hardly  worth  while  Insertin);  a 
pattern  of  a  short  sleeve  for  a  child's  frock,  as  those 
sleeves  may  be  almost  cut  out  “by  eness."  They 
mav  be  made  with  two  frills  cut  on  the  cross-way 
of  the  stuff,  and  finished  off  with  a  French  hem ;  or 
they  may  be  made  with  one  larttc  nr  two  small  puffs, 
anil  bound  at  the  bottom,  this  bindine  bcini;  finished 
off  ssith  a  piece  of  embroidery  or  lace.  The  best 
place  to  purchase  wax  flowers  and  materials  for 
makine  them  is  Mr.  Miiitom's,  33,  Sulio-square. 

JONO. — I’ersevere,  by  all  means,  with  your  model- 
lint;  It  is  an  elecrant  accomplishment,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  traininK  for  the  observini;  faculties.  Itut 
do  not  persevere  In  error.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
pay  a  small  fee  to  an  honest,  prnfu.<isional  sculptor, 
we  would  send  him  to  confer  with  you  :  he  is  too 
busy  to  leave  his  studio  on  mere  chivalrous  deeds. 

AuNKs  —You  are  sometimes  periilexed  and  em¬ 
barrassed,  you  say,  because  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  part  of  your  house,  and  is  in  reahty  a  friend 
of  the  family,  addresses  you  in  the  drawmg-rooin, 
before  your  friends,  by  your  Christian  name,  lie 
is  a  “  good  fellow,”  you  say,  and  used  to  he  your 
playmate  in  years  gone  by.  Should  you  object  to 
the  freedom  ?  We  think  not.  If  yonr  lord  and 
ma.vtcr  do  not  object,  or,  at  le-rst,  do  not  make  mani¬ 
fest  Ills  olijection,  it  would  scarcely  be  kind  in  you 
to  put  restraint  upon  the  actions  of  a  modest, 
generons-liearted  man. 

Ethkl  Stacntox _ The  difference  between  High 

Church  and  Low  Church  may  be  shortly  expressed 
thus; — The  one  stands  upon  forms  and  the  other 
doesn't.  But,  to  be  serious,  the  followers  of  High 
Church  doctrines  exhildt  a  large  amount  of  earnest¬ 
ness  both  in  tlieir  devotions  and  their  charitahiu 
enterprises ;  whilst  the  Low  Church,  equally  earnest, 
perhaps,  are  more  proite  to  hide  their  iiglits  nnder 
a  bushel. 

n.  M.  Evahs _ It  is  an  evidence  of  nice  t.asto  to 

desire  to  know  the  correct  pronunciation  of  proper 
names;  quite  at  pleasing  as  to  address  letters  in 
the  form  of  persons'  own  signatures.  With 
respect  to  “the  pronunciation  of  Lord  Lyveden's 
name,”  wc  have  ascertained  that  the  first  syllable, 
“  Lyve,”  rhymes  with  “  hive,”  “  gyve,”  fkc  Ly ve- 
den  it  pronounced  In  two  syllables  —  Lyve-den. 
Thank  you  for  the  erratum  you  suggest. 

Fahnt _ We  think  mourning  or  remembrance 

rings  may,  with  strict  propriety,  be  worn  upon  any 
linger;  but  the  litiie  finger  and  that  next  to  it  are 
mostly  used. 

STODKNr. — Satin  stitch  consists,  always,  of  thick 
raised  embroidery,  that  is  to  say,  the  muslin  or 
material  on  which  it  is  worked  is  never  cut  out  nor 
o|ien.  It  is  done  by  tracing  the  pattern  weit  with 
rattier  a  coarser  cotton  thnn  the  one  with  which  the 
satin  stitcii  is  worked,  and  then  by  sewing  over  and 
over  this  tracing  in  a  ne-it  finished  manner  with 
rather  a  fine  cotton.  Care  must  be  taken  to  work 
the  stitches  as  ctoscly  together  as  povsilde,  so  tliat 
the  work,  when  tinlihcd,  iooks  well  raised  from  tlie 
muslin. 


I  UsA-^We  entirely  agree  vrith  yon  that  ths  won! 
“femal^  is  frequently  used  out  of  place,  and  enn- 
sequentiy  becomes  most  offensive  to  ears  polHs. 
To  caii  a  woman  a  strong-minded  female  ii  die- 
gustiiig  in  a  double  sense,  whilst  it  is  quite  tolerable 
and  correct  to  speak  of  the  “  number  of  males  and 
females  in  the  last  census.”  Woman  is  a  simpls, 
dignitied  word.  Englishwoman,  we  think,  moie- 
over,  is  a  fine  expression  of  a  fine  idea,  and  ws 
!  thank  Una  fur  aiding  to  extend  its  use. 

i  S.  Kmeut,  and  Nellt  Percy _ No  outward  ap;dl. 

I  cation  to  the  skin  could  possibly  prevent  yesr 
blushing,  nr  hide  the  blush  when  it  “  mantled  to  the 
I  cheek.”  Your  blushing  proceeds  from  nervousnea. 

I  Take  medical  advee  upon  the  condition  of  your 
I  nervous  system,  and  if  that  be  strengthened  you  will 
I  gain  moral  confidence,  and  be  then  as  happy  is 
society,  whether  ”  by  gaslight  or  sunlight,”  as  yoi 
are  now  unhappy  ami  peridexed.  We  do  not  re- 
I  commend  any  other  wash  than  the  primitive  wash 
!  of  soap  and  water.  Nelly  Percy  might  try  a  Turkish 
bath.  • 

Li'cr  ItERK.sFORP  is  kind  enough  to  write  ns— 
“That,  as  .MakvT.  has  brought  warts  under  discus- 
Sion,  and  ns  she  may  probably  be  glad  to  know 
that  tincture  of  steel  lias  often  been  found  to  cure 
them  when  other  things  have  failed,  and  at  it  is  s 
remedy  I  believe  to  be  not  generally  known,  I  hate 
I  ventured  to  write  to  you  upon  the  subject.”  This  is 
I  very  kind  of  our  correspondent. 

Q _ We  must  ask  Q.  to  read  the  above  answerto 

j  Nelly  Percy.  We  really  must  stay  our  pen  from 
giving  tiM)  many  recipes  for  “  outward  applications” 
'  waslies,  fkc.,  to  remove  eruptions  or  impiove  ths 
I  appearance  (if  the  skin;  for  it  Isas  plain  as  sught 
I  is  plain,  that  the  cause  of  cutaneous  disease  lies 
{  within — in  the  state  of  the  blood— and  in  this  matter 
the  doctor  should  be  cor.sulted.  If  your  chilblains 
proceed  from  standing  in  a  cold  room — and  it  is 
very  probable — you  must,  as  Abernethy  would  have 
said,  “get  away  from  that.”  Hut  be  sura  you  do 
not  tamper  witli  yourself,  should  you  be  unable  to 
bend  circum'-tiiiices  to  yonr  comfort. 

Omn’ks. — The  title-pages  and  indexes  to  Vois  I. 
and  II.  ofthe  Enolishwosian's  Uuuestic  Magasiss, 
New  Series,  may  be  had  at  Id.  each,  or,  post  free, 
2d.— Hie  two.  post  free,  3d. 

Mies  Caruoli. — Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Goodje- 
street  Totteiiliam-court-road,  will  trace  any  pattern 
on  muslin  that  Miss  Carroll  may  require.  Mrs.  W. 
will  also  supply  any  kind  of  cotton  fur  working  tbe 
pattern.  Ilirections  to  subscribers  how  to  trace 
their  own  patterns  will  be  found  in  tlie  last  part  of 
the  Emulisuwomax's  Uouistic  Maorzimr. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Covers  for  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  Eiiolishwo«ai'i 
Domkstiu  Mauazihs  (New  Series),  with  title-psgs, 
preface,  index,  envelope  for  holding  the  pattern 
alieeta,  Berlin  patterns,  &c.,  and  directions  for  bind¬ 
ing,  are  nov  ready,  price  la  each  Sent  fresby 
post  to  any  aduress  on  receipt  of  12  postage-stampi. 

Volume  I.  of  the  Enolisbwohah's  Doxxsno 
Maoazihe  elegantly  bound  In  green  and  gold,  k 
now  ready,  with  tlie  six  Coloured  Berlin  and  otb* 
Patterns,  and  129  Designs  for  Embroidery  and  other 
Needlework.  Price  4e.  6d.,  tree  by  post  on  recelpC 
of  postage-stamps  for  this  amount 

Volume  II.,  uuiform  with  Volume  I.,  now  ready 
price  6s. 

Our  Subsciibcrs  are  respectfully  Invited  to  gi*e 
their  orders  at  once  to  tlieir  Booksellers  for  ths 
regular  supply  of  the  Numbers  of  this  MagsiiiMi 
so  as  to  be  certain  to  receive  them  as  soon  u  pab- 
lished,  with  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  Wool 
Work  Patterns  complete,  the  Publisher  begging  to 
notify  that  he  cannot  guarantee  the  supply  of  tbs 
Fashion  Pistes  and  Coloured  Berlin  Patterns  beyond 
a  month  after  their  first  Issue. 

London,  2P>,  Strand,  W  C. 
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IIOI’K  UEVIVEU. 

Mr.  IIerheut  looked  long  on  Lotty  and  her  mechanical  baby.  It  is  almost 
more  correct  to  say  that  she,  and  all  about  her,  looked  at  him.  lie  stood  like  a 
Bensekss  photographic  machine,  while  everything  in  the  room,  down  to  the  canary 
bird  chirping,  looked  themeclves  into  his  mind.  His  mind,  you  must  know,  had 
just  been  washed  of  all  impressions  by  his  great  surprise,  and  by  it  had  been  made 
80  sensitive,  that  every  thread  in  Charlotte's  cap,  and  every  fold  in  her  drees,  and 
every  line  in  the  baby's  hard,  cruel,  foolish  face,  came  out  with  perfect  distinct- 
I  ness.  He  could  have  told  you,  twenty  years  afterwards,  that  the  comb  which  con¬ 
fined  laitty's  hair  was  awry  ;  that  a  fly  buzzed  on  the  window-pane ;  and  that  the 
▼alls  were  papered  in  purple  and  brown.  After  the  first  blinding  shock,  all  these 
things  grew  in  his  vision  gradually ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  Charlotte’s  nursery 
song  first  stunned  him,  and  then  came  into  his  ears  as  if  the  singer  were  approach¬ 
ing  from  af.ir.  “  You  know,”  sai  l  he  to  me  long  afterwards,  “  that  women,  when 
they  sing  their  ‘  Hush  thee,  my  baby,  thy  sire  was  a  knight,’  and  their  ‘  Old  woman 
of  Banbury-cross,’  and  so  on,  their  voices  wander  from  the  loudest  to  the  lowest; 
and  so  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  in  my  dazy,  deaf  condition,  I  fancied  her  coming  down 
a  hill  whence  the  wind  was  blowing.  However,  there  she  was,  sir — pretty 
creature ! — chirruping  against  her  canai'y  bird  at  that  dashed  doll  of  my  cousin’s — 
bless  her !  ” 

From  the  teime  conversjition  I  learne<l  that,  as  soon  as  Herbert  had  got  this 
picture  fa'riy  on  his  heart,  and  the  old  woman  of  Banbury-cross  fairly  in  his  ears, 
he  had  had  enough  of  them.  Without  advancing  a  step  beyond  the  threshold  he 
turned  back ;  “  for  I  felt,”  he  said,  “  that  if  I  caught  my  wife’s  eyes,  or  uttered  a 
word,  we  should  all  have  blown  up  together,  or  dissolved,  or  crumbled  to  dust. 
Still,  I  could  not  help  observing  how  Carey  took  the  matter.  I  could  see  he  felt 
that  he  had  put  his  foot  in  it,  and  didn’t  know  whether  to  hope  or  to  fear  that  I 
Blight  be  his  next  patient.  And  when  I  did  see  that,  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
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such  a  consammation  were  not  the  most  desirable.  It  appeared  to  me  the  onij 
chance  of  happiness  left,  to  fall  straight  off  into  poor  Jack’s  condition,  and  go  and 
live  with  Lotty,  and  take  my  turn  at  dandling  her  doll.  Even  now  1  can’t  hdp 
thinking  it  would  have  been  a  sweet  existence,  and  only  melancholy  to  people  who  J 
didn’t  understand  it.  However,  it  did  not  come  to  that,  as  you  know ;  but  the  I 
mere  idea  served  its  turn,  softening  the  blow.  It  really  seemed  to  me  as  if  out  of 
the  maze  of  our  troubles  she  had  found  a  by-path  to  the  surest  happiness  possible, 
that  I  had  only  to  follow  her,  and  all  would  be  well  enough.  However,  after  I 
had  bixx)ded  over  tliis  idea  awhile,  it  occiurred  to  me  that  to  follow  Lotty’s  example 
would  be  the  very  means  of  separating  myself  from  her.  They  would  have  divi(^ 
us  then  as  they  do  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  Lotty  must  have 
dandled  her  doll  alone  till  she  had  grown  grey,  perliaps.  This  reflection  brought 
me  to  my  senses;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  shock  had  been  most  mcrcifullj 
broken,  and  I  was  able  to  think  with  some  consistency  and  calmness.” 

For  this  result  Herbert  was  also  indebted  to  hlr.  Carey,  who  artfully  worked 
on  the  young  man's  hopes  and  apprehensions. 

“  Would  she  ever  recover?”  he  demanded  of  the  physician. 

The  physician  answered,  that  yesterday  he  should  liave  said,  “  No but  now 
he  did  not  despair. 

Why  did  he  not  despair  now  ?  What  was  the  difference  ? 

Carey  replied  that  he  knew  more  of  the  case,  and  that  a  belter  physician  than 
himself  had  appeared.  That  was  all. 

And  this  physician  ? 

Was  Mr.  Grovelly ;  with  a  medicine,  in  the  way  of  love  and  kindness,  which 
justified  the  happiest  expectations. 

On  hearing  this,  Herbert  wanted  immediately  to  make  himself  known  to  hii 
wife ;  the  bare  notion  of  her  recovery  through  that  medicining  filling  him  with 
joy — and  conceit. 

“  I  confess,  doctor,”  said  he,  blushing,  and  trying  hard  to  conceal  his  agitatios 
— “  I  confess  I  had  some  such  idea  myself.” 

1  am  glad  to  hear  it.  The  fact  that  you  did  so  strengthens  my  hopes.  But," 
continued  the  doctor,  perceiving  that  the  young  man  was  impatient  to  commence 
the  cure,  “  we  must  be  very  careful,  and  gradual.” 

“  I  thought,  doctor,  that — sometimes — the  shock — such  a  surprise  as  my 
appearance  before  Mrs.  Grovelly  would  certainly  occasion  her - ’’ 

“  Nay,  nay,  not  certuinhj.  I  lately  saw  two  young  people,  abroad,  who  had 
been  lovers  and  had  been  separated,  and — certain  consequences  followed  to  both. 
Well,  sir,  the  parents  having  relented,  these  young  people  were  brought  together, 
and  neither  recognised  the  other.  The  girl  said,  ‘  This  is  not  my  lover  1’  the 
young  man,  looking  at  her  a  little  while,  turned  on  his  friends,  and  reproached 
them  for  deceiving  him.” 

“  Good  God !”  exclaimed  Herbert,  groaning ;  “  that  is  a  pretty  story  to  tell 
a  man  in  my  case.  Confound  it,  doctor,  you  might  have  spared  me  that  I” 

“  Nothing  at  all  to  do  with  your  case.  Only,  when  you  said  certainly - No; 

the  danger  to  Mrs.  Grovelly  is  all  the  other  way ;  and  so  I  say  I  would  not  have 
her  surprised  too  suddenly  We  must  pile  it  up,  sir !  we  must  pile  it  up !  That, 
if  it  rescues  her  wits,  is  pretty  sure  to  prostrate  her  l)odily ;  and  if  we  were  too 
■udden  we  might  kill  her  outright.” 
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«  Well,  and  Low  do  you  propose  to  pile  it  up  ?”  Herbert  asked,  with  some 
impatience  at  the  phrase. 

“  Nay,  how  do  you  propose  to  do  so,  doctor  ?  Come,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  offering 
Herbert  a  cigar,  and  lighting  one  himself  (though  he  intended  to  throw  it  away 
on  tbe  first  opportnnity),  “  let  us  have  a  peripatetic  consultation  in  my  garden 
here.  A  man's  head  is  cooler  in  the  groves.” 

This  was  Mr.  Carey’s  plan  for  keeping  Herbert  as  calm  as  he  could  hope  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  Besides,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his 
(istient,  ho  was  anxious  to  be  more  intimately  informed  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
while  he  knew  IMr.  Grovelly  would  be  better  able  to  talk  in  the  free  air  than  in  a 
dingy  little  room  fifteen  feet  by  twelve. 

In  a  few  moments  Herbert  was  once  more  disburdening  himself  of  his  heavy 
and  sorrowful  story  (for  you  may  tell  anything,  everytlung  to  your  physician) ; 
and  much  good  it  did  him  to  talk  so  freely  at  such  a  moment.  It  was  lifting  the 
safety-valve.  Now  and  then  he  became  a  little  too  warm — a  little  too  earnest ; 
but  Mr.  Carey  was  on  the  watch  for  these  points,  and  experience  had  taught  him 
how  to  moderate  such  exuberance  of  the  sjnrits. 

Too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  out  (and  was  it  not  necessary  that  Char¬ 
lotte’s  doctor  should  know  all  ?),  Herbert  made  few  reservations :  still,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  story  that  contradicted  Miss  Dacre's.  A  little  of  the  truth  will 
sometimes  serve  the  purpose  of  the  most  far-fetched  falsehood ;  and  Adelaide  had 
taken  care  to  act  on  this  principle  in  all  her  communications  with  Mr.  Carey. 
She  certainly  had  given  him  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Grovclly’s  sequestration  had 
been  decided  on  in  family  council — which  ho  now  learned  was  far  from  the  truth ; 
but,  on  refiection,  he  could  not  tax  her  with  having  boldly  asserted  as  much.  In 
fact,  the  doctor  found  that  ho  bad  drawn  the  very  natural  inference  from  a  few 
sayings — so  vague  that  he  could  not  remember  one  of  them.  However,  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  put  himself  in  an  awkward  position ;  and  he  began  his  retreat 
by  declaring  emphatically  that  he  had  been  deceived — ho  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  grossly  deceived ;  and  he  was  astonished  that  a  young  lady  like  Miss  Dacre 
should  attempt  to  lead  him  into  what  appeared  very  much  like  a  conspiracy.  Nor 
was  the  doctor’s  indignation  greater  than  his  compassion ;  so  that  Herbert  was 
easily  brought  to  admit  that  Mr.  Carey  was  blameleis. 

AVhen  all  bygones  had  been  discussed,  and  the  talk  began  to  flag,  and  the  two 
began  to  think  silently  as  they  paced  the  garden,  Herbert  longed  to  ask  one 
question— about  his  child.  No  sooner  did  Carey  perceive  this  than  he  hastened  to 
lead  his  companion’s  thoughts  away  from  the  subject ;  for  he  knew,  no  more  than 
Herbert  himself,  what  had  become  of  the  infant.  Miss  Dacre  hod  brought  a 
nurse,  and  had  carried  off  the  baby  to  be  nurtured  elsewhere :  that  was  all  the 
information  he  could  give ;  and,  as  it  was  far  from  comforting,  the  doctor  preferred 
to  postjmno  it.  However,  Herbert  did  not  fail  to  detect  the  evasion. 

“Doctor,”  said  he,  “  do  not  bo  afraid  to  tell  me  the  child  is  dead.  It  will  add 
nothing  to  my  misery." 

“  Dead  I”  returnwl  the  other,  looking  uncommonly  frank.  “  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  is  well  and  hearty  enough,  no  doubt,  with  his  nurse.  You  need  give 
yourself  no  concern  about  him.  He’ll  keep.  Let  us  rather  think  of  mamma ;  and, 
after  what  you  have  related,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  if  yonr  mamma  could  be  jiersuaded 
to  come  down  liere  she  would  Iks  very  useful  indeed,  to  It  yin  with.  I  am  more 
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than  ever  of  opinion  that  for  you  to  appear  before  Mrs.  Grovelly  without 
preparation  would  not  do :  indeed,  1  must  forbid  it.  But  women  manage  these 
things  better  than  we  do ;  and  1  should  like  to  try  a  visit  from  my  lady  fint, 
who  could  be  trusted  better.  She  would  probably  handle  Mrs.  Grovelly’s  memwj 
and  affections — upon  which  we  rely — with  much  greater  tact  than  you  would  use. 

No  proposition  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  the  young  husband.  Day  bj 
day  he  had  come  to  blame  bis  mother  less,  while  he  suspected  Adelaide  more.  Nor 
was  he  insensible  to  the  bitterness  with  which  my  lady  repented  her  mistake, 
though  he  had  never  been  forward  to  acknowledge  her  repentance  as  of  any  con¬ 
solation  to  him.  Every  day,  almost,  she  tried  some  little  pathetic  test,  humbling 
herself,  to  prove  if  he  had  forgiven  her,  and  every  day  she  was  in  doubt.  But  it 
was  with  kindness  as  well  as  reason  that  he  said  to  himself  now,  If  I  send  for  her, 
it  will  show  her,  at  least,  that  I  have  faith  in  her  devotion  to  me  and  my  poor 
little  wife.  And  how  delighted  the  dear  old  lady  would  be  if  she  could  mend  oar 
troubles !’’ 

So  he  went  into  the  house  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Lady  Grovelly — a  few  lines 
which  were  scarcely  sober,  even  after  he  had  altered  and  softened  them  in  a  dozen 
places — to  say  that  he  had  found  Lotty  in  a  place  that  Grippermore,  the  bearer,  would 
tell  her  of,  together  with  some  sad  particulars  which  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
mention ;  and  begging  her  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  Lotty,  “  for,  dear  mother, 
she  cannot  come  to  you.”  It  wanted  several  hours  to  u’ghtfall  when  Grippermore 
returned  to  Grovelly  with  this  message,  and  with  another  for  Mr.  John,  setting 
forth  that  Lotty  was  very  ill ;  but  that  if  ever  she  recovered  she  should  come  and 
thank  him  with  her  baby,  whose  name  should  be  Jack.  From  all  this  you  see 
how  much  hope  in  hopelessness  Herbert  cherished  ;  but  that  is  the  way  with  all 
mankind,  thank  Heaven ! 

And  when  Grippermore  w'as  gone  the  young  man  became  quieter  than  ever. 
You  must  know  that  he  had  long  ago  resigned  himself  to  Lotty’s  loss,  and  no  more 
expected  a  god  in  a  machine  to  give  her  back  to  him  than  that  the  eternal  vault 
should  fall.  He  had  thought  of  her  day  and  night  as  of  a  drowned  woman  washed 
hither  and  tliither  in  the  sea ;  and  now — well,  now  he  had  recovered  her  body,  at 
any  rate,  and  we  know  what  a  satisfaction  that  is.  He  had  recovered  her  body, 
and  it  was  still  fair.  Her  arms  were  round,  and  llrm,  and  white — they  might  lie 
about  his  neck  again  many  and  many  a  time.  If  he  kissed  her  li|)S,  they  would 
respond  and  kiss  him  too ;  and  her  hands  were  wa^m  to  be  clasped ;  and  when  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  her  bosom  would  heave  to  his,  and  her  sweet  breath  breathe 
on  hU  face.  Death  had  not  touched  her,  n  ir  the  sea  sported  with  her  chaste 
limbs.  She  was  alive ;  and  whatever  of  the  Divine  light  was  left  within  her  was 
the  light  of  love.  Had  he  not  seen  her  rejoicing  over  tliat  counterfeit  baby? 
Well,  she  should  have  her  own  baby — and  him ! 

And  why  need  this  be  all  ?  He  was  young,  and  she  was  young,  and  they  were 
rich.  If  it  so  pleased  Heaven,  there  was  a  long  life  before  them,  and  all  the  world. 
What  might  not  be  done  by  time  and  change  in  three  years — five  years — ten 
years  ? — time,  and  change,  and  constant  care.  The  wind  should  not  blow  on  her, 
nor  the  sun  oppress  her,  nor  the  rain  rain  upon  her  ever.  Nothing  should  fret 
her,  not  even  the  buzzing  of  a  fly.  Always  there  should  be  healthful  change.  He 
would  follow  the  summer  with  her  all  round  the  world.  He  would  buy  a  yacht 
— buy  a  yacht  ? — he  would  buy  a  balloon,  and  sail  with  her  a  long  year  in  the 
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clouds,  if  that  would  restore  her  to  herself !  And  was  there  not  reason  to  hope 
that  in  time  this  plan  would  succeed  ?  But  at  least,  and  at  the  worst,  she  was 
alive,  and  he  hod  found  her,  and — ah,  yes,  and  in  spite  of  that  incredible  story 
of  Dr.  Carey’s — she  would  be  sure  to  recognise  him.  “  Herbert  I”  she  would  say, 
“  Herbert  I  dear  Herbert !”  And  (whether  in  love  or  vanity,  or  lx)th,  I  leave 
Mademoiselle  to  determine)  he  repeated  his  own  name  aloud  so  pathetically  that 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  Perhaps  he  thought  of  times  before  when  he  had 
heard  the  word  from  her  lips,  and  wondered  hour  her  voice  would  now  sound  to 
him  uttering  it. 

These  cogitations  beguiled  the  evening  in  Carey’s  garden,  where  the  doctor 
left  him  to  himself,  after  detaining  him  as  long  as  possible  at  the  dinner-table 
vith  a  series  of  cheerful  stories  of  successful  practice,  mingled  (of  course)  with  a 
little  horse  talk,  a  little  political  talk,  a  little  cookery  talk,  and  a  due  proportion 
of  silence ;  after  which  he  said,  “  Look  here,  Mr.  Grovelly.  The  evening  is  so 
rich  and  cool,  I  think  we  will  have  another  cigar  in  the  open  air.  Do  you  take 
mj  case :  I  will  join  you  in  ten  minutes.” 

But  the  doctor  knew  better  than  to  join  him.  He  knew  that  before  the  young 
man  could  sleep  he  would  have  to  ponder  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  day, 
exhausting  his  mind  on  them;  and  for  that  purpose,  what  better  hour  than 
nine  of  a  summer  evening,  what  better  place  than  under  green  trees — what  better 
companion  than  a  cigar  to  suggest  reflection  kindly  ?  Carey  was  right.  Before 
the  ten  minutes  had  expired,  Herbert  had  forgotten  the  physician’s  existence ; 
but  while  the  leaves  rustled  overhead,  and  the  night  darkened,  and  the  winds 
freshened,  he  walked  and  thought  what  I  have  said  he  thought.  It  was  twilight, 
all  indistinct  and  full  of  murmurings — there  was  not  one  star  above  for  the  eye 
to  rest  on,  when  he  went  into  the  garden  ;  when  he  left  it,  there  were  many  stars 
in  the  sky,  and  the  dark  w’as  clear,  and  all  was  still.  Some  such  a  difference  there 
was  in  him.  You  know  what  I  mean  when  1  say  that  as  he  thought  and  thought 
the  spirit  of  the  summer  night  seemed  to  mingle  with  his  spirit ;  that  it,  too, 
became  dark  yet  bright,  still,  cold,  vast,  patient — content  to  wait  for  the  light, 
content  if  the  light  came  never  again. 

There  are  times  like  these  for  every  man — but  they  pass  away.  Ah,  if  they 
never  passed  away !  But  though  the  cup  is  filled  to  be  spilled,  some  drops  will 
cling  and  the  cup  is  cooled.  As  for  Herbert,  when  from  mere  fatigue  he 
returned  into  the  house,  he  took  in  all  the  night  upon  his  face.  Carey  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  satisfaction,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  little 
manoeuvre  that  he  never  dreamed  of  explaining  why  he  had  not  joined  his  guest. 
Nor  would  he  encourage  any  more  conversation — which  Herbert  was  glad  of.  He 
was  not  to  sleep  at  Ilighfield  Lodge :  he  was  to  return  to  his  inn ;  and  thither  he 
returned  after  little  more  than  a  greeting  “  Hallo,”  and  a  parting  “  Good  night.” 

Herbert  slept  a  long,  deep  sleep,  without  a  dream.  At  length  he  was 
awakened  by  a  rapping  at  his  door,  and  by  a  voice,  which  seemed  not  unfamiliar, 
crying,  “  May  I  come  in  ?”  And  thereupon  Ltvdy  Grovelly  entered. 

This  good  mother  had  interpreted  her  son's  wish  that  she  should  lose  no  time 
so  literally,  that,  though  his  message  did  not  reach  her  till  nearly  midnight,  three 
hours  after  she  was  on  her  way  to  him  by  special  train.  And  there  she  was, 
looking  as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  left  her  lavendered  sheets,  and  as  bright  as  if 
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there  was  nothing  more  to  sigh  for  now.  Whether  she  really  thought  that,  Lotly 
being  found,  the  rest  was  easy,  or  whether  she  affected  this  confidence  in  order  to 
cheer  her  son,  I  hardly  know, 

1  need  not  recount  the  meeting  further,  or  rejieat  the  conversation  at  tin 
breakfast-table.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that  all  Herbert  had  to  sivy,  even  hb 
description  of  Ix)tty  with  the  doll,  had  no  effect  in  making  my  lady  more  gloomy. 
She  seemed  to  regard  the  whole  affair  as  all  but  happily  settled,  and  to  have  plenty 
of  thought  to  spare  for  the  grandson.  “  When  am  I  to  see  him  she  asked.  And 
when  Herbert  answered  that  he  did  not  know — diil  not  know  where  the  child  was, 
even,  though  the  doctor  had  said  he  was  all  right — then  my  lady  did  look  anxious. 

A  message  was  sent  to  Highfield  I^xlge,  informing  Mr.  Carey  that  Lady 
Grovelly  would  call  at  a  certain  hour,  when  she  hoped  she  might  be  admitted  to 
see  her  daughter:  an  expression  which  pleased  Herbert  very  much.  “Call  her 
by  that  name,  mother,  when  you  meet,  and  she  will  be  well  again,"  said  he,  “  I  do 
believe.”  “  I  must,  of  course,  my  dear,”  replied  Lady  Grovelly,  and  took  up  hu 
liand  and  kissed  it,  by  way  of  explaining  that  she  would  say  and  do  anything  it 
pleased  him  to  desire. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Mrs.  Grovelly  completed  her  baby’s  toilette, 
generally,  that  Herbert  and  his  mother  arrived  at  Highfield  Ixxlge.  Strange  to 
say  (but  these  things  do  often  occur,  to  the  confusion  of  the  doctrine  of  chances), 
a  hackney-carriage,  with  Miss  Dacro  in  it,  drove  up  to  the  door  at  the  same 
moment!  Lady  Grovelly  and  Herbert,  standing  beneath  the  portico,  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  business  to  be  very  curious,  and  they  only  turned 
to  view  the  new  comer  when  the  rattling  of  the  carriage-steps,  as  they  were  let 
down,  compelled  their  attention. 

You  may  imagine  how  all  three  started  at  this  unexpected  rencontre.  My  lady’s 
face  flushed  with  anger  as  well  as  surprise.  Herbert — allowing  also  for  surprise- 
looked  glad  and  eager,  for  this  looked  like  a  denouement ;  while,  as  for  Adelaide, 
she  hastily  turned  to  give  some  direction  to  the  coachman  in  order  to  conceal  htr 
face,  and  to  compose  it.  Ihree  seconds  sufficed ;  but  the  changes  that  came  over 
her  in  that  period  were  so  vehement  that  they  almost  paralysal  the  coachman,  and 
led  him  to  thank  Heaven  that  his  missis  was  not  there  to  see  the  dreadful  facet 
of  this  singular  lunatic,  who  returned  to  the  asylum  of  her  own  accord :  which 
was  his  conclusion.  And  more  time  was  gained  than  Adelaide  had  bargained  for; 
for  meanwhile  the  door  had  been  opened,  and  Lady  Grovelly  and  Herbert  had 
entered  for  the  sake  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange  glances. 

“  W'^ell  I”  exclaimed  Adelaide,  as  she  kissed  her  aunt  in  the  hall,  and  warmly 
shook  Herbert  by  the  hand — “  this  is  an  extraordinary  meeting.” 

“  It  is,  indeed,”  Lady  Grovelly  returned. 

“  But  you  could  not  possibly  have  learned  all  this  from  my  letter !” 

“  We  hav^e  received  no  letter — at  least,  not  for  a  week  past,  Adelaide.” 

“  Why,  no,”  said  Miss  Dacre,  musing ;  “  it  would  not  have  reached  you  till 
this  morning.  You  will  find  it  on  your  return ;  and  you  will  see  that  I  took 
great  pains  to  break  this  matter  to  you  gently.  However,  the  precaution  goes  for  , 
nothing,  tliat  is  all.” 

“  For  nothing,”  Lady  Grovelly  repeated  drily.  “  But  here  is  Mr.  Carey - " 

who  at  that  moment  applied  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  receive  his  visitors. 

That  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  what  Miss  Dacre’s  letter  meant ;  for 
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1  would  uot  have  you  think  her  so  stupid  as  to  bo  guilty  of  a  poor  and  comiuou- 
place  falsehood  in  pretending  that  the  post  had  failed.  The  fact  is  that,  fearing 
Borae  discovery  might  be  made  ui  her  absence  from  Grovelly  House,  she  had  really 
written  a  letter  the  day  before  this  meeting — detailing  her  doings  with  the 
Chumleighs,  for  the  most  part,  but  concluding  with  a  significant  postscript :  if 
that  can  be  significant  which  is  dark  and  ambiguous  at  the  same  time.  ‘‘By 
the  way,"  said  she,  “  I  have  something  surprising  to  acquaint  you  with,  that 
will  affect  you  very  much,  when  I  return ;  or  perhaiw  1  may  have  the  courage 
to  commit  the  story  to  paper,  if  anything  should  hapijen  to  keep  me  from  the 
dear  unhappy  old  House  much  longer.  So  I  warn  you  to  be  prepared.”  Now 
you  see  how  this  ingenious  little  postscript  was  intended  to  work.  If  Lotty’s 
existence  were  discovered,  in  the  fair  writer’s  absence,  it  would  apply  to  that :  if 
not,  why  then  she  had  a  shocking  story  to  tell  of  a  certain  maiden  Aunt  Chum- 
leigh,  whose  character,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  had  exploded  in  a  fearful  scandal, 
though  luckily  it  had  been  kept  out  of  the  papers.  The  letter,  in  fact,  was  a  bow 
with  two  strings,  and  did  great  credit  to  Miss  Dacre’s  foresight. 

Carey  was  as  much  surprised  to  witness  this  family  reunion  as  any  one  could 
be ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Miss  Dacre’s  presence  rather  disconcerted 
him.  He  would  rather  have  dejdt  with  the  parties  singly  :  as  it  w’as,  his  policy 
was  to  observe  how  far  they  disagreed  amongst  themselves,  and  temper  his  indig¬ 
nation  at  being  misled  by  Miss  Dacrc  accordingly.  This  observation  he  contrived 
to  make  as  he  placed  chairs  for  his  lady  visitors. 

Herbert  broke  ground,  rather  clumsily. 

“  Doctor,”  said  ho,  “  you  will  pardon  my  suggesting  that  my  cousin  may  like 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  you.” 

“My  dear  Herbert  1”  exclaimed  Adelaide,  with  a  most  reproachful  stare, 
“  what  can  I  have  to  say  to  Mr.  Carey  that  may  not  be  said  here  ?” 

“  Well,  as  1  had  some  private  conversation  with  him  yesterday,  I  don’t  know 
that  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  you.” 

Adelaide  languidly  lifted  her  eyebrows,  and,  addressing  Lady  Grovelly,  said — 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  him.  1  hope  there  is  no  misconception?” 

“  However  that  may  be,  child,”  my  lady  returned,  “  I  think  there  had  better 
be  no  explanations ;  and  I  am  sure  you  must  be  of  the  same  opinion.” 

“  Indeed,  aunt,  1  am  not  so  indifferent  to  mistakes  that  may  cost  me  Herbert’s 
friendship  or  your  love.  You  seem  to  be  offended.  I  must  confess  I  thought  you 
would  have  been  grateful !” 

“  There  really  dues  appear  to  be  some  misconception,  then!”  I..ady  Grovelly 
said.  “  At  the  same  time,  you  must  allow  me  to  repeat,  Adelaide,  that  1  think  any 
discussion  unlikely  to  mend  the  matter.  We  have  all  had  miseries  enough  for  the 
year.  I  have  a  perfect  faith  and  trust  that  they  will  soon  be  over  now  that  poor 
Lotty  is  found.  As  for  what  is  past — ^it  is  past.  1,  for  one,  wish  never  to  think 
of  it  again — having  need  of  forgiveness  myself.” 

“And  does  Herbert  promise  to  forgive  me  too,”  dear  Adelaide  returned,  “for 
having  saved  Charlotte  from  death  in  the  streets  or  in  a  workhouse?  Does  he 
acquit  me  of  the  weakness  of  having  tried  to  restore  her  to  him,  not  like  a  beggar 
and  an  idiot,  as  I  found  her - ” 

“  Adelaide  I”  cried  my  lady  in  anger,  as  she  saw  the  pang  that  passed  like  a 
harrow  over  her  son’s  face. 
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“  My  lady,  my  language  is  not  more  injurious  than  your  suspicions.  That  is 
my  excuse  I  I  have  a  right  to  speak  out — I  must  speak  out,  or  lie  under  some 
imputation  not  more  agreeable  because  I  don’t  comprehend  it.” 

“  Will  not  another  time  do,  then?”  my  lady  said,  appealingly. 

“Till  -when,  I  am  to  enjoy  the  reflection  that  I  have  worried  myself  for 
Herbert’s  sake,  and  his  wife’s  sake,  only  to  be  accused  of  Heaven  knows  what! 
I’erhaps  Mr.  Carey,  who  seems  to  have  discussed  my  conduct  with  ilr.  Grovelly, 
will  be  good  enough  to  explain  how  I  have  offended?” 

“  Well,  madam,”  replied  the  doctor,  who  had  been  watching  the  conversation 
very  closely,  “  I  can  only  answer,  for  myself,  that  if  I  had  known  Mrs.  Grovelly’s 
history  as  well  as  I  know  it  now,  and  as  you  knew  it  when  you  brought  the 
unhappy  lady  here,  I  should  certainly  not  have  admitted  her.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
judge  your  motives ;  but  you  misled  me  into  the  belief  that  you  had  the  sanction 
of  the  lady’s  friends.” 

“  I  had  the  sanction  of  a  pure  intention,”  sobbed  Adelaide ;  “  what  other  was 
possible?  W’^hen  I  discovered  poor  Charlotte  in  the  condition — I  will  repeat  it— 
of  a  beggar  and  an  idiot,  I  only  thought  that  the  sight  of  her  would  break  my 
cousin’s  heart.”  [Here  she  glanced  at  her  cousin,  to  see  what  effect  the  picture  had 
on  him  now :  his  face  was  hidden  on  his  arm,  that  lay  on  the  table.  However,  she 
felt  that  the  knife  reached  him.]  “  And  then  1  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  her 
under  your  care,  doctor ;  hoping  that  your  skill  would  avail  her,  and  pleasing  my 
foolish  self  with  the  anticipation  of  taking  her  home  to  her  husband  whole  and 
well.  That  is  my  crime ;  and  1  ventured  on  it  with  all  the  more  temerity  because 
I  knew  the  poor  girl  was  given  up  for  dead,  so  that  a  month  of  absence,  more  or 
less,  was  not  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  Nor  did  I  act  secretly,  like  a 
criminal :  a  clergyman,  known  to  you,  my  lady,  and  to  Herbert,  advised  me  all 
through.” 

“  So  I  have  heard,”  remarked  Carey,  with  peculiar  significance.  “  Curioxisly 
enough,  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  very  morning,  telling  me  all  about  it  I” 

“You  speak  of  Mr.  Wilson?”  Lady  Grovelly  asked  uneasily.  Miss  Dacre 
had  almost  persuaded  her. 

“  Yes,  dear  aunt,”  Adelaide  returned  with  consummate  coolness,  though  Carey's 
remark  had  evidently  struck  her  hard ;  “  the  same  whom  we  had  some  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  while  ago.  'J  here  is  my  explanation.  I  did  all  this  out  of  my 

love -  But  wait  1”  she  continued  slowly  and  in  a  lower  tone,  almost  as  if  talking 

to  herself — “  I  begin  to  comprehend!  My  lady  has  told  her  son  how  I  used  to 
love  him  so  dearly — (you  were  on  my  side  then.  Lady  Grovelly) — and  how  I  hated 
this  upstart  Lotty  Leeson.  And  he  has  told  the  doctor;  and  they  have  put  their 
heads  together,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  jealous !  That  I  have 
plotted  against  her,  and  shut  her  up  from  her  husband  to  grow  more  idiotic  every 
day,  and  so  that  she  should  not  know  the  face  of  her  own  child  !  Well - ” 

At  this  point  she  rose,  audacious,  and  at  the  same  moment  her  listeners  also 
rose,  filled  with  a  horror  and  an  astonishment  of  which  Adelaide  herself  was  not 
unconscious. 

“  Well,”  she  repeated,  “  here  are  two  explanations.  Take  which  you  please  I” 

“  I  think  we  have  heard  enough  of  this,  Mr.  Grovelly,”  said  the  doctor,  taking 
him  by  the  arm. 
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“I  agree  with  yon,”  Herbert  returned  faintly,  and  they  quitted  the  room 
together.  ' 

The  two  women  were  now  left  alone.  But  Lady  Grovelly  was  silent,  Miss 
Dacre  had  said  all  she  had  to  eay,  and  so,  after  a  few  moments,  she  turned  to  leave 
the  house. 

“  Stay,”  said  my  lady  :  “  what  have  you  done  with  Herbert’s  child  ?” 

“  Murdered  it !”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“  Great  God !  You  are  not  in  earnest,  Adelaide  ?” 

“  Am  I  not  ?  Am  I  not  wicked  enough  for  that,  do  you  think  ?  Well,  no,  I 
have  not  murdered  it.  I  have  been  vicious  enough  to  find  a  good  nurse  for  it — 
not  at  the  antipodes,  but  at  Huxley  village,  less  than  three  miles  away.  And 
so,  Laving  disposed  of  my  interesting  charge — mother  and  cWd — 1  must  say. 
Farewell." 

My  lady  could  not  help  offering  her  band — for  still  she  hardly  knew  what  to 
make  of  all  this.  But  Adelaide  declined  it.  She  bowed  with  exactest  grace,  and 
uiled  out  of  the  room— not  so  undisturbed  as  she  looked. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TIIK  CHAXGKLINU. 

The  noise  of  the  carriage-wheels  which  conveyed  Miss  Dacre  away  recalled  the 
doctor  and  Herbert  into  the  library,  where  the  scene  above  described  had  taken 
place.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  it,  and,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion,  Carey 
ordered  luncheon,  and  left  Herbert  and  my  lady  to  digest  it  and  the  scene  together. 

Nor  did  that  seem  so  dilficult  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
mind  becomes  quickly  accustomed  to  surprises  and  tumults  as  well  as  to  much 
besides,  and  these  two  had  been  prepared  for  anything. 

After  they  had  dallied  at  the  table  for  nearly  au  hour  in  silence,  during  which 
time  the  process  of  mental  deglutition  had  been  rapidly  going  on,  Lady  Grovelly 
uid — 

“  Well,  after  all,  this  seems  to  mo  only  something  more  cleared  up  and  cleared 
away." 

“  Another  step  towards  the  daiouenieut — so  it  appears  to  me.  But  my  mind  is 
so  full  of  Lotty  herself,  that  I  have  hardly  attention  for  anything  else.  At 
another  time,  I  suppose,  I  might  have  murdered  my  sweet  cousin.  Now — well, 
ahe  is  gone.” 

“  And  now  I  will  go,  my  dear — to  seo  Charlotte.  Sleanwhile,  you  are  to  be 
very  good  and  very  quiet,  and  I  will  bring  you  a  faithful  report,  and  1  hope  a 
favourable  one." 

Opportunely,  the  matron  came  to  the  door  at  this  moment,  saying  that 
Mr.  Carey  had  directed  her  to  show  Lady  Grovelly  to  her  daughter’s  apartment 
whenever  it  pleased  my  lady  to  visit  her.  My  lady  would  go  at  once.  Which  she 
did  not,  precisely ;  for,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  out  upon  the  stairs,  she  took  the 
matron  aside,  and  begged  her  to  send  a  trusty  servant  with  all  speed  to  I^uxley,  to 
aearch  out  the  woman  who  had  Mrs.  Grovelly’s  baby  to  nurse,  and  to  bring  her  to 
the  Lodge,  with  her  charge,  without  a  moment’s  delay.  The  matron  undertook  to 
do  so  forthwith  ;  and,  a  messenger  having  been  started,  Lady  Grovelly  then  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Carey,  who  gave  his  sanction  to  the  purpose  she'  proposed  to 
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put  the  child  to.  He  also  intimated  that  he  should  watch  niy  lady’s  interview 
with  Charlotte  without  being  obliged  to  interrupt  it,  he  hoped. 

Charlotte  had  already  been  told,  by  w'ay  of  preparation,  that  Lady  Grovclly 
bad  eallcd  on  Mr.  Carey:  so  that  all  the  matron  now  did  was  to  announce  the  visitor, 
and  my  lady  entered.  She  found  Lotty  sitting  by  the  cradle,  like  a  inarH* 
guardian  at  a  tomb — I  mean  as  steadily.  For  the  rest,  she  had  that  half-rebellious, 
half-tearful  look  which  children  sometimes  assume  when  they  have  been  naughty, 
and  don’t  know  whether  to  brazen  it  out  or  to  cry. 

“  So,”  my  lady  said,  embracing  her,  “  we  have  found  you  at  last?” 

“  I  don’t  know  you,  madam !”  returned  Lotty,  without  a  blush. 

“  Fibs !  wicke<^,  abominable  fibs,  my  dear !  But  how  well  you  look !”  my  lady 
continued — in  unfeigned  astonishment  at  finding  Lotty  so  bright  and  rosy. 
“  I  think  you  have  grown  even !” 

“  I  daresay ;  but  for  all  that  I  don’t  know  you,"  Charlotte  replied,  with 
perfect  impudence ;  “  indeed  I  don’t.” 

“Then  you  are  most  unkind  to  forget  the  friends  who  have  never  for  a 
moment  forgotten  you.  And  wliat  have  I  done  that  you  will  not  show  me  my 
grandson  ?” 

The  question  had  a  visible  effect  on  Lotty.  It  seemed  to  fill  her  with  a  quick 
thrill  of  deUght,  and  to  prick  that  glazed  wound,  her  memory,  at  the  same  time: 
so  that  she  was  quite  confused  l)etween  pleasure  and  pain. 

“And  yet,”  my  lady  continued,  “I  suppose  you  have  him  in  that  cradle 
there  ?’’ 

“  Yes,”  said  Lotty ;  “  but  he  is  sleeping,  and  I  cannot  disturb  him.  Perhaps 
you  want  to  take  him  away !  If  you  do,  you  will  certainly  be  hanged  1  No,  I 
shoidd  be  hange<l,  for  I  would  kill  you !” 

“  Oh  1  then  I  have  no  more  to  say.  Besides,  I  daresay  the  child  is  not  worth 
looking  at !” 

“  Lady  Giovellyl”  cried  Charlotte,  vehemently,  and  trembling  all  the  time,  “I 
know  what  you  mean !  You  told  me  many  long  years  ago  that  my  baby  would 
not  be  like  other  women’s  babes !  No  more  it  is ;  but  that  is  because  he  will  not 
grieve  me.  He  knows  that  if  he  only  moved  his  eyes  I  should  dread  to  see  in  them 
that  red  spark ;  or  if  he  moved  his  hands,  or  cried,  I  should  think  him  what  you 
said  he  would  be.  And  so  he  is  always  still  and  good  all  day— only  he  never  kissw 
me,  never  puts  his  arms  on  my  neck,  or  hugs  to  me,  or  says  ‘  Mamma  ’ — that  u 
so  hard !” 

“  Dear,  dear !”  exclaimed  my  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“  But  at  night,  when  he  thinks  I  am  quite  asleep,  it  is  different — dear  little 
boy  !  Then  I  feel  him  nestling  in  my  arms,  and  his  tiny  hands  patting  my  bosom, 
and  he  says,  ‘  Mamma,  O  mamma !’  so  prettily !” 

“  God  bless  me  I”  said  my  Lady,  who  always  used  these  vulgar  exclamations 
when  she  was  very  much  troubled. 

“  You  do  not  bebeve  me  I”  Charlotte  cried,  indignantly.  “  You  fancy  I  deceive 
myself.” 

“  Indeed,  I  do  believe  you.  I  am  only  thinking  what  a — ^what  a  dear  child 
your  little  one  must  be  I  Pray  let  me  see  him.  I  thought  young  mothers  were 
always  proud  to  show  grandmamma  the  firstling.” 

“  Grandmamma  1”  Lotty  repeated,  again  seized,  and  more  violently,  with  that 
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Why,  of  course,  my  dear,  and  in  his  waking  hours  a  thousand  times,  I  hope.” 

“  Well,  then,  you  shall  see  him.  Hush-h  1” 

Thereupon  Lotty  turned  aside  the  rich  little  quilt  that  covered  the  cot,  dis¬ 
playing  the  counterfeit.  It  certainly  was  a  wonderful  composition,  and  must  have 
been  very  costly ;  but  with  all  her  self-possession,  the  sight  of  it  gave  that  most 
maternal-minded  la<ly,  the  grandmamma,  a  shock  which  she  was  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  for. 

Lotty,  perceiving  my  lady’s  face,  saw  an  expression  there  which  she  did  not 
anticipate.  As  if  she  understood  its  meaning  fand  probably  she  did),  she  shot  a 
keen  glance  of  alarm  at  the  counterfeit,  and  seemed  for  the  one  brief  moment  to 
understand  it  too.  In  fact,  the  apparition  of  Lady  Grovelly,  working  strongly  on 
the  poor  girl’s  memory,  had  already  galvanized  her  whole  mind  into  a  fitful, 
treimilous  life. 

“  I  thought  he  looked  strange,  at  first,”  she  said,  returning  to  her  eager  perusal 
of  Lady  Grovelly’s  face.  “  You  have  bewitched  him!  You  bewitched  him  from 
his  birth,  because  I  loved  your  son !” 

Emboldened  by  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  door,  naeaning  that  the  real  baby  had 
arrived,  and  was  in  waiting  in  the  passage  without,  my  lady  asked  significantly — 

“  Do  you  believe  in  changelings,  then  ?” 

“  In  changelings !”  Lotty  cried,  a  senstMe  horror  growing  over  her — to  grand¬ 
mamma’s  intense  satisfaction.  So  she  went  on — 

“  I  must  say,  Charlotte,  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  deceived ;  and  yojttr  own 
dear  bal)e - ” 

— Happened  to  set  up  his  lusty  throat  without  at  that  moment. 

That  cry  spared  Lady  Grovelly  any  further  pains.  Starting  to  her  feet  like  a 
deer  wounded  in  oovert,  Lotty  listened  a  moment,  recognised  the  cry,  and  sprang 
to  the  door — where  she  stood  still  again,  listening.  My  lady  opened  the  do<w,  and 
took  the  child,  and  gave  it  into  Lotty ’s  arms.  Wonder  made  those  arms  slow  and 
hesitating  at  first ;  but  the  child  laughed  and  beat  mother's  bosom  with  a  little 
fat  hand. 

This  was  enough.  “  So  it  is  you,  dear  one !”  she  cried — “  it  is  yon  who  come 
to  me  in  the  night  I” 

Down  fell  a  wholesome  rain  of  tears.  When  these  were  over — and  nobody 
interrupted  them — Lotty  could  not  resist  peeping  into  the  cradle  to  see  whether 
the  changeling  had  vanished.  No — there  it  lay.  Cautiously  she  placed  the  two 
together,  comparing  them.  One  longing,  doubtful  glance  was  enough.  With  a 
laugh  (not  altogether  a  pleasant  one),  she  snatched  the  infant  Jack  to  her  bosom 
again,  and  turned  away. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  day’s  adventures.  As  you  may  imagine,  Herbert 
had  heard  of  all  that  had  passed,  from  time  to  time,  and  constantly  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  go  to  his  wife.  Mr.  Carey  as  constantly  refused. 

“  One  step  at  a  time,  sir,”  said  he ;  “  I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  are  going  to6 
fast  as  it  is.  However,  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  produce  you  by-and-by.  She 
will  see  your  features  in  her  child,  and  as  she  looks  on  it,  and  nurses  it,  and  wonders 
how  this  affair  all  came  about,  the  more  she  may  be  restless  about  you,  or  even 
guess  that  you  are  here.  In  which  case  it  will  be  siifer  for  her  to  see  you  than- 
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The  doctor’s  anticipations  were  precisely  verified.  As  long  as  the  infant  Jack 
remained  awake,  he  kicked,  and  crowed,  and  roared  so  continuously,  and  Lotty 
found  it  all  such  a  wonder  and  delight,  that  if  ever  a  thought  of  Herbert  came 
into  her  mind  she  managed  to  elude  it.  But  by-and-by  little  Jack  grew  weary, 
and  his  night  toilette  was  made,  and  he  lay  asleep  in  his  pretty  white  gown  in 
Lotty’s  lap.  Then,  as  she  watched  him — so  much  like  her  ilear  husband — how 
could  she  help  thinking  of  Herbert  ?  Not  that  she  said  a  word  about  him — even 
to  my  lady,  who  was  always  on  the  wateh  to  introduce  his  name. 


At  length  Lotty  became  so  restless — '.vateliiug  and  listening — that  my  lady 
could  refrain  no  longer. 

“  My  dear,”  said  she,  “  don’t  you  wonder  who  brought  me  here  to-day  ?” 

“  But  I  shall  never  see  him  any  more,”  said  Lotty. 

“  Suppose  we  were  to  send  for  him.”  (Here  my  lady,  unobserved,  touehed  the 
bell-rope.^  “  He  has  never  seen  this  little  face,  so  like  his  own,  you  know.” 

“  Unless  he  comes  soon,  I  shall  die  1” 

“  That  would  never  do.  Why — this  is  his  footstep !” 

Enter  Herbert.  Lotty  stood  up  and  looked  at  him  w'ith  such  a  set  and  curious 
gaze  that  the  remembrance  of  Carey’s  foreign  story  came  like  an  ice-blast  into 
his  heart.  An  instant,  and  the  curious  look  relaxed  into  a  smile  most  tender  and 
beautiful. 

“  I  know  you,  Herbert  I”  she  said — and  they  embraced,  and  kissed,  and  wept 
together. 
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A\'lio  cares  to  walk  in  knotted  gardens  with  green  terraces  such  as  tliis,  where 
hedges  are  no  more  hedges,  but  trim  rows  of  trees  clipped  and  cut  after  the  figure 
of  birds  and  beasts  and  fantastic  flowers?  Queer  arbours  and  fountains  are  in  the 
midst,  and  statues  have  just  been  placed  beside  them ;  for,  as  we  wander  down 
Lord  Arundel’s  garden,  we  may  hear,  if  we  listen  attentively.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
exclaiming,  with  astonishment,  “  The  Resurrection  I”  as  he  passes  by,  for  the  first 
time,  some  third-rate  piece  of  sculpture  that  has  just  been  placed  with  so  much 
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TIME  OF  ELIZABETH. 

To  walk  in  the  sun  and  keep  pace  with  Elizabeth — but  where,  and  when,  and 
how,  this  sunny  season  ?  Are  we  to  journey  north  or  south  ?  to  turn  towards 
Kenilworth,  or  hasten  to  Hampton  ?  or,  better  still,  may  we  barge  it  and  hie 
to  the  pretty  village  of  Chelsea,  lie  by  the  lilied  banks  of  the  Thames,  watch  the 
swans,  and  listen  to  the  rush  of  the  river?  “  Beer  and  beefsteaks !” — let’s  away 
from  graveUed  walks,  and  royal  pageants,  peacocks  inclmled. 


care  and  pride  in  those  princely  grounds. 


AVell,  we  would  like  to  keep  in  the  meads  and  meadows,  but  back  we  must  be 


brought  to  the  “  groves  ornamented  with  trellis- work,”  if  we  wish  to  describe 


such  gardens  as  the  great  queen  revelled  in,  cither  at  Nonsuch,  Hampton,  or 
Theobalds. 


In  the  former  there  were  (according  to  lleutzacr)  cabinets  of  verdure,  and 
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walks  so  embrowned  with  trees  that  it  seemed  a  place  pitched  on  by  pleasure  to  I 
dwell  in,  along  with  health ;  in  the  pleasure  and  artificial  gardens,  he  adds,  are  j 
many  columns  and  pyramids  of  marble,  two  fountains  tliat  spout  water  one  round  [ 
the  other,  like  a  pyramid,  upon  which  are  perched  small  birds  that  stream  water  I 
out  of  their  bills.  The  same  traveller  notices,  as  a  peculiarity  to  be  observed  at 
Hampton  Court,  that  he  saw  there  rosemary  nailed  over  the  walls  so  as  to  cover 
tlicm  entirely. 

In  a  siuwey  of  Bothool  Baronrie,  in  Northumberland,  dated  1576,  “  orcliettes’’ 
are  mentioned,  “  wharin  growes  all  kinds  of  hearbes,  and  flowers,  and  fine  ajipelea, 
plumbes  of  all  kynde,  i)ecr8,  damscllis,  nuttes,  wardens,  cherries,  too,  the  black 
and  reede ;  wall-nutes  and  also  licorcs  verie  fyne  :  worthe  by  the  year  20/.”  Our 
natural  stock  of  aromatic  herbs  had,  it  must  be  remembered,  been  much  increased 
by  the  Netherlanders,  who,  flying  in  1567  from  the  racks  and  wheels  of  Alva, 
brought  also  to  England,  together  with  many  new  herbs,  their  favourite  flowers, 
jvirticularly  gillyflowers,  carnations,  and  Provence  roses.  I^ord  Burleigh’s  garden 
at  Theobalds  w'as  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  water  on  which  he  w'ent  in  a  boat, 
rowing  among  the  shrubs.  There  was  also  a  great  variety  of  trees  there,  also  of 
labyrinths  made  with  great  labour,  &jet  (femt,  and  a  “  summer-house  commanding 
stews  full  of  fish.” 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  nobles  who  possessed  magnificent  and  well-kept  gardens ;  ^ 
the  citizens  of  London  were  always  wealthy  and  luxurious.  Old  Know’ell  is  described 
by  Ben  Jonson  as  “  numbering  over  his  green  apricots  o’  the  north-west  wall 
and  the  damask  rose  had  been  introduced  by  this  time  by  Dr.  Linacre,  to  whom  we 
are  also  indebted  for  the  musk  rose  and  many  kinds  of  plums.  The  tulip,  too, 
had  lately  come  from  the  East,  by  way  of  Vienna ;  and  the  currant  bush  from 
Zante ;  “  and  although,”  says  Hakluyt,  **  it  brings  not  its  fruit  to  perfection,  yet 
it  may  sarve  for  pleasure  aud  for  some  use.” 

The  vine  was  much  cultivated  at  this  time,  and  it  appears  that  good  wine  w» 
made  at  some  English  vineyards  in  or  about  1578 ;  those  of  Lords  Cobham  and 
"Williams  of  Thame  are  expressly  mentioned  in  Barnaby  Googe’s  “  Foure  Bookes 
of  Husbandry.” 

If  we  turn  from  the  gentlemen's  country  seats  to  the  public  parks  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter,  especially  St.  James’s,  was  merely  a 
pen  for  deer — an  appendage  to  the  tilt-yard — and  it  was,  most  probably,  to 
the  passionate  fondness  of  the  early  English  sovereigns  for  the  chase  that  we 
owe  the  parks  of  London  A  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.,  July  15,  1546, 
places  this  in  a  very  clear  light,  and  shows  most  plainly  that  in  those  days  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  roimd  Westminster  was  simply  a  royal  chm 
within  wliich  deer  were  bred  in  the  parks. 

Edward  and  Mary,  how'ever,  were  both  occupied  with  far  more  serious  matters 
than  issuing  such  proclamations,  and  Elizabeth  had  too  many  reasons  for  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  the  merchant  princes  of  London,  to  insist  upon  a  measure,  I 
always  so  unpopular  in  England,  as  an  extension  of  the  royal  hunting  preserves. 

Stow’s  description  of  the  district  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Tower-hill  is,  I 
however,  much  more  amusing ;  for  he  tells  us  that  near  adjoining  to  the  nunnery  I 
of  the  Minories,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  was  some  time  a  farm,  belonging  to  the  I 
said  nunnery,  at  which  farm  he  had,  in  his  youth,  fetched  many  a  halfpenny-  | 
worth  of  milk,  and  never  had  less  than  three  ale-pints  for  a  halfpenny  in  the  I 
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summer,  nor  less  than  one  ale-quart  for  a  halfpenny  in  the  winter,  always  hot 
from  the  kine,  as  the  same  was  milked  and  strained.  One  Trolop,  and  afterwards 
Goodman,  were  the  fanners  there,  and  had  thirty  or  forty  kine  to  the  pail.  Good¬ 
man’s  son,  being  heir  to  his  father’s  purchase,  let  out  the  groimd,  first  for  grazing 
of  horses,  and  then  for  garden  plots,  and  lived  like  a  gentleman  thereby. 

Rut  of  all  the  courtly  gardens  and  palaces  of  delight  in  which  Elizabeth  and 
her  court  revelled,  that  at  Kenilworth  is  the  most  closely  associated  with  her 
name ;  but  as  the  magnificence  of  the  proud  Leicester  has  been  so  often  and  so 
well  described  before,  we  prefer  dwelling  on  those  annual  exercises  of  arms  which 
were  first  commenced  by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  made  a  vow  to  appear  armed  in  the 
Tilt-yard  at  Westminster  on  the  27th  day  of  every  November  (the  anniversary  of 
the  queen’s  accession),  where  he  offered  to  tilt  with  all  comers  in  honour  of 
her  Majesty.  He  continued  the  queen’s  champion  until  the  thirty-third  year  of 
her  reign,  when,  having  arrived  at  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  George  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was,  in  1500,  invested  with  the  office 
with  much  form  and  solemnity.  When,  from  the  infirmities  of  age.  Sir  Henry  Lee 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  self-imposed  duties,  he  appeared  before  her  Majesty 
to  buckle  on,  in  the  presence  of  bis  august  sovereign,  his  successor’s  armour.  This 
ceremony  being  performed,  he  put  upon  his  own  person  a  side  coat  of  “  black 
velvet,  pointed  under  the  arm,  and  covered  his  head  with  (in  lieu  of  a  helmet)  a 
buttoned  cap  of  the  country  fashion.”  Then,  whilst  music  was  heard  proceeding 
from  a  magnificent  temple  which  had  been  erected  for  the  occasion,  he  presented 
to  the  queen,  through  the  hands  of  three  beautiful  maidens,  a  veil,  curiously 
wrought  and  richly  adorned,  and  other  gifts  of  great  magnificence,  and  declared 
that,  although  his  youth  and  strength  had  decayed,  his  duty,  faith,  and  love 
remained  perfect  as  ever ;  his  hands,  instead  of  wielding  the  lance,  should  now 
be  held  up  in  prayer  for  her  Majesty’s  welfare ;  and  he  trusted  she  would  allow 
him  to  be  her  beadsman  now  that  he  had  ceased  to  incur  knightly  perils  in  her 
service.  The  queen  complimented  him  upon  his  gallantry,  and  desired  that  he 
would  attend  the  future  annual  jousts,  and  direct  the  knigb  .s  in  their  proceedings; 
for,  indeed,  his  virtue  and  valour  in  arms  were  declared  oy  all  to  be  deserving  of 
command.  In  the  course  of  the  good  old  knight’s  career  of  “  virtue  and  valour  in 
arms,”  he  was  joined  by  many  companions  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  in  all 
courtly  and  chivalrous  exercises.  One  duke,  nineteen  earls,  twenty-seven  barons, 
four  knights  of  the  garter,  and  above  a  himdred  and  fifty  other  knights  and 
esquires  are  stated  to  have  taken  part  in  these  annual  feats  of  arms. 

St.  Palaye,  in  his  “hlemoirs  of  Chivalry,”  says  that  in  their  private  castles 
the  gentlemen  practised  the  exercises  which  would  prepare  them  for  the  public 
tournaments.  This,  however,  refers  to  the  period  that  closed  just  half , a  century 
before  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  practising  taking  place  when  real  warfare  was 
conducted  with  express  reference  to  the  laws  of  knighthood  and  the  tournay,  with 
all  its  magnificent  array,  its  minstrels,  its  heralds,  and  its  damosels  in  lofty 
towers — had  its  hard  blows,  its  wounds,  and  sometimes  its  deaths.  The  tourna¬ 
ments  of  Elizabeth’s  days,  and  to  which  Shakspeare  so  often  refers,  were  simply 
“  justes  of  peace and,  while  they  had  all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  old  knightly 
encounters,  were  simply  courtly  pastimes,  not  serious  preparations  for  a  “  well- 
foughten  field.” 

Pageants  and  shoe’s  of  the  most  costly  kind  were  the  favourite  amuse- 
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ments  of  this  coart,  though  the  queen  would  Bometimes  descend  to  more  trivial 
sports.  “  Her  Majesty,"  says  Roland  White,  “  says  she  is  very  well.  This  day 
she  appoints  a  Frenchman  to  doe  feats  upon  a  rope  in  the  Conduit  Court.  To¬ 
morrow  she  hath  commanded  the  beares,  the  bull,  and  the  ape  to  be  bayted  in 
the  Tilt-yard,  and  on  Wednesday  she  will  have  solemne  dancing." 

The  “ape  bearer”  was  always  a  favourite  with  the  English,  and  we  have 
representations  of  him  in  MSS.  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  Shaks- 
pcare's  time  he  had  lost  none  of  his  popularity,  as  we  have  just  shown.  Selden,  in 
his  “  Table  Talk,”  describes  the  solemn  dancing  by  saying  that  “  first  you  had  the 
grave  measures,  then  the  corantoes  and  the  galliards,  and  this  kept  up  with 
ceremony ;  at  last  came  the  Trenchmon  (or  Frenchman)  and  the  cushion.  Then 
all  the  company  danced — my  lord,  my  lady,  the  groom,  and  the  kitchen-maid- 
no  distinction ;  and  thus  the  solemnity  concluded  in  uproar  1” 

Besides  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears,  the  still  more  savage  and  inhuman 
practice  of  whipping  blinded  bears  very  frequently  took  place.  This  was  per¬ 
formed  by  five  or  six  men  standing  circularly  with  whips,  which  they  exercised 
without  mercy.  Poor  Bruin  could  not,  of  course,  escape,  because  of  his  chain,  and 
all  the  defence  he  employed  was  the  throwing  down  all  who  came  within  his 
reach,  tearing  the  whips  out  of  their  hands  and  destroying  them. 

There  is  still  extant  a  licence,  dated  1572,  permitting  one  John  Fowter  to  use 
“  plays  and  games  on  nine  several  Sundays but,  “  because  great  resort  of  people 
is  like  to  come  thereunto,"  he  was  to  have  proper  persons  to  keep  peace  and  quiet 
during  the  continuance  of  such  plays  and  games,  which  were  chiefly  “  shotyuge 
with  the  brode  arrowe,”  “  the  lepping  for  men,”  “  the  pytehynge  the  barre,  aud 
the  lyke.” 

The  sports  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule — the  May  games,  the  church-ales,  and  the 
wakes  were  also  celebrated  pastimes  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first-named  of 
these  was  conducted  with  much  ceremony,  for  the  heads  of  each  parish  chose  the 
“  lord,”  and  he  in  his  turn  appointed  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  guardsmen,  when 
each  of  them  put  on  livery  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  adorned  himself  with  rings, 
baubles,  and  bells.  With  these  comrades  the  Lord  of  Misrule  paraded  to  church ; 
for  Sunday  was,  unfortunately,  the  favourite  day  for  the  procession,  when,  with  the 
all-powerful  attraction  of  a  baud  of  music,  he  triumphed  in  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  congregation  from  the  preacher.  The  day  waa  concluded  with  feasting  and 
dancing,  and  nothing,  with  the  exception  of  the  theatres,  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
Puritans  so  greatly  as  these  wild  and  turbulent  sports. 

Of  the  “  mysteries”  and  “  moralities”  of  the  preceding  ages  we  have  already 
spoken — their  extravagances  were  too  glaring  even  for  the  impolished  times  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  when  such  men  as  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  appeared  we  need  not 
feel  a  shadow  of  surprise  at  the  rapid  decay  of  those  solemn  absurdities. 

The  earliest  patent  of  acting  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  &c.,  is  dated  1574 ; 
but  very  early  in  the  next  century  at  least  fifteen  licensed  theatres  were  opened 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London.  Besides  these  public  theatres,  many  noblemen 
kept,  or  at  least  protected  and  encouraged,  companies  of  players,  who  sometimes 
performed  at  their  bouses  and  sometimes  at  the  common  theatres ;  for  instance, 
Shakspeare’s  “  Romeo  and  Juliet”  was  acted  by  the  “  Lord  Hunsdon’s  servants”  in 
1596.  But  the  best  plays  were  generally  acted  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  where 
the  aristocrats  were  chiefly  in  the  habit  of  assembling.  The  theatre  in  Salisbury- 
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court  was  known  as  The  lAltle  House,  and  the  “  Fortune”  as  the  1  a.<!<  ditto.  The 
Gbbe  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  and,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bear-gardens,  was  frequented  by  an  audience  more  energetic  than  polite. 
Malone  has  it  also  that  many  dramatic  pieces  were  performed  in  the  carriers’  inns, 
in  which  the  comedians  (who,  during  this  reign  first  formed  themselres  into  a 
company)  united  themselves  and  erected  an  occasional  stage.  The  form  of  these 
temporary  playhouses  seems  to  be  preserved  in  our  modern  theatres.  The  galleries 
in  both  are  ranged  over  each  other  on  three  sides  of  the  building.  The  small 
rooms  under  the  lowest  of  these  galleries  answer  to  our  present  boxes.  The  yard 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  pit  as  at  present  in  use.  We  may  suppose  the 
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stage  to  have  been  raised  in  this  area  on  the  fourth  side,  with  its  back  to  the 
gateway  at  which  the  money  for  admirsion  was  taken.  Thus,  in  fine  weather,  a 
playhouse,  not  incommodious,  might  have  been  formed. 

The  flag  hoisted  on  the  front  of  the  theatres  was  only  raised  during  the 
performance,  and  the  price  of  admittance,  as  late  as  1614,  was  only  Is.,  and  at  the 
inferior  theatres  as  low  as  Id.  or  2d.  Some  of  the  chief  spectators,  and  especially 
the  critics,  eat  on  the  stage,  and  paid  from  Gd.  to  Is.  for  their  stools :  they  were 
attended  by  pmges,  who  furnished  them  with  pipes  and  tobacco.  The  theatre  was 
strewn  with  rushes,  and  the  curtain  looped  back,  when  the  play  commenced,  on 
either  side,  for  they  possessed  no  machinery  to  do  what  we  must  now  reluctantly 
perform — viz.,  drop  the  curtain,  and  so  close  for  awhile  the  life  drama  of  England 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  M.  S.  R. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  IN  LOVE. 

BY  TUE  AUTHOK  OF  “  THE  SON-IN-LAW,”  “THE  YELLOW  BOSE,”  ETC. 

V. 

At  two  o'clock  next  morning  Randcuil  made  his  appearance.  He  found 
Madame  Dupastel  alone,  reading  a  book  in  the  chimney-corner.  The  hasty, 
anxious  glance  he  threw  around  the  room  did  not  escape  Ermiuia,  who  said, 
with  a  half-smile — 

“  Be  at  case ;  he  is  not  here.” 

“  Thank  you ;  I  dreaded  meeting  him  again.” 

“Do  you  think  I  let  him  come  every  day,  then? — Fridays,  for  instance?  I 
receive  no  visitors  to-day,  so  we  shall  be  uninterrupted.  I  make  you  an  exception, 
because  your  case  is  a  very  serious  one,  you  know.  Well,  I  succeeded  very  well 
in  that  little  matter  yesterday.  First  let  me  tell  you,  the  young  lady,  or  rather 
the  young  girl,  of  your  choice,  is  very  pretty ;  fine  eyes,  regular  features,  a 
graceful  figure,  too :  not  a  very  animated  countenance,  I  thought ;  but,  take  her 
all  in  all,  very  nice,  very  nice  indeed.  I  see  you  are  a  man  of  taste ;  and  I 
perfectly  imderstand  that  for  such  a  charming  young  creature  a  man  might  do  a 
silly  thing.  Well,  the  poor  thing  was  very  frightened ;  of  course  she  expected  yoK, 
and  therefore  found  me  as  ugly  as  I  found  her  pretty.  And,  do  you  know,  she  says 
1  am  wonderfully  like  her  mamma  I  But  I  managed  to  comfort  her,  and  got  her 
to  understand  that,  her  little  sentimental  journey  being  over,  she  must  go  back  to 
school.  And  back  to  school  1  took  her,  and  made  her  peace  with  Madame  Dinois, 
who  wiU  be  glad  enough  to  hold  her  tongue,  you  know.  So  far,  the  thing  is 
settled.  Now,  what  have  yon  done  ?  Did  you  get  anything  out  of  M.  Lareynie?” 

“  Yes ;  I  got  out  of  him  a  provisional  promise  not  to  cut  my  throat  for  your 
sake ;  which  he  seemed  very  much  to  want  to  do.  As  to  my  marrying  Alice,  he  is 
as  obstinately  set  against  it  as  ever.” 

“  Cut  your  throat  I  That's  so  like  him  I  I  dare  say,  now,  he  had  got  the  most 
absurd  ideas  into  his  head  about  the  nature  of  your  errand  to  me  ?  Of  course  you 
Bi)ared  no  pains  in  undeceiving  him?” 

“  Of  course :  but  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  jealous  man  hear  reason  I” 

“  But  I  hope,”  continued  the  girl,  with  a  gaily  ostentatious  persistence — “I 
hope  you  made  him  understand  you  did  not  care  for  me ;  that  you  never  had  the 
least  idea  of  falling  in  love  with  me,  or  in  any  way  making  yourself  agreeable 
to  me?” 

llandeuil  defended  himself  from  this  raillery  by  a  smile  that  showed  he  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly. 

“  Well,  yes,  I’m  sorry  to  be  forced  to  confess  that  I  told  him  all  that,”  said  he; 
“  and  I  do  believe  it  w'as  that  bit  of  irreverence  against  you  that  wrought  me  all 
my  ill  luck.  All  night,  in  bed  (for  I’m  sure  you  think  well  enough  of  me  to 
believe  that  I  haven’t  shut  my  eyes),  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  1  had  behaved 
like  a  baby.” 

“  Why,  how 

“  I  have,  indeed  I  I  have  spoilt  my  own  game,  by  all  that  cow'ardly  truckling 
to  M.  Lareynie.  I  ought  to  have  driven  the  nail  home,  and — 1  see,  by  your 
eyes,  that  you  understand  me.” 
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“  Well,  perhaps  I  may,”  said  Madame  Dupastcl,  laughing ;  “  but  please  tell 
me  all  the  same  as  if  1  didn’t.” 

“  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  men  are  only  governed  by  their  passioiw. 
M.  Lareynie  has  only  one  passion— his  love  for  you.  By  this  one  absorbing 
affection  all  others  liave  been  dried  up;  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  liis  daughter 
iuclude^,  goes  for  nothing  with  him.  That  being  plain,  what  was  my  proper 
course?  "Why,  to  direet  all  my  efforts  to  that  one  point,  llis  absurd  jealousy 
showed  me  the  one  breach  in  his  armour ;  1  had  only  to  strike  there  and  win. 
Sooner  or  later,  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  get  rid  of  me  as  a  rival.” 

“  You  think  so?” 

“  I  am  certain  of  it.  Nobody  could  be  moderately  in  love  with  you ;  and, 
assuiedly,  between  the  fear  of  losing  you,  and  the  annoyance  of  having  me  for  a 
son-in-law,  no  living  man  could  hesitate  for  an  instant.  M.  Lareynie’s  jealousy 
was  my  life-boat,  if  1  had  only  had  the  sense  to  jump  into  it ;  but,  out  of  a 
stupidity  which  now  seems  unaccountable  to  me,  I  did  not  do  it.  Really,  there 
are  times  when  intelligence  falls  below  instinct.  M.  Lareynie,  finding  that  I  give 
way,  will  do  as  ho  pleases ;  and  so  I  have  spoilt  my  last  chance  by  a  blunder 
which  is - ” 

“  Irreparable,”  said  Ermiaia,  with  affected  gravity. 

Randeuil  hesitated  a  moment,  but  observing  that  a  light  smile  played  around 
the  lips  of  the  young  girl — like  a  soft  breeze  making  the  leaves  of  the  eglantine 
tremble — he  answered,  with  insinuating  sweetness — 

“  Irreparable  ?  What  meaning  can  there  be  in  the  word,  when  it  comes  from 
the  lips  of  her  who  can  easily  remedy  all  ?” 

“  Oh,  good  gracious  I  What  arc  you  threatening  me  with,  talking  in  that 
roundabout  way  ?”  said  Erminia,  pretending  to  be  frightened.  “  Yesterday  you 
made  me  go  all  the  way  to  Chaillot  about  your  love  affairs ;  where  arc  you  going 
to  send  me  to  to-day  ?  No  matter.  I  won’t  leave  my  fireside,  I  tell  you  plainly. 
I’d  rather  give  in  my  resignation  as  your  friend  and  protectress.” 

“  I  won’t  accept  your  resignation  !  What  will  become  of  me  if  you  forsake 
me  ?  Do  continue  to  watch  over  me  I  What  I  ask  will  cost  you  so  little !” 

“  Why,  what  do  you  w-ant  now  ?” 

“  I  want  you  to  permit  me  to  take  up  again  the  thread  which  I  dropped 
yesterday.  I  want  you  to  allow  me  to  humour  a  little,  by  my  behaviour,  the 
jealousy  with  which  M.  Lareynie  has  so  very  gratuitously  honoured  me.” 

“  Very  gocnl,”  interrupted  Madame  Dupastel,  with  a  hearty  laugh.  “  It  is  a 
charming  idea,  and  I’m  not  surprised  at  it — from  you.  I’m  only  surprised  that 
you  don’t  write  for  the  theatres,  considering  what  a  decided  taste  you  have  for 
dramatic  imbroyliof.  Yesterday  it  was  an  elopement ;  to-day  it’s  a  plot  and  a 
mystification  !  But,  by-the-bye,  what  part  have  you  cut  out  for  me  to  play  ?  I 
suppose  I  am  not  to  l)e  dumb  in  it  all  ?” 

“  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  part  you  habitually  phay,”  said  Randeuil, 
entering  into  the  gaiety  of  the  lady. 

“  Oh,  indeed !  Tlien  am  1  an  actress  without  knowing  it  ?  What  is  my 
part  ?” 

“  That  of  a  lady  who  ideascs  everybody  that  sees  her,  and  who,  consequently, 
cannot  prevent  people  falling  in  love  with  her.” 

Madame  Diq)astel  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and,  resting  one  little  finger  on  the 
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dimple  of  her  chin,  fixed  her  two  black  eyes  steadily  upon  the  young  man ;  then, 
after  a  few  moments  of  fascinating  silence,  half-rebuking,  half-coquettish,  she 
said — 

“  I  would  rather  laugh  than  put  myself  out ;  and,  besides,  extravagant  things 
of  this  sort  have  always  a  charm  for  me.  Here  is  a  marriage  to  come  oil  I  In  s 
woman’s  eyes  that  settles  everything.  The  end  being  decided  on,  we  must  take  the 
best  means  that  present  themselves,  if  we  cannot  choose  others.” 

“  Undoubtedly  1"  exclaimed  llandeuil,  with  the  vivacity  which  success  always 
inspires :  “  in  fact,  you  give  your  consent  ?" 

“  Let  me  see.  You  want  to  make  sham  love  to  me?  Well!  perhaps  another 
woman  might  find  the  proposal  impertinent ;  but,  in  love  matters,  I  prefer  the 
parody  to  the  real  play.  So,  if  it  will  serve  your  purpose,  you  may — die  of  love 
for  me.  I  give  you  leave.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  an  angel !”  cried  the  young  man,  drawing  closer  to  her,  with 
involiutary  warmth  of  manner. 

“  You  delivered  that  speech  pretty  well,”  said  Erminia,  retreating  from  the 
threatened  half-caress ;  ”  but  the  curtain  is  not  up  yet.  Let  us  keep  to  business. 
Short-lived  madness  is  the  best  madness,  they  say.  Let  me,  then,  fix  a  date  for 
the  end  of  the  madness  you  are  going  to  feign.  Let  me  see — if  you  are  clever,  as 
I  think  you  are,  a  week  will  do  it,  won’t  it  ?” 

“  A  w'eek  1  AV’hat  can  I  do  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  ?  Do  not  be  generous  by 
halves.  I  should  say  that  a  month - ” 

“A  month!  I  couldn’t  think  of  such  a  thing!  You  want  to  kill  the  poor 
colonel,  I  see !  But  I  shall  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  not  to  tease  him  a  bit 
more  than  is  necessai  y.  Come,  I  will  give  you  a  fortnight.” 

“Well,  it's  a  very  short  allowance;  but  I  cannot  dispute  your  commands.” 

“  It  is  a  settled  thing,  then.  I  grant  you  a  fortnight’s  leave  to  torment  the 
colonel ;  but  mind,  no  elopements,  for  which  I  have  not  the  same  taste  as  your 
Alice  I  And  when  the  fortnight  is  up,  I  am  at  liberty  to  take  my  name  out  of  the 
play-bill.” 

Hippolytus  concealed,  or  tried  to  conceal,  under  a  show  of  gratitude,  the 
annoyance  which  the  side-thrust  at  Alice  gave  him. 

“  Coquette !”  thought  he ;  “  it  is  not  out  of  any  desire  to  help  me  that  she  does 
this :  she  only  wants  to  aggravate  that  venerable  Strephon,  whom  she  hates  in  her 
heart.  I'll  be  bound.  She  always  looks  spiteful  when  she  speaks  of  Alice,  confound 
the  woman !” 

Madame  Dupastel,  meanwhile,  studied,  with  keen,  swift  side-looks,  the 
changing  countenance  of  her  visitor,  and  guessed,  by  the  fine  intuition  of  a 
woman’s  wits,  that  she  was  now  the  subject  of  some  disparaging  reflections.  A 
melancholy  half-smile  overspread  her  features. 

“Be  frank,  sir!”  said  she,  in  a  soft  yet  penetrating  voice.  “Just  now  you 
called  me  an  angel,  but  at  this  moment  you  would  like  to  give  me  another  name— 
and  all  for  a  giddy  word !  for  I  neither  meant  to  wound  you  nor  to  speak  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  your  fair  idol.  Indeed,  there  is  neither  caprice  nor  unkindness  in 
my  behaviour  to  M.  Lareynie.  And  if  I  had  not,  from  the  first,  conceived  a 
degree  of  esteem  for  you,  I  should  not  have  lent  myself  to  yoim  scheme  in  this 
way.  If  we  should  become  mcml)ers  of  the  same  family,  I  should  be  your  mother- 
in-law  ;  but  I  confess  it  would  be  painful  to  me  to  have  no  other  claim  upon  your 
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good-will.  Well !  I  have  beanl  your  confession,  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — I 
feel  as  if  I  should  like  you  to  hear  mine !  I  wish  you  were  fifty  1” 

“  I  swear,  madamc,  that  I  have  found  grey  hairs  in  my  head  since  yesterday.”. 

“  I  don’t  see  them,  but  I  am  bound  to  believe  you ;  so  there  is  an  end  of  my 
I  scruples.  Listen,  then,  to  my  confession.  No  doubt  you  think  the  idea  of  my 

uarrying  M.  Lareynie  rather  a  singular  one?” 
j  Itandeuil  did  not  suppress  the  fact  that  the  situation  liad,  hitherto,  seemed  to 
him  an  inexplicable  one;  and  Madame  Dupastcl  made  her  confession  in  words 
which  we  need  not  repeat  in  detail.  It  amounted  to  this :  her  first  marriage,  with 
I  s  young  husband,  having  been  unfortunate  for  her,  she  had  resolved,  in  future,  to 

I  be  “an  old  man’s  darling”  rather  than  “  a  young  man's  slave” — just  the  old  story 

I  —and,  in  the  meantime,  said  she,  her  coquetry  was  only  a  mask :  “  a  woman  must 

sometimes  smile,  if  only  to  conceal  that  she  has  been  weeping.” 
j  “This,”  continued  the  lovely  woman,  “is  my  confession;  and  now,  if  you 
.  should  think  I  infuse  any  unnecessary  amount  of  playful  malice  into  anything  I 
do,  I  give  you  full  permission  to  retaliate.  But  do  not  frown  as  you  did  just  now, 
aud  say  to  yourself,  '  What  a  bad  woman  she  is !’  " 

“Never!”  exclaimed  Randeuil,  with  great  warmth — “never!  I  will  always 
say  you  are  kind,  and  beautiful,  and  good !  You  read  my  soul,  I  see :  cannot  you 
DOW  read  that  I  repent  of  having  done  wrong  to  your  generous  nature,  aud  that  I 
ask  your  forgiveness  ?  On  my  knees  I  ask  it !”  And  Randeuil  was  half-kneeling, 
when  the  bell  rang  without,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  visitor. 

“  Good  heavens !  that’s  the  very  man !”  cried  Erminia,  more  disturbed  than 
might  have  been  expected,  perhaps. 

“  Are  you  sure  'i" 

“  Quite.  But  I  did  not  expect  him  to-day.  AVhat  will  he  say,  seeing  you  here  ?” 

“  Say  ?  What  matters  'i  The  curtain  rises — the  scene  opens !" 

“  No,  no,  I  can’t !  Get  up !  lie’s  just  upon  us !  Sit  down !” 

“  No,  indeed ;  the  opportunity  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  Now  then !” — and 
Randeuil  knelt,  and  seized  Erminia’s  hand. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  let  in  the  colonel.  Feigning  the 
embarrassment  of  a  lover  disturbed  at  his  devotions  before  the  shrine,  the  young 
man  turned  his  head,  and,  without  any  pretence  of  haste,  resumed  his  seat. 

VI. 

At  the  sight  of  a  man  on  his  knees  before  Madame  Dupastel,  the  poor  old 
soldier  let  slip  a  little  cry  of  pain,  and  darted  forward.  But  his  legs  only  bore 
him  steadily  to  the  middle  of  the  room :  there  they  failed  him ;  his  knees  shook, 
and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  table,  he  would  have  fallen  down.  Seeing  him 
totter,  Erminia  sprang  forward,  and  supported  him  in  her  arms ;  while  Randeuil, 
from  a  mere  instinct  of  common  humanity,  brought  him  an  arm-chair,  into 
which  he  sank  down,  dumb,  and  pale  as  death. 

“  He  is  not  well !”  said  Erminia,  frightened.  “  Make  haste  I  Do  not  ring. 
You  will  find  my  smelling-salts  on  the  toilet-table  in  my  room !” 

Randeuil  was  hurrying  forward  to  obey  her,  but  as  he  touched  the  handle  of 
the  door  the  colonel  revived,  and  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  chair. 

“  In  your  room !”  ho  cried,  looking  at  the  lady  with  an  incredulous  eye.  “  Are 
you  sending  him  into  your  room  ?” 

Madame  Dupastel  bade  Randeuil  stop  by  a  sign  with  her  hand,  while  with  tlie 
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other  she  laid  the  colonel  back  in  his  chair.  Uaudeuil,  wanting  to  make  himself 
useful,  but  not  knowing  what  to  do,  picked  up  M.  Lareyuic's  hat  and  cane  (which 
had  fallen  down),  and  replaced  them  gently  upon  the  table.  He  got  no  thanks  for 
this  little  attention,  for  the  colonel's  eyes  dashed  dre,  as  he  said,  hoarsel}’ — 

“  You  should  have  taken  up  my  glove,  sir !” — and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  dung  one  of  his  gloves  at  Uaudeuil.  It  fell  short  of  his  face,  however, 
and  dropped  upon  the  door. 

Once  more  our  friend  llip^wlytus  stooi)ed  down,  picked  up  the  harmless  pro¬ 
jectile,  and  placed  it  in  the  hat  of  the  enraged  old  gentleman,  who,  instead  of 
appearing  conciliated  or  softened,  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  get  up  and  approach 
the  young  man.  Erminia,  however,  managed  to  wliisper  to  Kandeuil  a  few  hurrietl 
words  of  remonstrance :  “  You  will  kill  him  if  you  go  on  like  this,”  said  she ;  “  I 
have  never  seen  him  so  ill.  Go  away  now;  this  is  enough  for  a  beginning, 
1  think.” 

llandeuil  hcsit.ated  for  a  moment ;  but,  redecting  that  to  pixsh  a  success  too 
for  is  the  way  to  undo  it,  he  bowed  low  to  his  kind  protectress,  and  left  the  room. 

After  his  departure,  Madame  Dupastel  felt  as  much  embarrassed  as  if  the  scene 
just  closed  h':ul  been  a  genuine  performance.  She  shut  the  piano,  re-arranged  some 
books  upon  the  table,  poked  the  fire  unnecessarily,  and,  when  these  little  resources 
were  exhausted,  sat  down  upon  the  conversation-chair. 

“  How  are  you  now,  colonel?”  she  said,  softly  enough,  venturing  a  side-look 
at  the  old  man,  who  had,  all  this  time,  maintained  stern  silence  and  the  sternest 
of  attitudes. 

JI.  Lareynie  lifted  his  eyes,  and  reified,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  in 
a  voice  which  was  faiut  from  exhaustion — 

“  Is  it  customary  to  ask  a  man  how  he  feels,  after  stabbing  him  with  a  dagger?” 

The  real,  deep  sadness  with  which  these  words  were  spoken  produced  a  much 
more  painful  effect  on  the  mind  of  Erminia  than  the  most  energetic  reproaches 
could  have  done.  She  looked  compassionately  at  M.  Lareynie.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes  he  seemed  to  have  become  several  years  older,  and  his  voice  was  as 
weak  and  tremulous  as  that  of  a  man  dangerously  ill.  Erminia  repented  of  the 
plot  to  which  she  had  made  hei-self  a  party  with  Kandeuil ;  if  she  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  this  re.oction  in  her  feelings  she  would  assuredly  never  have  entered  into  it. 

“  Poor  man !”  said  she  to  herself ;  “  he  loves  me  more  than  I  thought  he  did !” 
And  then  to  M.  Lareynie,  almost  affectionately,  “  Do  you  feel  very  ill  indeed  ?’’ 

M.  Lareynie  rose,  with  funereal  solemnity  of  manner,  and  looked  very  much 
like  a  criminal  making  ready  to  hear  his  doom  pronounced.  He  laid  the  hand 
which  he  had  ungloved  upon  liis  heart,  and  said — 

“  It  is  th  re  that  my  illness  lies — there.  Oh,  Erminia !  You  knew  that  I  loved 
you,  worshipped  you,  lived  for  you,  and  yet  you  deceive  me  thus!  You  have 
killed  me.  At  my  age  a  dagger  stroke  like  this  does  not  wound  merely — it  slays!” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  colonel  had  ever  alluded  to  his  age,  and 
Madame  Dupastel  thought  to  herself  he  viml  be  going  to  die  in  reality.  If  any¬ 
body  may  bo  supposed  likely  to  die  of  love,  surely  it  is  an  old  man.  A 
pang  of  remorse  shot  through  her  bosom,  and  she  forgot  for  the  moment  her 
promise  to  Kandeuil.  She  saw  before  her  only  the  poor  old  man,  pale,  hollow- 
eyed,  wrinkled,  ready  to  drop  on  the  carjKJt,  holding  his  hand  to  his  heart  ns  if 
to  stanch  the  blood ;  and  she  tnadc  him  sit  beside  her,  and  began  to  talk  cheerfully 
and  kindly  to  him. 
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“  Come,  colonel,  be  reasonable,  and  let  us  talk  quietly.  You  know  your  jealousy 
is  absurd,  and  that  you  are  altogether  in  the  wrong,  as  usual !” 

“  /  in  the  wrong !’’  cried  he. 

“  Yes,  you  in  the  wrong.  Let  me  explain.  You  have  taken  seriously,  I  might 
Bay  tragically,  a  little  bit  of  comedy  in  which  I  regret  having  played  the  part  I 
did  play.  This  scene  was  yot  vp  beforehand  between  M.  Randeuil  and  me.  lie 
is  in  love  with  your  daughter,  as  you  know,  and  he  implored  me  to  give  him  wliat 
help  1  could  in  gaining  her  hand.  Your  repeated  refusals  to  listen  to  him  left 
him  without  hope  of  success  through  any  of  the  ordinary  channels ;  and  it  was 
f  arranged  that  he  was  to  try  and  force  you  to  reverse  your  decision  by  working 
;  upon  your  attachment  for  me.  It  was  a  foolish  scheme,  I  know,  and  I  beg  pardon 
[  for  my  share  in  furthering  it.  Serious  feelings  should  not  be  played  with,  and, 
in  all  things,  the  straight  road  is  the  best.  Fortunately  the  mischief,  in  this  case, 
is  not  irreparable.  You  see,  we  are  all  in  the  wrong.  You  Jirnt^  colonel ;  for, 
between  you  and  me,  your  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  Alice  with  this  young 
man  is  not  at  all  reasonable ;  besides,  if  I  became  her  step-mother,  everybody 
would  lay  it  to  mo,  and  I  do  not  care  to  bear  your  sins  in  that  way.  Now,  if  you 
want  me  to  forgive  you  your  absurd  suspicions  and  jealousies,  promise  me  at  once 
to  give  your  consent  to-morrow  to  M.  Ilandeuil’a  marrying  Alice.  Come, 
Adolphus,  give  me  your  hand  and  say,  ‘  Yes !’  ’’ 

Now,  “  Adolphus”  was  a  talisman  which  Aladame  Dupastel  only  resorted  to  in 
extreme  cases,  and  to  which  M.  Lareynio  had  hitherto  refused  nothing ;  for,  like 
other  old  men  of  his  stamp,  he  was  fanatically  fond  of  being  called  by  his  Christian 
name.  This  time,  however,  it  failed  to  produce  its  accustomed  effect. 

“  Oh,  madame,”  said  he,  smiling  bitterly,  “  spare  me  explanations  which  I 
have  not  asked  for.  I  never  doubted  the  resources  of  your  imagination ;  but 
jealousy  is  quick -sighted,  madame,  and  I  am  not  a  child  to  believe  all  I  hear.” 

“  I  know  you  are  not  a  child,”  replied  Erminia ;  “  but  people  can  be  unreason¬ 
able  even  at  your  age ;  and  I  think,  when  I  volunteer  an  explanation  which  nothing 

compelled  me  to  offer,  you  are  bound  to  believe  me.  You  ought  to  be  satisfied - ” 

“  I  am  satisfied,”  said  M.  Lareynie,  tragically ;  “  but  it  is  of  your  perfidy, 
your  disloyalty,  your  treason,  madame  I” 

“  Come,  come,  colonel,  a  truce  to  this  sort  of  thing !"  said  the  girl,  whose  com¬ 
passion  was  quite  cured  by  the  energetic  gesticulation  of  the  old  man,  whose  voice 
had  now  quite  recovered  its  fulness  and  firmness :  “  your  martial  habits  are  getting 
the  better  of  you.  Try  and  remember  that  you  are  in  a  lady’s  drawing-room,  and 
not  on  a  field  of  battle.” 

“  I  wish  to  God  I  were  on  a  field  of  battle !”  exclaimed  the  old  soldier. 

“  Really,  you  would  not  get  much  credit  out  of  conquering  me"  said  Erminia, 
“  for  just  now  I  feel  quite  hors  tie  combat."  And  she  rose  with  the  cold  indifference 
'  of  a  woman  who  feels  that  her  visitor  has  stayed  too  long.  Without  offering  any 
resistance  to  this  silent  command,  M.  Lareynie  took  up  his  hat  and  cane. 

'^Allien,  madame!"  said  he,  looking  gloomily  at  Erminia. 

“  All  7'eruir,  colonel !”  said  Erminia,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile ;  “  come 
again  when  you  can  be  reasonable.  Meanwhile,  take  care  of  yourself ;  at  your 
age  you  have  just  said,  you  know,  too  much  excitement  may  have  fatal  results.” 

“  At  my  age,  madame,”  retorted  the  enraged  old  fellow,  as  ho  left  the  room, 
“  a  man  is  not  too  old  to  kill  a  coxcomb,  and  punish  a  coquette,” 
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COUNT  CAVOUR. 

Day  dawn’d  on  vino-clad  Italy,  and  red  the  rising  beams 
>  lush'd  o’er  the  land  of  heroes'  hopes  and  poets'  happy  dresms, 

Dyed  deep  her  marble  mountain  bides,  rush'd  rosy  through  her  plains, 
.And  darkly  tinged  her  sunny  seas  with  broad  empurpled  stains. 

The  long,  cold  night  of  helpless  right ;  the  starless,  breezciess  sky 
Were  fleeting  past,  the  spectre  chill  of  gloomy  hours  pone  by — 

A  phantom  dread  of  terrors  dead,  a  hideous,  crawling  thing — 

Before  the  storm-driv'n  winds  of  uiorn,  loud-voiced,  and  swift  of  wing. 

Before  the  tempest- clouds  of  day,  full  charged  with  fury's  gale, 

Dense  with  revenge's  memories  deep,  with  hatred's  anger  pale ; 

Red-hot  with  freedom’s  lightning  fire,  fierce  with  defiant  pri(ie. 

Which  on  Old  Rome's  republic  homes  pour  forth  their  bloody  tide. 

Forth  looked  he  from  his  realm  of  thought  upon  that  daybreak  dread, 
That  fearful  breaking  of  the  tombs  above  the  rising  dead; 

That  pang  of  life  quick  starting  through  the  pulseless,  nerveless  earth  ; 
A  people's  labouring  agony,  a  nation's  fiery  burth. 

Ilis  life !  his  life !  for  all  his  life  this  vision  on  his  sight 

H.is  risen  through  the  toilsome  day  and  through  the  weary  night ! 

This  pictured  scene  of  wrong  and  rage  in  mortal  strife,  before ; 

Behind,  a  fetter's  shiver'd  links,  a  duugcon's  shutter'd  door. 

Ill  front  the  grasp  of  vengeful  anna,  the  lurid  glare  of  hate ; 

Behind,  chisp’il  hamD.  and  6;niling  brows,  and  reason's  calm  debate  : 

For  all  his  life  he's  toil’d  for  this — now  roll  storm-clouds  away ! 

'l  is  nothing  all  that  he  has  done— his  work  begins  to-day. 

His  work  begiias — why  droops  his  head?  why  falls  his  nerve’ess  hand. 
While  waiting  on  his  mind  an.l  voice  a  rescued  people  stand? 

Why  feeble  grows  the  quickening  pulse,  disturb  a  tbe  restless  brain  ? 
Why  languid  beats  the  fluttering  heart?  why  throbs  the  swelling  vein? 

Was  there  no  glorious  battle-fie'd  to  claim  his  parting  sigh? 

Was  there  no  day  of  bright  success  in  which  for  him  to  die? 

Whv  nobly  fell  the  lesser  stars  in  th.at  exultant  strife. 

Whilst  he  to  fever's  uoisome  grasp  gives  up  his  struggling  life? 

This  is  his  day — oh.  give  it  him ! — since  in  that  struggle  brief 
Died  greatly  beardless  boys  and  men,  the  vassal  and  the  chief; 

Let  him,  too,  meet  time’s  end  like  them  with  triumph  on  his  brow ; 
There  stays  his  task  1 — oh,  let  him  ask  an  hour  of  respite  now  I 

He’ll  leave  to  every  patriot  fall'n  a  n.ation’s  grateful  tears; 

He’ll  leave  to  every  martyr'd  head  the  hallow'd  love  of  years ; 

He  could  have  died  as  these  have  died;  he  lived  to  take  the  weight. 

The  ceaseless  care,  the  straining  toil,  of  this  new-risen  State. 

The  spirit  war,  the  ment.al  pain,  and  then  his  country’s  peace ; 

These  are  the  work,  and  tins  the  gain :  then  let  life's  contest  cease ; 

But  if  it  must  be  even  here,  not  thus.  Great  Power  above ! 

Let  all  his  past  plead  for  him  now,  Spirit  of  deathless  love  ! 

Oh !  spare  him  from  the  darken’d  room,  bush’d  voice,  and  muilled  tread. 
The  loathsome  breath  of  pestihnee,  the  sick  and  sleeplcs.s  bed. 

The  tortured  sense,  the  wandering  mind,  dim  eye,  and  failing  limb. 

Are  there  no  coward  fools  on  earth?  is  this  the  doom  for  him? 


Close  fast  his  eyes  !  'tis  over  now — “  God’s  noblest  work  lies  there — " 

A  man  with  .spirit  strong  to  wi'l,  with  soul  set  firm  to  bear ; 

With  reason  stern,  with  judgment  calm,  and  feeling’s  finest  tone, 

With  all  which  keeps  that  Image  clear,  our  hearts  bend  low  to  own. 

Thank  Him  who  made  for  many,  such.  Earth’s  fairest  lands  would  grow 
'I'lie  lie’l  for  passion’s  fiercest  wrath,  for  misery’s  direst  woe. 

Could  not  the  souls,  now  whispering  still,  in  grief,  thy  name,  Cavour, 

M  ith  reverend  thanks  bow  down  to  bless  His  n.nne  for  many  more. 

ALrsoJt  Pkxx. 
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The  more  I  reflect  on  the  Volunteer  movement  the  greater  is  my  admiration 
of  its  blessings  and  advantages.  A  defender  of  my  country  myself,  I  can  speak 
from  observation  amongst  my  comrades,  as  well  as  from  the  confidences  they 
ksve  reposed  in  me,  privately,  in  moments  of  refreshment  and  relaxation.  1 
ought  to  say,  however,  before  1  go  into  this  matter,  that  the  satisfaction  1  derive 
from  having  rallied  round  the  colours  of  the  10th  Tower  Hamlets  is  purely  classical. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  feel,  when  I  sally  out  to  drill,  that  I  am  one  of  the  hundred 
thousand  who  sprang  from  the  earth  at  the  first  sound  of  danger,  like  the  armed 
men  we  read  of  in  Lempricre’s  learned  Dictionary.  This,  however,  is  mere  senti¬ 
ment,  you  will  say.  Well,  it  is  a  sublime  sentiment ;  and  it  is  enough  alone  to 
elevate  me  above  the  loss  of  time,  expenditure  of  money,  colds  in  the  head,  the 
ehaff  of  boys,  and  other  incidental  annoyances  which  we  find  ever  strewn  in  the 
path  of  Duty. 

But  there  are  other  pleasures  and  advantages  which  I  do  not  affect  to  despise, 
■uce  they  appear  to  weigh  so  much  with  the  youth — and,  indeed,  with  a  good 
of  the  middle-age — of  the  country.  If  you  have  a  nice,  figure — a  fine 
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figure,  a  sturdy  figure — a  neat  little  figure — you  join  the  Volunteers,  and  there 
you  are !  If  you  wish  to  grow  a  moustache,  and  luven’t  courage  to  start  one  in 
your  capacity  of  lawyer,  fishmonger,  grocer’s  young  man,  or  what-not,  you  become 
a  Volunteer ;  and  then  it  is  almost  a  duty  to  cultivate  what  has  been  so  aptly  called 
the  “  manly  appendage  for  it  is  a  first  law  of  military  science — (and  not  the 
least  dillicult  for  the  Volunteer  to  comply  with) — that  a  soldier  should  look  like  a 
soldier.  However,  growing  a  moustache  is  half  the  battle :  the  process  is  tolerably 
easy,  and  the  result  is  ennobling! 

And  then,  again,  how  many  men  are  there  under  the  gross  and  unnatural 
tyranny  of  women,  who  liud  a  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers  1  You  are 
“engaged;”  then  must  you  ilangle  at  the  fair  one’s  waist — or,  to  use  language 
that  will  bo  more  generally  understood — then  must  you  devote  every  evening  of 
youi'  existence  to  attending  her  abroad,  or  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  music  at 
home.  Of  course,  a  little  of  this  is  very  agreeable — say,  three  evenings  a  week; 
but  many  a  once  light-hearted  young  man  knows  how  the  silken  cord,  so  delight¬ 
fully  fast  and  loose  at  first,  is  gradually  drawn  in,  till  at  length  he  hardly  dare  call 
his  soul  his  ow'u.  His  companions  have  to  be  cut,  his  amusements  (generally  voUd 
“  degraded  ” — a  quiet  game  at  bowls  or  billiards  degraded  1  an  innocent  Saturday 
tripe-supper  and  a  song  degraded !)  have  to  be  given  up — ho  must  not  spend  aa 
hour  in  the  invigorating  conversation  which  obtains  amongst  his  Sex,  when  the 
other  sex  is  not  present.  That  is  one  bond-slave.  Thou  there  is  the  other — the 
married  one,  whose  chains  hang  palpably  about  him,  aud  the  clank  of  which  u 
distinctly  audible  to  the  keen  car  of  friendship,  whenever  he  hapyuens  to  he  cut 
luther  late,  with  or  without  the  key.  What  lies  this  poor  wretch  Inis  to  tell,  in 
order  to  buy  his  liberty  for  an  evening  occasionally  I  What  byyxicrisies,  what 
forgeries  and  false  pretences  has  he  to  stoop  to  and  to  involve  his  friends  in !  If 
he  accepts  Brown’s  invitation  to  a  quiet  dinner  at  Greenwich  or  Richmond,  he  has 
to  organize  telegraphic  messages  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  which  reach  him  just 
os  he  sits  down  to  a  comfortable  rubber  by  his  own  iireeide,  or  while  he  is  maritally 
engaged  in  traiuing  the  honeysuckle  round  Mrs.  Jones’s  chamber  window,  lie 
Las  to  send  his  wife  a  hurried  scrawl,  written  in  apparent  agitation,  announcing 
that  poor  Brov.n  has  been  arrested  for  debt,  and  imjilorcs  that  he  (Jones)  will 
come  to  liira — that  refusal  is  impcsbible.  And  Brown,  should  he  sulisequently  meet 
Mrs.  Jones,  will  tell  her  that  Jones’s  conqiany  was  an  inexpressible  comfort  to 
him  at  that  trying  time,  though  the  debt  only  amounted  to  seventeen  shillingi 
and  sixpence. 

Now  these  subterfuges  are  not  only  demoralizing  to  the  mind  ;  but,  since  the 
most  ingenious  of  them  only  serves  for  once,  they  are  torturing  to  the  inventioD. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  tho  poet  to  sing  that  he’ll  warrant  he’ll  find  an  excuse  for 
the  glass,  but  we  are  not  all  poets,  and  this  is  a  practical  question.  However,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  join  tho  Volunteers — the  thing  is  done.  One  evasion  servei 
for  all  occasions.  Duty  calls.  There’s  drill.  There’s  rifle-practice.  There’i 
marching  out.  There  is  the  duty  of  dining  with  your  commanding  officer — which 
octnirs  every  tune  you  are  invited  to  men's  parties  anywhere. 

But,  subterfuge  aside,  how  delightful  is  iho  ease  and  freedom  of  tho  marchings 
out — if  tho  weather  is  only  fine!  Tho  healthy  tramp,  the  emulation,  the  joke, 
the  lilK-rtine  short  pipe,  tho  pot  of  porter  at  the  roadside  inn  with  your  jovial 
comrades,  the  song  iu  chorus  as  you  march  homeward  like  a  band  of  big  boy*— 
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what  enjoyments  are  these !  Ah,  now  I  know  why  “  The  girl  I  left  behind  me” 
is  such  an  exhilarating  air ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  military  have  ceased  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  against 
us  civilians  in  society :  which  is  a  great  satisfaction.  Hitherto,  whenever  their 
scarlet  coats  ap]ieared  in  any  assembly,  the  sweet  and  flattering  glances  from 
woman's  eyes,  which  had  previously  been  distributed  with  something  like  equality 
throughout  the  room,  were  immediately  focussed  on  the  scarlet  objects,  to  the 
deprivation  and  mortification  of  men  quite  us  brave,  and,  I  even  flatter  myself, 
as  handsome.  Who  had  the  most  eng.agiug  partners  then  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
being  witty  or  wise,  while  the  fair  creature  at  your  side  is  thinking  of  another 
man’s  chivalric  deportment,  his  splendid  uniform,  his  beautiful  wing  whiskers,  and 
his  wickedness — thinking  of  him,  too,  as  a  creature  devoted  to  death  and  glory  V 
No  use  whatever.  You  only  increase  your  own  mortification.  The  only  conso¬ 
lation  is,  that  when  the  oflicers  are  out  of  sight  you  will  probably  be  taken  into 
consideration  again — as  a  marrying  man.  That  is  to  say — to  them  the  flirtation, 
to  you  the  matrimony :  a  dispensation  infamously  unjust  on  the  face  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Volunteer  movement  has  altered  that  state  of  things  a  little,  ire  are 
devoted  to  death  and  glory  now,  aud  may  change  the  absurd  costume  in  which 
gentlemen  apjTear  in  the  evenings,  and  magpies  all  the  year  round,  to  don  an 
elegant  martial  costume.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  us  make  as  leonine  a  figure 
as  any  regular ;  aud,  at  any  rate,  we  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  as  oflicers 
aud  gentlemen,  and  the  Fair  arc  expected  to  smile  on  us  with  equal  interest  and 
fascination. 

I  don’t  know,  though,  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  \’oluntec*r,  however  hauilsoine 
(unless  he  happened  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money),  so  much  admired  as  the 
young  gentleman  in  our  drawing  seems  to  be.  Still,  I  daresay  it  is  quite  correct 
—from  the  life,  no  doubt.  And  this  points  the  advantage  of  the  A'olunteer 
movement  to  the  non-military  sex :  it  extends  the  area  of  legitimate  flirtixtion. 
The  smile  of  Beauty  is  the  hero’s  due  reward ;  and  society  always  allows  something 
for  the  fascination  of  full-dress  uniform.  And  hence,  I  say,  the  uprising  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  armed  for  the  defence  of  our — what  shall  I  call  it  V — Island 
Home — has  done  much  to  promote  a  pastime  which  is  said  to  become  more  popular 
amongst  the  daughters  of  England  every  day.  Well,  let  it  be  so.  I  will  not,  on 
this  occasion,  warn  the  youthful  Volunteer  that  the  nearer  the  song  of  the  syrens 
—the  more  they  appear  above  water,  so  to  8i)cak — the  gre.ater  is  his  danger.  But 
to  the  syrens  themselves  I  will  say,  “  Consider  your  country.  Flatter  the  patriotic 
Volunteer  with  your  eyes,  your  soft  voice,  your  nameless  blandishments  un¬ 
numbered,  if  you  please — the  young  man  deserves  it.  But  leave  him  to  his 
country,  nor  seek  to  divert  his  arm  to  the  turning  of  the  matrimonial  mangle.” 
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Ox  the  plains  of  ITycres,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  sea  as  tranquil  and  blue  aa 
ever  sparkled  in  the  bay  of  lia'ia,  are  ruiua,  called  indiscriminfitely  Manare,  or 
Almauarc,  and  which  antiquarians  assert  can  be  traced  to  the  Homans.  These 
ruins  are  ill-preserved,  consisting  only  of  a  few  pieces  of  wall,  broken-down  arches, 
and  a  large  brick  inclosure  ;  all,  however,  clearly  discernible,  amidst  a  wilderness  of 
thicket  and  creeping  plants  of  every  description. 

Nature,  as  if  resolved  on  humbling  man,  and  on  atoning  for  the  humiliation, 
here  contrasts  her  own  eternal  youth  with  the  short-lived  duration  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  has  flung  over  the  straggling  fragments  a  robe  which  each  si)ring 
restores  to  its  early  and  unrivalled  splendour.  On  this  favoured  ground  trees  of 
all  kinds  flourish  in  savage  luxuriance,  and  the  otherwise  melancholy  ruins  are 
transforme<l  by  her  mtgic  touch  into  a  scene  of  verdure  and  glowing  beauty. 
U'he  pistachio-nut,  wild  fig,  swcetbrier,  pomegranate,  each  and  all,  contribute 
their  liveliest  hues  to  render  this  a  spot  as  brilliant  as  it  is  enchanting. 

Between  the  ruins  and  the  .sea  stands  a  clump  of  colos-nal  pines,  that  serve  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  a  landmark.  They  allow  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  penetrate 
their  branches,  nor  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow  at  their  feet ;  yet,  when  the  evening 
breeze  springs  up,  these  giant  trees  seem  to  res’wnd  in  softly  plaintive  murmurs  to 
the  water  gently  rippling  on  the  shore. 

To  the  right  of  these  trees,  at  the  base  of  a  gradually  sloping  hill,  are  several 
white  and  picture.scpie-lookiug  houses :  they  are  generally  but  two  stories  high, 
with  a  deep  veranda  in  front,  which  is  6Uj)ported  on  cither  side  by  two  elegant¬ 
looking  columns.  Their  owners  usually  occupy  the  second  floor,  leaving  their  best 
apartments  for  strangers,  who,  whether  from  a  love  of  solitude,  or  for  the  sake  of 
health,  all  appear  to  prefer  living  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  ;  or,  what  is 
still  more  probable,  they  like  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  whose  breeze  is  doubly  welcome 
in  the  somewhat  enervating  climate  of  the  South.  Seldom  does  it  occur  that  there 
is  not  aa  agreeable  intimacy  subsisting  between  the  owners  of  these  houses  and 
their  lodgers.  It  woul  1  be  diflicult  for  an  Englishman  to  maintain  his  reserve, 
or  a  Parisian  his  indifference,  Ixmcjith  such  a  sky,  and  where  all  is  bloom  and 
verdure,  flowers  and  sunshine. 

About  fifteen  years  since,  the  prettiest  of  these  dwellings  belonged  to  a 
Dr.  Assandri,  a  Milanese  by  birth,  but  who  had  Ijcen  naturalized  in  France, 
where  he  had  married.  Left  a  widower,  with  an  only  daughter,  the  doctor 
divided  his  time  between  her  and  his  patients,  lie  had  great  repute  as  a  medical 
man,  and  people  ciime  from  long  distances  to  consult  him.  In  a  very  remarkable 
degree  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  penetration  :  it  was  with  him  as  much  a  natural 
gift  as  the  result  of  long  experience ;  and  it  proved  especially  useful  in  the  exami- 
nat'ou  of  consumptive  patients,  for  whom,  liitherto,  the  wisest  physicians  have 
discovered  no  better  remedy  than  “  a  residence  in  a  warm  climate.” 

In  the  autumn  of  every  year  he  gazed  on  numerous  arrivals,  that  had  taken 
flight,  like  birds,  at  the  first  approach  of  winter — fragile  and  beautiful  English 
girls,  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  cold  damiw  of  their  own  fogs,  and  the  fever 
bequeathed  them  by  crowdetl  and  hcjited  saloons — statesmen,  worn  out  by  a 
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parliamentary  campaign— young  men  exhausted  by  excesses,  which  had  made 
them  old  at  thirty — and,  lastly,  were  those,  the  most  unfortunate,  who,  go  where 
they  may,  carry  within  their  own  bosoms  the  fatal  seeils  of  consumption  and  death : 
who  vainly  seek,  in  climes  that  ripen  the  orange  and  citron,  the  health  that  will 
never  return,  and  feel,  as  it  were,  life  fast  ebbing  awiiy,  eveii  at  the  moment 
they  are  inhaling  a  heavenly  atmosphere — in  a  manner  similar  to  the  children  of 
criminals,  who,  in  an  honourable  and  unblemished  career,  never  succeed  in  escaping 
the  curse,  or  obliterating  the  traces,  of  the  past ! 

Dr.  .iVssandri  had  for  all  a  consolatory  word,  kind  advice,  unwearied  attention, 
as  the  case  might  require.  People  did  declare  he  had  effected  permanent  cures 
where  his  brother  physicians  in  London  and  Paris  had  only  despaired.  But, 
spite  of  indefatigable  labour  and  frequent  success,  the  doctor’s  prosperity  continued 
very  limited,  and  the  best  part  of  his  worlily  goods  w.as  the  house  in  Almanare, 
with  its  pretty  garden,  a  small  vineyard,  and  a  few  olive  trees.  The  cause  of  his 
poverty  is  soon  told,  for  good  Dr.  Assandri  gave  to  the  poor  with  one  hand  what 
he  had  received  from  the  rich  with  the  other.  From  May  to  October  (the  quiet 
season  in  Hycres),  fevers  are  very  prevalent,  arising,  it  is  urged,  from  the  frequent 
proximity  to  stagnant  water.  At  such  times  the  doctor  would  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  jxxtr  sufferers.  All  his  little  winter  savings  vanished  in  procuring 
wine,  broth,  provisions  of  all  sorts,  which  were  Ciirefiilly  prejiared  by  his  d.aughter, 
and  then  taken  by  the  do<'tor  himself  to  the  invalids.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
doctor  visited  all  his  patients.  And  if  in  the  evening  his  purse  was  rather  light, 
he  consoled  himself  by  the  thought  that  his  heart  wiis  almost  equally  so ;  for  had 
he  not  imparted  comfort  and  health  to  his  less  fortunate  neighbours? 

However,  there  was  one  subject  which  weighed,  every  now  and  then,  heavily 
on  this  good  man’s  mind,  and  clouded  his  intelligent  brow.  His  daughter,  Susan, 
whom  he  idolised,  would  be,  in  another  month,  eighteen.  Scarcely  could  he 
repress  a  sigh  on  recollecting  how  sm.all  would  be  the  marriage  portion  of  this 
much-loved  cliild ;  and  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  J.  do  Maistre,  “  O  for 
some  romantic  man,  who,  with  happiness  alone,  could  be  content !”  And  never 
did  a  girl  more  fully  justify  this  outburst  of  parental  love  than  did  Susan  Assandri. 
Merely  to  say  she  was  beautiful,  would  be  to  convey  a  very  faint  idea  of  her 
loveliness,  for  it  united  the  two  most  perfect  types  of  Southern  beauty.  She 
betrayed  her  father’s  Italian  origin  by  the  pale  and  delicate  roses  on  her  cheek — 
by  the  expression  of  her  face,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  too  arch,  but  for 
the  long  black  kvshes  that  shaded  her  brown  eyes,  and  which  gave  to  her  coun¬ 
tenance  a  winning  and  inexpressible  softness.  From  her  mother,  a  noble  Arlesian, 
she  inherited  light  golden  hair — features  regular,  and  exquisitely  proportioned — a 
full  figure,  but  so  slight  and  graceful,  that  she  seemed  the  realization  of  a  painter’s 
or  a  poet’s  dream. 

“  Hers  was  a  form  of  life  and  lig’ut 
That  soon  became  a  part  of  sight.” 

Though  Susan’s  beauty  was  indisputable,  she  was  so  good  and  modest,  that 
envy  itself  was  disarmed.  Genial  and  benevolent  as  her  father,  she  threw  a  halo 
‘  of  womanly  grace  over  her  charity  that  rendered  her  quite  beloved  by  the  poor. 
Her  companions  were  all  her  friends;  and,  instead  of  looking  on  her  with  a 
jealous  eye,  they  considered  her  as  some  superior  being. 

One  morning,  towards  the  end  of  October,  183b,  the  doctor  desired  his  daughter 
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and  the  servant,  Jeannette,  to  arrange  the  best  rooms  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
for  he  anticipated  lodgers  in  the  evening.  Despite  all  Susan’s  perfections,  she  wm 
still  a  daughter  of  Eve,  and  cross-ciuestioned  her  father  about  these  coming 
arrivals. 

“  I  scarcely  know  more  than  yon,  my  dear,”  he  replied ;  “  but  here  is  the  letter; 
it  is  from  the  Due  de  Givry,  one  of  my  last  winter’s  patients.” 

“  Gknkva,  Ortoher  2')th. 

“  Dkau  Doi'tok, —  I  have  such  a  grateful  recollection  of  your  skill  and 
kindnees,  that  I  never  weary  talking  of  you  to  my  friends.  I  have  inspired  my 
cousin,  the  Marchioness  of  Aurebonne,  witli  an  anxious  desire  to  try  the  influence 
of  your  heavenly  climate  and  excellent  care.  She  will  start  to-morrow,  with  her 
only  son,  Raoul,  to  trespass  on  your  hospitality  ;  and  I  know  that  for  my  sake  you 
will  kindly  welcome  them.  Tlieir  position  is  as  wretched  as  can  be  met  with  any¬ 
where,  although  they  have  every  advantage  that  birth,  wealth,  talents,  and  fair 
looks  can  confer.  Another  opportunity  is  afforded  of  displaying  your  acute 
penetration.  Bring  lack  joy  to  the  poor  mother’s  sorrowing  ho.ort,  and  you  will 
doubly  deserve  the  blessings  of  the  poor. 

“Ever,  dear  Doctor,  &c.  &c.” 

“  It  seems,  from  the  last  paragraph,”  remarked  Dr.  Assandri,  “  thjvt  Raoul  is 
the  invalid,  and  needs  my  aid.  The  duke  is  silent  as  to  the  nature  of  his  malady; 
whatever  it  is,  we  shall  soon  learn.” 

“Boor  young  man!”  murmured  Susan,  with  an  emotion  she  could  not 
account  for. 

'J'he  day  swiftly  jiasscd  in  preparations,  and  they  were  lieginning  to  fear 
that  no  one  would  come  that  evening,  when  the  doctor  perceived  in  the  distance  a 
vessel  bearing  in  their  direction,  manned  by  Royal  Alarines ;  and,  knowing  the 
Due  de  Givry  to  be  a  rear-admiral,  he  felt  certain  that  the  lady  and  gentleman, 
w’hom  he  coitld  discern  on  the  deck  by  the  aid  of  his  telescope,  must  be  the 
marchioness  and  her  son.  As  the  vessel  swiftly  and  gracefully  advanced  on  the 
smooth  and  beautiful  waters  I  efore  them,  the  doctor  and  his  daughter  hastened  to 
the  shore,  anxious  to  welcome  their  approaching  guests. 

The  ^larchioness  of  Aurebonne  (for  she  it  was)  was  apimrcntly  about  forty, 
but  still  a  very  Inmlscme,  ijleasing-looking  woman,  with  one  of  those  ingenuous 
countenances  wh<  se  expression  goes  straight  to  the  heart.  On  scrutinizing  her 
features  there  might  be  trace<l  a  nervous,  anxious  look,  which  became  more  intense 
whenever  her  eyes  fell  on  her  son.  But  this  anxiety  seemed  almost  constitutional, 
so  little  had  it  robbed  her  form  of  its  fmhoiijxunt,  or  her  cheek  of  its  freshness. 
There  are  some  natures  so  strong  and  robust,  that  no  mental  sorrow  appears  to 
touch  them — like  the  sturdy  oak,  that  allows  the  storm  to  carry  away  its  leaves, 
wliilst  it  preserves  imscathcd  the  vigorous  Ijeauty  of  its  trunk  and  branches. 

The  likeness  v.a.s  striking  between  the  marchioness  and  her  son.  On  beholding 
them  you  would  have  taken  them  for  brother  and  sister.  They  l)oth  had  a 
profusion  of  black  hair,  broadly- shaped  shoulders,  and  a  general  air  of  health 
and  strength.  However,  Raoul’s  countenance,  instead  of  betraying,  like  his 
mother’s,  a  feverish  anxiety,  w'as  characterized  by  an  expression  of  ILstlessness 
and  tiiiiii!.  All  these  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Assandri  in  a  much  briefer 
time  than  we  have  talcen  to  record  them. 
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After  the  salutations  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  doctor  made  a  sign  to  Susan 
to  offer  her  arm  to  the  marchioness,  who  accepted  it  courteously.  The  doctor 
carried  off  Raoul,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  banishing  all  formality,  seized  his 
hand,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  feeling  his  pulse,  which  he  discovered  to  be 
perfectly  regular ;  and,  although  he  had  been  for  more  than  two  hours  at  sea,  his 
respiration  was  as  free  as  if  he  had  just  (quitted  his  room — nothing  about  him 
indicated  the  invalid.  All  these  symptoms,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke’s  letter, 
created  a  world  of  conjecture  in  the  doctor’s  mind.  Twilight,  in  the  climate  of 
Ilyeres,  is  very  short,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  reached  Dr.  Assandri’s  pretty 
residence,  the  shades  of  evening  had  completely  overtaken  them. 

Immediately  on  arriving.  Dr.  Assandri  conducted  the  marchioness  to  her  room, 
where  she  found  a  bright  fire  awaiting  her,  and  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  Jeannette 
appeared,  bringing  in  a  simple  but  substantial  supper,  to  which  our  new-comers 
did  ample  justice.  Dr.  Assandri  then  rose  to  take  his  leave,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 
“  that  his  first  prescription  to  every  patient  was  a  ‘  Good  night.’  ”  At  the  foot  of 
the  staiis  he  met  Susan. 

“  How  do  you  like  the  marchioness?”  inquire<l  the  doctor. 

“  Very  much,”  w'as  the  reply;  “for  her  manner  has  all  the  kind  cordiality  of 
tlmt  of  an  old  acquaintance.  Rut  what,  papa,  do  you  think  of  Monsieur  Raoul  ?” 
added  Susan,  in  a  lower  tore. 

“  That  he  is  a  very  handsome  fellow,”  answered  her  father,  r,ather  abruptly. 
“  Rely  upon  it,  there’s  some  mystery  connected  with  him,  for  in  all  my  long  thirty 
years’  practice  I  have  never  been  requested  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  in  such  sound 
health !” 


The  sun  had  not  long  risen  on  the  following  morning,  when  Raoul  d’Aurebonne 
got  up  and  threw  open  his  casement  to  gaze  upon  the  splendid  panorama  that  lay 
before  him,  but  which  the  previous  evening’s  darkness  had  obscured ;  and  scarcely 
had  he  cast  on  it  an  admiring  glance  ere  he  was  spell-bound  by  the  beauty  of  a 
young  girl  jdaying  with  a  gazelle  on  the  lawn  beneath  his  window.  The  forms  of 
both  were  so  symmetrical,  and  their  every  movement  and  attitude  so  full  of  ease 
and  grace,  that  they  constituted  j'ost  such  a  picture  as  an  artist  would  delight  in 
transferring  to  his  canvas.  “  How  lovely  I  how  lovely  I”  muttered  Raoul ;  and 
then,  iis  if  suddenly  pierced  by  some  torturing  thought,  hastily  closed  the  window, 
and  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  where,  covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  he.'irt-rending  agony,  “  Of  what  avail  is  anything  to  me  ? 
IVhat  is  Nature  and  all  her  splendour,  woman  and  all  her  grace,  to  one  who  has 
but  two  years  to  live  ?” 

In  the  meantime,  the  doctor  and  the  marchioness  were  strolling  in  some  shady 
and  secluded  walk,  enjoying  the  early  freshness  of  a  lovely  morning,  whilst  the 
lady  wi»8  telling  her  story. 

It  was  as  follows ; — 

The  Marquis  d’Aurebonne  (the  marchioness’s  husband)  had  died  of  consumption 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  The  marquis's  father  had  also  died  at  the  same 
age,  of  the  same  malady ;  and,  indeed,  for  many  and  successive  generations  had 
one  or  more  of  Riioul’s  ancestors  in  the  male  line  died  of  a  pulmonary  disease :  it 
invariably  developed  itself  at  the  same  age,  and  as  surely  terminated  fatally. 
Madame  d’Aurcbonne,  as  a  girl,  had  acted  like  many  others,  and  had  become 
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engaged  to  the  marquis,  without  giving  a  thought  either  to  the  past  or  the  future. 
The  marquis  was  of  noble  lineage,  and  enormously  rich,  whilst  she  belonged  to  an 
impoverished  family,  but  one  as  ancient  as  her  husband’s.  Her  parents,  dazzled 
by  the  worldly  advantages  such  an  alliance  offered,  had  never  disclosed  to  her  the 
secret  of  the  marquis’s  fatal  inheritance,  which,  even  during  his  courtship,  had 
cast  its  shade  on  his  pallid  brow.  She  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it  until 
within  a  few  hours  of  her  marriage,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  retreat.  She  felt 
it  was  impossible  to  break  off  the  match,  almost  at  the  last  minute,  without  giving 
her  reason  for  so  doing,  and  this  would  have  been  to  wound  his  feelings  too 
deeply,  too  cruelly.  So  she  resolved  on  this  union,  and  on  devoting  her  beauty, 
youth,  and  health  to  one  on  whom  Dcatli  had  already  set  his  seal. 

Thus  an  existence  of  self-immolation  had  commenced  for  the  marcliioness. 
Raoul  d’Aurebonne  was  completely  the  reverse  of  his  father,  for  he  was  as  active 
and  vigorous  as  the  manpiis  had  been  languid  and  inert.  The  marchionees 
exhausted  every  device  that  a  mother’s  tendercst  love  could  suggest,  to  hide  from 
her  son  the  melancholy  auspices  under  which  he  had  been  born.  But  if  there  is  a 
family  secret,  one  which  every  member  strives  to  conceal,  some  imprudent  person 
is  sure  to  reveal  it  on  the  first  fitting  opportunity.  Raoul  was  barely  a  youth 
before  he  knew  all.  The  disclosure  had  no  effect  on  his  health — it  laid  hold  of  his 
imagination  ;  and  one  of  his  chief  sources  of  delight  was  to  listen  to  some  old  and 
garrulous  domestic,  who  related  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  trivial,  con¬ 
nected  with  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s  death. 

In  a  short  time,  Raoul  convinced  himself  that  his  own  days  were  numbered, 
and  that,  like  his  ancestors,  he  was  doomed  to  die,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  This 
terrible  idea  daily  gained  ground,  and,  acting  on  an  ardent  nature,  completely 
paralysed  his  mind :  instead  of  pursuing  his  studies  with  all  the  eagerness  and 
perseverance  of  former  days,  he  was  easily  discouraged,  and  soon  he  abandoned 
what  had  most  delighted  him.  A  sort  of  moral  malady  seized  on  him  ;  this  malady 
seemed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  one  still  more  fatal  I  Raoul  loved  his  mother 
passionately,  and  she  idolized  him.  The  strong  affection  tliat  unites,  in  such  close 
and  tender  bonds,  mothers  left  widows  at  an  early  age,  and  only  sons,  was  to  the 
marchioness  but  another,  and  a  very  fertile,  source  of  grief.  She  spared  no 
expense  to  amuse  and  occupy  her  son’s  mind,  and  to  banish  from  his  imagination 
its  dark  foreboding.  But,  unhappily,  she  was  herself  keenly  piirsued  by  the  same 
dread,  and,  despite  of  every  endeavour,  she  occasionally  betrayed  it. 

"We  must  all,  more  or  less,  have  observed  how  powerful  suspicion  is  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  believe  themselves  afflicted  with  some  fatal  malady ;  and  how  pain¬ 
fully  apt  they  are  in  seizing  upon  every  one's  look  or  word  that  may  tend  in  any 
way  to  confirm  their  apprehensions.  Thus  all  the  poor  mother’s  efforts  to  destroy 
her  son’s  fearful  conviction  entirely  failed.  Wherever  Raoul  expressed  a  desire  to 
go,  he  went,  and  Madame  d’Aurebonne  accompanied  him.  They  had  resided  in 
every  capital  in  Europe ;  they  had  drunk  the  waters  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
spas ;  and  the  marchioness  had  left  no  means  untried  to  divert  her  son's  mind,  and 
calm  his  imagination.  But  all  was  vain.  She  had  neither  succeeded  in  recovering 
her  own  tranquillity,  nor  in  restoring  tliat  of  Raoul. 

Dr.  Assandri  listened  to  this  reeital  with  the  dcejx'st  attention,  ami,  after  a 
long  pause,  asked  Madame  d’Aurcbonne  the  age  of  her  son. 


tliere  was  no  hope  for  1  i  u.  lie  U  iueebsiiuily  reminding  me,  by  some  unpitying 
word,  look,  or  gesture,  of  this  one  rooted  fancy.  It  seems  to  create  another  bond 
of  union  between  us ;  but  a  fatal  bond,  similar  to  the  chaiu  whose  galling  links 
bind  two  felons  to  the  same  labour  and  the  same  sorrow.” 

“  Unhappy  mother  1”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  deeply  touched. 

“  Ah !  unhappy,  indeed !”  returned  Madame  d’Aurebonne,  with  gloomy  energy. 
“  Unhappy  beyond  all  conception  !  Each  time  that  I  meet  my  son’s  eyes,  a  secret 
anguish  pas.ses  from  his  heart  to  mine  ;  this  belies  the  few  frivolous  words  that  we 
exchange.  I  know  every  thought  of  his  soul,  and  he  can  read  the  imnost  recesses 

It  2 


“  Twenty-two  and  a  few  months,”  she  replied. 

“Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  reniaik,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  any 
of  those  symptoms  that  preceded  the  death  of  his  father  and  grandfather  ?" 

“Never;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  his  childhood  he  has  always  given  every 
proof  of  health,  vigour,  and  life.  Indeed,  there  have  been  occasions  when,  borne 
away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment  into  gay  forgetfulness,  he  has  performed 
prodigies  of  strength.  But,  if  he  caught  my  eye  watching  him  with  a  look 
expressive  of  either  joy  or  hope,  he  would  start,  as  if  suddenly  remembering  that 
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of  mine ;  what  is  torture  to  him,  is  anguish  to  me  ;  what  is  consuming  me,  ig 
killing  him.  We  frequently  endeavour  to  deceive  ejich  other;  he  affects  an 
exuberant  gaiety,  in  which  1  force  myself  to  join.  But  each  is  aware  what  lurks 
beneath  this  mirth  ;  and  sometimes,  whilst  even  we  are  smiling,  tears  will  force 
themselves  into  the  eyes  of  both  of  us.  Oh !  I  am,  indeed,  an  unhappy  mother ! 
Is  there  no  one  that  can  restore  my  son  ? — no  one,  who  will  be  to  me  the  visible 
representative  of  God’s  mqrcy  and  goodness  ?” 

There  was  a  pause — tlie  doctor  was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  but,  conquering 
his  emotion,  he  said,  “Madame,  may  I  ask  if  it  was  you  that  nursed  your  sou?” 

“Most  .Tssureilly,”  replietl  the  nnirchioness,  with  a  flash  of  maternal  pride. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  sjKak  with  any  positive  certainty,  for  I  would  not  raise  your 
hopes  to  destroy  them  afterwanls ;  but,  as  far  as  one  may  trust  to  the  most 
speculative  of  all  sciences,  I  believe — 1  sincerely  believe — tliat  your  son  is  not,  and 
that  he  never  will  be,  consumptive.” 

“  Oh,  doctor !”  interrupted  the  marchioness,  but  with  such  a  frantic  burst  of 
joy  tliat  Monsieur  Assivndri  stood  agbist.  But,  recovering  liimself,  the  doctor 
promptly  continued — 

“  Don’t  be  too  hasty.  All  that  you  have  just  told  mo  entirely  coincides 
with  my  own  observ.ations,  and  confirms  my  hoiMa  regarding  your  son. 
Heaven  has  blessed  you  with  an  excellent  constitution,  so  let  us  trust  that 
His  mercy  will  allow  you  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  Monsieur  Raoul.  I 
know  of  fiunihes,  who,  from  generation  to  generation,  have  fallen  victims  to  this 
hereditary  disease,  yet  its  ravages  have  been  suddenly  checked  by  an  alliance  a  ith 
strength,  vigour,  and  purity.  Your  union,  madame,  with  the  Aurebonnes  may 
h.ave  producal  this  change.  But,  instead  of  the  danger  that  now  occupies  your 
mind,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  imaginary,  there  is  another  more  imminent.  It  is  the 
one  ever-haunting  dread,  and  which  is  likely  to  engender,  instead  of  the  evil  that 
he  fears,  but  has  not,  another  that  will  destroy  his  reason,  and  make  life  a  misery.” 

“  Mad !”  exclaimed  Madame  d’Aurebonne,  in  a  voice  choking  as  if  with  tears. 

“  One  important  point,”  quietly  resumed  the  doctor,  “  will  be  to  cure  this 
diseased  imagination  ;  but  the  thing  most  essential  of  all  is,  that  he  attains  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  without  sustaining,  in  the  interim,  any  great  physical  or  mental 
shock,  which  might  be  fatal.  Once  beyond  this  boundary,  each  day  tliat  passes 
will  be  a  delightful  contradiction  to  all  liis  fears  and  presentiments ;  every  week, 
every  month,  that  he  gains  on  this  invisible  foe  will  restore  to  him  by  degrees  that 
calm,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  his  only  cliance  of  salvation.  Only  get  rid  of  the 
impression  that  now  fills  his  mind,  and  you  will  see  his  brow  l»ightcn,  his  mien 
become  erect,  and  liis  eye  again  qiarkling  with  hope  and  gladness.” 

“But  . what  must  I  do  to  effect  this?”  said  Madame  d’Aurcbonne,  with  her 
liands  clasped,  and  with  a  supplicating  look,  as  if  speaking  to  one  endowed  with 
superhuman  power. 

“  Alas  1  madame,"  replied  Dr.  Assandri,  “  were  I  a  cliarlatan,  I  could  imme¬ 
diately  prescribe  for  you  a  dozen  infallible  remedies;  but  I  am  only  a  simple  doctor 
— which,  spite  of  calumny,  is  not  quite  the  same  thing — and  can,  therefore,  only 
give  ordinary  prescriptions.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Monsieur  Raoul  should 
have  some  engrossing  occupation — studies  that  will  interest,  or,  what  would  be 
better  still,  something  to  excite  in  him  tastes  that  will  divert  his  mind,  and  make 
the  dreaded  interval  glide  imperceptibly  by,  during  which  we  have  much  to  fear, 
but  after  it  everything  to  hope.” 
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“  Have  1  not  told  you,”  replied  the  marchioness,  “  that  there  is  nothing  I  have 
left  undone  to  obtain  this  result  ?  My  son  likes  travelling.  I  have  accompanied 
him  to  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  to  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  to  every  ]ilace  where 
I  fancied  that  the  scenery  might  give  a  turn  to  his  thoughts.  Sometimes  I  have 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  succeeded,  for  I  have  seen  him  in  raptures  when  gazing 
on  some  beautiful  view,  monument,  or  ruin  ;  but  such  feelings  were  transitory. 
The  first  imptilse  of  delight  and  admiration  over,  he  had  a  sort  of  nervous 
impatience  and  silent  irritation,  as  if  he  felt  angry  with  Nature  for  being  so 
beautiful,  and  with  man  for  having  left  such  traces  of  strength  and  life.” 

“  But  what  as  regards  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  pleasures  of  society?” 

“  The  same  endeavours,  and  the  same  fruitless  results !  His  colossal  fortune, 
distinguished  name,  and  personal  advantages  made  society  welcome  him  with  open 
arms,  and  in  company  I  have  seen  him  enjoy  some  moments  of  forgetfulness  and 
delight.  At  such  periods  ho  was  gay,  delightful,  irresistible ;  sometimes  holding 
animated  discussions  with  the  most  twiiliant  and  talented  men  of  the  day;  at 
others,  waltzing  with  all  the  grace  of  a  practised  dancer.  A  minute  after, 
and  he  would  retire  to  the  darkest  cornw  of  the  room,  where  I  should  find  him, 
morose,  with  his  head  between  his  liands.  On  my  approach  he  would  immediately 
rise  and  say,  ‘  I^et  us  go ;  I  feel  suffocated  here.’  The  arte,  usually  such  a 
delightful  source  of  recreation,  were  to  him  only  inteqweters  of  grief  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture.  Seeing  him  passionately  fond  of  music,  I  induced  Chopin,  as 
a  great  favour,  to  give  him  a  few  lessons.  At  first  I  was  amazed  at  his  progress, 
and,  from  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  its  study,  I  congratulated  myself  on  having 
at  last  discovered  a  sufficiently  pow'crful  attraction  to  fill  his  imagination.  I  was 
deceived  :  instead  of  driving  away  the  fatal  idea,  it  only  increased  it.  Aly  son 
and  Chopin  were  drawn  towards  each  other  by  a  species  of  painful  magnetism, 
which  seems,  by  some  mystic  power,  to  unite  those  sickly  organizations  endowed 
with  a  dangerous  susceptibility.  The  master  and  disciple  produced  a  mutually 
distressing  effect  ui)on  each  other.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  listen  as  they  played  together  music  that  seemed  the  plaintive  or  impassioned 
dream  of  an  invalid,  and  into  wliich  they  had  thrown  the  whole  suffering  of  their 
tortured  spirits.  I  succeeded  no  better  with  poetry.  Raoul  perused,  and  ardently 
re-perused,  Byron,  Goethe,  Lamartine,  and  Victor  Hugo.  But  in  the  works  of 
these  poets  he  always  sought  for  passages  in  accordance  with  his  own  gloomy 
fancy,  and  thus  he  would  converse  in  harmonious  language  with  the  phantom 
that  pursued  him.  I  remarked  that  he  carried  a  volume,  as  if  it  had  been  some 
treasure,  into  his  room,  and  kept  it  there  for  some  time ;  when  I  regained  it,  I 
found  one  particular  page  almost  effaced  by  constant  reading.  It  was  ‘  The  Young 
Invalid’  (‘  La  Jcune  Malade’),  by  Andre  Chenier.” 

“  But  in  this  charming  work,”  answered  the  doctor,  almost  smiling,  “  if  I 
remember  right,  the  young  invalid  docs  not  die — means  are  discovered  for  her 
recovery.” 

As  the  doctor  uttered  these  words,  and  before  Madame  d’Aureboune  could 
reply,  Susan  came  forward  to  embrace  her  father.  She  looked  so  fresh  and  lovely 
in  her  morning  dress,  amidst  flowers  which  seemed  her  companions  and  her 
subjects,  that  at  one  and  the  same  minute  the  same  thought  thrilled  through  the 
breast  of  the  doctor  and  the  marchioness.  But,  vague  and  indistinct  as  this  thought 
was,  for  the  father  it  was  a  fear,  for  the  mother  a  hope. 
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THE  MOCKlXCi~UIUl>, 

Tin:  mocking-bird,  though  wanting  in  that  brilliancy  of  jilumage  which  generally 
distinguishes  tropical  birds,  is  elegantly  formed,  and,  from  tbe  jieculiar  and  asto¬ 
nishing  power  of  his  voice,  which  is  not  only  inuaical,  but  capable  of  almost  every 
degree  of  modulation,  has  been  most  justly  called  the  queen  of  singing  birds ;  and 
among  the  South  American  Indians,  on  account  of  its  powers  of  imitation,  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  “  cencontlatolly,”  or  four  hundred  tongues.  He  imitates  to  per¬ 
fection  the  song  birds  of  his  native  groves,  as  well  as  the  less  melodious  noises  of 
insects  and  animals,  from  the  warbling  of  the  wood-thrush  to  the  harsh  note  of 
the  tree-toad,  and  in  all  his  imitations  he  faithfully  follows  his  originals ;  while  in 
force  and  sweetness  of  expression  he  generally  exceeds  them. 

The  mocking-bird  is  a  native  of  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  and,  amid  the 
glorious  scenery  of  tbe  tropics,  mounted  on  the  topmost  branch  of  the  orange  or 
lime  tree,  day  and  night  he  is  to  be  heard  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  the  richest 
melody.  At  night  his  mocking  propensities  arc  not  so  noticeable ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rises,  and  the  multitude  of  warblers  burst  forth,  his  admirable  song  rises 
pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  Ilis  n.atural  notes,  which  are  bold  and  full, 
and  varied  beyond  expression,  exceed  in  beauty  that  of  any  other  bird,  not  except¬ 
ing  our  own  sweet  nightingale ;  and  .therefore,  it  seems  folly  in  him  to  imitate 
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that  which  is  inferior ;  but  it  is  his  instinct  and  he  enjoys  it,  and  so  follows  the 
bent  Nature  has  endoAved  him  with. 

When  they  take  up  their  station,  as  they  often  do,  near  the  house,  you  may 
hear  them  for  hours  pouring  forth  a  succession  of  imitative  notes.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  the  mocking-bird  will  not  imitate ;  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
rapturous  cadences,  if  a  sheep  bleat,  a  puppy  cry,  or  a  guinea-fowl  or  a  common 
hen  make  a  noise,  he  immediately  stops  short  and  mocks  it  most  accurately, 
and  with  a  degree  of  hilarity  that  shows  he  enjoys  the  sport. 

So  well,  indeed,  does  he  take  off  any  sound  that  strikes  his  ear,  that  even  the 
animals  he  imitates  are  deceived ;  for  AVilson  tells  us  that,  in  his  domesticated 
state,  if  he  whistles,  the  dog  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master ; 
if  he  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging  wings 
and  bristling  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  its  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  a 
dog,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  are  imitated  with 
great  truth  and  rapidity.  “  He  repeats  the  tunes  taught  him  by  his  master,  though 
of  considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs  over  the  quivering  of  the 
canary,  and  the  clear  whistling  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  red  bird,  with 
such  superior  execution  and  effect  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own 
inferiority  and  become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat 
by  redoubling  his  exertions.” 

The  beauty  and  freshness  of  his  melody  is  not,  however,  to  be  heard  in  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  it  is  heard  to  the  best  advantage  when  the  stillness  of  night  has  settled 
upon  his  native  grove. 

One  evening,  many  years  since,  having  dined  with  a  West  Indian  planter, 
and  while  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  a  tropical  night  and  the  flavour  of  a  fragrant 
Havannah,  we  heard  the  glorious  song  and  imitative  powers  of  this  bird  to  per¬ 
fection.  Wc  were  seated  by  the  window,  the  doors  being  thrown  open  to  admit  the 
refreshing  night  breeze.  It  was  a  delicious  and  balmy  night,  and  the  moon  shone 
out  from  the  depths  of  the  clear,  blue  sky  with  such  intensity  that  the  eye  could 
not  gaze  upon  her  dazzling  brightness.  Tlie  distant  ocean,  irradiated  with  a  flood 
of  soft  and  silvery  light,  slept  tranquilly  before  us;  the  night  was  still  and 
voiceless ;  a  calm  reitose  hung  over  everything.  At  times  not  a  sound  could  be 
heard  but  the  low,  musical  hum  of  insects — like  the  soft  undulations  of  fairy  music, 
which  came  from  the  grassy  savanna — except  when  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar,  and 
the  voice  of  a  singer,  occasionally  accompanied  by  bursts  of  laughter,  came  from 
the  adjoining  negro  village. 

Suddenly,  as  though  he  had  just  awakened,  a  mocking-bird  from  a  grove 
of  limes  sent  forth  a  few  short,  uncertain  notes,  followed  by  a  burst  of  melody  that 
broke  sweetly  the  intense  silence  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Then  came  ao 
answer  from  a  more  distant  tree,  and  then  another  and  another  took  up  the  strain, 
till  the  valley  resounded  with  their  rich  and  thrilling  song.  It  w'as  observable, 
too,  that  no  two  sang  at  the  same  time — they  answered  one  another,  listening  and 
singing  by  turns. 

One  of  these  little  fellows,  who  had  selected  for  his  perch  the  topmost  twig  of 
an  orange-tree  not  far  off,  amused  us  vastly.  He  danced  about  in  a  manner  truly 
comical,  all  the  while  jerking  up  his  tail ;  and  then,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  of  ecstacy, 
he  flew  up  some  feet  in  the  air,  and  tumbled,  as  it  were,  with  his  head  downwards 
till  he  reached  his  jxsrch,  when  he  turned  round,  and,  with  his  wings  still  spread. 
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oontinuod  a  sportive  sort  of  gcsticulatioa  as  he  sang,  as  though  laughing  at  ug. 
This  little  fellow  seemed  perfectly  conscious  that  we  were  observing  him; 
indeed,  the  mocking-bird  is  always  bold  and  forward  in  his  behaviour,  inviting, 
rather  than  avoiding,  notice,  but  this  one  danced  about  with  a  gaiety  and  rapidity 
of  movement  that  was  quite  irresistible.  While  he  was  thus  exerting  himself, 
something  occasioned  my  friend  to  sneeze,  and  immediately  it  was  echoed  from 
tree  to  tree — “  Ah-tu-chew,  ah-tu-chew” — till  we  could  have  fancied  it  was  either 
an  echo,  or  that  half-a-dozen  persons  luid  been  similarly  seized. 

The  mocking-bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  blackbird,  elegantly  and  slenderly 
made,  and  in  figure  well-proportioned  and  handsome.  The  bill  is  black ;  the  iris 
of  the  eye  of  a  brownish  yellow ;  the  head,  back,  and  tail  dark  brown  ;  the  belly 
light  grey,  and  the  feet  and  legs  black  and  strong.  The  wings  are  brown,  except 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  quill  feathers  have  their  extreme  ends  white;  and 
some  of  the  small  feathers  near  the  shoulders  arc  tinged  with  white.  The  male 
and  female  birds  are  in  ap{)carance  so  much  alike  that  they  are  not  easily  distin¬ 
guished  ;  but  the  male  may  be  known  by  the  supe*rior  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  and  the  animation  and  intelligence  he  displays  while  attending 
to  his  mate. 

Audu1>on  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  loves  of  these  elegant  birdi, 
which,  though  we  have  not  space  to  quote,  we  shall  embody  in  our  narrative. 
They  often  select  the  vicinity  of  the  planter’s  house,  where,  surrounded  by  the 
richest  scenery,  and  embowered  amidst  thousands  of  beautiful  flowers,  they  build 
their  nest.  Tlie  female  selects  the  spot,  the  male  the  while  attending  and  aiding 
her  in  her  choice.  The  golden  orange,  the  beautiful  magnolias  and  bignonias, 
the  tig  and  the  jicar  trees  are  inspected,  and  these  quite  close  to  the  house ;  for 
the  birds  know  tliat,  while  man  is  not  a  dangerous  enemy,  his  dwelling  is  usually 
protected  from  strong  winds,  and  therefore  they  fix  their  abode  in  its  vicinity, 
perhaps  in  the  nearest  tree  to  his  window ;  and  so  little  suspicious  are  they  of 
interference,  that  they  often  build  them  so  low  that  you  can  see  into  them  aa 
you  stand. 

After  the  nest  is  arranged,  and  the  female  has  laid  an  egg,  the  male  redoubles 
his  caresses.  When  the  eggs  are  all  laid,  foiu,'and  sometimes  five,  in  number,  the 
male  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  nest,  but  sits  on  a  neighboitring  bough,  and 
sings  to  his  mate  during  the  time  of  incubation,  which  is  about  fourteen  days. 
Now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  his  song,  he  sees  an  insect  that  he  knows  will  suit 
the  taste  of  his  beloveil ;  and,  stopping  short,  he  drops  upon  it,  kills  it,  and  then 
flies  off  to  the  nest  to  feed  and  secure  the  warm  thanks  of  his  devoted  mate. 

During  the  period  of  incubation,  these  dauntless  birds  show  great  boldness  and 
courage  in  the  defence  of  their  nest ;  neither  cat,  dog,  nor  any  other  animal  can 
approach  without  being  attacked.  Birds,  too,  no  matter  of  what  size,  if  they 
approach  the  sacred  spot  containing  the  nest  of  the  brave  mocking-bird,  are  instantly 
driven  from  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  the  male  bird  does  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  intruders  though  they  be  three  or  four  in  a  group. 

Wilson  remarks  that,  at  these  times,  his  vengeance  is  most  particularly  directed 
against  his  mortal  enemy  the  black  snake.  Whenever  the  insidious  approaches 
of  this  reptiie  are  discovered,  the  male  darts  upon  it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow, 
dexterously  eluding  its  bite,  and  striking  it  violently  and  incessantly  about  the 
head,  where  it  is  very  vulnerable.  The  snake  soon  becomes  sensible  of  its  danger, 
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and  socks  to  escape ;  but  the  intrepid  defender  of  his  young  roloubles  his  exertions, 
and,  unless  his  antagonist  be  of  great  magnitude,  often  succeeds  in  destroying 
him.  All  its  pretended  powers  of  fascination  avail  it  nothing  against  the  vengeance 
i  of  this  noble  bird.  .Vs  the  snake’s  strength  begins  to  Hag,  the  mockingrbird 
seizes  and  lifts  it  up  partly  from  the  ground,  beating  it  with  his  wings ;  and  when 
the  business  is  completed,  he  returns  to  the  repository  of  his  young,  mounts  the 
Binnmit  of  the  bush,  and  pours  out  a  torrent  of  song  in  token  of  victory.” 

“  But  the  hogs,”  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  “  are  the  creatures  that  give  him  the  most 
annoyance.  They  arc  ordinarily  fed  upon  the  inferior  oranges,  the  fruit  being 
shaken  down  to  them  in  the  evening :  hence  they  acquire  the  liabit  of  resorting 
to  the  orange-trees  to  wait  for  a  lucky  windfall.  The  mocking-bird,  feeling 
nettled  at  the  intrusion.  Hies  down,  and  begins  to  ptn  k  the  hog  with  all  his  might, 
riggy,  not  understanding  the  matter,  but  pleased  with  the  titillation,  gently  lies 
down  and  turns  up  his  broad  side  to  enjoy  it ;  the  poor  bird  gets  into  an  agony 
of  distress,  pecks  and  iiecks  again,  but  only  increases  the  enjoyment  of  his 
luxurious  intruder,  and  is  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  effort  in  despair.” 

'J'he  mocking-bird  builds  its  nest  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and,  though  no 
attempt  at  concealment  is  made,  it  is  placed  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  destructive  vermin  which  abound  in  the  tropics.  It  is  usually  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  and,  though  not  an  elalwrate  structure,  is 
very  curiously  lx)und  together  with  shreds  of  rag  and  fine  fibrous  roots.  When  the 
young  ones  are  hatched  they  make  a  strange  sort  of  noise,  half  hissing,  half 
whistling— very  pleasing,  no  doubt,  to  their  fond  parents,  but  still  not  harmonious 
or  jdeasant  to  man. 

'I’hcy  generally  produce  two  broods  of  j'oung  in  the  season,  unless  they  arc 
robbed  of,  or  some  misfortune  occurs  to,  their  eggs,  in  which  Ciise  they  nest  a 
third  time.  They  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  nests,  and  forsake  them  if  much 
disturbed.  They  arc  vocal  at  all  seasons,  their  song  not  being,  as  in  some  cases, 
confined  to  the  period  when  courtship  calls  forth  the  sympathies  and  affections  of 
the  sexes  towjvrds  each  other. 

Their  food  consists  mainly  of  berries,  of  wdiich  there  are  large  numbers  in  the 
swampy  thickets  which  abound  in  the  tropics,  as  well  as  winged  insects,  of  which 
they  are  exceedingly  fond. 

In  conclusion,  wc  can  only  say  that,  though  our  description  of  the  vocal  powers 
of  the  mocking-bird  may  appear  highly  coloured,  it  is  by  no  means  overdrawn ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  are  the  lively  habits  and  uncommon  vocal  powers  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  bird,  and  so  numerous  and  strange  are  the  anecdotes  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  published,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  recorded  by  those  who  had 
seen  and  heard  those  things  of  which  they  write,  and  did  we  not  know,  from  our 
own  observation,  that  this  is  a  real  and  not  a  mythical  bird — if  we  were  not  assured 
of  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  those  excellent  observers  who  have  described  it — 
we  should  fancy  it  a  magic  bird — an  inhabitant  of  fairy-land,  and  not  a  creature 
of  this  earth. 


July  is  here;  accurJing  to  Sptiisor, 

“Hot  boiling  like  to  tire;” 

let  us,  therefore,  rise  with  the  thermometer  to  do  him  honour;  for  whether  our  experience 
would  lead  us  to  agree  with  the  poet,  or  whether  it  would  prompt  us  to  entertain  a  totally 
opposite  opinion,  is  not  of  the  slightest  eonrequence.  History,  ancient  and  modem,  sacred  and 
profane,  teaches  ns  the  wisdom  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  be;  arid  as  we  must 
submit,  nolens  volens,  to  the  cspriccs  of  July  for  thirty-one  days,  we  will  assume  the  courtier  face 
— smile  on  his  advent,  bid  him  welcome,  and  trust  that  he  will  not  receive  our  overtures  aith 
coldness.  For  oh,  the  horrors  of  a  sunless  day  in  summer !  The  garments  which  might  give  us 
warmth  are  not  to  be  abstracted  without  much  serious  deliberation  from  the  out-of-the-way 
chests  and  drawers  to  which  they  have  been  consigned ;  the  fire-places,  from  which  a  genial  glow 
might  be  shed  over  our  chilly  limbs,  are  incapacitated  from  ])erforming  their  functions  by  shavings 
of  fantastic  forms  and  divers  colours — by  aprons  rivalling  those  of  the  freemasons  in  gorgeous- 
ness,  which  must  on  no  account  be  displaced  until  the  orthodox  time  for  fires  comes  round. 

But  why  talk  ourselves  into  melancholy  about  that  which  may  never  be?  Ve  have  not  the 
gift  of  prophecy;  and,  for  anght  we  know,  the  present  month  may  be  a  specimen  of  those  good 
old-fashioned,  melting,  freckling,  sun-buming  summers,  when  walks  unaccompanied  by  umbrellas 
arc  feasible,  when  parasols  are  sine  qua  nons,  and  when  it  is,  indeed,  “  hot,  with,”  with  a 
vengeance.  IJejoice,  then,  O  our  soul,  in  this  most  pleasing  hope !  Let  your  dreams  be  of  azure 
skies,  of  scented  flowers,  and  hay-fields  I  We’ll  to  the  country.  Not  to  Hampton  Court,  Epping 
Forest,  or  Greenwich  Park ;  but  to  the  real,  genuine,  bonti  Jtde,  unmistakeable  country ;  to  some 
unsophisticated  district  where  Kaffaello  d’Crbino  Sanzio  is  unknown,  but  where  Nature's  canvas 
is  rich  with  miracles  of  form  and  colour ;  to  green  woods  and  glades,  where  Hoby's  boots  have 
never  trodden,  and  where  relics  of  cockney  pic-nies,  in  the  shape  of  Guinness’s  stout  labels,  do  not 
flutter  across  our  path.  We  have  heard  much  of  rural  pleasures ;  we  must  needs  go  and  prove 
them.  We  will  woo  Solitude,  and  see  if  there  be  as  much  in  her  as  Zimmennann  and  some  others 
would  have  us  to  believe.  We  will  inhale  the  breath  of  morn,  drink  huttennilk,  roll  amongst  the 
hay,  feed  poultry,  and — forasmuch  as  our  bump  of  cautiousness  is  largely  developed — will  not 
forget  to  “  lay  up  sometliing,”  in  the  shape  of  books,  “  for  a  rainy  day.” 

No  celestial  being  gives  title  to  July ;  but  its  name  is  a  long-standing  compliment  to  Julius 
Caesar — a  man  quite  as  useful  in  his  way  as  the  whole  Pantheon  of  Greece  or  Koine,  and  a  man 
whose  deeds  are  too  well  known  for  any  rlsumf  of  his  history  to  be  necessary  in  these  pages.  In 
this  month  was  his  natal  day;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  improvements  he  made  in  the  calendar  that 
his  name  is  thus  preserved  in  our  almanacs. 

The  mysterious  announcement,  IVait  of  P.  Mary  (July  2nd),  demands  some  explanation;  and 
hereby  hangs  a  tale” — a  tale  which  places  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  a  most  striking  light  1  In  the  fourteenth  centuiy  Kurn|)e  was  distracted  by 
the  feuds  of  two  men  who  each  claimed  to  be  appointed  the  successor  of  .St.  Peter,  and  stniggled 
to  take  possession  of  the  pontifical  chair,  which,  being  only  constructed  to  hold  one  inside,  could 
not  possibly  sccomraodate  both  the  disputants  at  once.  The  rival  Popc.s,  known  by  the  titles  of 
Urban  the  Sixth  and  Clement  the  Seventh,  had  each  their  partisans  :  Italy,  Germany,  England, 
and  the  northern  kingdom,  according  support  to  the  former;  France,  .'•pain.  Savoy,  l.orr.'iinr,  and 
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Scotland,  npbolding  the  claims  of  the  latter.  Urban  seems  to  bare  been  rather  conscience- 
itricken  at  the  commotions  and  breaches  of  peace  which  were  produced  bj  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
ind  he  attempted  to  stifle  remorse,  and  to  provide  an  antidote  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
evils  in  future  ages,  bj  instituting  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  visit  paid  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
Elizabeth,  mother  of  John  the  Baptbt.  This  order  being  confirmed  by  Boniface  the  Ninth,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Council  of  Basil,  all  faithful  sons  of  the  Romish  Church  were  enjoined  to 
pray,  on  each  anniversary  of  the  festival,  that  Mary,  “  being  honoured  with  this  solemnity,  might 
reconcile  her  Son  by  her  intercession,  who  is  now  angry  for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  that  she  might 
grant  peace  and  amUy  amongst  the  faithful.” 

On  the  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  St.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tonrs, 
which  was  accomplished  by  Perpetuus,  one  of  his  successors.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  about  St.  Martin  at  some  future  time,  we  will  not  now  linger  at  his  tomb,  but  will  proceed, 
in  our  mental  mareh  through  the  calendar,  until  we  come  to  July  15th,  when  we  will  cry  “  Halt !” 
and  try  to  elicit  some  interesting  facts  and  fictions  concerning  St.  StrUhin,  whose  name  must  be 
amongst  those 

“  Familiar  in  our  months  as  household  words.” 

Most  trades  have  their  patron  saints;  so, no  doubt,  Messrs.  Songster  and  the  umbrella-making 
fraternity  do  their  best  to  propitiate  the  aforesaid  gentleman,  whose  pluvial  propensities  must 
necessarily  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  demand  for  warranted  silks,  patent  alpacas,  and 
the  plebeian  cotton  “  Gamps.” 

St.  Swithin  was  prior  of  the  convent  of  Winchester,  where  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to 
induce  King  Kthelwolpb  to  instal  him  bishop  of  the  see  on  the  demise  of  ilelinstan,  A.i>.  852. 
Previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  about  eleven  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  Swithin  enjoined  the  monks  not  to  bnry  him  within  the  church,  as  former  prelates  had 
been,  but  in  the  open  churchyard,  where  the  rain  of  heaven  might  fall  upon  his  grave.  This  was 
done;  but  when  the  decree  was  issued  for  the  canonization  of  the  late  bishop,  his  objections  to 
intramnral  interment  were  forgotten — or,  more  probably,  disregarded — and  it  was  determined  that 
the  body  of  the  new  saint  should  be  exhumed,  and  carried,  with  due  pomp  and  ceremony,  to  a 
tomb  more  worthy  to  contain  the  dust  of  one  who  had  died  in  such  good  odour  with  the  eccle- 
^tical  powers.  The  translation  of  the  relics  was  fixed  for  the  15th  of  July ;  but  when  the 
appointed  day  arrived,  the  very  skies  seemed  to  regret  the  determination  of  the  holy  fathers. 
How  it  did  rain !  Every  monk  thought  himself  too  delicate  to  brave  the  storm — for  umbrellas 
were  still  in  the  bosom  of  the  future,  and  Mackintosh  was  unknown — and  when  for  forty  days  the 
rain  descended  and  the  floods  came  with  unwonted  fury,  all  were  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
Nature  would  not  have  thrown  such  a  damp  on  their  enterprise  had  it  been  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  Providence.  So  the  bones  of  St.  Swithin  mouldered  in  peace  until  971,  when 
St.  Athelwold  removed  them  to  a  gold  and  silver  shrine  within  the  church,  without  exciting 
any  atmospheric  eccentricities.  This  legend  is  the  foundation  of  the  popular  belief— 

“  .8t.  S  with  in's  Day,  if  thou  dost  rain, 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain ; 

St.  Swithin's  Day,  if  thou  be  fair. 

For  forty  days  'twill  rain  no  mair;” 

and  Thomas  Passenger,  author  of  the  “  Shepherd's  Kalendar,”  offers  this  wrinkle  to  the  weather- 
wise: — “If  on  St,  Swithin's  Day  it  proves  fair,  a  temperate  winter  will  follow;  but  if  rainy, 
stormy,  or  windy,  then  the  contrary.”  We  tremble  to  think  how  many  “superior  persons"  will 
despise  us  for  aiding  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  “  foolish  superstitions ;”  and  we  think  we 
bear  them  joining  with  Gay  to  tell  us— 

“  I.et  not  such  vulgar  tales  debase  thy  mind. 

Nor  I'aul  nor  Swithin  rule  the  clouds  and  wind ;” 

or  quoting  the  admonitory  doggrcl  of  “Poor  Robin's  Almanac”  for  1C97— 

“  Better  it  is  to  rise  betime. 

And  to  make  hav  while  the  sun  doth  shine. 

Than  to  believe  in  tales  or  lies 
Which  idle  monks  or  friars  devise.” 

Df  course  our  common  sense  prompts  us  to  assent  to  the  justice  of  the  rebuke,  and  to  make 
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some  reparation  to  onr  readers  bj  telling  tbcm  that  the  matter-of-fact  Blount  rejects  the 
St.  Swithin  theory,  and  does  rot  believe,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester,  that  when  there 
is  any  pluvial  demonstration  on  the  Itith  of  July  the  old  man  is  engaged  in  christening  the 
apples.  Ko.  “About  this  feast,  Procsepv  and  Aselli,  rainy  constellations,  arise  cosmicaily,  and 
commonly  cause  rain”  I  One  is  tempted  to  cite  Bacon,  with  a  writer  in  the  l.ist  number  of  the 
“  (Juarterly  Review,”  and  to  say — “A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  aqy  man 
doubt  that  if  there  were  taken  from  men's  minds  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  imaginations  as 
one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken  things, 
full  of  melancholy  and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ?”  This  must  be  our  defence ; 
and  those  who  do  not  approve  of  our  conduct  in  cramming  our  “Notes”  with  legends  and 
fallacies  are  hereby  reminded  that  tkipping  is  a  healthy  exercise,  in  which  we  should  recommend 
them  to  indulge. 

St.  Margaret  of  Antioch  (July  20th)  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest;  she  was  converted 
to  the  true  faith  by  a  Christian  nurse,  and  sufl'ered  as  a  martyr  a.d.  278.  In  painted  glass,  she 
is  usually  represented  as  subduing  a  dragon  by  the  aid  of  the  Cross,  in  lefercncc  to  the  noble  way 
in  which  she  triumphed  over  the  devil  when  he  assumed  that  form  in  order  to  pervert  her  during 
her  imprisoument  by  the  Roman  Oovernor,  Oiybrius.  “St.  Margaret’s  great  popularity  in  this 
country  is  shown  by  233  churches  having  been  named  in  her  sole  hensur,” 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  w:u  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  “  the  woman  who  was  a 
sinner,”  who  broke  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  on  Unr  Saviour's  head  as  he  sat  at 
meat.  On  this  account,  the  Epistle  fur  the  day  was  taken  from  Prov.  xxxi.  10,  and  the  Gospel 
from  St.  Luke  vii.  38 ;  but,  as  Vfheatly  says,  “upon  a  stricter  inquiry,  it  appearing  duhions  to  our 
reformers,  as  it  doth  still  to  many  learned  men,  whether  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
that  was  appuioted  for  the  Gospel  were  Mary  Magdalene  or  not,  they  thought  it  more  proper  t) 
diseontinue  the  festival.” 

St.  Jamrt,  called  the  Great,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  saint  who  is  celebrated  conjointly  wit li 
St  Philip  on  the  first  of  May,  ne.\t  demands  our  attention  (July  2dth).  Uo  Wiis  the  brother  of 
that  disciple  whom  Jesus  lored,  and  was  himself  honoured  by  being  one  of  that  favoured  three 
admitted  into  a  closer  fellowship  with  the  Master  than  the  rest  of  the  chosen  twelve.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  apostles  who  shed  his  blood  fur  the  Truth,  being  bob  ;aded  by  order  of  Herod  the 
Great  (a.d.  41)  Spain  has  chosen  him  as  her  patron  8.aiat,  aud  his  name  is  the  war-cry  whicli 
has  led  her  sons  to  victory  on  many  a  sanguinary  field.  On  St.  James’s  Day,  U.S,  the  lovers  of 
those  peculiar  bivalves  which 

“  Have  a  beard  without  a  chin, 

Aud  leave  their  beds  to  be  tucked  in,” 

were  permitted  to  open  the  oyster  season ;  and  a  saving  went  abroad,  that  whoever  indulged  in 
“  nativts”  on  this  day  would  never  want  money  all  the  year  rouTid. 

St.  Anne  (July  2Cth)  was  the  wife  of  Joachin  and  mother  of  the  V’irgin  Mary.  Her  history  is 
somewhat  shr.)uded  in  obscurity,  but  Whcatly  quotes  an  interesting  paa::age  from  the  works  of 
Nicephorus  (lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  13C),  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  transcribe : — “  There  were 
three  sisters  of  Bethiehein,  daughters  of  Ma'.than  the  priest  and  Mary  his  wife,  under  the  reign 
of  Cicopatra  aud  C;isophares,  King  of  Persia,  before  ths  reign  of  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater ;  the 
eldest  was  .Mary,  the  second  was  Sobe,  the  youngest’s  name  was  Anne.  The  eldest,  being  married 
in  Bethlehem,  had  for  daughter  ba'ome  the  midwife;  Sobe,  the  second,  likewise  married  in 
Bethlehem,  and  was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth ;  last  of  all,  the  third  married  in  Galilee,  and  brought 
forth  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ.  The  breviary  of  Sarum  contains  several  of  the  prayers  which 
were  wont  to  be  offered  to  St.  Anne.  We  append  the  concluding  lines  of  one  of  them,  that  our 
readers  m.oy  have  some  idea  of  the  sublimity  and  orthodoxy  of  the  whole ! 

“Therefore,  still  asking  we  remain, 

And  thy  unwearied  suitors  are 

Tliat  what  thou  const  and  wouldst  obtain. 

And  give  us  heaven  by  thy  prayer. 

Do  thou  appease  the  daughter  thou  didst  bear, 
bbe  her  own  8on,  and  th^u  thy  Grandson  dear.” 

We  do  not  much  admire  the  taste  of  the  parents  who  perpetuate  that  euphonious  junction  of 
n.ames  resulting  in  Mary-Ann,  but  we  think  it  most  probable  that  they  who  first  adopted  the 
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appella'.uin  did  it  ia  honour  of  the  Virgin  and  her  mother,  hoping  that  their  offspring  might  have 
a  special  claim  to  the  favour  and  iatcrccssion  of  these  very  influential  personages,  just  as  in 
Koinau  Catholic  countries  every  tliird  child  is  called  Mary — L'enfani  de  Marie. 

With  this  profound  speculation  we  must  conclude,  and  until  another  month  must,  in  spirit, 
clasp  our  readers’  hands,  and  bid  them  each  and  all  “  Good-bye.*'  “  Ferewcll”  would  sound  better, 
but  it  is  peculiar  to  Quakers  and  characters  in  romance,  so  we  will  not  employ  it. 

St.  SwiTiiiN. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Tub  Book  of  the  Jlonth  is  an  annual,  which  and,  if  a  brigand  in  a  slouched  hat  peers  round 
every  human  soul  cm  review  that  pleases.  the  comer — or,  rather,  the  side,  for  it  is  a 

Bright  in  green  and  gold  it  is,  and  gorgeously  round  haycock — you  can  Scream.  Otf  we  go, 

illuminated :  so  well  lit  up,  in  tmtb,  with  its  scampering  like  a  schoolboy,  and  shoutine  like 

own  proper  radiance,  that  it  can  bear  no  other;  a  conqueror;  and,  by  marshmallow,  and  Vero- 

except  tiiat  of  your  beautiful  eyes,  Charming  nica,  and  forget-me-not,  we  go  till  we  come  to 

One,  whose  white  fingers  are  on  this  page.  a  narrow  s' rip  of  chattering  liquid,  and  we  are 

With  you  we  should  like  to  go  forth  and  read  sure  it  is  a  brook.  All  the  fascination  of  the 

it  this  sunny  morning.  Out  of  that  satchel  of  everlasting  miracle  of  the  moving,  transparent 

yours,  slung  over  your  shoulders,  you  dear  water  comes  over  us  for  an  instant.  We  shake 

little  V'ivandiere,  you  would,  in  due  time,  pro-  it  off,  and  turn  to  go ;  but  are  suddenly  ar- 

duce  dainty  fowl,  and  tongue,  and  ham,  and  rested  by  a  downright  boyish  impulse  to  plunge 

honeycombed  white  bread ;  while  we,  in  like  due  our  boot  into  the  stream.  Wo  compromise 

time,  would  produce  out  of  our  satchel  (the  the  matter  by  thrusting  in  our  walking-stick ; 

*‘Gcntlcmau'sExcel8ior"isit8nameintbeadver-  and,  having  made  friends  with  the  strange, 
tising  sheet  we  believe)  a  bottle  of — whatever  fresh,  cool,  soft,  musical,  dead-alive  creature 

you  please,  dear ;  for  though  you  pay  your  by  that  playful  freedom,  come  back  to  you, 

money  when  you  go  out  with  us,  you  shall  take  dear,  and  go  on  with  our  reading.  And  a  sweet, 

your  choice,  all  the  same.  About  this  time  we  long  read  we  have  together,  till  the  son  begijis 

should  come  upon  a  most  exquisite  haycock —  to  slope  downwards,  and  we  both  think  it  is 

exquisite  to  see,  and  exquisite  to  smell.  We  high  lime  to  get  up,  and  walk  towards  the 

should  then  (you  know  our  emphatic  way,  dear  little  station.  An  hour  brings  us  to  London; 

Vivandiere,)  exclaim,  “Thank  God  for  hay-  an  hour  and  a-half  to  our  own  home.  In  ten 

cocks!"— and,  taking  a  wisp  in  our  mouth,  see  minutes  our  neat-handed  Phyllis  has  got  tea 

you  comfortably  seated  in  the  soft,  odorous  ready,  and  down  we  sit,  with  our  feet  in 

shadow,  and,  after  one  quirt,  easy-hearted  kiss  slippers,  and  our  heals  in  heaven  (domestic 

(kisses  given  in  the  open  air  are  always  easy-  heaven,  you  know),  to  talk  about  anything  we 

hearted,  unlees  somebody  is  suspected  of  look-  please. 

ing  on— a  curious  circumstance,  that),  begin  to  Tfte  last  cup  of  tea  being  pretty  well  disposed 
read  with  you  the  B  >ok  of  the  Month.  of,  we  observe  that  Mudie’s  cart  has  calbd  in 

And  oh,  Vivandiere,  what  a  volume  we  our  absence,  and  left  some  of  the  mo>t  recent 

should  find  it  to  be, seated  under  that  hayco  kl  books.  It  is  a  dull  season  for  publishers;  and 

What  is  to  disturb  us,  in  the  scented  silence  of  we  must  candidly  say  the  books  seem  to  be, 

this  happy  aftenioon?  Booming  bee,  you  are  none  of  them,  of'a  very  readable  or  qiioinblc 

a  familiar  of  the  scene;  and  it  does  not  take  kind.  But  what  is  this?  Our  Soci'it  Bm; 

off  our  thoughts  too  much  to  note,  for  the  or.  Picture!  of  Totm  and  Country  Life,  and 

thousandth  time,  that  you  move  as  if  your  Other  Papers.  By  Andkew  W  ynts;r,  M.l)., 

flight  were  dependent,  not  on  your  wings,  but  Authorof  “Curiosities  of  Civilization.”  (Hard- 

on  some  magnet,  under  whose  changing  attrac-  wicke)  A  mere  mi-cellany ;  in  fact,  a  reprint ; 

tion  you  are  suspended  in  mid-air.  i)ragon-fly,  but,  as  it  happens,  the  most  readable  book  the 

we  know  you,  and  have  nothing  to  say  against  month  has  seen.  Dear  Vivandiere,  let  us  look 

you,  but  tlmt  you  are  a  little  too  much  of  a  at  it;  for  we  know  Dr.  Wynter  of  old,  as  a 

dandy.  Are  we  startled,  or  taken  off  our  book,  really  entertaining  writer, 

when  Vivandibre  exclaims,  “  Ob,  there’s  a  dear  ^y'hat  is  it  all  about  7  Prettv  nearly  everv- 
litt'e  hcd-iiiouw!  Not  we,  not  we.  Once,  jitg  pis  last  volume.  We  will  dip  at 

mid  once  only,  do  we  prow  speculative  and  un-  random,  just  for  an  hour  or  two,  before  coing 
easy.  And  wbat  is  it  about?  Several  times  to  bed. 

our  ears  have  f^en  tickled,  vvhile  we  have  been  Here  is  a  paper  on  “  Physical  Antipatliies," 
sitting  here,  with  the  suspicion  of  the  murmur  collecting  to^iether  some  of  the  more  curious 

or  a  stream  of  water  not  far  on ;  and  it  cer-  ftriecdotw*  of  the  unaccountable  dislikes  which 

tainlydoes  appear  as  if  the  grass  over  there  different  constitutions  will  take  to  different 

grew  tall  and  rushy,  where  the  land  slopes  tilings.  Should  you  have  thought  it  possible 

d'lwn  a  bit.  Kvery  right-mioded  person  will  that  a  man’s  stomach  could  have  such  an  objec- 

see  that  we  cannot  be  expected  to  sit  long  jjave  drunk  a  little  bottled 

wiijiout  going  to  settle  the  question,  brook  or  ^  few  grains  of  rice  having  been  placed 

no  brook.  We  must,  for  a  moment  or  two,  gt  tj,g  bottom  of  the  bottle  for  the  nsnal  reason, 

“ Leave  your  f.ilr  side  all  unguarded,  Istly ;”  would  make  him  very  ill?  Should  yon  think 
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another  stomach  could  have  such  a  horror  of 
egfiis,  that  a  pasty  served  in  a  dish  glazed  with 
tiie  white  of  an  egg  would  upset  its  balance? 
Can  you  believe  the  highly-respectable  Dr. 
Prout,  when  he  tells  you  of  a  man  who  could 
not  eat  mutton,  disguise  it  as  you  might,  with¬ 
out  all  the  symptoms  of  bring  poisoned  7  Is  it 
conceivable  to  you  that  the  dust  of  split  peas 
should  cause  a  complaint  very  much  like  in¬ 
fluenza?  Do  you  refuse  to  credit  a  hundred 
well-authenticated  cases  of  hay-fever,  in  which 
the  susceptibility  to  the  presence  of  grass-seed 
in  the  air  was  so  extreme  that  it  was  scarcely 
]mtsible  to  exist  within  many  miles  of  a  hay- 
tield?  You  who  laugh  at  hoinmopathic  doses, 
what  do  you  s»y,  dear  Vivandiere,  to  the  fact 
that  an  unstuppered  bottle  of  ipecacuanha, 
lying  teveral  rooms  off,  has  been  found  suf- 
ticient  to  make  a  person  vomit?  Well,  1  think 
you  believe  it  all:  you  women  are  generally 
ready  to  swallow  wonderful  things ;  but  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  an  essay  on  “Physical 
Affinities"  would  be  very  pleasant  to  read, 
though  1  expect  very  difficult  to  write. 

Here  is  a  paper  about  “  Human  Hair,”  full 
of  curious  uiatter,  mentioning,  among  other 
things,  that  a  hair-dealer,  “  wlien  his  nose  is 
in,”  can  discriminate  by  the  smell  alone  be¬ 
tween  Germans,  French,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and  English  hair ! 

“  Brain  Difficulties” — that  concerns  me,  my 
dear ;  and  it  is  very  instructive  reading,  1  can 
tell  you.  “  That,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
of  insanity,  the  blood  is  mainly  m  fault,  there 
can  be  little  doubt” — what  do  you  say  to  that? 
“Sir  B.  Brodie  has  shown  that  the  nervous 
substance  of  the  brain  is  distinguished  from  all 
<  ther  tissues  (the  bones  excepted),  by  the  very 
large  amount  of  phosphorus  which  it  contains.” 
If  we  speak  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  brain 
alone,  one-teiith  of  the  whole  is  phosphorus. 
The  brains  of  idiots  yield  very  little  of  this 
element.  “  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any 
laborious  mental  exercise — indeed,  any  pro¬ 
tracted  exertion  of  the  nervous  system — results 
in  a  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  the  phos- 
phatic  salts,”  by  means  the  very  last  that  n  ould 
occur  to  any  one  that  had  not  observed  for 
himself,  or  read  the  obsen-ations  of  others.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that — but  I  see  you  are  growing 
uncomfortable,  dear.  “All  that  is  so  material. 
Charles,  is  all  our  love  phosphorus?  Is  your 
last  poem  phosphorus?  Was  the  heroism  of 
Florence  Nightingale  phosphorus?”  Jly  child, 
you  have  no  genius  lor  investigation;  but  at 
your  desire  we  will  drop  the  subject.  And,  if 
you  feel  faint,  take  a  snilT  at  the  article  called 
“  Britannia's  ^mellil1g-BJttle.”  However,  Dr. 
Wynter  is  not  a  writer  that  anybody  need  be 
afraid  of  on  account  of  his  material  “  tenden¬ 
cies.”  All  doctors  have  an  eye  for  stubborn 
facts  of  that  kmd ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  that 
they  have. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing,  now-a- 
days,  to  find  a  novel  with  a  “  purpose”  brought 
down  to  the  very  latest  intelligence.  We  have 
quite  recently  seen  a  story  about  Italian  affairs, 
in  which  the  most  recent  bit  of  newspaper  that 
could  possibly  be  got  in  about  Garibaldi's 
movements  was  incorporated.  Dr.  Wynter's 


book  contains  a  miraculous  bit  of  latest  intellb- 
gence,  I  see.  Did  you  not  read  this  very  thing 
in  the  paper  the  other  day,  and  caution  me 
against  taking  a  Turkish  bath?  “One  of 
these  days”  (page  280),  “  a  patient  will  drop 
down  deM  in  the  Tepiilarium,  and  then  a  coro¬ 
ner's  jury  will  duly  desciot  upon  the  necessity 
of  consulting  a  medical  man  previously  to  em¬ 
ploying  such  a  powerful  remedial  agent  as  the 
Turkish  bath.”  it  is  not  so  clear,  however,  in 
my  opinion  (you  know  what  a  sceptical  fellow 
I  am,  dear  Vivandiere).  that  a  inedicil  min 
would  be  able  to  tell  beforehand  whether  a 
man  would  be  likely  to  drop  down  dead  or  not 
in  the  cooling-room,  or  anywhere  else.  Feople 
drop  down  dead  anywhere,  dancing,  marrying, 
burying;  people  die  in  their  sleep;  people  die 
of  medical  poisoning;  people  die  of  bleeding; 
— who  killed  CountCavour?  But,  forallthat, 
we  will  be  indebted  to  Dr.  Wynter  for  an  em¬ 
phatic  re-statement  of  what  is  not  new,  but  a 
good  deal  better  than  new,  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  tho^'Ughly  clean  skin.  We  can  no 
more,  with  safety,  he  tells  us,  exclude  the  liffit 
and  air  from  our  skins  than  from  a  plant.  1  he 
neglect  of  attention  to  the  skin  is  the  cause  of 
more  than  half  our  ailments.  So  long  as  it  is 
in  lively  action  there  can  be  no  congistion  of 
the  internal  eliminative  organs,  such  as  the 
liver,  inte^tine8,  and  kidneys.  Surely,  after  so 
much  lecturing  about  our  precious  skins,  we 
shall  soon  become  a  nation  of  bathers  ? 

Dr.  Wynter  gives  ns  a  paper  on  what  he 
c.'iils  “  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Metropolis." 
This  is  an  allusion  to  the  contemplated,  and, 
indeed,  inevitable,  results  of  the  Private  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  Do  you  not  remember,  you 
dear  girl,  how  yon  laughed  at  me,  nut  eu  very, 
very  lung  ago,  when  1  said  it  was  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  a  poor  husband  to  rtish  out  fur  a 
cab,  on  a  wet  night,  to  go  and  fetch  the  doctor 
(for  an  interesting  j>uri>ost),  when  it  would  be 
so  easy  to  lay  down  teb graphic  communication 
from  every  huuse  to  every  other  house?  I.augli 
you  did,  little  Beauty  of  mine.  I  will  now 
trouble  you  to  laugh  on  the  other  side  of  your 
face;  for  the  thing  is  done;  and  here  it  is  in 
pri)U.  You  can't  get  over  that.  Besides,  I  myself 
saw  and  heard  Professor  Wheatstone  explain 
the  action  of  the  little  machine;  and  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  passing  of  the  Bill  to  incorporate 
the  Company.  “  Then,  why  didn't  you  tell 
me?  You  never  tell  me  any  news  till  it  is 
dragged  out  of  you."  My  dear,  the  very  sight 
of  your  face  puts  everything  els#  out  of  my 
bead. 

But  do  not  let  me  grow  sentimental,  or  I 
shall  cry  over  this  advertisement,  picked  from 
the  first  side  of  the  Times  by  Dr.  Wynter : — 
“  The  assistance  came  too  late;  she  died  in  the 
night”  Who,  in  Heaven's  name,  was  She? 
And  what  “assistance”  cogld  have  saved  her 
from  dying  ?  Let  us  leave  off  reading,  and  talk 
over  the  probabilities  of  the  sad  story. 

There  is  the  book,  dear ;  and  os,  after 
this  happy  day,  you  will  feel  dull  when  I 
am  gone  to  business  to-morrow,  I  am  glad  I 
am  able  to  leave  anything  so  readable  on  the 
table  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  your  household 
duties. 
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OcK  best  dressmakers  and  milliners  have  now 
created  m  tny  elegant  summer  toilets,  destined  for 
fitt*,  for  the  country,  for  travelling,  and  fur  the 
sea-side.  In  Paris,  now  the  weatlicr  is  settled, 
nothing  but  light  and  airy  dresses  are  seen ; 
and  the  Exposition  dts  Beaux  Arts  Ueing 
open,  one  meets  hundreds  of  elegantly-dressed 
ladies  in  the  Champs  Elysdes.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  toilets  which  we  noticed : — 

A  grey  and  white  striped  silk  dress,  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  with  two  black  ruches,  put  on 
the  skirt  with  a  space  between  each ;  a  large 
black  silk  coat,  not  tightly  fitting  to  the 
figure,  with  lappels  in  trout ;  and  a  white 
crinoline  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and 
a  half-wreath  of  white  roses  and  heliotrope. 

Another  lady  had  on  a  lilac  dress,  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  with  black  velvet,  put  on  in 
squares,  crossed  by  bands  of  lilac  ribbon,  and 
fastened  at  intervals  by  bows  of  the  same;  a 
large  Chantilly  Isce  shawl ;  and  a  pulfed  tulle 
bonnet,  bavi  >g  outside  small  lilac  marabout 
feathers,  aud  inside  a  bandeau  of  ruses. 

Another  toilet  consisted  of  a  brocaded  green 
silk  dress,  with  a  long  sash,  edgitd  with  narrow 
black  luce;  a  tulle  bonnet,  trimmed  in  the 
front  with  a  puff  of  tulle,  covered  with  very 
narrow  black  velvet,  a  tulle  curtain  trimmed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  bunches  of  roses  itiside 
and  out.  A  black  Spanish  lace  mantle  com¬ 
pleted  this  toilet. 

We  also  noticed  a  mauve  silk  dress,  with 
three  narrow  flounces  cunled  with  woite;  a 
mu'itle  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress  was 
trimmed  with  lilac  and  white  ruches  alter¬ 
nately;  and  the  bonnet  was  of  white  rice  straw, 
trimmed  with  field  fl  iwers  and  long  grass. 

Another  violet -coloured  silk  dress  was 
finished  off  at  the  top  of  the  hem  with  a 
broad  piece  of  tdack  .Maltem  lace  insertion, 
and  was  worn  with  a  l  lack  lace  shawl  aiitt  a 
white  crepe  bonnet,  trimmed  with  whits  and 
coloured  lilac. 

A  brown  silk  dre;s  had  one  deep  black  silk 
flounce  at  the  Isittum  of  the  skiit,  headed  by 
six  very  narrow  pinked  brown  fiouiicos.  Over 
this  dress  was  a  black  silk  jacket,  trimmed 
with  a  pointed  lace  pelerine;  and  the  bonnet 
which  comp  eted  this  toilet  was  of  black  crino¬ 
line,  trimmed  inside  and  out  with  tults  of  blue 
cor.  flowers. 

Returning  to  London,  wo  may  refer  to  the 
dress  of  a  titled  luoy  whom  we  saw  descend¬ 
ing  from  her  cirriago,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Horticultural  Uardens.  She  had  on  a  grey  sdk 
drcss.  brocaded  with  a  grey  of  a  dariier  shade, 
and  which  was  made  with  quite  a  train  belimd. 
She  wore  over  it  a  white  embroidered  eacheiniro 
shawl,  trimmed  with  two  deep  rowsof  black  lace ; 
and  with  it  a  white  crepe  bonnet,  the  curtain 
of  which  was  composed  of  white  tulle,  covered 
with  a  broad  blonde,  put  on  to  form  a  point 
behind.  In  the  middle  of  this  point  there  was 
a  bunch  of  back  grapes;  and  outsMe  the 
bonnet  was  a  bunch  of  the  same  Iruit,  mixed 
with  tiny  white  fe  itliers  and  bows  of  ponceau 
ribbon;  the  bandeau  consisted  of  black  grapes 


and  small  white  feathers,  placed  across  a  piece 
of  ponceau  velvet. 

Grenadine  Dkksses,  speckled,  plain,  or 
figured,  ore  now  worn  more  than  anything 
else  for  the  warm  weather,  excepting  muslins, 
which  arc  always  the  favourite  summer  dress. 
The  grenadine  dresses  are  often  made  with 
long  broad  sashes  of  the  same  inatci  iai,  which 
are  bound  with  narrow  coloured  silk,  to  match 
the  pattern  of  the  dress. 

A  black  grenadine  dress,  spotted  with  gro- 
seille,  was  trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
with  one  deep  flounce,  which  was  finished  off 
at  the  top  with  a  gruscille  silk  ruche.  The 
body  of  the  dress  was  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Wo  noticed  two  black  and  white  grenadine 
dresses  intended  for  two  young  ladies  in  deep 
mourning.  The  skirts  were  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  crossway  flounce  uhont  twelve 
inches  in  depth,  bound  with  black  silk;  and 
this  flounce  was  headed  with  three  very  narrow 
flounces  (also  crussway),  bound  with  black 
silk  in  tile  same  manner.  'I'he  b  alics  weru 
made  open'  in  the  front,  with  lajipels  of  black 
silk ;  the  sleeves  large  and  full  at  the  tup,  with 
pointed  cuffs  of  blaca  silk ;  and  the  waistbands 
of  black  silk  were  made  pointed  behind  aud 
before.  A  piece  of  double  white  tarlataue  or 
cri-pe  was  tacked  in  round  the  neck  and  down 
the  front  of  the  dresses  as  far  as  they  opened, 
to  form  tuckers,  and  a  piece  of  the  same  was 
tacked  into  the  wristbands  of  the  sleeves. 

The  following  is  a  simple  and  elegant  toilet 
for  half-mourning : — A  black  and  white  checked 
silk  dress,  with  one  deep  flounce  of  black  silk 
at  llic  bottom  of  the  skirt,  with  a  gauffered 
hc.iding;  a  black  silk  coat;  and  a  straw 
boniiel,  trimmed  with  ruches  of  black  lace  and 
black  and  white  featliers. 

A  barege  and  a  grenadine  dress,  which  were 
intendeU  fur  a  lady  going  to  the  sea-side,  were 
made  in  the  following  manner: — The  first,  of 
speckled  grey  barege,  was  made  with  a  deep 
gauffering  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  edged 
with  blue,  and  headed  by  a  hand  of  bin-  si.k  to 
match.  The  skirt  was  uriiamented  with  blue 
buttons,  edged  with  whi'e ;  and  the  body  was 

lain,  rather  short-waisted,  and  trimmed  with 

lue,  and  a  broad  blue  ribbon  sasb.  With  this 
dress,  a  large  white  burnouse  was  to  be  worn, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet.  Tlie  other,  of  bro¬ 
caded  greiiibline,  was  made  with  five  very 
narrow  gauffered  flounces,  edged  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  cerise -coloured  silk  ;  the  body 
low,  and  over  it  a  litt  e  fichu,  with  frills  made 
to  cross  in  front;  the  edge  of  the  frills  being 
tfimincd  witli  narrow  white  Maltese  lace.  A 
black  silk  sash,  with  long  bows  aud  ends,  em¬ 
broidered  with  cerise,  and  a  scarf  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress,  with  two  narrow 
gauffered  frills  all  round  the  scarf  and  on  the 
lappels,  completed  this  toilet;  with  a  black 
tulle  bonnet,  tri  nmrd  in.side  and  out  with 
cerise- coloured  flowers  and  black  lace. 

/.a  robe  Beatrix — which  has  been,  and  is 
st'll  a  great  success — is  made  witn  one  deep 
flounce  at  the  bottom  of  tue  skirt,  caught  up 
on  cacii  side  by  largo  rosettes  of  pinked  silk. 
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The  flounce  is  uTOally  finished  off  with  a  band 
of  colonrcJ  silk  to  match  the  roaettes.  This 
dress  had. a  very  good  elfect  made  in  black 
grenadine,  do' ted  with  gold  bees.  We  also 
saw  it  in  plain  black  barege;  the  large  rosettes 
which  caught  up  the  flounce  being  made  of 
black  silk ;  and,  instead  of  the  band  of  s  Ik,  a 
puffing  of  barege  was  substituted  fur  it  at  the 
top  of  the  flounce. 

Two  very  pretty  muslin  dresses — one  pink 
and  white,  and  the  other  blue  and  white — for 
two  young  ladies  residing  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  were  very  pro'tily  mide,  and  Vi-ry  suitahle 
for  the  hot  wevther.  They  were  both  made 
exactly  alike,  with  plain  skirts  with  rather  a 
broad  hem.  The  bodi-swere  low,  and  trimmed 
at  the  top  with  a  double  ins'-ition  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  and  round  the  wa'st  with  blue 
and  white,  or  pink  and  white,  sashes,  fastened 
hy  a  large  itold  buckle.  With  these  bodies,  a 
little  pelerine  tnurned  with  frills  edged  with 
iisrrow  Valenciennes  lace  might  be  worn  or 
not.  at  pleasure. 

A  pale  grey  or  drab  silk  dress  looks  very 
pretty,  trim  tied  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with 
a  fl  'unce  about  fourteen  inches  deep  and  on 
this  fl  lunoe  bands  of  lace  insertion  put  on  in 
squares,  and  some  ins  rl  ion  to  match  placed 
along  the  top  of  the  flounce.  The  body  should 
be  trimmed  with  lace  insertion  to  correspond. 
Also  a  black  grenadine  dress,  with  tiny  bouquets 
of  flowers,  with  a  deep  flounce  and  .a  ruche  at 
the  top,  headed  by  three  very  narrow  flounces, 
put  oil  in  Vandykes,  has  a  very  good  iffect. 
This  dress  might  be  made  with  a  low  boily,  and 
u  fichu  d  la  Marie  Antoinette,  with  ends  to 
cross  in  front  underneath  the  sash,  which  should 
beembroiil.red  at  the  ends  to  match  the  sash. 

Long  .Sash  K8,  which  are  usually  an  accompa- 
riment  to  dre-sy  toilets,  are  generally  worn 
fastened  at  the  side,  and  are  made  with  long 
lows;  they  are  also  frequently  w  -m  crossed  i-i 
the  front,  but  with  no  bows,  and  arc  fastened 
with  m  buckle.  Sometimes,  too,  sa'-hes  are 
worn  with  ends  crossing  behind  as  well  as  in 
front,  but  the  ends  are  then  much  shorter. 

A  grey  and  white  shot-silk  dress,  brocaded 
with  black,  was  made  d  la  Princetse,  body  snd 
skirt  in  one.  The  skirt  was  trimmed  quite  at 
the  bottom  with  a  gauffered  green  ribbon,  and 
bows  of  the  s  vme,  with  ends,  were  placed  up 
the  front  of  the  skirt  and  body,  the  bows  being 
trimmed  with  narrow  black  lace. 

The  Kmpress  Kugdnie,  in  one  of  her  visits  to 
the  Bois  de  B  iiloguc,  accompanied  by  the  Km- 
p-ror,  was  dressed,  as  is  her  wont,  in  the  most 
charming  but  simple  manner.  Herdreas  was  of 
white  silk,  with  brown  squares,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  broad  pleating  of  brown  silk. 
She  wore  an  embroidered  black  silk  mantle, 
trimmed  witli  lace,  and  a  straw  bonnet  with  no 
trimming  but  a  straw  cord  and  tassel  outside, 
and  inside  a  bandeau  of  roses,  flowers  which  she 
very  seldom  wears.  Her  petticoats  were  very 
light,  but  stood  out  a  great  deal :  and,  following 
her  example,  all  the  Paris  ladies  are  wetring 
their  skirts  very  wide  and  ample — a  pleasant 
and  agreeable  fashion  for  the  warm  weather;  so 
there  is  nothing  yet  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
criniplinea  are  disappearing.  Indeed,  the  use  of 
tbe  iteeU  of  which  they  ore  vumposed  is  being 


extended  to  another  purpose  besides  petti¬ 
coats,  and  we  have  now  crinqlinea  for  our 
arms.  Under-sleevesmsdein  ^e same  manner 
as  the  petticoats,  small  at  ttie-.*eriat,  and  in- 
creA.sing  in  size  towards  the  midj^if  of  the  arm, 
and  diminishing  again  towards  tHe  npper  part, 
are  being  manufactured.  ‘I'hey  ore  quite  a 
noveliy,  and  are  likely  to  proCe'  a  very  useful 
invention  for  keeping  l.srge  puffed  net  and 
inuslin  sleeves  fniin  getting  rumpled,  wh  ch 
they  are  very  likely  to  d  >  miner  ih-  large  shawls 
and  mantles  which  are  so  much  worn. 

Large  Jackktv,  both  tight  and  1  ose,  al¬ 
though  not  one  of  this  year's  introduct«>n,  aio, 
perhaps,  more  worn  than  any  onier  shape,  only 
that  lliey  are  made  with  1  vppels  in  front,  in  tead 
of  being  fastened  to  the  throat.  Lvce  shawls 
and  lace  mnnti’ s,  embroidered  cavhemtre  shawls 
trimmed  with  Irce  or  guipure,  white  and  black 
grenadine  shawls,  are  all  in  favour  fur  dressy 
toilets. 

Mantles  like  the  dre.ssi’s  are  also  very 
much  vimrii,  ami  are  generally  triinnicd  with 
frills  bound  with  a  col  mred  silk  of  the  s  iiiie 
shade  as  that  which  trims  the  dr>'gs  with  which 
it  is  wuru.  Nothing  can  be  nicur  than  this 
mode. 

We  noticed  some  very  pretty  black  grenadine 
SiiAwi-s,  embroidered  only  uii  the  suial  pni  it 
which  falls  ov.-r  the  large  one.  One  of  iliC'O 
shawls  was  trimmed  all  round  with  a  piece  of 
crossway  lilac  silk,  and  embroidered  in  silk  on 
the  small  point  with  branches  of  fuchsias  iu 
lilac.  A  while  cacnemire  shawl  was  braided  in 
an  arabesque  pattern  iu  black  all  round,  and  on 
the  small  point  a  rich  design,  n-arly  tilling  iip 
the  corner.  Tliis  ariicle  was  exceedingly  die- 
tinr/ui. 

Braiding  in  black  on  white  pique  or  marcella 
is  very  fashionable  for  tne  country  or  sei  side, 
for  in  iriiing  dres.s“s.  A  morning  dress  of  this 
material,  braided  down  the  front  of  the  skirt,  or 
round  the  hem,  witli  black  braid,  lonks,  very 
styjjsh.  We  saw  one  of  these  drosses  made 
for  a  very  elcg.ant  lady,  with  a  Z  nave 
jacket,  braided  up  the  front,  round  the  bottom, 
and  ou  the  sleeves  to  match  the  skirt.  A  clear 
muslin  chemLette,  with  a  braided  trimming, 
and  a  small  collar  with  braided  emls, completed 
this  toilet.  The  back  of  tbe  jacket  was  made 
to  draw  and  undraw  at  pleasure. 

In  Paris,  many  foirees  have  been  given 
lately,  and  seem  likely  to  continue  until  people 
t'tke  their  departure  for  the  country  or  sea¬ 
side.  A  mu.sical  and  dramatic  enirle  took 
p  ace  the  other  d.sy  .at  the  t'omif  rie  Morny'.s, 
and  another  chez  le  MinUtre  d'Etat,  The 
mistress  of  the  house.  Madame  de  Walcwski, 
who  did  the  hnn  uirs  very  grscelullv,  wore  gohl 
wheatears  in  h’T  hair,  a  white  mnslin  dress, 
trimmed  very  profusely  with  white  lacc,  and 
looped  up  with  cerise-culoiired  ribbon.  A 
young  lady  present  also  wore  a  very  thin  white 
gauze  dress,  with  very  narrow  flounces  and 
puffings  on  the  skirt,  the  puffings  being  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  very  delicate  pink  silk.  Bows 
of  very  palo  pink  were  placed  at  intervals 
round  the  skirt  over  the  puffings.  The  body 
was  low,  and  trimmed  with  a  pointed  berthe. 
ornamented  in  front  with  a  large  bouquet  of 
pale  pink  roses.  A  wreath  of  rosebuds  and 
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loavM  completed  this  toilet,  admirably  arranged 
«ith  the  young  lady's  light  hair,  which  was 
worn  very  much  frizzed. 

The  round  tnrned-np  Hats  are,  as  we  pre¬ 
dicted,  now  being  replaced  by  tho.se  of  the  bell- 
shape,  as  protecting  the  lace  more  from  the  sun. 
They  are  much  worn  in  tine  plain  white  straw, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and  black,  white, 
or  coloured  feathers.  .Children's  hats  are  made 
very  prettily  this  season,  in  all  kinds  of  shapes, 
anti  trimmed  in  a  v.ariety  of  ways.  One  we 
saw,  intended  for  a  little  girl  sis  years  old,  was 
made  ornamented  at  the  edges  with  a  trimming 
of  gauffered  straw,  with  a  bunch  of  blue  and 
white  feathers  in  front. 

Bonnets  for  dressy  wear  are  m.ide  in  tulle, 
cr£pe  of  all  colours,  crinoline,  and  white  chip. 
^^’o  will  notice  a  few  charming  chapeaux  wo 
have  seen  this  suiii'ner:  — 

A  whi'e  tulle  bonnet,  with  a  chip  front, 
trimmed  with  lilac  and  white  feathers. 

Another,  of  puffed  tude,  with  a  large  tulle 
rosette  on  the  tup,  mixed  with  rosebuds;  a 
large  rose  forming  the  centre  of  the  ri’Sette. 
Tlie  bandeau  of  this  bonnet  was  made  of  puffed 
tulle,  with  a  large  rose  iiuite  in  the  centre,  and 
rosebuds  on  either  side. 

Another  of  spotted  tulle,  drawn  over  a  tight 
shape,  trimmed  till  round  the  front  with  arti¬ 
ficial  fruit;  and  another  of  white  chip,  trimmed 
with  rosebuds  and  leaves. 

For  a  quiet-looking  toilet: — A  rice-straw 
bonnet,  with  a  black  silk  curtain,  edged  at  the 
top  and  bottom  with  green ;  the  bonnet  trimmed 
with  green  and  black  ribbon,  and  a  bandeau  of 
black  grapes  mixed  with  violets  and  bows  of 
green  ribbon. 

Rnse-oolour  and  blue  arc  pretty.  We  saw  a 
white  chip  bonnet,  trimmed  with  rosebuds  and 
forget-me-nots ;  and  one  of  puffed  tulle,  with 
a  long  blue  feather,  fasteneJ  by  a  bunch  of 
rosebuds.  A  bunch  of  rosebuds  and  a  shorter 
feather  formed  the  handesu;  the  buds  being 
placed  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  tbo  feather 
curried  across  the  forehead. 

Parasols  are  generally  worn  of  a  plain 
shape,  without  any  trimming,  and  are  rather 
large.  Amongst  the  novelties  in  this  way  we 
may  mention  a  large  plain  white  ombrelle, 
lined  w itb  white — the  outside  being  einbi  oiderod 
with  a  chain-stitch  in  gold,  and  the  top  of  the 
stick  ornamented  with  a  tiny  gold  apple  and 
gold  cords  and  tassels.  The  sun-shaues  and 
ombrelles—ar,  as  the  French  call  them,  Lesen- 
tous-cas — which  are  made  la'ge  enough  to  serve 
ns  an  umbrella  as  well  as  a  psras'd,  ate  also 
extremely  useful  for  travelling.  For  the  country, 
or  for  the  sea-side,  gi-een  is  the  best  colour  to 
select  for  a  useful  oiahrelU,  being  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  the  eyes  than  any  other  shade. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PLATE. 

1.  Simmer  Toilet. — The  bonnet,  of  white 
crepe,  is  trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  white  fea¬ 
thers  tipped  with  mauve,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  bonnet,  with  mauve- coloured  flowers  fur 
the  baiidcan,  and  yery  broad  pl.dn  white 
strings.  The  m.intle,  ol  black  silk,  is  trimmed 
With  thiee  broad  lace  flounces,  and  is  worn 
very  much  off  the  shoulders.  Each  row  of  lace 


is  headed  by  silk  |racbes,  five  inches  of  d.ark 
mauve  and  five  inches  of  light  manvo  alter¬ 
nately,  to  match  the  colours  on  the  bo  tom  of 
the  dress.  The  dress  is  of  light  mauve- 
cnloured  silk,  with  a  pliiin  body,  short  waisr, 
and  sash  of  dark  mauve  silk.  The  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  to  tbo  depth  of  half  a  yard,  is 
trimmed  witli  puffings  of  ligiit  and  dark  silk 
p’aced  alternately  and  in  a  slanting  direction, 
as  shown  in  the  plate,  with  a  thick  cording  of 
the  light  silk  between  each  row  of  pulls. 

U.  Summer  Toii.kt,  Suitaulh  uor  a 
Fete  or  Pic-nic. — The  hat  is  made  of  fine 
plain  white  straw,  is  bound  witli  rose-coloured 
silk,  and  has  a  bow  iu  front  and  two  long  ends 
behind.  A  long  white  ostrich  tVallier  is 
fastened  in  the  bow,  covers  the  left  sido  of  the 
hat,  and  fidls  behind.  The  dress  is  of  clear  book 
rnuslio,  worn  over  a  pink  silk  petticoat.  The 
body  is  made  open  in  front,  with  a  puffing  of 
muslin  round  the  neck,  edged  by  a  plainly- 
hemmed  muslin  frill;  a  piece  of  rihlnm  is  run 
in  the  puffing,  fiiii.-dicd  off  bv  a  bow  and  end.s. 
The  sleeve  is  plain  to  the  elbow,  where  it  ter¬ 
minates  with  a  putling  and  deep  niiis  in  frill. 
This  frill  is  si  ipe.i^  and  shoul  1  he  imido  longer 
at  the  back'of  the  arm  than  in  the  tnmt;  it  is 
also  trim  ned  with  a  bow  a-  d  sliortends,  whilst 
a  sash  with  long  ends  completes  the  body  at  the 
waist.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom 
with  five  hemmed  li  nince.s  eieh  or.e  three 
inches  deep,  with  a  tiny  puffing  of  muslin  to 
finish  olf  the  tup  fiuunues.  In  making  this 
dro.ss,  let  tlie  flounces  bo  as  fnil  again  as  the 
skirt,  to  allow  for  gauffering.  If  made  scantier 
the  flounces  will  not  gauffer  properly. 

Group  op  Flowers  in  Bf.rlin  Wool- 
Work. — Our  list  would  ho  a  very  long  one 
were  we  to  enumerate  a'l  tlie  purposes  to  which 
tids  pretty  little  pattern  may  he  applied.  Wo 
can  only  say  that  a  group  like  the  one  we  have 
given  with  this  number  of  our  Mngazii.e  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  many  things.  It  may 
he  wi  rked  for  an  urn  stand,  teapot  staiiil-*, 
mats,  or  for  a  bag  or  small  footstool,  Ac.,  Ac. 
bofa-piliows,  composed  of  a  series  of  small 
bouquets,  are  now  extremely  fashionable 
worked  in  chenille  on  silk  or  imitation  silk 
canvas.  Our  pattern  would  answer  very  well 
for  the  centre  group,  allowing  a  smaller  group 
for  tho  four  comers  of  the  cushion.  If  made 
for  a  mat,  it  would  look  very  prettily  grounded 
in  white  hetids.  Amongst  tlie  r.uwities  in 
fancy  work  we  may  mention  netted  anti- 
inKcasears,  darned  in  coloured  wools  from 
Berlin  patieriis,  which  have  a  charmirig  effect 
when  fiidslied.  Our  group  would  be  very  suit- 
ahle  for  the  centre  of  one,  with  a  pretty  scroll 
at  each  corner:  those  antimacassars  are  nsually 
finished  off  with  a  white  fringe,  mixed  with 
one  or  two  of  the  brightest  shades  of  tl  e  wools 
used.  To  work  the  bouquets  the  following 
wools  would  I  e  required :—  Five  shades  of  scarlet 
for  the  red  rose;  six  sliades  of  pink,  including 
white,  for  the  pink  rose ;  one  shade  of  drab,  one 
of  pale  lavender,  two  of  orang*,  and  white  for 
the  small  flower  at.  the  top;  three  shsdos  of 
olive  green,  three  of  blue  green,  and  thr.u)  of 
briglit  ytllow  green  fur  the  leaves,  taking  cats 
to  choose  the  brightest  possible  colours. 
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Sf'pniA  A^D^R  sox _ 

Wliat  a  Iiappy  tliinif  tt  la 
""  that  tho«e  wlio  know  Icaat 
■j  and  arc  capable  of  nchieTlnjr  tlie 

/  ■-  unallfft  reaulta  arc  tlioae  who 
'  cry  out  the  loudest  about  tho 

tools  they  have  to  work  with,  and  com¬ 
plain  the  moat  unreasonably  of  that 
which  is  moat  likely  riyht  in  ItacK,  but 
which  they  are  not  ahio  to  understand  or 
appreciate!  Now,  he.or  onr  cooil  friend 
\Tv  auhacrlber,  Sophia  AsoKr-aoN.  She 
\  says,  ferocloualy  cnoush,  “  It  is  my  opinion, 
and  tliat  of  my  friends,  that  if  you  under¬ 
take  at  all  to  oflfer  patterns  to  the  public  in  your 
Enolishwomah's  Dompstic  MtOAPiNK,  you  shotild 
offer  correct  ones,  not  lead  people  to  waste  time,  and 
perhaps  material,  in  endcavonrinfr  to  manufacture 
articles  of  elotldnir  from  your  incorrect  piilems.  I 
•hoiild  like  to  know  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  a  little  boy*s  Jacket  with  a  back  piece,  sucli  as 
you  liare depicted  in  tbia  moutli's  (.inne)  number? 
Tliere  is  no  idsce  for  tlie  arm.bolc.  I  was  fortunate 
In  fittini;  and  testing  the  paper  copy  I  took  before  I 
ventured  further,  and  so  spared  my  holland  if  I 
wasted  my  time.”  Commotion  in  the  offleo  of  tlio 
Ekolisiiwouah  when  this  missive  was  opened — tlie 
Editor  and  his  staff  lookini;  like  so  many  monumenis 
of  despair.  Recoverinc  himself,  however,  our  cliief 
bravely  put  the  bomb  in  his  pocket,  and  delivered 
it,  duly  and  impressively  (with  other  most  kind  and 
compensatory  letters,  be  it  trratefully  said),  to  tlie 
Editress,  the  res|ionslble  iierson  in  this  instance. 
Undismayed,  but  evidently  hurt  at  the  ingratitude 
of  Sophia  and  her  friends,  she  cabnly,  and  before 
the  chiefs  veiy  eyes,  tracc^d  the  pattern  on  to  some 
whiiey-brown  paper:  first  pinned  It  toaethor  and 
then  tacked  it,  showing  us  triumphantly  a  littlo 
bov’s  jacket  in  paper,  wltii  arm-lio!e.  sleeve,  and 
cuff,  as  complete  as  possiole.  So,  when  Sophia 
Ahpf.esoh  “  would  like  to  know  how  it  would  be 
IKisslble,”  4c.,  slie  has  only  to  write  to  the  Editress, 
who  will  have  crest  pleasure  in  takinft  lier  out  of 
any  difflculty  slie  may  find  herself  in  with  respect 
to  the  patterns.  Moreover,  in  tliis  special  instance, 
the  Editress  is  anxious  to  send  to  her,  on  receipt  of 
the  address,  tliis  very  pattern,  exactly  as  she.  put  it 
toireilier  wlien  its  correctness  was  Impiiirned,  The 
chief  trusts  that  Sophia  Andkiison  will  makefile 
a'ntn'te  honorable  by  sending  a  handaouie  -well, 
he  will  leave  the  clioicn  to  a  coniniitteo  of  taete, 
composed  of  herself  and  frienda 
Kate,  Aones,  Flora,  4c.,  4c.— We  have  received 
several  letters  touchine  tlie  lung-promised  aeries  of 
articles  on  Wayside  Weeds  and  Forest  Flowers. 
Our  fair  correspondents  complain  that  we  have  al- 
lowed  the  flowers  of  spring  to  uome  and  go  without 
paying  a  word  about  them;  and  have  not  even  con¬ 
descended  to  notice  tlie  arrival  of  the  flaimtiiig 
beanties  of  summer.  We  have  never  forgotten  our 
promise,  and  though  we  may  be  accused  of  slighting 
those  “  pre  ty  daughters  of  the  earth  and  sun.  ’  by 
whom  our  hearts  are  linked  to  Nature,  we  are  r  tally 
over  head  and  ears  in  lovewitli  them.  We  liava  fur 
some  time  been  considering  how  we  ought  in¬ 
troduce  them  to  our  readers,  and  have  at  length  re¬ 
solved  to  reject  onr  original  plan  fur  one  much  mure 
comprehensive.  Instead  of  a  few  desultory  papers 
on  wild  flowers,  we  mean  to  give  our  readers  a 
course  of  familiar  lectures  on  Botany  —  not  the 
botany  of  schoolmen,  with  its  forbidding  nomencla. 
ture  and  terrible  array  of  ph>  Biological  facts,  but 
the  botany  which  may  be  studied  in  the  garden,  the 
wood,  or  the  meadow,  by  any  flower-loving  English¬ 
woman.  Though  our  series,  when  complete,  will 


form  a  systematic  treatise  on  tho  most  dellghtftal 
branch  of  Natural  History,  we  shall  take  care  to 
exclude  all  technical  terms  and  dry  details.  We 
love  the  simple  names  winch  the  poetic  instinct  of 
mankind  has  given  to  flowers  far  loo  well  to  ex¬ 
change  them  for  those  which  pass  current  among 
men  of  science.  We  intend  to  give  the  Brst  of  our 
botanical  |>apcrs  in  our  next  number,  or,  at  latest, 
111  September, 

Conte -HA  wrote  some  time  since  a  pretty  letter  to 
ns— and  if  we  had  not  so  many  pretty  letters  we 
should  like  to  take  notice  of  every  one  of  them — 
and  said,  “You  may,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  know 
that  I  have  worked  the  Oriental  Sli|ipers  given  in 
the  January  number,  and  they  look  superb.  Tlie 
officer  (oh,  happy  son  of  Mars!)  who  has  become 
tlieir  fortunate  possessor  is  obliged  to  keep  tliem 
under  lock  and  key, «  hen  not  in  use,  lest  tliey  should 
be  feloniously  abstracted  by  his  envious  eomradca 
1  can  Safely  recommend  your  lady  readers  to  follow 
my  example  if  they  wish  to  charm  either  father, 
brother,  or  fiance  with  a  birtliday  gift.  And  for 
tiiose  unfortunate  damsels  In  such  trouble  about 
tlieir  complexions,  and  itrait  hair,  I  may,  peihaps, 
have  a  secret  worth  knowing — do  you  think  I  ought 
to  tell  them  7  I’erhaps,  if  they  oak  me  very  prettily, 

1  will.  ClioruV  of  ill-coiiiplexioned  ladies  Come, 
eliarming  Coutesso,  tell  us,  tell  us  tlie  secret  you 
possesa” 

ilLiiK  Bell. — “  Are  Ices  dangerous  to  the  health f’ 
and  “Do  wo  reeniumend  summer  bulls,  not  ex¬ 
temporised  al  fretco  assemblies,  but  bond  fide  balls, 
wliere  ta-te  should  reign  triumphant?"  To  tlia 
first  Qiiostion  wo  say,  “Yes;”  but  we  eat  them, 
model ately  It  is  true,  because  we  like  them;  and 
to  the  second  question  wo  answer,  “Yes,"  in  our  most 
decided  manner.  By  a  little  ingenuity  and  some 
taste,  a  ball  on  a  July  evening,  with  the  windows 
down,  doors  open,  flower-garden  and  lawn  ap¬ 
parently  extending  the  area  of  the  dancing  space, 
nut  too  much  liglit  within  to  spoil  tho  beaming 
moon  witliout,  vases  of  mignonette,  sweet  herbs, 
and  one  or  two  Kolian  harps  placed  where  the 
xephyrs  can  piny  upon  and  througli  them,  will 
cliarm  those  subjected  to  their  influence  In  a  manner 
wliich  persons  wliu  have  never  tried  them  believe 
only  Eastern  lands  can  boast 

Conthiiltions  Ukspsctfullt  Drclined,  from 
A.  Hartley,  Anon,  Z.  Z.,  H.  B.,  E.  H.  B.,  Miss 
M'Kinndo,  J.  W.,  Matilda  Hillhoiise,  “Pauline,” 
“Just  in  Time,”  “  What  the  Stars  Say." 

Special  Notice  to  Cohrksponde'ts.  —  Com¬ 
munications  amemg  later  than  the  lOtA  of  the 
month  preceding  that  of  publication  cannot  be  re¬ 
plied  to  in  the  fot  throming  number  gf  the  “  English¬ 
woman's  Domestic  ilagasine." 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Covers  for  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  Enolishwoiiaii'i 
DnuKsrio  Magazine  (New  Series),  with  title-page, 
preface.  Index,  envelope  for  holding  the  pattern 
sheets,  Berlin  patterns,  4c.,  and  directions  fur  bind¬ 
ing,  are  now  ready,  price  la  each  Sent  free  by 
post  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  13  postage  stamps. 

Volume  I.  of  the  Englishwoman's  Uohestio 
Magazine  elegantly  bound  In  green  and  gold.  Is 
now  ready,  with  tlie  six  Coloured  Berlin  and  other 
Patterns,  and  129  Designs  for  Embroidery  and  other 
Needlework.  Price  5s.,  free  by  post  on  receipt  of 
postage-stamps  for  this  amount 

Volume  II.,  uuifonn  with  Volume  L,  now  ready, 
price  6s. 

Our  Subscribers  are  respectfully  Invited  to  give 
their  orders  at  once  to  their  Booksellers  for  the 
regular  supply  of  the  Numbers  of  this  Magazine, 
so  as  to  be  certain  to  receive  them  as  anon  as  pub¬ 
lished,  with  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  Wool 
Work  Patterns  complete,  the  Publisher  begging  to 
notify  that  he  cannot  guarantee  the  supply  of  the 
Kashi  m  Plates  and  Coloured  Berlin  Patterns  beyond 
a  month  after  their  first  Issue. 

London,  248,  Strand,  W  C. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MY  GUARDI  AX  8. 

WiiAT  a  strange  life  is  that  of  a  friendless  child!  To  have  all  the  great 
capacity  for  loving,  all  the  craving  desire  for  dependence,  crushed  back  into  a 
young  heart,  left  only  to  its  own  morbid  fancies  and  unfulfilled  longings !  Yet 
this  life  was  mine. 

My  guardian,  as  he  was  called,  I  saw  but  seldom.  Once  a  quarter  I  was  told 
to  put  out  my  white  frock  and  the  blue  sash,  kept  specially  for  these  occasions, 
and  underwent  the  awful  infliction  of  “  a  thorough  wash,”  in  which  strong  yellow 
soap  was  freely  applied  to  my  burning  ears,  that  1  might  make  a  becoming  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  dingy  parlour,  there  to  await  his  formal  inspection.  My  recol¬ 
lections  go  no  further  back  than  this,  except  in  such  vague  glimpses  of  a  still  more 
wretched  life,  as  I  can  never  recall,  save  in  a  momentary  remembrance — like  those 
strange  delusions  of  a  former  state  which  sometimes  visit  us,  of  which  the  actual 
experience  is  wanting,  and  the  memory  is  but  another  name  for  fancy. 

He  was  a  small,  spare,  erect,  neat  old  gentleman— my  guardian — with  a  well- 
set  bald  head,  the  polished  bumps  of  which  always  diverted  my  attention  from  his 
calm  grey  eyes ;  a  face  regular,  and  not  unkind,  but  formal  and  unchanging  as  his 
manner — all  his  dress,  from  the  stiff  white  uncreased  stock  to  the  neat  black 
gaiters  over  his  polished  shoes,  so  smooth  and  spotless,  that  I  used  to  wonder,  as  I 
gazed  at  him,  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  keep  so  clean  and  trim  if  h« 
came  to  live  in  Perram-street,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Bradley. 

He  never  stayed  long.  At  the  first  “  rat-tat”  at  the  door,  at  half-past  three, 
I  left  the  window,  where  I  had  been  waiting  his  arrival ;  and  by  the  time  the  last 
“  tap”  which  ended  the  crescendo  summons  on  the  knocker  had  died  away  in  the 
hollow  echoes  of  the  passage,  I  had  climbed  up-stairs,  where  I  waited  on  the 
landing  till  the  bell  rang  to  call  me  to  his  presence.  One  description  of  these 
interviews  will  serve  for  all. 

Mr.  Willmot  sitting  upright  by  the  dingy  window  opposite  the  door,  where 
Ught,  straggling  in  from  the  dull  street,  rests  like  a  nimbus  on  his  polished  head, 
one  closed  hand  resting  on  either  knee,  his  hat  beside  him  on  the  floor,  his  dark 
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bamboo  cano  hanging  by  ihe  book  to  his  cliair-baek.  Mrs.  Bradley  sitting  oppo¬ 
site,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  hard  horsehair-covered  seat ;  her  hands  deferentially 
rubbing  each  other  In  front  of  her  white  muslin  tippet ;  her  Sunday  cap  gleaming 
white  against  the  dark  drab  wainscot;  and  a  smile  of  reeigned  benevolence, 
showing  her  to  bo  genteelly  oonscioos  of  well-earned  approbation,  on  her  heavy, 
pursy  face. 

As  I  come  in,  too  mindful  of  the  redness  of  my  still  burning  ears,  which  make 
my  damp  hair  steam,  my  guardian  holds  up  a  finger  and  beckons  me  to  his  side, 
where  I  stand,  awkwardly  and  shyly  enough,  ready  to  answer  questions,  under  the 
smiling  regard  of  the  lady  opposite. 

“  Am  I  a  good  girl  ?” 

Silence  on  my  part,  relieved  by  Mrs.  Bradley’s  ambiguous — 

“  Pretty  well,  sir — pretty  well.  A  little  wilful  sometimes,  you  know,  sir ;  but 
then,  as  I  always  tell  her.  Think  ho  w  much  you  owe  to  Mr.  Willmot,  an’  remember 
that  ‘  greater  is  he  that  governeth  his  temper  than  he  who  taketh  a  city.’  ” 

“  And  what  are  you  learning  now,  child  ?  I  hop(J  you  like  your  book — eh  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  I  say,  “  I  like  reading  better  than  anything.” 

“  Bather  too  fond  of  story-books,  I’m  afraid,  sir,”  says  Mrs.  Bradley  again. 
“  I’m  sure,  sir,  you'll  tell  her  that  good  useful  books  are  what  a  little  girl  should 
give  her  mind  to.  She’s  quick  enough,  sir,  her  governess  says ;  but  1  think,  sir, 
that  p’raps  there’s  a  good  many  things  about  a  house  that  you  might  wish  her  to 
learn  how  to  do ;  and  then  she's  not  quite  what  she  might  be  at  her  needli*.” 

“  Ah,  but  1  dare  say  she’ll  improve,  hlrs.  Bradley ;  she  must  learn  to  be  useful, 
pf  course.” 

“  Well,  yes.  I  thought  that,  perhap.s,  sir,  you  might  wish  her  to  bo  made  to 
do  these  things ;  though,  of  course”  (this  with  a  smile,  intended  to  be  a  little 
confidential),  I  don’t  know  what  position  she  might  bo  in  some  day,  you  sec,  so 
maybe  I  don’t  ought  to  mention  it.” 

“  Hum  1  Then  there’s  nothing  you  wish  to  say  to  me,  at  present,  Mrs.  Bradley 
— anything  that  may  be  wanted,  you  know — nothing?  Well,  then.  I’ll  say  good 
day.  Grows  quite  a  great  girl,  really.  Good-bye,  my  child.” 

And  he  holds  out  a  hand  to  me,  which  I  Uke  timidly,  and  would  press  between 
my  own,  but  that  I  fear  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Bradley.  She  follows  him  to  the 
door,  with  the  smile  gone  from '  her  face,  and  a  discontented  expression  settled 
there  instead,  but  still  rubbing  her  hands  slowly  together  till  they  are  wanted  to 
let  him  out.  I  am  standing  at  the  window,  watching  him  as  he  walks  down  the 
street,  picking  his  way,  when  I  am  suddenly  woke  up  by  a  rough  push  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  sharp  voice  behind  me — 

Come,  don’t  be  looking  out  o’  that  window,  but  just  go  up  and  take  off  them 
best  clothes ;  don’t  think  I’m  going  to  have  them  all  wore  out  an’  dirty,  with  your 
tearin’  an’  rendin’  about  the  house ;  and  think  yourself  lucky  to  have  a  gentleman 
like  Mr.  Willmot  come  and  ask  after  you;  and  just  bo  thankful  that  I  didn’t 
tell  him  all  about  your  ways  and  naughty  airs.  Why,  when  I  was  a  girl  of  your 
age  I  had  to  work  like  a  neger ;  and  yet  I  come  of  a  family  as  might  have  held 
up  their  heads,  too.  But  now  you  just  mark  my  words — ‘after  pride  there 
Cometh  a  fall.’  ” 

In  the  midst  of  which  harangue,  wherein,  as  was  customary  with  Mrs.  Bradley, 
texts  of  Scripture  were  kept  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  missiles  ready  for  hurling  at  me, 
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I  would  alip  out  of  the  room  and  up-gtairs,  when,  not  being  able  to  take  to  myself 
the  awful  warnings  levelled  against  my  many  vices,  and  yet  feeling  that  they 
must  somehow  belong  to  me,  the  dress  and  sash  were  thrown  heedlessly  on  the  bed, 
while  I  lay  down  upon  the  floor,  my  face  pressed  in  my  hands,  to  cry  bitter  tears, 
with  a  wild,  incoherent  sense  of  misery  and  injustice  blotting  out  love  and  child¬ 
like  feeling  in  a  dull,  remorseful  lethargy,  tending  often  to  disturbed  and  feverish 
sleep. 

Our  house  was  in  a  faded,  half-dirty  street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spital- 
iiclds— one  of  those  places  once  occupied  by  silk  mauufacturers,  or,  as  they  were 
then  called,  “  master  weavers” — who,  even  in  these  dingy  localities,  contrived  to 
surround  themselves  with  much  of  luxury,  but  mostly  in  a  prim  fashion,  which 
left  nothing  that  might  be  called  luxurious  in  its  more  splendid  sense.  Such  of 
these  as  our  house  could  once  boast,  however,  were  now  wholly  lost — the  entire 
street  had  faded  out  of  all  connexion  with  wealth,  and  fallen  to  the  mere  confines  of 
respectability.  Its  original  reputation  alone  preserved  it  from  the  utter  decay  which 
had  already  begun  to  disclose  itself  by  such  unequivocal  signs  as  groups  of  unwashed 
children  upon  dirty  door-steps,  men  smoking  their  clay  pipes  at  o^ien  windows 
on  warm  summer  evenings,  the  too  frequent  calls  of  the  tax-collector,  and, 
finally,  the  })ewter  2X)ts  which  ornamented  one  or  two  of  the  more  pretentious 
window-sills. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  houses  over  the  way — with  the  tall  flights  of 
clean  steps,  up  which  the  white-neckclothed,  broad-brimmed,  snuff-coloured 
gentlemen  went  every  day  at  eleven  o’clock,  only  coming  down  again  at  a  quarter 
past  three — our  dwelling  was  the  best  in  the  street;  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  in  itd 
character,  as  having  been  occupied  by  a  flourishing  and  fortunate  merchant,  who, 
retiring  from  business,  left  a  less  fortunate  successor  to  retire  also — to  the  Marshal- 
sea  prison. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  lease  of  the  house  was  sold  by  auction,  on  a 
day  when,  there  being  few  bidders,  Mr.  Bradley  (having  drawn  his  dividend) 
bought  it  “  for  a  song" — if  such  a  notion  as  “  a  song”  ever  occurred  to  him  with 
any  other  feelbg  than  that  uU  sowjn,  save  those  in  a  certain  hymn-book,  were 
profane,  and  to  be  utterly  condemned.  For  these  people,  who  were  appointed  by 
Mr.  Willmot  to  take  charge  of  me,  bore  the  character  of  being  strictly  religious. 

And  here  let  me  stay  my  hand,  which  trembles  lest  the  reader  should  imagine 
a  covert  sneer  at  piety,  an  implied  doubt  of  Christian  profession. 

There  are  himdreds  of  professing  Christians,  unhappily,  who  have,  as  they 
believe,  raised  a  wall  between  themselves  and  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
A  wall  they  have  raised,  and  it  stands  there  all  round  them,  holding  them  in 
bondage  and  darkness,  which  God's  grace  alone  can  turn  to  light  and  freedom. 
Along  with  “the  world” — as  they  believe  the  world  to  mean — they  have  shut  out 
much  real  human  love,  and  life,  and  beauty;  but  there,  in  their  spiritual  dungeon, 
lives  pride  of  life,  presumption  grand  and  terrible,  which  dares  to  whisper  to  them 
that  that  narrow  circle  alone  contains  the 

“  Little  garden  wall’d  around, 

Sacred,  aud  made  peculi.ar  ground,” 

only  ripening  for  Heaven.  It  is  an  awful  thought,  that  such  a  world  as  this  should 
have  been  built  in  with  so  much  perverse  industry,  for  there  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  cannot  be  far  distant — ^both  are  busy  at  the  gates. 
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Are  there  not  people  in  this  world  who  make  their  religion  to  consist  in  the 
cultivation  of  despair  under  the  name  of  “  conviction;”  who  use  the  awful  denun¬ 
ciations  of  God's  Word  against  iniquity  as  the  profane  use  cursing — to  season  their 
common  language  with  an  unholy  force  ? 

hlrs.  Bradley  was  an  enemy  to  all  such  reading  as  was  not  included  in  tho 
elementary  lesson-books  necessary  to  a  very  limited  education,  certain  religious 
tracts,  hymns,  and  a  few  highly  allegorical  religious  works  much  esteemed  by  the 
sect  to  which  she  belonged.  Into  some  of  these  latter  I  had  peeped  from  time  to 
time,  and  rose  from  their  perusal  with  a  sort  of  flushed  consciousness  of  inevitable 
sinfulness,  an  overwhelming  despair  of  competent  amendment,  a  confused  appre¬ 
hension  that  only  the  choice  of  two  sorts  of  bondage  was  open  to  me — that  of 
increasing  and  hopeless  sin,  or  the  rigid  practice  of  a  form  of  godliness  which  was 
but  loosely  maintained  by  those  who  acknowledged  its  importance,  and  would,  in 
my  own  case,  be  ultimately  punished  as  hypocrisy. 

Wearied  and  crushed  with  the  weight  of  a  discovery  which  depressed  even  a 
child’s  elastic  spirits,  my  mind  sank  into  that  sort  of  lethargy  which  forbids 
inquiry,  and  defers  opinion.  I  waited  for  an  evangelist,  and  none  appeared. 

From  nine  o’clock  till  three  I  attended  a  small  day-school,  where  about  seven 
other  girls  of  my  own  age  assembled  to  learn  whatever  they  chose  beyond  the 
little  teaching  which  the  governess  was  able  to  afford  them  for  a  shilling  a  week. 
This  lady,  who  endeavoured  to  eke  out  a  scanty  income  by  the  genteel  method  of 
“  taking  a  few  pupils,”  had  been  considered  well  educated  some  thirty  years  before. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  wiis  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  mystery 
of  cross-stitch,  of  illimitable  patchwork,  of  woolwork,  of  plain  embroidery ;  for  I 
had  heiwd  Mrs.  Bradley,  who  professed  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  such  matters, 
declare  that  she  wondered  “  how  Mrs.  Dirkman  could  do  that  work  without  glasses 
at  her  time  of  life.”  There  was  a  closet  in  a  little  room  adjoining  the  school¬ 
room,  whence  sundry  packages  were  brought  out  when  any  of  Mrs.  Dirkman’s 
acquaintances  happened  to  call ;  and  on  these  occasions  1  have  seen  mysterious 
shakings  of  the  head,  peerings  into  fine-work,  nods  of  approbation,  and  a  general 
beatification  exhibited,  which  went  to  show  that  “to  be  a  good  needlewoman,  such 
a  needlewoman  as  Mrs.  Biikman — ‘  there’s  work  for  yOu’  ” — was,  after  all,  the 
object  most  assiduously  to  be  attained  by  every  British  female  of  respectable  habits. 

Jly  habits  were  not  respectable.  I  loathed  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  for, 
on  the  first  of  these  hulf-holidaijs,  it  became  my  task  to  stitch  or  darn,  under  the 
stern  regard  of  Mrs.  Bradley,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  finding,  for  my  especial 
benefit,  all  such  stockings  as  were  cast  aside  from  those  which  she  herself  mended, 
as  being  too  worn  for  her  to  waste  time  upon ;  whilst,  on  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
it  was  common  for  me  to  put  on  a  great  coarse  apron  with  a  bib,  to  rub  the  knife- 
board  with  bric'adust,  and,  surrounded  by  all  the  ironmongery  which  could  be 
made  susceptilde  of  a  polish,  commence  the  operation  of  “cleaning  the  bright 
things.”  Against  the  fire-irons  I  entertained  a  dislike  which  amounted  to  hatred : 
the  tongs  especially  tired  me  beyond  endurance,  for  they  persisted  in  getting  rusty 
in  those  very  crevices  where  it  became  necessary  to  use  sand-paper,  while  my 
aching  arms  were  nearly  powerless. 

Any  exhibition  of  impatience,  however,  would  be  visited  by  a  torrent  of 
Scriptural  abuse  against  “  tantrums,”  and  resulted  in  my  muscular  monitress 
snatching  the  grimy  wash-leather  from  between  my  sore  fingers,  while  she  selected 
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the  cleanest  candlestick  for  showing  me  how  to  “  use  strength  and  have  it,’*  lest 
idleness  should  clothe  me  with  rags,  a  condition  I  was  already  fast  approaching, 
since  I  had  lately  received  no  intimation  of  the  receipt  of  any  new  clothes — an 
event  which  usually  took  place  on  the  week  after  my  guardian’s  visit. 

Of  Mr.  Bradley  I  saw  little,  except  in  the  evening,  for  he  held  a  situation 
in  some  West-end  shop,  where  he  remained  from  nine  o’clock  till  seven ;  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  such  vague  attentions  as  he  might  have  been  inclined  to 
bestow  upon  me,  forlorn  as  I  must  sometimes  have  looked,  W'ere  inevitably  nipjied 
in  the  bud  by  his  wife,  who,  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  had  begun  to  take  me 
into  such  pale  gleams  of  sociability  as  scintillated  round  the  Bradley  board,  had 
sourly  reminded  him  that  it  was  little  enough  she  had  of  his  company,  without 
his  helping  a  child  like  that  to  give  herself  any  more  airs. 

Happily  for  me,  their  confidences  calling  for  an  undivided  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  I  was  summarily  dismissed  on  his  arrival,  and 
so  enjoyed  a  brief  space  of  liberty,  during  which,  having  first  committed  my  few 
lessons  to  memory,  I  lost  myself  and  all  my  griefs  and  sordid  anxieties  in  a  realm 
where  Mrs.  Bradley  could  never  penetrate,  and  the  existence  of  which  she  little 
dreamed  1  had  discovered. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I)  U  L  C  E  D  O  M  U  M. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  house  in  which  we  lived  was  old-fashioned  and  decayed, 
but  such  expressions  give  no  adequate  notion  of  its  character.  In  my  remembrance 
of  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  where  no  young  children  ever  played  except 
under  a  sort  of  noiseless  protest  from  its  gloomy  passage  and  dark,  cavernous  stair¬ 
case.  The  passage  itself  was  long,  and  only  feebly  lighted  from  a  heavy  door  at 
the  end,  with  thick  panes  of  bull’s-eye  glass  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  which  looked 
down  like  two  cold,  melancholy  eyes.  The  street-door  was  hung  with  a  whole 
dungeon  of  chains,  and  iron  bars,  and  heavy  bolts,  which  clanged  a  harsh  warning 
every  night  as  they  were  fastened,  and  evoked  strange,  dismal  echoes  from  the 
“well,”  which  ascended  the  staircase  in  a  straight  whitewashed  shaft,  feebly 
lighting  the  stairs  and  landings  by  such  stray  gleams  as  found  their  way  through 
the  dirty  skylight  at  the  top. 

Looking  back  now,  as  I  do,  I  can  again  conjure  up  the  strange,  oppressive 
feeling  with  which  I  regarded  the  dull,  stone-coloured  panelling  of  that  passage, 
with  its  thick  coating  of  oily  paint  swollen  into  great  blisters  here  and  there,  or 
cracked  off  in  flakes,  which  left  deep  scars,  only  discernible,  however,  on  a  bright 
day,  and  with  all  the  doors  open.  I  can  remember  how,  instead  of  coming 
suddenly  upon  the  dark  comers  of  the  staircase,  they  seemed  to  come  upon  yon, 
with  something  always  crouching  in  them,  and  ready  to  spring  upon  you  from 
behind.  How  I  have  hung  looking  over  the  top  baluster,  which  guarded  the  stairs 
from  the  deep  “  well,”  and — growing  imaginative  as  to  how  it  would  feel  to  stand 
on  the  ledge  and  jump  over — ^have  lain  down,  clutching  the  hand-rail,  lest  I 
should  be  tempted  to  try. 

It  would  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  visit  the  house  now,  and  I  might  no  longer 
be  able  to  recall  these  sensations.  Somebody  has  said  that  if  one  wishes  to  retain 
the  romantic  impressions  of  places  familiar  in  childhood,  they  should  never  revisit 
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them  in  aft«:  life.  Tliis  is  true  of  houses  I  know ;  and  all  the  henrors  which  had 
made  Mrs.  Bradley's  a  sort  of  grim,  undefined,  liring  presence  to  me  would 
evaporate  in  an  ordinary  estimate  of  a  mean,  dirty,  uncomfortable  house,  with  a 
staircase  rather  inconveniently  dark,  and  too  small  to  be  quite  commodious. 

There  was  one  lightsome  spot  in  this  gloomy  desert  to  which  I  stole  as  to  a 
bower.  It  was  a  sort  of  little  pantry,  adjoining  one  of  the  upper  rooms  by  a  glass 
door,  and  lighted  by  a  window  of  its  own,  looking  into  the  street,  and  furnished 
with  a  seat  which  opened  like  a  box,  and  contained  a  hidden  treasmre  in  the  shape 
of  a  confused  heap  of  old  dusty  books — heirlooms  of  the  Bradley  family — utterly 
disregarded,  and  placed  there  as  so  much  “  litter.”  Now,  as  this  closet  was  the 
depository  of  certain  jars  of  raisins  and  packages  of  sugar,  salt,  and  grocery,  the 
door  had  been  jealously  locked  against  me,  in  a  threatening  and  defiant  manner, 
whenever  Mrs.  Bradley  had  occasion  to  visit  her  stores ;  and  I  had  no  further 
acquaintance  with  its  contents  than  such  as  could  be  obtained  by  looking  through 
the  panes  at  the  various  articles  of  old  china  which,  together  with  our  best  tea- 
service,  ornamented  the  shelves.  ' 

Such  lessons  as  I  liad  to  prepare  were  learned  as  I  knelt  at  a  broad,  leather- 
cushioned  chair  near  this  pantry-door,  refreshing  myself  now  and  then  by  glancing 
at  the  bright  colours  of  the  bowls  and  dishes,  or  wondering  whether  the  people 
who  once  drank  out  of  the  little  transparent  teacups  availed  themselves  of  both 
handles  at  once,  or  avoided  bitrning  their  fingers  with  those  which  had  no  handles 
at  all. 

I  was  engaged  in  this  way  one  bright  summer’s  afternoon,  while  Mrs.  Bradley 
stood  inside  the  closet  nunmaging  a  drawer,  and  keeping  up  a  running  commen¬ 
tary  on  idleness,  and  the  wasting  of  time  over  books  which  had  better  be  employed 
in  something  useful.  It  happened  that  at  this  moment  a  knock  at  the  street-door 
called  my  protectress  down-stairs.  I  felt  that  there  was  a  chance  of  leaving  the 
sacred  pantry  open,  and,  instantly  penetrated  with  a  conviction  that  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  interest  on  my  part  would  put  her  on  her  guard  at  once,  biuied  my  bands 
in  my  hair,  and  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  pages  of  Bindley  Murray’s  Abridg¬ 
ment.  My  hypocrisy  was  more  successful  than  I  had  expected.  Regarding  me 
for  a  moment  with  a  disgust  too  deep  even  for  suspicion,  Mrs.  Bradley  gave  me  a 
cut  across  the  back  with  the  cloth  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  bade  me  at  once  go 
and  wipe  down  the  windows,  and  not  to  let  her  find  any  dirt  on  the  ledges  when 
she  came  up. 

“  Any  other  girl  of  your  age,”  said  she,  “  would  be  asking  whether  they  could 
help  to  keep  such  a  place  tidy ;  but  there  you’ll  stick,  and  see  me  slaving  like  a 
*ieger,  and  not  do  a  hand's  turn.  Mind,  if  I  catch  you  touching  anything  on 
them  shelves,”  was  her  parting  adjuration,  as  she  re-appeared  at  the  door  to  shake 
her  forefinger  at  me,  “  the  same  house  wont  hold  us.” 

How  I  wished  it  didn’t! 

The  first  five  minutes  were  employed  in  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  figures  on  the  cliina,  and  in  speculating  on  the  awful  results  likely  to 
ensue  if  I  should  happen  to  break  a  large  pudding-dish,  which  seemed  to  lean 
insecurely  against  the  wall  over  my  head ;  but  I  felt  that  to  finish  the  task  set 
me  to  do  would  be  the  only  means  to  insure  my  admission  in  future,  and  began  in 
earnest. 

Every  ledge  was  carefully  wiped,  every  pane  shone,  before  I  stepped  down 
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from  the  window-seat  upon  which  I  had  mounted  in  order  to  pull  down  the  sash 
from  the  top  that  I  might  reach  the  outer  side.  While  my  foot  was  yet  upon  the 
edge  of  this  window-scat,  I  discovered  that  it  was  a  box-lid,  and,  without  reflec¬ 
tion,  raised  it,  and  stood  amazed  at  its  contents.  Old  volumes  stitehetl  into  brown 
paper  covers,  some  leather-bound  and  of  ponderous  dimensions ;  odd  numbers  of 
magazines ;  religious  tracts ;  two  or  three  novels  wdth  their  edges  and  part  of  their 
p:)ge8  stained  by  time  and  damp  to  the  colour  of  stale  tea- leaves ;  some  fragmentary 
narratives  of  voyages  and  shipwrecks ;  Bunyan's  “  rilgrim’s  Progress,”  with  awful 
pictures,  where  Apollyon  seemed  to  leer  threateningly  at  me  for  looking  at  him ;  and 
one  huge  volume  of  “  The  Philosophical  Transactions,”  where  skeletons  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  individuals  of  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  fearsome  anatomies  of  the  human 
frame  were  numbered  and  referretl  to  in  foot-notes  as  though  they  wore  intended 
to  remind  us  of  what  we  must  all  expect  to  come  to.  This  last  book,  1  may  remai-k, 
was  aftcrwanls  of  some  service  to  me,  for,  by  reading  it,  childhood’s  old  horror,  the 
skeleton,  w’cnt  quite  out  of  the  catalogue  of  dreaded  objects,  and  became  to  me 
only  an  idea  of  the  first  framework  of  the  living  body ;  not  that  1  should  have 
liked  to  meet  one  on  the  stairs — the  stairs  being  the  vantage-ground  of  the  super¬ 
natural — but  still  I  should  have  known  that  ho  was  only  put  together  with  wires, 
and  that  he  was  altogether  a  tolerably  harmless  character. 

There  was  one  other  volume,  on  which  I  had  fastened  first ;  a  fat,  square, 
chubby,  Icathcr-boimd  looking  fellow  in  large  type,  called  “  The  Child’s  Own 
Book,”  and  filled  with  most  of  the  fairy  and  giant  stories  which  still  survive,  and 
are  perpetuated  in  new  forms  from  one  age  to  another.  Some  of  these  tales  I 
had  heard  before  from  such  of  my  schoolfellows  as  took  their  dinners  to  Mrs. 
Dirkman’s,  and  recited  the  legends  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  girls  who  were  kept  in” 
beyond  school-hours ;  but  here  they  were  all  bound  in  one  coinjamdious  treasury ; 
and  I  had  begun  the  preface  to  “  Hop  o’  my  Thumb"  when  I  hoard  Mrs.  Bradley’s 
foot  upon  the  stairs,  and,  hustling  the  volumes  in  one  confused  heap  into  the  box, 
sat  down  upon  it  with  a  flushed  face. 
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WiiKKK  U  the  heautiful  May  gone  7 
Ah,  where  is  she  gone? 

Shall  we  see  her  no  more  in  wood  or  woliL 
With  her  eyes  of  azure,  her  wings  of  gold; 
With  her  lips  of  dew,  her  cheeks  of  roses. 
And  the  daisy  charms  her  smile  discloses? 
With  her  foot  so  light. 

In  its  fairy  flight ; 

And  her  sunlight  gleams, 
liich  in  ardent  be^s, 

Entrance  us  no  more  but  in  our  drejims  ? 

Sweet  maiden  May,  where  hide  you  now? 

Say,  where  do  you  hide 
Your  beautiful  locks,  all  fragrant-dew’d. 

All  waved  in  warmth,  all  sun-imbued; 
Streaming  o’er  flowers  with  their  golden  trail. 
Catching  up  blossoms — fillets  so  trail. 

All  berried  and  boss’d. 

Budded  and  moss’d. 

Sweet  incense  stealing, 

And  soft  unsealing 

The  soul’s  sensation  to  joyous  feeling  ? 


May,  planet  of  love,  where  dwell  they — 

Your  satellite  train? 

Your  bright-painted  butterflies,  musical  bees, 
Coraline  ladybirds  studding  the  trees. 

Magical  grasshoppers — those  myriad  things 
Clouding  the  air  with  their  gUttering  wings? 
Birds  all  bedeck’d. 

Soft  silvery  neck’d, 

Melody  bringing, 

Thrilling  and  ringing. 

Taming  the  poet  half-wild  with  their  singing? 

Beautiful  May,  all  laughter  and  mirth  I 
Ah,  smile  on  us,  do  t 

Fair,  wax- finger’d  maiden,  open  the  zone 
Which  binds  up  thy  bosom  of  hawthorn  blown; 
Fling  from  thy  censer  the  incense  of  health ; 
Touch  with  thy  sun-wand  the  earth’s  frozen 
Come,  bride  of  the  flowers !  [wealth. 
We  yearn  for  the  hours. 

When,  ’neatb  sapphire  skies, 

AVe  look  in  loved  eyes. 

And  tell  of  thy  charms  from  eve  to  sunrise. 

U.  M.  U.  K. 


(  176  ) 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

We  have  neglected  Shakspere  and  the  Drama  in  this  sketch  of  home  life  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century?  Very  likely;  our  tiny  pencil  feared  to 
attempt  the  necessary  bold  outline;  so  you  must  fain  forgive  the  omission,  and 
go  to  some  other  and  better  writers  for  a  perfect  picture  of  the  great  man — there’s 
Hazlitt,  De  Quincey,  Lamb,  and  Leigh  Hunt — we  introduce  you  to  most  excel¬ 
lent  company;  but,  if  you  will  wander  with  us  through  the  year  of  grace  ICOO, 
in  spite  of  all  our  advice  and  warning,  pause,  on  your  pilgrimage  through  the 
deep  ruts  and  muddy  channels  of  Cheapeide,  while  we  examine  this  small  and 
indifferently  printed  bill  fixed  upon  a  mis-shapen  and  ungainly  post — 

“By  the  Bight  IIonourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  His  Servants, 

AT  THE  GLOBE  THEATRE  AT  BANKSIHE, 

This  day,  being  Tuesday,  July  11,  1600,  vM  be  acted 
MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING, 

Written  by  William  Shakstere.” 

Mark  you  the  modesty  of  the  announcement.  Advertising  commences,  and 
indeed  works  well,  though  “the  puff  direct,  the  puff  collateral,  and  the  puff 
oblique”  were  not  invented. 

Charles  Knight  says,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  history  of  advertising 
would  form  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  of  any  account  of  the  progress  of 
English  civilisation.  In  the  seventeenth  century  not  only  did  the  bear-wards, 
fencing-masters,  mountebanks,  and  players  “  set  up  their  bills  upon  posts,”  but 
masterless  men  “set  up  their  bills  in  Paul’s  for  services.”  Indeed,  St.  Paul’s 
seems  to  have  been,  like  The  Times  in  the  present  day,  the  great  advertising  agent 
of  the  age.  We  can  scarcely  picture  the  then  condition  of  our  metropolitan 
cathedral,  nor  will  it  be  overdrawing  the  scene  if  we  compare  it  to  that  “  den  of 
thieves”  from  which  the  indignant  Master  of  the  Temple  drove  the  buyers  and 
retailers  of  merchandise.  From  Brayley’s  “London  and  Middlesex”  w-e  learn 
that,  as  early  as  Queen  Mary’s  time,  the  Common  Council  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  an  Act  concerning  St.  Paul’s,  subjecting  all  future  offenders  to  pains  and 
penalties ;  and  no  wonder,  for  from  that  Act  we  learn  that  the  church  seems  to 
have  been  not  only  made  a  common  passage-way  for  all  commodities,  such  as  beer, 
bread,  fish,  fiesh,  fardels  of  stuff,  &c.,  but  also  for  mules,  horses,  and  other  beasts. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that,  with  the  exception  of  preventing  animals  being 
led  through  the  church,  this  statute  proved  only  a  temporary  restraint ;  for  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  we  learn  again,  that  idlers  and  drunkards  were  indulged  in 
lying  and  sleeping  on  the  benches  at  the  choir-door,  and  that  other  usages,  too 
nauseous  for  description,  were  also  frequent. 

From  the  MS.  “  Presentiments  on  Visitation”  (ICOO),  yet  preserved  in  St. 
Paul’s,  we  find  that — 

“  In  the  upper  qnier  wher  the  comon  (communion)  table  dothe  stande,  there 
is  much  imreverente  people  walking  with  their  hattes  on  their  heddes,  commonly  all 
the  service  tyme,  no  man  reproving  them  for  yt. 

“  Yt  is  a  greate  disorder  in  the  chnrche,  that  porters,  butchers,  and  water- 
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bearers,  and  who  not,  be  suffered  (in  special  tyme  of  service)  to  carrye  and  re- 
carrye  whatsoever,  no  man  withstandinge  them,  or  gainsaying  them.” 

The  chantry  and  other  cliapels  were  also  completely  diverted  from  their  ancient 
purposes ;  some  were  used  as  receptacles  for  stores  and  lumber,  one  was  turned  into 
a  school,  another  into  a  glazier’s  shop,  and  in  general  the  windows  of  all  were  broken. 
Part  of  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  were  occupied  by  a  carpenter ;  the  remainder 
was  held  by  the  bishop,  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  the  minor  canons.  One  vault, 
thought  to  have  been  used  for  a  burial-place,  was  converted  into  a  wine-cellar,  and 
a  way  had  been  cut  into  it  through  the  wall  of  the  building  itself.  The  shrouds 
and  cloisters  imder  the  convocation  house,  “where,  not  long  since,  the  sermons  in 
foul  weather  were  wont  to  be  preached,”  were  made  a  “  common  lay-stall  for 
boardes,  trunks,  and  chests,  being  let  out  unto  trunk  makers,  where,  by  means  of 
their  daily  knocking  and  noyse,  the  church  is  greatly  disturbed."  More  than 
twenty  houses  also  were  built  against  the  outer  walls  of  the  cathedral,  and  part 
of  the  very  foundations  was  cut  away  to  make  offices.  One  of  those  houses 
had  literally  i  closet  dug  in  the  wall ;  from  another  wiis  a  way,  through  a  window, 
into  a  ware-room  in  the  steeple ;  a  third,  partly  formed  by  St.  Paul’s,  was  lately 
used  as  a  playhouse;  and  the  owner  of  the  fourth  baked  his  bread  and  pies  in  an 
oven  excavated  within  a  buttress.  According  to  Leigh  Hunt,  the  centre  of  St. 
Paul’s  was  also  the  Bond-street  of  that  iieriod ;  and  the  young  gallants  from  the 
Inns  of  Court,  the  western  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  those 
who  had  spirit  enough  to  detach  themselves  from  the  country-houses  in  the  east 
used  to  meet  at  the  central  point,  St.  Paul’s,  and  from  this  circumstance  ob¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  “  Paul’s  walkers.”  These  Paul's  walkers  were  a  motley 
assembly,  composed  of  the  gay,  the  vain,  the  dissolute,  the  idle,  the  knavish,  and 
the  lewd.  Only  one  reformation  had  taken  place  in  it  since  the  complaint  made 
by  Edward  III. — no  woman  was  to  be  found  there,  at  least  not  in  the  crowd ;  the 
visitants  were  all  men,  without  exception. 

From  bill-sticking  we  turn  to  the  newspapers;  for  the  first  feeble  attempts  to 
cater,  in  this  way,  for  the  public  amusement  and  instruction  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  curious  may  yet  see,  in  the  British  Museum,  three 
copies  of  the  paper  printed  by  command  of  that  queen,  to  spread  the  intelligence 
concerning  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  British  Channel.  We 
don’t  know  now  how  many  of  it  were  published,  or  what  was  the  price  paid  for  this 
interesting  broad-sheet ;  but  undoubtedly  an  “  angel”  would  have  purchased  very 
many  copies,  and  left  some  change  for  the  buyer  to  receive  into  the  bargain. 

England  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  Elizabeth  for  her  care  of  our  coin ; 
for,  though  many  attempts  had  been  made,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  to  free 
England  from  base  money,  it  was  the  firm  hand  of  Elizabeth  that  restored  the  true 
standard  to  her  coin.  During  the  first  two  years  of  her  active  government,  she 
coined  so  much  money,  both  gold  and  silver  (all  of  the  right  sterling  standard), 
that  she  found  herself  enabled  to  utter  a  proclamation,  in  1560,  by  which  all  bad 
coin  was  reduced  to  its  real  value.  As  this  regulation  was,  at  first,  severely  felt 
by  the  holders  of  base  money,  the  queen  condescended,  in  her  edict,  to  apologise 
for  the  measure,  and  to  state  how  far  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  concerned  in 
clearing  from  its  currency  that  inundation  of  false  coin  which  had  overwhelmed 
its  credit  in  foreign  countries.  There  was  now  a  separate  mint  in  the  Tower,  to 
which  the  bad  money  was  brought  in  heaps,  sis  it  was  no  longer  the  interest  of  the 
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holders  to  keep  it  in  circulation.  At  the  close  of  15G1,  vhen  the  operation  of 
melting  it  was  all  completed,  Stowe  tells  us  that  631,955  pounds  weight  of  base 
metal  had  been  destroyed.  All  foreign  coins  were,  at  the  same  time,  forbidden  to 
bo  any  longer  current  in  England,  and  were  ordered  to  be  melted  down — an  excep¬ 
tion  being  made  in  favour  only  of  the  Flemish  and  French  golden  crown. 

Vast  quantities  of  Spanish  gold  were,  in  consequence  of  this  order,  brought  to 
the  Mint;  indeed,  2,600/.  was  sent  in  during  a  single  week.  Iliune,  on  the 
authority  of  a  MS.  in  the  Paper  Office,  asserts  that,  to  supply  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  coinage,  Ehzabeth  employed  Gresham  to  borrow  200,000/.  for  her  at 
Antwerp,  the  cliarges  for  coinage  alone  amounting  to  13,000/.  It  is  also  said  that 
Elizabeth  was  so  impolitic  as  to  make  an  iimovation  herself,  in  1601,  in  the  coin, 
by  dividing  a  pound  of  silver  into  sixty~two  shillings  instead  of  sixty,  which  was 
the  old  standard ;  but  this  was,  happily,  the  last  time  that  coin  has  been  tampered 
with  in  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  than  this 
reformation  of  the  money;  the  Parliament  congratulated  Ehzabeth  upon  it;  and 
it  makes  a  striking  part  of  the  laudatory  inscription  on  her  tomb  at  Westminster. 


We  subjoin  the  angel  of  Ehzabeth ;  and  if  you  demand  why  our  coins  carried 
on  their  faces  and  were  called  by  so  singular  a  title,  we  most  refer  you  to 
Verstegan,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  practice  of 
iusculping  an  angel  upon  our  coin “  To  come  now  unto  the  cause  of  the 
general  calling  of  our  ancestors  by  the  name  of  Englishmen.  King  Egbert,  who 
brought  all  into  one  monarchy,  did  choose  and  ordain  that  they  should  be  all 
ciilled  English-men;  to  the  affectation  of  which  name,  it  would  seem,  he  was 
chiefly  moved  in  respect  of  Pope  Gregory :  his  alluding  the  name  of  Engelisce  into 
angel-hke.  The  name  of  Engel  is  yet,  at  this  present,  in  all  the  Teutonick 
tongues ;  to  wit,  the  High  and  Low  Dutch,  as  much  as  to  say  an  angel ;  and  if  a 
Dutchman  be  asked  how  he  would  in  his  language  call  an  angel-like  man,  he 
would  answer,  “  Ein  English  man and  being  asked  how  in  his  own  language  he 
doth  call  an  Englishman,  he  can  find  no  other  name  for  him  but  even  the  very  same 
that  he  gave  before  for  an  angel-like  man.  And  such  consideration,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  may  have  moved  our  former  kings  to  set  the  image  of  an  angel  upon  their 
lx‘st  coin  of  pure  and  fine  gold ;  and  some  antiquarians  suppose  that  our  coins 
have  been  so  stamped  before  as  well  as  since  the  Conquest.”  But,  however  that 
may  be — 

»  “  The  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  nn  anger 

was  undoubtedly  current  coin  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  other  coins  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
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have  noticed  representations  of  them,  will  have  oliservcd  that  the  head  of  the 
sovereign  is  invariably  contained  within  a  circle,  between  which  and  the  rim  the 
kgend  is  given.  The  test  of  currency  in  a  coin  was  that  it  should  not  be  cracked 
within  the  circle  or  ring.  If  the  crack,  to  which  the  thin  coins  of  that  age  were 
particularly  liable,  extended  beyond  the  ring,  the  money  was  no  longer  considered 
good.  It  was  customary,  also,  for  usurers  to  buy  up  the  cracked  gold,  at  a  price 
lower  than  tl>e  nominal  value  of  the  inettal,  and  then  re<iuire  unhappy  borrowers 
to  take  it  at  its  standard  value. 

The  venerable  but  ill-founded  prejudices  against  tl»e  lending  of  money  for 
uiterest  continued  to  operate  during  the  sixteenth  century  as  strongly  as  ever; 
but  the  strong  sense  of  Elizabeth  soon  discerned  the  necessity  ami  use  to  the 
community  of  the  only  means  which  could  induce  the  miser  to  unlock  his  treasures, 
and  permit  them  to  circulate,  to  the  encouragement  of  bold  adventurers  and 
industrious  traders.  Accordingly  an  Act  was  passed  in  1571,  which,  after  bitter 
denunciations  against  “  usury,”  permitted  money  to  be  brarowed  and  lent  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  very  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  hospitality  and  the 
entertainments  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  many  sneers  levelled  at  the  luxury, 
or,  as  it  is  too  (^ten  exin-essed,  the  gluttony,  carried  on  in  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues ;  but  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tithes  were  paid,  surely  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  practices  of  the 
friars  and  monks.  Let  us  take  Holyrood  as  an  examjde,  where  the  brethren 
received  annually  (besides  money,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats)  five  hundred  capons, 
twenty-four  hens,  twenty-four  salmon,  twelve  loads  of  salt,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  swine.  The  worst  feature  of  such  entertainments  was,  undoubtedly,  those 
drinking  customs,  for  which,  unfortunately,  the  English  have  always  been  only  too 
celebrated.  Harrison,  who  lived  in  this  reign,  mentions  no  less  than  fifty-six  sorts 
of  French  wines,  besides  thirty-six  others  (either  Spanish,  Greek,  or  Canarian),  of 
which  about  thirty  thousand  tuns  were  yearly  imported — “  the  strongest  being 
always  accounted  the  best.  Furthermore,  when  these  have  had  their  course,  that 
Kature  yieldeth,  sundric  sorts  of  artificial  stuffe  must  siicceede  in  their  turn,  such 
as  ypocras  and  wormwood  wine,  besides  stale  ale  and  strong  beer.  TTie  beer  used 
at  the  houses  of  noblemen  was  commonly  a  year  old :  sometimes  two,  when  it 
came  to  the  master’s  table.  It  was  called  March  beer,  from  the  time  of  its 
brewing.  The  beer  for  the  servants  was  seldom  more  than  a  month  old,  each 
one,”  the  historian  goes  on  to  say,  “  coveting  to  have  the  same  as  stale  as  he  may, 
so  that  it  be  not  sowre,  and  his  bread  new  as  possible,  so  that  it  be  not  hot." 
Cider,  or  pomage,  and  “  pirrie,”  seem,  as  now,  to  have  been  confined  to  their 
native  counties ;  and  mead  is  spoken  of  as  made  in  Essex,  and  as  being  a  “  kind 
of  Irish  wa.sh.” 

AVe  give  a  picture  of  one  of  the  old  “  weather-lwntcn  conduits”  to  be  seen  in 
London  in  Shakspere’s  time,  just  to  convince  ourselves  and  our  readers  that  there 
really  w:i8  such  a  thing  obtainable  in  London  as  water ;  for  there  is  so  little 
allusion  to  this  liquid  in  any  of  the  old  historical  notices,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing 
to  see  men  and  women  bailing  with  their  pails  from  this  “  Little  Conduit”  in 
AVestcheap — which,  by  the  way,  was  built  in  1442,  and  was,  consequently,  quite  an 
old  affair  in  the  age  of  which  wc  are  speaking. 

In  a  former  paper  we  have  referretl  to  the  morris-dancing,  the  mummeries,  and 
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miracle-plays  of  our  ancestors ;  we  must  again  refer  to  the  former  amusement,  to 
speak  of  Will  Kemp,  the  celebrated  comic  actor  and  morris-dancer,  who,  in 
1699,  undertook  the  extraordinary  feat  of  dancing  the  morris  from  London  to 

Norwich,  This  singular  performance  is 
recorded  by^himself  in  a  rare  tract, 
entitled  “  Kemp’s  Nine  Daies’  Wonder, 
performed  in  a  Dance  from  London  to 
Norwich.”  The  following  extract  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  amusing  to  more  than  justify 
the  quotation : — 

“In  the  town  of  Sudbury  there 
came  a  lusty,  tall  fellow,  a  butcher  by 
his  profession,  that  would  in  a  morrice 
keep  me  company  to  Bury,  I,  being 
glad  of  his  friendly  offer,  gave  him 
thanks ;  and  forward  we  did  set ;  but 
ere  ever  we  had  measured  half  a  mile  of 
oim  way,  he  gave  me  over  into  the  plain 
field,  protesting  that  if  he  might  get 
1001.  he  would  not  hold  out  of  me :  for, 
indeed,  my  pace  in  dancing  is  not  ordi¬ 
nary. 

“  As  he  and  I  were  parting,  a  lusty 
country  lass,  being  among  the  people, 
called  him  a  faint-hearted  lout,  saying,  ‘  If  I  had  begun  to  dance,  I  would  have 
held  out  one  mile,  though  it  had  cost  my  life.  Nay,’  said  she,  ‘  if  the  dancer  wiU 
lend  me  a  leash  of  his  bells.  I’ll  venture  to  tread  one  mile  with  him  myself.’  I 
looked  upon  her,  saw  mirth  in  her  eyes,  heard  boldness  in  her  words,  and  beheld 
her  ready  to  tack  up  her  russet  petticoats.  I  fitted  her  with  bells,  which  she 
merrily  taking,  garnished  her  thick,  short  legs,  and  with  a  smooth  brow  bade  the 
taborer  begin.  The  dnim  struck;  forward  marched  I  with  my  merry  Maid  Marian, 
who  shook  her  fat  sides,  and  footed  it  merrily  to  Melford,  being  a  long  mile. 
There  parting  with  her,  I  gave  her  (besides  her  skin  full  of  drink)  an  English 
crown  to  buy  more  drink ;  for,  good  wench,  she  was  in  a  piteous  heat.  My 
kindness  she  requited  with  dropping  some  dozen  of  short  curtsies,  and,  bidding 
‘God  speed  the  dancer,’  bade  her  adieu  —  and,  to  give  her  her  due,  she  had 
a  good  oar,  danced  truly,  and  we  parted  friendly.” 

We  hope  poor  Maid  Marian’s  dancing  never  led  her  to  the  stocks;  but  the 
strollers,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  unfrequently  got  into  the 
“  Dungeon  scarce  three  inches  wide, 

With  roof  so  low,  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit : 

And  jet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in 
Is  to  the  middle  leg  in  prison.” 

This  formidable  wooden  machine,  formerly  much  used  for  the  punishment  of 
disorderly  persons,  by  securing  their  legs,  was  in  use  as  early  as  1350 ;  and 
refractory  artificers  were,  by  the  Statute  of  Labourers  (25th  Ed.  III.),  put  into 
stocks  by  the  lords,  in  the  towm  where  their  offence  was  committed,  for  three 
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clays,  or  sent  to  the  next  gaol,  there  to  justify  themselves.  In  1376  the  Commons 
prayed  the  king  for  their  establishment  in  every  village ;  and  formerly  in  great 
houses,  as  still  in  some  colleges,  there  were  moveable  stocks  for  the  correction  of 
the  servants.  The  last  pair  of  stocks  seen  in  London  was  that  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  which  remained  till  1827  in  Portugal-street,  Lincoln’s-inn. 


A  whipping-post  usually  adjoined  the  stocks.  The  whipping-post  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  a  vault  beneath  the  church. 
The  upper  part  of  this  post  is  ornamented  with  carving. 

A  copy  of  the  stocks,  very  like  the  representation  now  given,  may  be  seen  in 
Fox’s  “  Acts  and  Monuments,”  which  professes  to  depict  “  the  straight-handling 
of  close  prisoners  in  Lollard’s  Tower.” 

Of  burial  customs  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  formerly,  the  pnsshig  bell 
was  tolled  for  all  dying  persons — that  is,  passing  from  life.  It  has  been  called  the 
“  melancholy  warning  of  the  death  crier.”  The  practice  is  of  great  antiquity,  for 
Bede  has  the  proverb — 

“  When  the  bell  begins  to  toll, 

Lord  have  mercy  on  his  sonl.” 

The  bell  seems  to  have  been  formerly  tolled  for  all  classes ;  for,  in  a  statute 
passed  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  ordered  “that  darks  are  to  ring 
no  more  than  the  passing  bell  for  poare  people,  unless  for  an  honest  householder, 
and  he  be  a  citizen ;  nor  for  children,  maydes,  journeymen,  apprentices,  or  any 
other  poare  person.” 

In  the  advertisement  for  due  order,  &c.,  7th  Eliz.,  we  find: — “/<cm — ^That 
when  a  Christian  bodic  is  in  passing,  the  bell  be  tolled,  and  that  ,  the  curate  be 
specially  called  for  to  comforte  the  sicke  person  ;  and,  after  the  time  of  his  passing, 
to  ring  no  more  but  one  short  peale ;  and  one  before  the  burial,  and  another  short 
peale  after  the  burial.” 

Of  the  monumental  brasses  of  this  age,  so  many,  and  so  many  good  specimens, 
are  preserved  to  this  day,  that  it  may  almost  seem  superfluous  to  give  the  following 
example ;  but  it  will  probably  bo  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  and,  as  the 
inscription  is  certainly  unique,  we  venture  to  offer  for  inspection  the  following 
elegant  figures,  taken  from  a  brass  in  Henfield  Church,  Sussex.  It  represents  a 
certain  Mrs.  Kenwellmersh,  of  whom  it  is  said — 
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“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr*.  Ann  Kenwellmerah,  •  Terteoa*  and  worthy  matroH  of  pieti*. 
who  died  in  the  68  yeer  of  her  age, 

Anno  DNI.  1633. 

'‘Here  also  lyeth  the  body  of  ifeneleb  Rainsford,  her  grandchild,  the  sonne  of  her  danghter 
Mary,  who  departed  hence  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  Anno  DNI.  1627, 
in  the  9th  yeer  of  hie  age. 

“  Great  Jove  hath  lost  his  Ganymede,  I  know, 

Which  made  him  seek  another  here  below; 

And  finding  none,  not  one  like  unto  this, 

Hath  tom  him  hence  into  eternal  bliss. 

Ceaae,  then,  for  thy  dear  Meneleb  to  weep ; 

God's  darling  was  too  good  for  thoo  to  keep : 

But  rather  joye  in  this  great  favour  given — 

A  child  on  earth  is  made  a  saint  in  heaven. 

“  UiTe  also  lyeth  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Raynsford,  wife  of  George  Kaynsford,  gent.,  who 
departed  this  life  the  tenth  day  of  Jane,  in  the  yeare  1672,  and  in  the  i8th  yeare 
of  her  age.  She  lived  and  dyed  a  vertnons  'matron. 

"  That  with  full  lamp,  like  virgin  wise, 

Was  still  prepared  for  this  surprise ; 

And  now  departed  hence  to  dwell 
Unto  a  place  where  joyes  exccll.” 

Amongst  other  curious  customs  in  con* 
uexiou  with  burials  was  the  practice  of  carry¬ 
ing  effigies  of  the  dead  at  the  funerals  of  great 
men.  This  was  constantly  practised  amongst 
the  Romans;  and,  in  course  of  time,  such 
processions  became  common  in  England.  In 
}iassing,  it  will  be  as  well  to  notice  that  a 
waxen  image  was,  in  the  days  of  the  witches, 
one  of  the  means  by  which  those  unfortunate 
women  were  supposed  to  torment  their  victims. 
Of  the  waxen  images  which  have  been  borne 
in  state  to  funerals  a  large  collection  was  pre¬ 
served  in  Westminster  Hall  till  quite  lately. 
These  effigies  represented  the  deceased  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  were  wont  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  at  the  funerals  of  our  princes,  and  other 
great  personages,  in  open  chariots,  with  their 
proper  ensigns  of  royalty  appended.  The  most 
ancient  that  are  there  laid  up  are  the  least 
injured;  by  which  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
costliness  of  their  clothes  had  tempted  persons 
to  partly  strip  them.  The  robes  of  Edward  VT., 
Moscuiwtal  ]3ka£s  in  UEsrisLD  Cbcbcu.  which  were  once  of  crimson  velvet,  now  appear 
like  leather,  but  those  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  King  James  have  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Elizabeth  disrobed  1  Yes ;  “  all  that’s  fair  must  fade ;"  even  the  great  queen 
may  lie  down  and  die,  be  buried,  and  sleep  with  her  fathers. 

Weary  days  and  troublesome  nights  were  allotted  to  her  at  the  last ;  for  the 
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powerful,  fretful,  domineering  spirit  proved  too  much  for  the  worn  and  weary  body ; 
and  after  having,  with  characteristic  obstinacy,  refused  in  her  last  sickness  the  advice 
of  her  physicians,  she  at  last  fell  into  a  stupor,  and  for  some  hours  lay  as  dead.  As 
soon  as  she  recovered  she  ordered  cushions  to  be  brought  and  spread  on  the  floor. 
On  these  she  seated  herself,  under  a  strange  notion  that  if  she  were  once  to  lie 
down  in  bed  she  should  never  rise  again.  No  prayers  of  the  secretary,  or  the 
archbishop,  or  the  physicians,  could  induce  her  to  remove,  or  to  take  any  medicine. 
For  ten  days  she  sat  on  the  cushions,  generally  with  her  lingers  in  her  mouth, 
her  eyes  opened  and  fixed  on  the  ground.  Her  strength  rapidly  decayed ;  it  was 
evident  she  had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  She  refused  food  and  sustenance ;  and, 
throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  declared  life  and  existence  an  intolerable  burden  to 
her.  Her  words  were  very  few’,  but  they  were  all  expressive  of  some  inward  grief 
which  she  dared  not  reveal ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  sighs  and  groans,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign,  she  gave  up  a  life  which  had  proved 
invaluable  to  England,  and,  through  England,  to  the  world  at  large.  Many  kings 
may  have  done — nay,  did  do — excellently,  but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  Elizabeth 
did  not  excel  them  all ;  and  Emigravit  is  the  inscription  that  English  hearts  have 
sculptured  very  gratefully  on  her  tomb. 

M.  S.  R. 


Kliziuktii's  Toub. 


KUM 
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BY  THE  AUTHORS  OT  UNDER  A  CLOUD.” 

CHAPTER '  XXXV. 

THE  END. 

The  Dear  Reader  secs  land.  We  have  almost  made  an  end  of  our  sad  journey, 
and  the  haven — yes,  the  haven  (for  we  need  not  pick  plirases  now)  is  in  sight. 
With  your  permission,  mademoiselle,  we  won’t  go  in.  We  will  lie  lazily  off  shore, 
and  bid  our  friends  adieu  to  the  slow  falling  of  the  clouds. 

When  the  clouds  fell  last  night  upon  them — upon  Lotty  and  her  husband,  and 
little  Jack,  and  Adelaide — I  know  who  was  the  most  miserable,  who  most  to  be 
pitied.  Namely,  Adelaide.  If  1  have  painted  this  young  lady  all  black  I  did  not 
mean  to  do  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  she  cou!  J  defend  herself  in  these 
pages  she  might  show  that  circumstances  had  fallen  out  with  her  most  cruelly. 
Well,  so  it  does  happen,  and  the  moral  is  a  trite  one,  that  if  you  once  launch  out 
upon  wickedness,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  a  succession  of  currents  and 
foul  winds  that  carry  you  on,  willy  nilly,  and  you  find  yourself  sailing  under  the 

black  fiag  before  you  know  who  placed  the  D - 1  in  command  of  you.  Bitter  is 

the  hour  when  we  wake  to  see  the  fiag  flying  overhead,  and  the  impassible  waters 
all  about,  and  our  commander  pacing  the  deck  with  his  tail  over  his  arm,  no  longer 
concealed.  So  bitter  was  the  horn-  in  which  Adelaide  drove  from  Highfield  House, 
with  acknowledged  guilt  on  her  heart.  The  writing  had  hitherto  been  secret 
(more  or  less)  even  to  il ;  but  now  the  fires  of  passion  had  brought  the  letters  out 
in  indelible  black  lines.  And  I  suppose  this  is  the  first  time  a  moral  illustration 
has  been  drawn  from  marking-ink. 

Bowling  along  serenely  through  Highfield,  Adelaide  could  not  help  contem¬ 
plating  the  picture  she  had  so  recently  made  in  Dr.  Carey’s  study ;  and  though 
it  was  dramatic,  poetical,  and  therefore  to  some  extent  consoling — though  she  did 
feel  a  certain  pride  in  liaving  confessed  her  wickedness  in  such  a  fine  Roman 
manner — the  sense  of  her  disgrace  oppressed  her  heavily.  All  was  over  now. 
The  play  was  played  out ;  and  when  that  moment  arrives,  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  impartiality  we  can  review  the  game !  ^liss  Dacre  needed  nobody  to  tell  her 
how  stupidly  and  falsely  she  had  played.  The  guilt  she  liad  brought  upon  herself, 
the  misery  she  had  inflicted  upon  others,  was  as  plain  as  if  a  bishop  had  come 
from  heaven  to  tell  her  all  about  it.  No  woman  was  ever  more  sorry  and  ashamed 
— fiercely  sorry,  bitterly  ashamed — of  her  wTong-doing,  than  was  Adelaide  Dacre 
as  the  gates  of  Highfield  House  closed  upon  her.  Tliat  the  feeling  was  genuine, 
and  that  it  was  not  without  softness  too,  may  be  judged  from  this  incident. 

When  the  messenger  arrived  at  the  cottage  of  little  Jack’s  nurse,  he  found  the 
dear  infant — Jack,  1  mean — ^already  dressed  and  waiting  for  him.  Nurse  after¬ 
wards  explained  to  Lady  G  ovelly  that,  just  before,  “  the  lady”  had  driven  up  [on 
her  way  from  Highfield,  that  is],  “  most  different  to  what  she  usually  looked,” 
and  called  for  the  child  hastily,  and  took  him  on  her  knees,  and  hugged  him  and 
cried  over  him,  such  as  nurse  never  sec.  And  then  it  was,  the  good  woman 
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explained,  that  she  knew  for  certain  the  child  waa'[no  the  lady’s.  Before,  she 
had  made  sure  that  it  was  a  “  love-child,”  and  that  the  lady  was  its  mother. 
But  as  she  wept  over  it,  lying  on  her  knees,  she  cried  out  vehemently  that  it 
almost  seemed  to  be  her  own,  and  that  she  wished  it  was,  though  the  father  were 
dead  or  a  stranger.  It  seemed  to  nurse  as  if  the  lady  was  regular  outcast,  and 
would  be  glad  of  a  cat  to  love  her  and  keep  her  company.  Herbert,  who  was 
present  when  this  revelation  was  made,  remarked  that  the  lady  would  never  be 
without  society  of  that  sort.  Upon  which  the  good  woman  ventured  to  say  she 
was  glad  of  it,  so  far ;  but,  after  all,  what  was  a  cat  ?  She  then  went  on  to  relate 
that  when  the  lady  had  come-to  a  bit,  she  ordered  the  child  to  be  dressed  in  its 
prettiest  clothes,  and  given  up  to  whoever  should  call  for  it  from  Highfield  House. 
And  then  she  kissed  the  babe  over  and  over  again,  saying  “  There’s  poison !”  and 
“  there’s  poison !”  and  “  there’s  poison  !”  every  time — and  put  her  gold  chain 
round  the  boy’s  neck,  and  took  it  off  again  and  flung  it  into  the  fire ;  and  so  got 
into  her  carriage  and  drove  away. 

Adelaide  drives  away :  to  her,  farewell.  I  do  not  say  she  lived  penitently 
ever  after.  She  was  far  less  penitent  next  morning,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week 
was  Adelaide  Dacre  again.  Of  course  no  scandal  was  made  of  these  events ;  and 
when,  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  our  last  chapter,  Adelaide  and  Lady  Grovelly 
met  in  society,  they  were  so  civil  to  each  other  that  their  nearest  friends  never 
suspected  more  than  a  slight  temporary  estrangement  between  them.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  each  of  them  to  say  that  time  failed  to  bridge  the  breach ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  widened  season  after  season,  till  at  length  they  w'ere  utter  strangers. 
Also  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Miss  Dacre  never  lost  her  consciousness  of  disgrace.  It 
was  that,  perhaps,  which  prompted  her  efforts  to  get  married,  and  which  gave  to 
those  efforts  the  recklessness,  not  to  say  desperation,  which  defeated  them  all. 
The  result  was  that  she  lived  day  by  day  a  more  heartless  life.  Beauty  fades — 
her  beauty  faded ;  and  then  she  set  in  for  a  fascinating  audacity  which  ultimately 
made  her  the  terror  of  all  who  approached  her.  As  time  sharpened  her  high, 
noble  nose,  she  whetted  her  tongue,  sparing  none — especially  none  of  her  own  sex. 
The  young  men  laughed,  the  old  ones  grinned  or  looked  grave :  the  women,  young 
and  old,  detested  her — in  silence.  Only  for  one  creature  in  the  world  did  she  ever 
exhibit  the  least  fondness — for  little  Jack,  when  he  grew  up,  and  was  no  longer 
little  Jack,  but  the  finest  and  handsomest  stripling  that  had  owned  the  name  of 
Grovelly  for  a  hundred  years.  Mamma  and  grandmamma  frowned  upon  her 
affection  for  the  boy,  and  even  resented  it ;  but  their  anger  had  no  effect  on  Miss 
Dacre.  She  gave  them  to  understand  that  she  would  very  willingly  see  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  that  as  long  as  her  boy  was  civil  to  her,  or 
whether  he  was  civil  to  her  or  not,  she  should  take  the  liberty  of  cultivating  his 
affection  at  every  opportunity.  What  is  more,  she  succeeded;  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  it  should  be  so,  considering  the  pains  she  took  and  the  money 
she  spent,  and  the  fact  that  a  young  man  of  eighteen  is  not  likely  to  distinguish 
how  much  of  the  kindness  lavished  on  him  is  heightened  by  whim  or  malice. 
She  would  travel  miles  to  see  him,  for  a  single  hour,  at  Harrow,  and  (afterwards) 
would  sometimes  spend  a  week  at  Oxford,  for  the  gratification  of  appearing 
amongst  his  college  friends  as  his  fond,  fooUsh,  rich  old  aunt.  Papa,  to  tell  the 
truth,  did  not  so  much  resent  her  friendship  for  his  son ;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
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found  that  she  encouraged  the  lad’s  expenses  by  paying  his  dobts  (which  she 
did  on  two  occasions),  that  papa  interposed  authoritatiTely.  He  thought  this,  if 
not  too  early  an  expenditure  on  Mr.  Jack,  a  very  mischievous  one ;  and,  in  his 
annoyance,  he  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  cheque  for  the  sum  paid  out  on  this 
account  by  Miss  Dacre,  and  to  desire  his  son  to  hand  it  to  her.  This  he  flatly 
refused  to  do — ^which  became  him,  perhaps ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand.  Miss 
Dacre  received  the  money  from  papa  himself,  and  committed  the  impropriety  of 
sending  it  to  Mr.  Jack,  with  a  remark  that  she  supposed  there  was  some  mistake 
and  the  money  was  meant  for  him,  he  quietly  paid  it  in  to  her  bankers,  sending 
her  a  simple  memorandmn  of  the  transaction.  However,  that  only  increased  her 
hoard,  and  it  will  not  prevent  its  coming  to  him  all  together  at  her  death. 

But  we  have  now  travelled  far  from  the  scene  wherein  this  young  gentleman 
figured  as  a  baby — little  conscious  of  the  important  part  he  was  plapng  in  the 
last  act  of  an  eventful  drama.  For,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  story  was 
finished  when  Charlotte  and  Herbert  came  together  again,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
never  parted  any  more,  and  thenceforward  all  went  well  with  them.  Now,  of 
course  we  are  only  interested  in  their  trials  and  misfortunes.  Humdrum  happi¬ 
ness  is  very  well;  but  (spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary)  there  is  too  much 
of  it  in  the  world,  and  the  restless,  vain  spirit  of  man  is  too  impatient  of  the 
fact  that  the  truest  happiness  is  humdnun — to  naake  a  long  story  of  it  desirable. 
And  therefore  we  come  to  a  conclusion.  “Huml”  say  I.  “DnunI”  rejoins 
the  dear  reader.  AVe  understand  each  other,  and  that  is  enough. 

But  the  dear  reader  is  far  too  intelligent  to  imagine  that  this  consummation 
arrived  all  at  once.  Dr.  Carey  was  right  in  declaring  Mr.  Herbert  his  wife’s  best 
physician,  and  wonderful  was  the  cure  effected  by  his  restoration  to  her — by  lus 
constant  presence,  his  constant  tenderness — and  almost  as  much,  perhaps,  by  the 
possession  of  her  child.  There  was  healing  in  every  touch  of  its  purposeless 
fingers ;  and,  as  it  lay  on  her  breast,  the  harmony  of  its  life,  the  rhythm  of  its 
beating  heart,  insensibly  attuned  her  senses  anew.  But  it  was  a  long  process,  and 
at  first  uncertain.  Immediately  after  her  recognition  of  Herbert  and  her  child 
she  sank  into  a  rest  so  deep  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  she  would  not 
drown  in  it — sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  past  recovery.  Rest  I — ^it  was  almost  like 
sleep  itself — day-long,  week-long;  only  now  and  then,  when  Herbert  was  away 
from  her,  she  would  start  suddenly,  not  out  of  a  dream,  but  into  one :  and  in 
these  dreams  all  her  old  troubles  came  back  upon  her  more  cruelly  than  before. 

Then  Herbert  bethought  him  of  his  travelling  plans ;  and  one  day,  when  Ins 
wife  appeared  more  restless  than  usual,  he  began  to  tell  her  fine  tourist  stories 
— about  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean  with  its  lovely  isles. 
However,  he  ended  them  without  making  the  proposition  he  had  intended ;  for 
Dotty  listened  to  his  artful  introduction  with  manifest  disturbance,  made  up  of 
almost  as  much  suspicion  as  solicitude.  Evidently  travel  would  not  do ;  but,  as 
Dr.  Carey  had  by  this  time  advised  a  change  (which  at  first  he  was  opposed  to), 
and  as  Herliert  was  only  too  anxious  to  get  his  poor  little  wife  out  of  the  madhouse, 
something  had  to  be  done.  And  not  till  he  hoard  her  singing  to  her  baby,  one 
morning,  “  It’s  home,  home,  home— home  fain  would  I  bel"  did  he  think  of  the 
very  best  place  for  her. 

Lotty’s  return  to  Grovelly  was  so  much  the  easier  sinco  my  lady  had  gone  back 
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there  already,  with  the  design  of  announcing  her  son’s  marriage,  and  of  relating 
just  so  much  of  Lotty’s  story  as  was  least  embarrassing.  This  was  the  last  and 
sorest  trial  to  my  lady’s  pride ;  but  she  went  bravely  through  with  it.  To  be 
sure,  she  did  not  calculate  on  the  young  couple's  presence  at  Grovelly  for  a  year  or 
so,  by  which  time  the  gossip  of  her  neighbours  would  have  abated.  In  fact,  it  was 
she  who  had  arranged  with  Dr.  Carey  the  necessity  of  a  frequent  change  of  scene 
for  the  patient.  lJut  Lady  Grovelly  carried  the  intrigue  no  farther.  When 
Herbert  wrote  to  her  that  he  must  bring  his  wife  home,  she  only  begged  for  a  day 
or  two  for  preparation. 

And  so,  at  last,  Lotty  returned  home — not  to  her  father’s  house,  which  Herbert 
did  not  permit  her  even  to  see,  and  which  she  appeared  to  have  no  desire  to  see — 
but  to  Am  father’s  house,  where  she  was  received  most  tenderly.  From  the  day  of 
her  arrival  a  change  for  the  better  appeared ;  but  still  she  seemed  to  live  in  a  deep 
trance — a  sleep  of  which,  refreshing  as  it  was,  she  had  insatiable  need.  No 
doubt  she  had  much  need  of  it ;  and  she  seemed  to  be  more  sensible  than  anybody 
else  that  only  to  it  could  she  trust  for  healing  in  the  end.  For  months  she 
never  spoke,  save  to  her  husband  and  her  child,  and  that  seldom — preferring  to 
converse  with  Herbert  by  holding  his  hand  and  smiling  in  his  eyes.  He  was  the 
more  content  with  this  because  in  it,  in  her  whole  behaviour,  he  saw  once  again 
the  silent,  blusliing,  awkward,  affectionate  child  of  fifteen  who  had  first  won  his 
love. 

If  the  wounded  spirit  of  a  man  could  die  and  bo  buried  in  his  own  heart,  and 
be  born  anew,  I  should  say  this  was  Lotty’s  case.  By-and-by  she  began  to  awake 
to  fresh  life  and  interest  in  the  world ;  and  the  first  symptoms  of  the  change  were 
curious. 

Dreading  the  effect  of  any  new  shock,  her  friends  had  been  careful  that  nothing 
in  the  house  or  about  the  house  should  remind  her  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  John. 
He  had  been  permitted  to  see  her — a  favour  he  liad,  indeed,  demanded,  on  the 
score  of  having  assisted  in  restoring  her  to  his  brother.  He  ascribed  Herbert’s 
hesitation  in  complying  with  this  request  to  jealousy — which  he  declared  was 
infamous ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  gravely  acknowledged  that  had  he  seen  the 
“  pretty  creature”  before  Herbert  married  her,  nothing  on  earth  should  have 
prevented  his  winning  her.  However,  Mr.  John’s  desire  was  gratified — under  the 
rose :  he  saw  the  “  pretty  creature,”  being  himself  unseen  of  her.  How  much 
more  would  he  have  been  gratifie<l  had  he  known  that  the  first  sign  of  her  return¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  life  of  the  world  was  a  restless  desire  to  see  and  befriend  him  1 
Yet  BO  it  was. 

In  how  many  ways  Lotty  betrayed  this  feeling — over  and  above  the  fact  that 
she  was  twice  found  wandering  through  the  deserted  wing  of  Grovelly  House  in 
which  Mr.  John  was  lodged — need  not  be  told.  The  anxiety  now  became  plain 
enough  both  to  Herbert  and  his  mother ;  and  as  it  increased  they  feared  equally  to 
appease  or  to  neglect  it.  My  lady  decided  the  question  at  last ;  for,  thinking  of 
the  matter,  she  remembered  what  strange  influences  some  people  exercise  on  some 
others,  and  fancied  she  already  saw  her  son  grown  calmer  and  happier  all  through 
Lotty. 

So  one  day  when  she  knew  Mr.  Jack  was  in  one  of  his  best  moods,  playing  on 
his  pianoforte.  Lady  Grovelly  ventured  to  say  to  Lotty — 
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“  I  am  going  to  some  one  in  whom,  I  fancy,  you  are  much  interested.” 

“  Herbert’s  brother  1” 

“  Yes,  my  dear.” 

“  You  mean  that  I  may  go  with  you  ?  Do — do  let  me  go  with  you  1” 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said — so  earnest  and  self-possessed — decided  Lady 
Grovelly ;  and  accordingly  Charlotte  was  again  before  the  door  whereat  she  had 
stood  to  such  fatal  purpose,  once  upon  a  time.  Now,  however,  she  was  as  calm  and 
as  full  of  pity  as  a  saint,  almost. 

hir.  John  was  still  playing,  with  his  back  towards  the  ladies,  as  they  entered, 
so  that  he  did  not  observe  them  till  his  mother  said — 

“  John,  your  sister  bids  you  good  day  I” 

“  My  sister,  ma’am !”  exclaimed  he,  in  a  sad  tone,  and  turning  round  saw 
Lotty.  Had  she  been  an  angel  from  heaven,  he  could  not  have  regarded  her 
with  greater  awe  and  admiration — certainly  he  could  not  have  bowed  to  her  with 
more  humility  or  grace. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  frankly  as  a  child,  saying — 

“  Why  do  you  remain  here?” 

“  Because  no  princess  releases  me !  What  is  the  Beast  to  do  if  the  Beauty 
never  comes  near  him  I  I  suppose  you  know  I  am  not  myself !  They  shut  me  up 
here  because  I  am  mad — don’t  you,  ma’am?”  said  he,  turning  to  his  mother. 
“  And  very  reasonable  too  I  very  reasonable  too  1” 

“  I  wonder  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  play  princess  1  For  one  day !" 

“  You  had  better  not — don’t  try  it,  I  beseech  you !”  said  Mr.  John,  trembling 
and  turning  as  pale  as  if  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  judgment  seat. 

“For  one  day.  Lady  Grovelly — for  one  day  I”  pleaded  Charlotte,  her  eyes 
fairly  alight  again. 

My  lady,  scarce  knowing  what  was  meant,  nodded. 

“  Then,  dear  brother,”  said  Charlotte,  “  you  are  to  leave  this  den,  and  dine 
with  Herbert  and  myself  and  my  lady  to-day.  And  you  shall  play  to  us,  and 
Herbert  shall  sing,  and  I  will  show  you  my  little  son.” 

“  Beauty  1”  cried  Mr.  John,  kissing  the  fair  hand  that  still  lay  in  his,  “  the 
Beast  is  a  beast,  but  he  adores  you  1” 

And  so - 

But  I  really  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  any  farther  with  the  story.  You 
see  how  it  turned  out.  Gradually  Charlotte  recovered ;  and  within  two  years  of 
her  reunion  with  Herbert  became  as  beautiful,  as  cheerful,  as  happy — nay, 
happier — than  ever  she  was  in  her  whole  life  before.  She  increased  and  multiplied; 
and  so  did  the  love  that  had  cost  her  and  Herbert  so  many  sorrows.  Their 
happiness  had  been  dearly  bought,  and  they  prized  it  accordingly. 

And  Mr.  John — you  surely  gather  what  happened  to  Mr.  John.  The  princess 
had  not  the  power  to  transform  him  altogether ;  but  she  civilised,  nay.  Chris¬ 
tianised  him.  That  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  she  led  him  from  his  den 
to  mingle  with  the  family — especially  after  Sir  Thomas  died — and  he  soon  did  die, 
at  utter  variance  with  his  physicians  as  to  the  nature  of  his  disease.  She  took  him 
by  the  hand  before  she  herself  could  fairly  stand  alone,  so  to  speak  ;  and  such  was 
her  influence  that  it  was  enough  to  restrain  him  in  his  worst  moods,  while,  year  by 
year,  he  improved  into  a  harmless,  happy  man.  Long  before  he  died — prematurely 
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old— he  was  liberated  from  all  restraint,  and  left  to  v.’ander  about  the  house  and  | 

grounds — free,  idle,  and  content.  Kindness  apart,  music  was  the  great  agent  in 

this  conversion.  The  brief  first  interview  above  described,  and  the  “  little  music  ^ 

after  dinner”  which  followed,  convinced  Mr.  John  that  he  was  an  admirable  per-  ] 

former,  and  that  Charlotte  took  pleasure  in  hearing  him  play.  So  he  frequently 

played ;  and  in  time  learned  the  power  of  his  own  wild  harmonies  so  well,  that  i 

whenever  he  felt  the  cloud  closing  on  his  brain  he  turned  to  his  piano  or  his 

organ.  This  instrmuent,  you  must  know,  Charlotte  hod  built  for  him  with  the  * 

idea  that  it  would  inspire  religious  feeling  in  the  half-empty  heart.  And  it  was 

not  a  little  consolation  to  her  and  to  Lady  Grovelly — who  loved  her  daughter  a 

thousand  times  more  for  her  kindness  to  Mr.  John  than  for  any  other  merit — that 

in  his  last  hour  he  had  himself  propped  up  before  the  organ,  and  played  away  his 

life  in  a  prayer-like  melody,  so  touching,  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  the  very 

flunkeys  turned  pale  at  hearing  it,  and  every  woman  wept. 

I  have  no  more  deaths  to  record.  Herbert  and  his  wife  are  still  living  in  their  i 

quiet  home — doing  good ;  Lady  Grovelly  flourishes  in  a  peaceful  old  age ;  Miss 
Dacre  is  probably  at  this  moment  at  Homburg,  or  some  other  wicked  foreign 
place.  And  that’s  all.  ' 
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THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  AUREBONNE. 

III. 

Tuk  marchioness  and  her  son  had  passed  part  of  the  autumn  in  Geneva. 
Previous  to  returning  to  France,  Madame  d'Aurebonne  had  sent  orders  to  her 
servants  to  meet  her  at  Hy^res ;  but  whether  from  some  mistake  in  the  date  of  the 
letter,  or  owing  to  its  miscarrying,  they  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  sliould  not  be 
stating  the  truth,  were  I  to  affirm  that  the  marchioness  regretted  the  delay,  as  it 
induced  more  intimacy  between  herself  and  hosts.  Her  manner  to  Susan  was  kind 
and  endearing,  whilst  she  frankly  suggested  to  the  doctor  that  liaoul  and  herself 
should  join  his  family  circle.  To  this  proposal  8u.san  eagerly  assented ;  but,  to 
Madame  d’Aurebonne’s  great  surprise,  she  perceived  a  cloud  arise  on  the  brow  of 
the  doctor,  and,  as  he  gave  her  one  of  Lis  keen,  searching  glances,  she  felt  the 
colour  ily  to  her  cheek.  Ur.  Assandri’s  hesitation  was  only  momentary,  and,  as  if 
regretting  that  his  daughter  had  been  beforehand  ^ith  him,  he  very  cordially 
agreed  to  the  marchioness’s  suggestion. 

Had  Madame  d’Aurebonne,  on  beholding  the  sudden  apjjcarance  of  Susan — the 
living  commentary,  as  it  were,  of  her  consultations  with  the  doctor — had  she  really 
hoped  that  Raoul  might  love  her,  and  that  his  love  might  become  one  all-absorbing 
feeling — such  a  feeling  as  she  had  been  striving  for  so  many  years  to  excite  in  him  ? 
and  liad  the  doctor  guessed  the  idea  inspired  by  maternal  egotism,  and  was  there 
a  cold  shudder  at  his  heart,  as  he  thought  that  what  might  bring  peace  to  Raoul 
might  to  his  child  be  only  the  harbinger  of  misery  ?  This  twofold  idea,  engendered 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  in  two  pure  and  upright  hearts,  was  more  an  instinct 
than  a  reflection ;  besides,  there  was  as  yet  nothing  to  justify  it.  Kverythiiig 
went  on  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  true  that  Madame  d’Aurcbonne’s  manner  to 
Susan  became  more  affectionate,  but  there  was  nothing  in  that  astonishing,  for  who 
was  ever  found  to  resist  her  influence?  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  singular,  if, 
with  the  marchioness’s  naturally  amiable  disposition,  she  did  not  evince  a  tenderness 
towards  a  girl  whose  father  had  imparted  some  little  consolation  on  the  subject 
dearest  to  her  heart,  and  whose  own  youth  and  beauty  seemed  to  dispel  every  dark 
presage.  Susan  herself  took  a  kind  interest  in  Raoul ;  but  when  was  she  ever 
insensible  to  either  suffering  or  sorrow?  What  grief  had  ever  appealed  to  her 
sympathy  and  pity  in  vain  ?  From  the  time  she  learned  that  Raoul  held  life  by  a 
precarious  tenure — that  his  was  a  melancholy  destiny — she  was  drawn  towards 
him  by  the  mystic  attraction  which  suffering  has  for  every  noble-minded  woman, 
in  proportion  to  the  sorrow  she  assuages,  the  wounds  slie  heals. 

But  the  person  principally  interested,  the  one  in  whom  was  centreil  all  these 
cares  and  anxieties,  was  himself  so  cold  and  reserved  in  manner  to  both  the  doctor 
and  his  daughter  that  his  conduct  almost  bordered  on  rudeness,  towards  the  latter 
especially,  whom  he  seemed  carefully  to  avoid.  The  doctor  looked  on  with  his 
habitual  acuteness,  and  all  his  former  mistrust  and  fears  died  away.  And  when,  in 
a  short  time,  he  was  called  upon  by  his  duties  to  return  to  his  usual  mode  of  life, 
to  recommence  his  visits  to  his  patients  both  far  and  near,  he  felt  no  reluctance  in 
leaving  his  daughter  to  jierforui  the  honours  of  her  lovely  home  to  Madame 
d’Aurebonne  and  her  sou.  In  the  presence  of  Dr,  Assandri  the  marchioness  was 
always  under  some  little  restraint ;  whether  it  was  that  her  thoughts  had  been  dis- 
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oorered,  or  'whether  alie  felt  a  slight  rebuke  of  conscience,  certain  it  is,  that  when 
the  doctor  was  absent  she  experienced  an  ineffable  pleasure  in  seeing  Susan  and 
Raoul  together,  and  gazing  on  their  countenances,  beaming,  as  they  both  did,  with 
youth  and  beauty.  There  was  in  the  marchioness’s  heart  such  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  maternal  love  that  she  quickly  bestowed  a  portion  of  it  upon  Susan,  whom  slie 
invoked  silently,  secretly,  and  from  the  depths  of  her  heart,  as  her  son’s 
good  angel ! 

Left  by  Dr.  Assandri’s  avocations  entirely  to  themselves,  the  marchioness,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Susan  and  Raoul,  would  wander  along  those  beautiful  shores,  which, 
were  they  only  a  thousand  miles  off,  would  be  as  celebrated  as  any  in  the  world. 
In  the  North  there  is  but  one  spring,  whilst  in  the  South  there  are  two.  The 
second  spring  in  I  ly tires  commences  in  October,  when  autumnal  rains  have 
refreshed  the  atmosphere  and  revived  both  plants  and  trees.  At  this  time  may 
be  seen  everywhere  in  rich  profusion  wild  flowers  that  have  but  awaited  a  cooling 
shower  and  a  balmy  breeze  to  re-appear  in  all  their  beauty.  At  moments  Raoul 
seemed  to  surrender  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  sunny  gladness  of  the  scene. 
Life  was  here  represented  under  such  a  smiling  aspect  that  he  seemed  to  cling  to 
his  own.  He  saw  beside  him  his  mother  and  Susan  vying  with  each  other  in  their 
endeavours  to  amuse  and  divert  him  and  to  shed  on  his  brow  a  reflection  of  the 
sweet  surrounding  calm.  Feelings  before  unknown  to  Raoul  were  stirring  within 
his  breast ;  and  he  questioned  himself  as  to  whether  the  woods,  the  valleys  tliat 
lay  before  him,  the  hills  with  their  verdure,  the  sea  with  its  azure,  possessed  this 
magic,  or  had  he  now  lighted  on  some  mysterious  talisman  vainly  sought  for  until 
then  amid  landscapes  as  smiling  and  amid  scenes  as  beautiful. 

Raoul’s  heart  was  to  his  mother  as  an  open  book,  in  which  she  could  read 
clearly  every  impression,  confused  and  inexplicable  as  it  was  to  himself. 
Madame  d’Aurebonne  had  watched  a  new  sentiment  steal  into  his  morbid  sold  by 
degrees ;  and,  as  the  marchioness  reflected  that  it  was  to  fSusan  she  owed  these 
first  glinunerings  of  hope — which,  however,  were  still  shaded  by  many  a  fear — she 
felt  towards  her  all  the  warm  gratitude  of  a  mother’s  impassioned  heart. 

After  the  expiration  of  a  few  days,  JMadame  d’Aurebonne’s  servants  arrived, 
bringing  with  them  all  the  various  appendages  that  follow  in  the  train  of  rank 
and  wealth.  Their  arrival  created  great  disorder  in  the  doctor’s  quiet  household. 
It  was  necessary  to  And  in  the  neighbourhood  additional  rooms  and  stables,  also 
to  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  cook  and  coachman,  and  to  submit  to  all  those 
ridiculous  airs  of  importance  that  servants  sometimes  adopt,  as  if  to  counterbalance 
the  amiable  condescension  of  their  masters.  But,  however  great  was  the  stir  and 
bustle  without,  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  conflict  within  poor  Susan’s  heart. 
On  beholding  the  marchioness’s  retinue  she  became  painfully  aware  of  the  immense 
distauiie  between  herself,  the  humble  daughter  of  a  country  practitioner,  and  the 
inheritor  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
in  France.  It  was  not  that  Susan’s  vanity  was  wounded — such  a  feeling  was 
unknown  to  her;  still  less  was  her  sympathy  for  Raoul  diminished.  We  say 
sympathy,  for  she  would  have  died  of  shame  had  her  affection  for  him  been 
attributed  to  any  other  cause.  Her  simple  heart,  however,  needed  not  to  travel 
far  to  account  for  its  sorrow.  For  what  really  grieved  Susan  was  to  And  herself 
so  inferior  to  the  one  she  had  wished  to  protect,  comfort,  and  amuse,  and  to  see 
her  dream  of  their  apparent  equality  melt  away— a  dream  which  had  already 
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produced  such  a  delightful  intimacy,  and  which  Madame  d’Aurebonne  had  seemed 
to  sanction  by  treating  her  with  an  almost  maternal  regard. 

From  this  time  Susan  became  more  reserved  towards  her  friends.  They 
remarked  the  change,  but  did  not  guess  the  reason  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
declarations  of  modern  novelists,  it  is  the  parvenus  that  attach  importance  to 
external  signs  of  affluence  and  grandeur,  and  who  have  recourse  to  display  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  their  own  value  and  asserting  their  superiority  (a  false  one, 
however,)  amongst  their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  marchioness  and  her  son,  who 
had  always  lived  within  the  magic  circle,  and  had  ever  been  surrounded  by  all  the 
accessories  of  wealth  and  elegance — magnificent  horses,  unexceptionable  carriages, 
a  first-rate  cook,  and  other  innumerable  luxuries — never  thought  of  these  things, 
and  never  supposed  that  others  did  so.  Besides,  they  were  both  so  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  one  all-pervading  care,  that  the  details  of  every-day  life 
scarcely  entered  into  their  minds.  What  signified  luxury  to  Madame  d’Aurebonne  ? 
Could  it  lessen  her  despair  if  she  lost  her  son,  or  increase  her  happiness  were  she 
to  save  him?  Would  she  not  sacrifice  everything,  and  accept  with  rapture 
penury  and  its  privations,  for  one  day’s  calm,  for  one  gleam  of  hope  in  Raoul’s 
heart  ?  How  often  has  the  marchioness  wished,  as  she  has  witnessed  some  peasant 
mother  leading  along  a  ruddy,  laughing  child — how  earnestly  has  she  desired  to 
exchange  her  own  brilliant  lot  for  this  poor  woman’s  humble  one ! 

The  marchioness  and  her  son,  not  understanding  the  real  cause  of  Susan’s 
estrangement,  attributed  it  to  something  widely  different  from  what  it  really  was. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  Raoul,  who  was  always  so  ardent,  so  prompt  to 
return  to  his  own  sinister  ideas.  He  imagined  that  Susan  was  weary  of  tending 
and  enlivening  a  being  so  wretched  as  himself.  He  was  ever  haunted  by  the  same 
funereal  dread ;  he  also  fancied  that  Susan  feared  the  contagion  of  his  ceaseless 
gloom  and  melancholy.  There  needed  but  this  fancy  on  his  part  to  effect  one  of 
those  dreadful  reactions  which  almost  drove  the  poor  mother  to  despair.  Now, 
after  days  of  calm  and  quiet,  and  after  every  possible  effort  to  amuse  him,  he 
relapsed  into  a  darker  and  deeper  despondency  than  ever. 

Madame  d’Aurebonne’s  grief  .was  even  more  than  usually  profound.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  former  hopes  was  her  present  disappointment.  Like  all  who 
are  tmder  the  sway  of  one  engrossing  feeling,  Madame  d’Aurebonne  was  unjust — 
she  mentally  accused  Susan  of  being  too  easily  weary  of  her  task  of  consolation, 
and  her  manner  became  to  the  young  girl  less  kind  and  more  constrained.  Susan 
soon  perceived  the  difference,  and  being  herself  proud,  and  supposing  the  mar¬ 
chioness  to  regret  her  former  kind  familiarity,  her  own  reserve  increased.  But 
none  of  these  changes  occurred  without  entailing  on  those  two  hearts,  that  until 
now  had  been  strangers  to  even  an  nnkind  feeling,  much  pain  and  sorrow.  Who — 
on  gazing,  through  citron-trees  and  clustering  geraniums,  on  this  young  man,  in 
the  first  prime  of  manhood,  accompanied  by  two  ladies,  one  in  the  full  splendour 
of  maternal  beauty,  the  other  in  all  the  loveliness  of  early  youth,  on  a  balcony, 
illumined  by  the  bright  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun — who  would  not  have  exclaimed, 
“These,  at  least,  are  happy?”  But  it  was  not  so.  Around  their  heads  though 
all  was  bright  and  blooming,  grief  and  mourning  were  within  their  hearts. 

It  is,  however,  the  privilege  of  maternal  love  to  be  the  first  to  hope,  and  the 
last  to  despair.  An  uncontrollable  impulse  again  attracted  the  marchioness 
towards  Susan,  and  she  soon  hit  upon  a  pretext  to  renew  their  former  intimacy. 
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In  Raoul’s  stud  were  two  superb  Arabians,  and  so  gentle  that  a  child  might 
ride  them.  Horse  exercise  wns  recommended  by  l>r.  Assandri  for  Raoul. 
As  he  was  always  resolved  on  mounting  the  most  restive  horse  he  had,  it  was 
agreed  that  his  mother  should  accompany  him,  and  thus  avoid  the  anxious  sus¬ 
pense  that  his  long  absence  would  occasion  her.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  country 
around,  the  marchioness  obtained  permission  of  the  doctor  (but  not  without  some 
difficulty)  that  Susan  sliould  ride  one  of  the  horses,  and  sometimes  accompany 
them.  By  this  arrangement  they  were  eiubled  to  explore  the  country,  'lliese 


excursions  were  not  without  a  peculiar  charm.  Raoul  on  horseback  seemed 
transformed  ;  he  was  no  longer  the  melancholy  young  man,  with  downcast  Icok 
and  gloomy  brow,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  care ;  but  his  form  was  erect,  and  his 
eye  sparkled  with  health  and  animation.  He  took  a  strange  delight  in  con¬ 
quering  the  fiery  nature  of  the  animal,  which  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  him,  and 
in  mastering  all  its  caprices  to  his  own  resolute  wiU.  At  such  moments  he  was  so 
handsome  that  his  mother  gazed  on  him  with  rapture,  and,  carried  away  by  a 
feeling  of  maternal  pride,  she  would,  by  an  expressive  glanec,  show  her  desire 
that  Susan  should  share  in  her  admiration. 
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One  morning,  tempted  by  a  beautiful  day  in  March,  one  of  those  days  that 
seem  the  fugitive  precursors  of  spring  and  its  loveliness,  they  took  a  longer  ride 
than  ordinary,  and  directed  their  horses’  heads  towanls  the  Monastery  of  Monrieux. 
Raoul  seemed  even  more  than  usually  melancholy — perhaps  from  Susan’s  presence ; 
or  perhaps  the  prospect  of  an  early  grave  was  more  terrible  and  overwhelming 
now  that  all  Nature  was  endowed  with  fresh  life  and  beauty.  Bo  this  as  it  may, 
his  gloom  increosed  as  he  proceeded.  At  his  suggestion  they  quitted  the  highway, 
and  plunged  into  a  narrow  defile  with  rocks  on  either  side ;  further  on,  the  road 
became  very  winding ;  at  one  time  it  led  them  into  a  deep  ravine,  at  another  pver 
a  fragile  bridge  with  a  foaming  torrent  beneath.  By  degrees  the  gloom  and 
silence  became  deeper,  and  at  last  out  riders  heard  nothing  but  the  monotonous 
tread  of  their  horses’  hoofs,  or  the  rolling  down  the  precipice  of  some  loose  stones 
which  they  had  displaced.  Despite  of  every  effort,  the  marchioness  and  Susan 
felt  a  vague  feeling  of  anxiety,  which  increasci  when  they  looked  at  Raoul,  for 
his  countenance  now,  instead  of  being  dejected,  seemed  flushed  with  feverish 
excitement. 

Madame  d’Aurebonne,  Susan,  and  Raoul  at  length  arrived  at  the  monaster}'. 
Raoul  rang  at  the  gate,  oj)Cned  it,  desired  his  mother  and  Susan  to  enter,  and  all 
three  seated  themselves  on  a  stone  bench  outside  the  sacred  inolomire.  They 
were  soon  welcomed  by  a  kind,  although  singular,  hospitality.  A  Servant  of  the 
convent  brought  them  ont  a  frugal  repast,  fed  their  horses,  and  told  Raoul 
that,  if  he  desired  to  see  the  interior  of  the  convent,  the  superior  would  lie  happy 
to  show  him  over  it.  The  young  man  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  two  ladies  w'cre 
left  alone. 

Tiie  present  opportunity  was  favourable  for  one  of  those  esSy  conversations 
which  act  as  a  balm  to  every  wound,  and  dispel  every  cloud.  However,  the 
marchioness  and  Susan  exchanged  but  a  few  indifferent  words.  An  indefinable 
feeling  of  embarrassment  prevented  their  talking  of  the  subject  uppermost  in  their 
hearts.  They  limited  their  converse  to  the  ordinary  remarks  on  the  weather,  to  the 
woods  in  their  early  spring  attirs,  the  meianohoiy  effect  of  the  wild  scenery  around, 
and  to  the  convent's  austere  rules,  which  prohibited  a  monk  of  tlie  Chartreuse  of 
Monrieux  seeing  a  woman.  The  contrast  between  what  they  really  wished  to  say 
and  v[hat  they  actually  did  utter  tnado  the  time  pase  Ixith  heavily  and  slowly. 
Hours  elapsed,  but  Raoul  did  not  return.  Most  of  os  know  how  wearisomely  such 
moments  pass  when  ws  are  anxiously  expecting  some  one  that  does  not  come. 
Madame  d’Aurebonno  oomplainert  of  her  son’s  long  absenoe,  at  first  in  a  tone  of 
impatience,  but  at  last  in  an  accent  of  terror.  I^osan  in  vain  endeavotired  to  comfort 
her  by  pointing  ont  the  hospitality  they  bad  received,  and  in  continually  repeating 
that  the  cloisters  could  only  inclose  those  who  wished  to  remain  within  them. 
These  words,  instead  of  decreasing  the  marcliioncss’s  anxiety,  only  redoubled  it ; 
and,  with  an  agitation  momentarily  augmenting,  and  which  at  last  communicated 
itself  to  Susan,  the  marchioness  kept  continually  muttering,  “  Cruel,  cruel  Raoul  I" 

At  lost,  just  as  the  sun  was  commencing  to  descend  in  the  horizon,  and  great 
shadows  were  thrown  by  the  roof  of  the  convent,  Raoul  re*appeared.  He  looked 
pale,  but  resolute. 

“  Mother,"  said  he,  in  a  firm  voice,  “  I  am  come  to  bid  yon  arlieu." 

“  What  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  the  marchioness,  becoming  very  white. 

I  say  that  I  am  weary  of  contesting  my  life  with  the  fatal  malady  that  ifl 
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datroying  me — weary  of  traversing  the  globe  in  useless  search  of  alleviation,  and 
meeting  only  with  implacable  phantoms.  A\'hen  one  is  condemned,  like  myself, 
there  can  be  no  better  asylum  than  a  cloister  like  this.  Death  here,  at  least,  finds 
one  prepared ;  for  one  has  only  to  exchange  the  repose  and  silence  of  a  day  for 
eternal  repose  and  eternal  silence.” 

“But  what  is  to  become  of  me,  your  wretched  mother — am  I  nothing?" 

“And  what  will  "become  of  you  when  you  receive  my  last  sigh,  place  the  shroud 
around  my  bead,  and  hear  my  colli u  lowered  into  the  grave?  It  is  scarcely  a 
living  son  that  I  take  from  you,  but  a  dying  man,  whose  last  hour  is  inevitably 
approaching.  I  deprive  you  of  no  pleasure,  but  I  relieve  you  from  misery  1  Here, 
at  least,  the  gloom  of  this  cloister — the  wall  which  separates  me  from  the  world 
and  you — will  release  you  from  witnessing  the  progress  of  that  disease  which  was 
given  to  me  with  my  first  breath.  You  will  not  see  me  bowed  down,  week  after 
week,  by  my  fatol  heritage,  and  the  day  that  I  shall  quit  the  world  you  will  never 
know ;  you  may  still  fancy  that  1  am  kneeling  on  the  Hags  of  this  pavement  when 
1  am  reposing  beneath  them." 

The  marchioness,  spite  of  her  inherent  energy,  was  literally  crushed.  She  said, 
in  au  under-tone — 

“llaoull  Raoul  I  you  could  not  talk  in  this  way  if  you  knew  ail  I  have 
suffered  through  you,  for  yon,  by  you !  Since  your  birth,  your  heart  has  been  my 
hewt — I  live  on  your  life — I  breathe  by  your  breath — and  nothing  touches  your 
feelings  without  affecting  mine.  Ah !  I  have  indeed  suffered,  and  1  now  deserve 
to  be  spared.  All  that  you  have  just  said  is  impossible  I  It  ii  uot  possible  that 
you  could  suddenly  leave  me,  without  prepanatiou,  without  motive — leave  me, 
your  mother,  who,  through  life,  have  never  quitted  you.  Come,  tell  me  you 
only  meant  it  all  as  a  jest — a  cruel  jest;  kiss  me,  and  let  us  return.” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  suffered,”  replied  Raoul,  in  a  tone  of  indescrib¬ 
able  bitterness.  “  To  know  what  you  have  eudurtd,  I  have  only  to  remember 
ray  own  misery.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  have  ever  deceived  me  ?  Do  you 
imagine  that  I  have  ever  been  deluded  by  your  hopes  ?  I  have  retaliated  upon 
you.  Have  you  ever  placed  any  confidence  in  my  gaiety,  my  indifference, 
or  in  my  triumph  over  my  forebodings?  No!  Ijooauso  you  kuew’  all  that  w.is 
acting — it  was  a  mask,  a  falsehood !  We  each  knew  what  was  passiog  in 
the  heart  of  the  other.  It  is  now  time  to  end  all  this;  the  acting  fatigues,  the 
mask  oppresses,  and  the  falsehood  irritates  me.  1  prefer  burying  myself  alive  in 
this  monastery,  where  I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  deceive  any  one,  and  where  1 
shall  be  told  each  morning,  ‘  Brother,  you  must,  die.’  ” 

“  Oh,  Raoul  1  have  you  no  pity  for  those  who  love  you  ?” 

“  Those  who  love  me  I”  replied  Raoul,  his  excitement  increasing  as  ho  con¬ 
tinued — “  those  who  love  me!  if  such  there  be,  1  would  quit  them,  and  for  ever! 
What  am  I  to  them  but  a  victim  and  an  executiurier  ?  '1  hey  distrtss  me  by  their 
pity,  and  my  gloom  renders  them  miserable ;  1  make  them,  in  spite  of  myself,  take 
part  in  the  lugubrious  drama  which  is  always  being  jierformed  al)out  me.  They 
soon  weary  of  it,  and  they  are  right.  But  I  neither  accuse  nor  c  >mplain.” 

In  saying  these  words,  Raoul  made  a  few  sttqa  towards  the  convent.  The 
marchioness,  in  despair,  turned  to  Susan,  who,  diu-ing  this  heartrending  scene,  had 
remained  perfectly  silent.  The  poor  girl  vainly  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  tears 
that  coursed  each  other  down  her  pale  face.  In  her  attitude  and  countenance 
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was  such  an  expression  of  pain,  that  it  was  a  sudden  revelation  to  the 
marchioness.  Without  uttering  a  word,  she  pointed  to  her  son,  and  her  glance 
almost  supplicated  Susan  to  say  something  to  him. 

Susan  timidly  advanced,  and,  in  a  voice  trembling  from  emotion,  said — 

What,  Monsieur  Raoul,  have  we  ever  done,  that  you  should  cause  us  this 
great  sorrow?" 

A  man  must  have  been  made  of  stone  that  could  have  resisted  her  soft  voice 
and  enchanting  countenance,  to  which  her  present  emotion  only  added  a  new 
beauty.  Raoul  suddenly  stopped,  and,  for  an  instant,  he  remained  motionless, 
with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  Susan,  as  if  to  satisfy  his  own  heart  of  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  her  words  had  just  betrayed. 

“  Well,  since  you  both  wish  it,  I  obey;  but  don’t  delay  a  moment,  or  I  shall 
not  have  the  courage  to  go.” 

The  horses  were  brought,  and,  while  Raoul  mounted,  the  marchioness  went  round 
to  Susan,  pressed  her  hand,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  “  My  child,  I  thank  you!" 

Madame  d’Aurebonne’s  terror  was  not  yet  over.  Raoul,  as  if  regretting  having 
yielded  to  Susan,  was  scarcely  on  his  horse  ere  he  darted  into  the  narrow  path 
which  bordered  the  precipice.  The  two  women  shrieketl  on  seeing  him  suspended, 
as  it  were,  over  the  abyss,  and  riding  furiously  along  the  edge  of  the  rock.  In¬ 
capable  of  conquering  her  anxiety,  the  inarchioneas  struck  her  horse  violently,  and 
the  docile  animal  started  off  at  such  a  gallop  that  in  a  few  minutes  she  had 
almost  overtaken  her  son;  and  great  was  her  emotion  when,  on  quitting  the 
dangerous  path,  and  thus  assured  of  the  safety  of  Raoul  (who  had  regained  the 
public  road),  she  saw  Susan  riding  by  her  side. 

IV. 

On  returning  home,  our  equestrians  found  the  doctor  already  there,  and  await¬ 
ing  them.  They  looked  so  fatigued,  their  hair  was  in  such  disorder,  and  their 
countenances  still  boro  such  traces  of  their  emotion,  that  the  doctor  felt  convinced 
that  something  extraordinary  had  occurred  in  which  Susan  and  Raoul  had  each 
borne  a  part.  Ilis  first  suspicions  returned  with  increased  strength.  Ho  read  the 
heart  of  Madame  d’Aurel)onne,  and  said  to  himself,  “  She  will  recoil  at  nothing  to 
save  her  sou,”  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  resolved  to  keep  good  watch  for  the 
future,  and  to  bo  as  vigilant  in  his  love  for  his  daughter  as  the  marchioness  was 
dauntless  in  her  affection  for  Raoul. 

There  was  no  need  of  any  great  sagacity  to  discover  the  ravages  that  had  liecn 
made  in  Susan’s  pure  and  loving  heart. by  a  sentiment  all  the  more  to  be  dreaded 
on  account  of  her  ignorance  of  its  power,  nature,  and  peril.  Unknown  to  herself, 
slie  had  been  attracted  to  Raoul  by  the  singrilarity  of  his  position ;  for  at  the 
same  time  that  he  w'as  handsome  as  a  hero  of  romance,  he  was  interesting  to  her 
as  an  invalid;  imiting  in  his  own  person  all  the  charm  of  health  and  all  the 
interest  of  illness.  In  a  word,  she  loved,  when  she  only  thought  she  was  pitying 
him.  Adieu  to  poor  Susan’s  gaiety — adieu  to  that  delightful  serenity  of  mind, 
which  was  reflected  in  her  eyes  like  a  ray  from  heaven.  Her  cheeks  became  hollow, 
and  she  endeavoured  but  vainly  to  conceal  every  trace  of  her  tears.  Why  did 
she  weep?  She  knew  not,  but  her  father  knew,  and  he  felt  an  agony  of  mind 
mingled  with  resentment  and  anger.  For  the  first  time,  this  good  and  simple 
man  experienced  a  feeling  akin  to  hatred.  Susan,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
bis  only  treasure  and  joy.  Widower  and  father  at  the  same  time,  be  doubly 
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loved  this  child — not  only  for  the  happiness  she  gave,  but  for  the  happiness  that 
she  recalled.  He  had  watched  her  grow  by  his  side,  acquire  each  day  some  fresh 
grace,  increase  in  beauty  and  stature,  like  those  plants  that  reward  your  care  by 
their  perfume  and  magnificence.  To  touch,  therefore,  the  happiness  of  Susan 
was  to  attack  the  doctor  in  his  tenderest  i)art.  Sometimes  Dr.  Assandri's  grief 
turned  against  himself  in  accusations  of  blindness  and  negligence,  and  questions 
as  to  why  he  had  not  foreseen  that,  in  recommending  the  marchioness  to  distract 
and  amuse  her  son  as  the  moat  important  point  until  he  had  passed  the  fatal 
year,  he  had  not  perceived  it  was  as  if  he  had  shown  her  his  daughter,  who  was 
there  already  for  her,  and  sufficiently  graceful  and  lovely  to  make  any  one 
reluctant  to  die  after  having  beheld  her. 

However,  when  the  doctor  directed  his  looks  towards  Raoul  and  his  mother, 
they  seemed  so  unhappy  that  he  was  almost  disarmed.  The  episode  of  the 
convent,  which  seemerl  as  if  it  should  have  led  to  an  explanation,  and  re-united 
the  three  sufferers,  had,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  more  completely  estranged  them. 
Raoul  had  always  understood  better  than  Susan  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  that 
attracted  them  towards  each  other,  and  he  dreaded  it  as  a  fresh  calamity.  Until 
now,  love  had  been  unknown  to  him ;  but  he  had  erf ten  thought  that  if  he  should 
chance  to  love  during  the  brief  time  he  was  to  live,  he  would  pluck  his  heart 
from  his  bosom  and  put  a  seal  on  his  lips,  rather  than  betray  his  secret,  and  link 
bis  own  short  and  dark  destiny  to  the  bright  and  smiling  future  of  another. 
After  the  scene  of  Monrieux,  where  he  had  allowed  his  companions  to  perceive 
Susan’s  power  over  him,  he  left  nothing  undone  in  order  to  make  them  fancy  that 
they  were  deceived  in  their  supposition,  and  that  he  had  only  obeyed  a  momentary 
caprice— one  of  those  strange  feelings  to  which  most  invalids  are  subject.  Indulging 
in  solitude  more  than  ever,  ho  would  mount  his  horse  early  in  the  morning,  and  ride 
off  without  saying  where  he  was  going ;  nor  would  he  even  allow  his  mother  or  a 
servant  to  accompany  him.  He  would  return  in  the  evening,  weary,  dejected, 
taciturn,  and  totally  indifferent  to  the  fatigue  of  his  poor  horse,  who  came  home 
panting  for  breath  and  white  with  foam.  Madame  d’Aurelwnne  was  in  despair. 
Susan’s  grief  was  more  silent,  more  restrained ;  but  it  was  reflected  each  day,  as 
in  a  faithful  mirror,  in  her  father’s  heart  and  countenance. 

One  evening,  when  Raoul’s  absence  was  unusually  protracted,  a  violent  storm 
burst  over  the  neighbourhood — one  of  those  tremendous  tempests  which,  in  the 
South,  indicate  April’s  unequal  temperature.  U'he  anxiety  of  Madame  d’Aure- 
boune,  which,  in  Raours  absence,  was  always  very  great,  now  amounted  to  an 
agony  of  terror,  as  hour  after  hour  passed  on  without  bringing  her  son.  Her 
countenance  so  plainly  betrayed  the  workings  of  her  mind,  that  even  the  doctor  could 
hardly  have  forborne  addressing  a  few  words  of  consolation  to  her  if  his  attention 
had  not  been  diverted  by  Susan,  who  seemed  fully  as  agitated  as  the  marchioness. 
At  last  they  caught  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  gallop.  Both  ladies  rose  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  their  faces  beaming  with  happiness,  and  it  needed  but  little  to 
make  them  rush  into  each  other’s  arms.  But,  at  this  moment,  Raoul  entered. 

“  Here  you  are,  at  last  1”  exclaimed  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of  voice  in  which 
reproach  and  an  almost  delirious  joy  were  mingled. 

Susan  said  notliing,  but  sat  down,  and  the  sudden  blush  that  had  for  a  moment 
overspread  her  features  had  given  place  to  the  pallor  which  had  recently  become 
habitual  to  her. 
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The  doctor  immediately  placed  himself  between  the  marchiuueaa  and  his 
daughter,  and  said,  in  a  low  but  authoritative  tone — 

Can  your  ladyship  spare  me  a  few  minutes  to-morrow  morning,  as  I  should 
like  to  speak  to  you  ?” 

Madame  d’Aurebonne  looked  at  him — then  at  Susan — comprehended  it  all— and 
replied,  in  a  manner  at  once  kind  and  dignided — 

“  I  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  same  request  to  you.” 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  the  doctor  knocked  at  the  marchioness’s 
door — she  was  already  dressed  and  awaiting  him. 

The  doctor  commenced — 

“  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  Six  months  have 
now  elapsed  since  you  arrived  here,  and  during  that  time  your  son  has  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  never  giving  occasion  for  one  moment’s  uneasiness.  The  opinion 
I  had  the  honour  of  giving  your  ladyship  when  you  first  came  I  think  I  may  now 
repeat,  and  with  greater  certainty.  The  malady  that  ,both  you  and  he  dread  I 
believe  he  will  never  have.” 
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With  the  sketch  from  which  the  accompanying  engraving  was  made  we  received 
the  following  letter  from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  12th  Tadpole  Volunteers.  He 
appears  to  be  in  the  Civil  Service — for  which,  indeed,  his  orthography  vouches. 

“Sir,— In  the  last  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
(which  of  course  one  doesn't  read  oneself,  though  if  one's  sisters  take  a  periodicle 
one  can't  help  seeing  it  lying  about — besides,  I  never  read  anything  with  pictures 
in,  considering  that  they  ought  to  save  one  the  trouble)  I  saw  an  engraving 
founded  on  an  air  popular  amongst  millitary  men — viz.,  *  See  the  Counquering 
Hero  Comes  I*  Allow  me  to  send  you  a  sketch  founded  on  another  popular  milli- 
tary  air,  ‘  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.’ 

“  How  much  ‘  chaff’  was  intended  by  the  fair  artist  who  sent  you  the  Coun¬ 
quering  Hero  I  do  not  know,  not  being  fond  of  chaff,  and  never  seeing  it.  Natm-e 
cast  me  in  a  different  mould ;  and  it  w  as  my  good  fortune  to  have  my  natural 
principals  encouraged  in  early  youth  under  the  tuition  of  that  able  and  philan- 
trojiic  man  Rowland  Choker,  late  of  Brighton,  but  at  present,  I  believe,  of  Mill- 
bank  Penitentiary,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  his  pupils  leading  to 
over  chastisement  ensuing  in  death.  Thus  I  have  ever  been  disgusted  with  every 
sort  of  frivolity  or  joking ;  looking  at  life  with  a  serious  eye,  and  engaging  in 
everything  I  undertake  with  single-mindedness  and  a  Spartan  enthusiasim  which 
is  totaly  indifferent  to  what  people  say.  In  such  a  spirit  1  equaly  make  love  and 
war.  In  such  a  spirit,  sir,  I,  a  government  employ^,  joined  the  12th  Tadpoles; 
and  in  such  a  spirit  I  offered  my  devotion  to  my  sister’s  friend.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  she  never  appreciated  that  devotion  at  its  proper  value :  far  from  it : 
and  the  publication  of  the  '  Conquering  Hero’  incites  me  to  send  you  the  accom- 
paning  sketch,  not  only  to  give  you,  another  instance  of  the  trechery  of  woman’s 
smile,  but  to  show  her  that  I  can  afford  to  regard  my  own  folly  and  her  heartless- 
ncss  with  scaivn. 
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“  You  have  piobahly  obeerved,  sir,  that  the  true  heroic  character  is  always 
tinged  with  romance — with  ideality :  necesaerily  so.  Such  is  my  case :  I  may 
say,  since  the  affair  is  now  over,  that  I  loyed  like  the  minstrels  and  chivalry  of  old, 
and  I  dared  to  show  it  as  such.  As  a  Volunteer,  too,  I  am  always  siurroanded  with 
images  of  war :  1  am  in  ernc^t,  which  is  different  to  the  spoons  and  twaddlers  of 
drawing-room  life  in  this  disgusting  age.  Well,  then,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  when,  a  short  time  since,  we  w'ere  summoned  to  a  grand  review  at 
Brighton,  my  imagination  w'as  immediately  fired  by  the  thought  of  our  white  cliffs, 
of  the  sanctity  of  our  hearths,  of  the  foreign  foeman  stauiog  our  soil  with  his 
invading  heel,  and  desolating  British  widows  and  orphans.  I  thought  of  Helen — 
false  as  that  other  Helen  who  caused  the  siege  of  Troy  by  the  Wooden  Horse — 
(which  have  always  seemed  to  me  rum  sort  of  cavakry,  and  evidently  fictitious) 
— I  thought  of  her,  I  say,  flying  amidst  the  ruins  pf  the  burning  city  from  the 
light  and  bloodthirsty  Zouave,  and  1  wondered  how  near  the  day  was  when  these 
things  should  be.  Had  the  Government  secret  intelligence  tliat  a  landing  was  to 
be  effected  immediately  ?  At  or  near  Brighton  ?  'Was  this  review  a  mere  faint 
to  keep  the  country  quiet,  and  get  us  down  to  meet  that  foe  without  giving  us  any 
unnecessary  alarm  pixliminary  ?  I  confess,  sir,  that  the  suspicion  did  cross  my 
mind,  which,  if  it  was  erronious,  you  must  ascribe  to  my  devotion  to  my  love  and 
to  my  country. 

“  I  could  not,  therefore,  think  of  leaving  town  that  morning  without  bidding 
hi  r  adieu.  Only  the  evening  before  I  bad  danced  with  her  (as  X  believe  the  British 
did  at  Hougomont  on  the  night  before  Waterloo) ;  but  that  was  not  a  time  for 
s  i.lncsB  and  leave-taking.  All  was  hillarity,  and  1  had  not  the  heart  to  quench 
the  roses  on  her  cheek  like  the  dawn  by  misgivings. 

“  Next  day,  however,  it  was  another  thing,  I  called— ordering  my  cab  to 
wait  at  the  door  lest  I  should  bo  tempted — idyot  as  I  was ! — to  neglect  my  duties 

as  a  soldier  by  dallying  in  H - n’s  society.  It  was  early  when  I  arrived,  and  I 

was  a  little  startled  to  find  a  man  named  Wiggett  (who  I  had  occasionally  met 

in - -  street)  with  H.  He  was  stroking  his  red  moustache  with  one  hand,  and 

il.'s  dog  with  the  other;  and  he  is  altogether  such  an  inferior  person  that  1  paid 
no  attention  to  him  whatever.  Besides,  I  had  no  time  to  waste ;  and  wrought  up 
as  my  feelings  were,  I  cared  no  more  for  his  presence  than  if  he  had  been  a  peice 
of  furniture.  Walking  quickly  hut  steadily  up  to  Helen,  I  took  both  her  hands 
and  said — 

“  ‘  Helen,  farewell!' 

“  ‘  Arc  you  going  to  stay  at  Brighton?’  said  she. 

“  ‘  If  my  suspicious  are  correct,’  said  I,  ‘  1  may  remain  there  a  long,  long  time 
indeed !’ 

“  In  spite  of  myself  a  tremmer  crept  into  my  voice,  which  must  have  conveyed 
to  her  my  meaning — viz.,  the  grave  I 

“  She  smiled.  I  misinterpreted  that  smile. 

“  ‘Noble  girl!’  I  said,  in  a  low  voice — (Wiggett  was  whistling  to  himself  all 
this  time) — ‘  you  would  bid  me  go,  though  death,  in  its  most  ghastly  form,  tracked 
me  through  the  field.’ 

“  ‘  To  be  sure  1  would  1’  she  replied,  with  another  broad,  bright  smile. 

“  ‘  Enough — farewell  1  When  I  return - ’ 

“  ‘  Good-bye,  Charley.’ 
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“  She  waved  her  hand — I  turned  away ;  but  the  tune  of  ‘  The  girl  I  left 
behind  me’  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I  plainly  felt  the  tears  in  my  eyes. 

“And  now  comes  the  end  of  my  naration.  When  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
house  I  discovered  that  I  had  left  my  shako  in  the  drawing-room.  Leaping  up¬ 
stairs,  I  entered  just  as  Helen  was  threading  a  flower  through  Wiggett’s  button¬ 


holes.  He,  the  beast  I  had  Ids  hands  in  his  side  pockets,  just  as  if  he  was  quite 
used  to  receiving  such  bttle  attentions,  and  she — she  was  humming  llolert,  toi  que 
falme. 

“  There  was  a  scene,  I  need  not  say.  Flinging  my  sword  upon  a  table,  I 
loudly  accused  Helen  of  trifling,  of  heartlessness.  She  laughed.  AV’iggett  whistled 
louder  than  ever.  I  told  him  he  was  a  coward,  and  flung  my  glove  at  his  feet. 
He  picked  it  up,  spread  it  on  his  hand,  and  merely  said,  ‘  By  Jove — what  a 
fist !’  He  afterwards  called  Helen’s  dog,  and  tickled  his  tail  with  my  challenge. 

“  Sick  of  such  heartlessness  and  polltrooncry,  I  made  a  sarcastic  bow,  and  left 
the  room.  Sir,  in  one  week  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  such  beings  existed. 
And  as  a  proof  that  I  have  totally  recovered,  1  now  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  scene 
and  tell  you  the  story,  that  the  Army  and  the  A’olunteers  may  see  what  the  girls 
they  leave  behind  them  really  think  of  their  Conquering  Hcros. 

“  I  am,  &c.,  &c.  &c.” 
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UY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  SON-IN-LAW,”  “  TUB  Y'ELLOW  ROSE,”  ETC. 

VII. 

The  next  morning,  as  llippolytus  Ilandeuil  sat  quietly  smoking  a  cigar, 
thinking  a  good  deal  about  Alice  and  a  little  about  IMadarae  Dupastel,  his  servant 
came  in,  and  announced  a  visitor,  “  General  Thorigaon,”  a  handsome  old  fellow, 
who  looked  the  soldier  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The 
general  had  no  doubt  M.  Ilandeuil  would  “guess”  the  object  of  his  visit :  he  came 
from  M.  Lareynie.  Ilandeuil  throw  his  cigar  into  the  fire. 

“  General,”  said  he,  “  wliat  I  may  guess  about  it  is  so  extravagant  that  I  should 
prefer  to  have  from  your  lips  a  iwsitive  statement  of  your  errand.” 

“  Categorically,  then,”  said  the  old  fire-eater,  “  you  and  M.  Lareynie  have  had 
a  quarrel ;  it  is  his  wish  that  things  should  take  their  natural  course ;  and  I  have 
consequently  to  request  that  you  will  fix  the  day  and  hour  of  a  meeting.” 

“  Sir,  you  are  M.  Lareynie’s  friend,  not  mine.  Nevertlieless,  I  will  ask  you  to 
judge  between  us.  Honestly,  then,  do  you  think  that  I  can  accept  this  challenge  V” 

“  I  do  not  see  why  not,”  quietly  replied  the  plenipotentiary. 

“  General,  for  a  thousand  reasons ;  and,  first,  M.  I..areynie’s  age.” 

“  Ilia  age  is  mine ;  or,  rather,  I  am  older  than  he  is.  But  if  you  had  offended 
me,  I  should  expect  you  to  accept  a  challenge  from  me,  in  sinte  of  my  grey  hairs. 
That  reason  will  not  do,  sir.  Give  me  another.” 

“  His  infirmities.” 

“  Oh,  a  little  rheumatism  in  the  right  arm  which  he  lays  to  an  accident  in 
hunting?  Well,  who  hasn’t  a  touch  of  rheumatism?  That  only  affects  the 
question  of  weapons;  and  I  shall  propose  pistols  to  your  second.  I  tried  the 
colonel  this  morning,  and  find  he  fires  steadily.” 

“  But,  sir,  I  respect,  I  venerate  M.  Lareynie!”  said  llippolytus,  invoking  the 
image  of  Alice. 

“Very  good.  A  duel  is  no  proof  of  disrespect:  we  don’t  fight  Avith  people 
whom  w’e  despise.” 

“  General !”  said  the  young  man,  driven  into  a  comer,  “  you  cannot  conceive 
my  repugnance  to  this  duel.  The  origin  of  it  is  the  merest  fot'lcry,  I  do  assure 
you.  Can't  we  arrange  matters  anyhow  ?’’ 

Sir,”  answercil  the  veteran,  rising  to  go,  “  if  there  had  been  any  possibility 
of  an  amicable  settlement,  I  should  have  aviuled  myself  of  it,  and  gladly,  before 
coming  to  see  you ;  but  my  errand  is  formal,  and  final.  Oblige  me,  then,  with  a 
positive  answer.  Will  you  fight  ?  Yes  or  no.” 

“  No,”  said  llippolytus. 

The  general  bowed  and  bit  his  lips ;  but  his  face  was  calm  and  impassive  as  he 
replied — 

“  Neither  Colonel  Lareynie  nor  I  had  calculated  on  a  ix)3itive  refusal  to  accept 
a  challenge,  and  I  must,  therefore,  return  and  take  fresh  instructions.  But  I  will 
call  on  you  again  instantly.”  ’ 

Now  the  idea  of  a  second  visit,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  from  this  warlike 
personage,  did  not  please  Ilandeuil. 

“  Give  me,”  .said  he,  “  four-and-twenty  hours  to  consider.  At  the  end  of  that 
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time,  I  will  call  upon  you,  instead  of  giving  you  the  trouble  to  come  hither 
again.” 

“  As  you  please,"  said  the  general.  “  Here  is  my  card.  I  shall  expect  you 
to-morrow  at  two  o’clock  precisely." 

The  moment  the  general  was  gone,  Randeuil  dressed  himself  in  hot  haste,  and, 
sallying  out,  took  a  cab  to  Madame  Dupastel's. 

“  You  here  again  1"  exclaimed  the  pretty  widow,  as  he  came  in.  “  Are  you 
going  to  take  ray  room  by  assault  every  day?” 

“  Madame,"  said  Kandeuil,  “  my  business  is  serious.  If  you  do  not  interfere, 
I  am  under  the  necessity  of  either  killing  M.  Lareyiiie  or  of  being  killed  by  him." 

“  Oh,  oh !  he  said  something  about  that  sort  of  thing  yesterday,  just  as  he  was 
going  away.  Why,  don’t  you  hke  the  idea  of  fighting  him  ?" 

“  Put  yourself  in  my  place.  It  would  not  be  very  pleasant  for  me  to  bo  killed  by 
a  man  of  his  age ;  and,  if  I  kill  him,  how  can  I  show  my  face  to  Alice  any  more?" 

“  It  would  only  be  the  old  story  of  the  Cid  and  Ximena  over  again,"  said  the 
lady,  with  a  smile  which  showed  that  slie  would  not  think  much  of  such  a  con¬ 
juncture. 

“  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  beautiful,  my  kind  protectress,  but  help  me  I  I  have 
only  twenty-four  hours  given  me  in  which  to  decide.  Recollect,  here’s  the  colonel, 
and  his  old  friend  the  general,  thirsting  for  my  blood." 

“  Just  so ;  have  you  anything  else  to  observe?" 

“  Isn’t  that  enough  ?  No — ^that  is  all.” 

“  Then  have  the  goodness  to  take  yourself  off  directly.  Three  calls  in  three 
days  1  it’s  unbearable.  My  servants  must  have  wondered  what  it  means  already. 
Just  go  home;  make  yourself  comfortable;  and  don’t  show  your  face  here  till  I  ask 
you  to  call  again." 

“But  pray,  if  you  please,  don’t  let  me  be  killed,  will  you?"  said  Randeuil, 
putting  on  the  frightened  behaviour  of  a  little  boy. 

“No,"  said  Erminia,  “that  would  be  a  pityl" — and  she  could  not  help  an 
admiring  glance,  though  but  for  a  moment,  at  the  manly  figure  and  expressive 
features  of  her  prottge.  As  soou  as  he  had  left,  Madame  Dupastel  wrote  a  very 
short  note  to  M.  Lareynie,  and  sent  it  by  her  servant.  The  old  man  obeyed  the 
summons  which  it  contained,  and  soon  entered  her  drawing-room,  with  a  face  on 
which  was  written  the  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

VIII. 

Madame  Dupastel  had  really  been  afraid  that  the  shock  received  by  her  jealous 
adorer  might,  at  his  age,  prove  mortal,  and  she  therefore  examined  him  very 
attentively  when  he  ai)jjeared  before  her.  He  certainly  did  not  appear  much  hurt. 
The  prospect  of  a  duel  had  put  new  life  into  the  old  boy,  aud  ho  stepped  in  with 
his  head  up,  his  chest  out,  his  back  erect,  and  his  legs  flexible  and  “  limber." 
Erminia  felt  her  conscience  a  little  eased ;  and,  finding  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  being  very  tender  with  him,  she  fell  back  into  her  old  despotic  ways. 

“  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon,  colonel,  for  having  put  you  out  so,  and  will  not 
now  trespass  upon  your  good-nature,  having  but  five  words  to  say.  I  have  just 
learnt  that  you  have  challenged  M.  Randeuil.” 

“  Then  he  has  been  cowardly  enough  to  tell  you,  has  he?” 

“  Vrinkut  enough,  colonel.  Y'oung  people  must  man'iga  to  keep  their  wits 
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about  them,  if  their  elders  lose  theirs.  All  1  have  to  say  lies  in  a  nutshell.  You 
two  gentlemen  are  your  owm  masters,  but  I  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel 
which  is  all  about  me ;  and  I  have  simply  to  observe  that,  if  this  foolish  duel 
comes  off,  our  marriage  is  at  an  end,  and  you  never  enter  this  house  again.” 

The  colonel  made  several  struggles  to  get  this  decision  modified,  but  in  vain. 
What  was  worse,  Madame  Dupastel  insisted  on  Ids  instantly  writing  a  letter  to 
llandeuil;  retracting  the  challenge ;  the  alternative  w'as — dismissal  for  ever  from 
hor  presence.  W e  need  not  detail  his  useless  efforts  to  escape  from  so  difficult  a 
situation.  Madame  Dupastel  was  inexorable.  AVould  she  swear  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  she  gave  him  yesterday  ?  C.'crtainly  not ;  he  should  have  believed  her  then. 
Would  she  promise  never  to  see  that  coxcomb  any  more  ?  Certainly  not ;  he  had 
promised  to  leave  her  at  liberty  in  the  choice  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances 
(i/ter  marriage,  and  she  chose  to  exercise  the  same  privilege  before  it.  “  But  he  is 
in  love  with  you !”  How  could  she  help  that  if  it  were  so? 

“  Well,  what  am  I  to  do  if  I  find  the  fellow  dangling  about  you  always?” 

“  Do,  colonel  ?  Do  what  all  sensible  men  do  who  have  rivals — try  to  cut  him 
out ;  make  yourself  as  agreeable  as  ever  you  can.  That’s  the  way  to  win  a 
woman — not  with  pistols,  or  swords,  or  wliat  not.  Understand  me,  then  ;  for  the 
present,  provisionally,  my  door  is  open  to  M.  llandeuil ;  1  now  bind  myself  to 
nothing ;  1  demand  your  unconditional  obedience.” 

After  another  struggle,  during  the  course  of  which  Erminia  had,  once  or  twice, 
to  stifle  suggestions  of  pity  for  her  adorer,  M.  Lareynie  wrote  the  letter  and  signed 
it.  In  a  few  seconds  it  was  on  the  way  to  llandeuil,  and  it  was  too  late  for  the 
2)Oor  old  colonel  to  retract,  though  he  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  do  so. 

Nobody  doubts  that  women  have,  among  other  gifts,  that  of  following  up  a 
victory  and  profiting  by  a  success.  Beaten  on  the  duel  question,  M.  Lareynie 
was  now  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  had  given  up  his  sword  and  surrendered  at 
discretion;  he  could  not  manage  to  hold  up  his  head  again.  Every  day  the  con¬ 
spiracy  against  him,  in  which  circumstances  and  persons  appeared  to  have  united, 
assumed  fresh  features;  every  day  it  seemed  more  firmly  knit,  and  more  capable  of 
aggression.  Every  day,  when  ho  called,  M.  Lareynie  either  found  llandeuil 
already  with  ^ladame  DupasU'l,  or  found  that  he  trod  quickly  upon  his  own  heels. 
Still,  he  could  nut  violate  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  hiutself  signed,  and 
the  least  infraction  of  which  would  have  got  huu  banished ;  so  that  no  vent 
remained  for  his  jealous  rage  but  sarcastic  inueudues  and  muttered  imprecations 
on  himself,  on  llandeuil,  on  everybody.  Our  friend  Hippolytus  managed  to  follow 
Erminia  about  pretty  closely :  ho  got  himself  invited  to  the  parties  she  went  to, 
and  the  colonel  was  forced  to  sit  or  stand  still,  and  see  his  mistress  swinging,  in 
the  waltz,  in  the  arms  of  his  imagined  rival ;  while  his  angry,  impatient  looks  put 
(lot  us  confess  it)  fresh  life  into  her,  who  danced  all  the  more,  and  assumed  her  best 
looks  and  most  attractive  manners.  Only  one  thing  can  come  of  a  lady  making 
herself  os  agreeable  as  possible — tlie  gentleman  is  sure  to  do  tlie  same;  and  this 
llandeuil  did,  by  so  natural  an  impulse,  that  he  was  half  unconscious  of  it.  By- 
and-by  the  beautiful  widow  began  to  ask  herself,  “  Can  this  be  all  a  farce?”  And 
then,  the  more  she  admired  the  skill  with  which  the  young  man  played  his  part, 
the  less  at  ease  she  felt  herself  in  her  own,  and  the  less  she  liked  looking  forward 
to  the  probable  denouement  of  the  play.  The  inexplicable  dislike  she  had  felt 
towards  Alice,  from  the  very  prologue  of  it,  deeiwued  every  day,  and  she  now 
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seldom  pronounced  her  name.  With  a  discretion  sufficiently  uncommon  among 
lovers,  Hippolytus  followed  her  example.  In  fact,  the  play  began  to  look  so  very 
unlike  a  play,  and  the  love-making  so  much  like  the  real  thing,  that  a  much  less 
jealous  man  than  the  colonel  might  have  been  pardoned  for  feeling  very  uneasy. 


IX. 

One  evening,  the  three  actors  in  this  little  drama,  Erminia,  M.  Lareynie,  and 
Hippolytus,  were  at  a  quiet  party  at  the  house  of  the  Lady’s  aunt.  The  old  lady 
drew  oif  the  colonel  to  a  game  at  cards,  Erminia  sat  down  to  the  piano,  with  a 
smile  at  his  lugubrious  countenance,  and  Randeuil,  after  pretending  for  a  few 
moments  to  feel  interested  in  the  game,  came  to  her  side,  and  began  an  under¬ 
breathed  conversation  with  her. 

“  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  the  time  I  gave  you  was  up  more  than  a  week  ago?" 
said  Madame  Dupastcl,  running  her  fingers  at  random  over  the  keys. 

“  No,  it  can’t  be  ?’’  replied  Hippolytus,  admiring  the  soft  white  hand  of  the 
beautiful  widow.  • 

“Yes,  our  play  has  lasted  four-and-twenty  days — have  counted  them." 

“  Have  they  seemed  long  to  you  ?’’  said  the  young  man,  softly. 

“  Do  people  count  the  days  when  they  think  them  long  ?’’  replied  Erminia, 
half-drowning  her  own  words  in  the  noise  she  made  on  the  keys.  It  was  an  out¬ 
burst  of  energy  that  was  soon  over,  however. 

“Would  not  anybody  say,”  she  resumed,  “that  he  was  in  the  conspiracy  ? 
He’s  as  cross,  and  jealous,  and  sulky,  and  snappish  as  he  can  live ;  I  can  see  that 
he  would  like  to  shoot  you ;  but  he  tron't  give  in.  If  he  were  as  fond  of  me  as 
he  pretends,  he  would  have  done  it  before  now.  But  you  will  see  how  obstinate 
an  old  soldier  can  be :  la  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas 

“  Play  something  nice  to  amuse  the  colonel,  he  is  so  dull  to-night !"  said  the 
old  aunt,  coming  up  to  the  instrument.  And  Erminia  and  Hippolytus  began  the 
duet  in  the  second  act  of  “Guillaume  Tell.”  When  it  was  over,  the  colonel 
walked  to  the  side  of  Erminia,  and,  addressing  himself  to  her  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  just  taken  an  extreme  resolution,  said — 

“  You  are  very  fond  of  music ;  I  have  a  little  musician  to  introduce  to  you,  if 
you  will  permit  me.” 

“  Who  is  it  ?”  said  Erminia. 

“My  daughter,  who  leaves  school  to-morrow,”  replied  the  colonel,  walking  off. 

*  “  Come,  the  Imperial  Guard  gives  in  I”  whisi)ered  Hippolytus  to  Erminia, 
with  much  animation.  Erminia  looked  up  at  him,  tried  to  smile,  spoilt  her  face 
in  doing  so,  darted  from  the  piano,  sat  down  by  her  aimt’s  side,  and  never  spoke 
a  word  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Hippolytus  was  right  in  his  whispered  conjecture.  At  first  the  colonel  had 
thought  his  behaviour  mere  insolence  which  demanded  chastisement ;  but,  as  time 
wore  on,  he  began  to  perceive  changes  in  that  of  Jladame  Dupastel  which  seemed 
to  prophesy  that  she  might  soon  take  them  as  anything  but  insolent.  Now,  there 
are  certain  times — at  the  toilet,  fer  instance — when  an  old  man  sees  himself  pretty 
much  as  ho  really  is.  M.  Lareynie  began  to  reflect  that  he  stood  but  little  chance 
of  success  with  this  young  widow  if  he  allowed  the  competition  of  a  man  of  five- 
and-twenty ;  and  he,  at  last,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  accept  Randeuil 
for  a  son-in-Law. 
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A  few  days  after  the  evening  in  question,  Ilippolytua  found  his  old  flame  in 
Madame  Dupastel’s  drawing-room.  Papa  made  a  point  of  appearing  not  to  notice ; 
but,  for  all  that,  the  lovers  did  not  get  on  well.  Alice  sat  bolt  upright  on  a  settee, 
lovely  as  an  angel,  and  awkward  as  a  dummy,  llandeuil  took  her  gaucherie  for 
sulkiness ;  and,  indeed,  she  was  not  pleased.  A  girl  may  forgive  an  elopement ; 
not  a  half-elopement.  This  young  person  had  read  in  romances  of  such  things  as 
elopements,  but  never  of  one  in  which  the  gentleman  had  stopped  short  in  mid- 
career,  and  returned  the  lady  to  her  friends !  She  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
lover  must  have  cooled  upon  his  p:ission,  and  she  owed  him  a  secret  grudge  for 
taking  her  back  into  captivity.  Finding  her  chilly  in  her  behaviour,  Randeuil  got 
discontented  with  her;  and  from  discontent  passed  to  criticism — beginning  at 
her  dress — 

“  A  yellow  bonnet,  with  a  bird  of  paradise,  and  a  red  shawl  I  What  a  style 
to  dress  in  1”  Just  then  his  eyes  fell  to  admiring  the  toilet  of  Erminia,  which  was 
in  unquestionable  good  taste.  “  What  a  large  foot  Alice  has,  to  be  sure !” — and 
by  chance  he  caught  sight  of  the  tiny  slip;)er  of  Erminia,  who  recognised  the 
glance,  and  coquettishly  drew  back  her  foot  under  her  robe.  “  Yes,”  thought  he, 
“  Alice  is  the  prettiest.  What  beautiful  large  eyes  she  has  got  I  But  1  think 
she’s  a  little  monotonous.  Dear  me,  how  animated  Madame  Dupastel  always  is  I 
No,  not  always ;  she  seems  dull  jast  now ;  has  not  been  quite  so  brisk  for  some 
days  past.  AV'ell  she  may  be  dull,  poor  angel,  with  the  prospect  before  her  of  a 

marriage  with  that  old -  Ah  1” — and  his  eyes  met  Erminia’s  full  and  straight ; 

and  they  read  each  other’s  looks  for  several  seconds.  The  beautiful  widow,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  dropped  her  head  in  pretty  confusion,  and  sank  into  a  reverie. 

Day  after  day  Hippolytus  found  Alice  at  Madame  Dupastel’s ;  and  yet  matters 
did  not  seem  to  grow  to  a  pleasant  crisis  between  them.  At  last  Erminia  wearied 
of  the  whole  situation,  and  sank  into  what  was,  for  her,  a  profound  melancholy. 
She  shut  herself  up,  and  was  denied  to  everybody,  M.  Lareynio  and  M.  llandeuil 
included.  The  latter  WTote  her  a  letter,  full  of  vivid  desire  to  meet  her  again ; 
and  only  received  in  reply  a  very  few  reserved  and  studied  lines.  One  evening  he 
met  at  the  Opera  House  his  old  friend  General  Thorignon,  who,  starting  conver¬ 
sation  with  Madame  Taglioni,  and  things  in  general,  soon  led  it  to  other  topics ; 
and,  before  long,  to  the  intimacy  betw’een  Hippolytus  and  Alice.  It  speedily 
became  plain  that  Larcynie  had  set  him  on  to  sound  the  young  man  ;  and  very 
cleverly  and  good-humouredly  the  old  soldier  set  about  his  task.  He  undertook 
to  make  all  pleasant;  but  the  young  gentleman  met  his  advances  with  soflae 
shyness. 

“  M.  Lareynie,”  said  he,  “  has  over  and  over  again  refused  me  his  daughter.” 

Never  mind :  the  general  engaged  that  he  should  now  liand  her  over  without 
hesitation. 

“  Give  me  four-and-twenty  hours  to  think  about  it,  general,”  said  Hippolytus. 

“  Again  I  Why,  you  always  want  four-and-twenty  hours’  time  for  conside¬ 
ration  1  When  I  wsvs  your  age -  Never  mind:  take  your  time;  and  let  me 

know  your  decision.” 

This  Randeuil  promised  to  do. 


•  It  has  been  observed  that  August  is  the  debatable  ground  lying  between  summer  and 
autumn,  because  in  its  course  each  of  these  seasons  appears  to  struggle  for  pre-eminence;  and 
though  we  have  days  hot  and  sultry,  when  the  dog-star  is  in  the  ascendant,  we  hare  also  those 
which  are  as  cool  and  refreshing  as  any  of  the  bond  fde  autumn ;  and,  whilst  one  of  the  rivals 
offers  summer  fruits,  and  decks  our  path  with  lovely  flowers,  the  other  passes  its  transforming 
wand  over  the  whole  realm  of  Nature,  and  withdraws  the  living  verdure  of  some  of  the  forest 
leaves  in  order  to  substitute  that  delicate  golden  brown  which  is  the  foremnner  of  decay.  On 
account  of  the  beautiful  contrasts  afforded  by  the  changing  foliage,  the  woods  are  yet  more 
enchantirg  than  when  in  their  early  prime ;  and  if,  in  our  gardens  and  meadows,  we  miss  many  a 
floweret  which  charmed  us  when  the  year  was  yonnger — if 


“  The  primrose  to  the  grave  is  gone, 
The  hawthorn  flower  is  dead, 

The  violet  by  the  moss’d  grey  stone 
Hath  laid  her  weary  head  ” — 


there  are  blossoms  just  waking  into  life  which  rival  them  in  sweetness ;  and  the  garlands  which 
July  twined  around  itself  have  not  yet  lost  all  their  loveliness.  The  air  is  still  fragrant  with 
clematis  and  mi>;nonette,  the  passion-flower  climbs  gracefully  aloft  and  unfolds  its  floral  symbols, 
ferns  adorn  our  hedge-rows  and  luxuriate  in  secluded  del's,  and  the  purple  heather  carpets  the 
moorland  which  the  foot  of  the  sportsman  is  soon  to  tread.  The  butterflies,  too, 

“  That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live,” 

are  in  all  their  glory,  fluttering,  as  usual,  “  fancy  free,”  amongst  the  flowers.  For  flirting,  the 
papilionaceous  tribe  must  decidedly  be  marked  “dangerous.”  We  wonder  if  the  rose  which  stands 
in  loco  parentis  warns  susceptible  buds  against  being  deluded  by  the  apparent  devotion  displayed 
by  foppish  “  mountain  ringlets,”  aristocratic  “  Bath  whites,"  gorgeous  “  silver-washed  fritillaries,” 
or  eccentric  “  comma”  butterflies  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  experienced  eglantine,  or  the  steady-going 
moss-rose,  may  find  it  necessary  to  inform  varieties  just  escaped  from  the  discipline  of  a  nursery- 
garden  that  the  elegant  creatures  who  hover  about  them  and  compliment  them  upon  their 
unapproachable  beauty  and  unequalled  perfume  “  were  deceivers  ever,”  in  common  with  certain 
beings  wo  could  mention  possessed  of  two,  instead  of  six,  legs.  We  fancy  we  cqn  hear  the  floral 
Mentor  whispering  counsels  which  might  be  embodied  in  (almost)  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

“Take  care; 

Beware,  beware; 

Tiust  him  not — 

He’s  fooling  thee” — 

when  some  little  blossom  blushes  beneath  the  caresses  of  the  painted  flatterer,  and  shows,  by  the 
readiness  with  which  she  lavishes  her  perfume  upon  him,  and  by  the  arts  she  uses  to  attract  him 
to  herself,  that  from  her  inmost  stamen  she  believes  in  hb  protestations,  and  does  not  dream  that 
ere  long  my  lord  will  be  acting  the  same  farce  with  another  beauty  on  an  adjoining  stem. 
Pauvre  petite  ! 

And  now,  0  our  readers!  is  it  not  hot?  is  not  tho  pavement  of  the  streets  proceeding  rapidly 
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towards  incandescence  ?  does  not  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  produce  at  least  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  Turkish  bath?  and  is  not  the  burden  of  your  cry, '*  What  can  we  do  to  be  cool  ?”  “Ices,” 
you  say,  “are  vanity;  soda-water  ends  in  little  else  than  vexation  of  ipiril;  fans  afford  but  a 
temporary  relief;  and  one  of  Nature’s  own  breezes  cannot  be  obtained  for  love  or  money.” 
IlalU-Ui!  both  love  and  money  are  anything  but  despicable  agents  in  obtaining  that  which  you 
require.  Show  your  attached  husbands,  your  loving  fathers,  the  bills  in  which  railway  companies 
vie  with  each  other  as  to  which  of  them  shall  have  the  honour  and  benefit  of  conveying  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Bull  and  all  the  little  Bulls  to  regions  where  they  may  have  unfettered  enjoyment  of  a 
multiplicity  of  marine  delights  of  which  an  inland  resident  would  never  dream — ask  them  to  open 
their  purses,  and  treat  you  to  a  trip  to  Shingleton  or  to  some  other  watering-place,  and  there,  we 
promise  you,  you  will  find  that  which  is  so  ardently  desired — breezes  I  There  are  always  breezes 
at  the  sea-side — Pluto  himself  would  be  cool  if  he  were  on  visiting  terms  with  Neptune — so  let 
our  fair  friends  choose  a  shaded  nook  within  sight  of  the  restless  waves  and  within  hearing  of  the 
music  of  the  ocean,  where  they  may  ojpen  their  new  number  of  the  ENOi.isitwostAN's  Domestic 
^Iag.vzine,  and  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say  concerning  the  month  on  which  wc  have  just 
entered. 

Commenrons  au  commencement — let  us  glance  at  the  etymology  of  its  name,  and  we  shall  find 
that,  although  it  was  originally  called  SextiUt,  from  being  the  sixth  month  in  the  Hoifian  calendar, 
this  appellation  gave  place  to  that  of  Augmt  when  the  senate  wished  to  pay  a  nominal  compli¬ 
ment  to  Augustus  Caesar.  The  Baxons  termed  it  Arn-monat,  or  Barn-month,  because  this  was 
the  season  of  the  year  when  they  boused  their  grain,  and  when,  perhaps,  the  churl  rejoiced  in  the 
“  harvest-home”  as  much  as  his  descendant,  the  modem  agricultural  labourer,  with  his  steam 
ploughs  and  reapers,  does  at  the  present  day. 

August  1st  was  set  apart  by  the  Church  of  Rome  for  the  celebration  of  a  festival  in  honour  of 
the  chains  with  which  St.  Peter  was  fettered  when  imprisoned  by  order  of  Herod,  it  being 
pleaded  by  the  institutors  and  upholders  thereof  that  “  Truly  the  bonds  of  St.  Peter  seem  not 
without  reason  to  be  worshipped,  though  the  bonds  of  the  other  Apostles  are  not ;  tor  it  is  but 
fit  that,  since  he  has  the  chief  power  in  the  Church  of  binding  and  loosing  other  men’s  bonds, 
that  his  bonds  should  be  had  in  honour  of  all  the  faithful.”  Filings  of  these  chains  were 
anciently  in  great  request — not,  however,  that  they  might  be  applied  to  pyrotechnical  purposes,  as 
Tom  or  Jack  might  be  ready  to  imagine,  but  that  they  might  be  used  in  cases  where  we  should  be 
tempted  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  surgeon  or  an  apothecary. 

Lammas  Bag*  is  so  called,  says  Brand,  “  because  on  that  day  the  tenants  who  held  lands 
under  the  catbedial  church  at  York,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  were  bound  by 
their  tenure  to  bring  a  live  lamb  into  the  church  at  high  mass ;  others  derive  it  from  a  supposed 
offering  or  tything  of  lands  at  this  time.”  This  custom  was,  probably,  instituted  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  the  Chief  Shepherd’s  command  to  his  Apostle,  “  Feed  my  lambs.” 

But  this  is  not  the  only  derivation  which  has  been  suggested.  Some  have  thought  of  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  and  have  considered  Lammas  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  corruption  of 
Loaf-mass;  whilst  the  historian  O’Halloran,  referring  to  the  Milesian  Prince  Lnghaidh,  says, 
“From  this  prince  the  month  of  August  was  called  Lnghnas  (Lunas),  from  which  the  English 
adopted  the  name  Lammas  for  the  1st  of  August.”  Who  does  not  agree  with  Solomon,  that  “in 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety  ?” 

Why  the  day  in  question  should  also  be  called  the  Cule  of  August  is  equally  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Some  derive  the  term  from  Jul,  or  Yule,-\  because  many  minor  feasts  were  held  at 
this  season ;  others  allege  that  it  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  that,  as  the  explainers  of  our  calendar 
were  unable  to  discover  its  meaning,  they  Latinized  it  into  ^u/a,  and  created  a  young  lady  with  a 
sore  throat,  which  was  cured  by  her  having  kissed  the  fetters  of  St.  Peter.  We  commend  this  to 
the  notice  of  all  who  arc  suffering  from  bronchitis,  quinsy,  or  any  similar  affection  of  the  throat. 

The  feast  of  the  Tranffiguration  was  formerly  celebrated  on  the  Gth  of  August,  in  memory  of 
the  glorification  of  Our  Saviour  on  Mount  Tabor  when  ho  retired  thither  with  St.  Peter,  St. 


*  Another  name  fur  the  1st  of  August. 

t  Tule.—A  word  which,  among  the  country  people  of  the  north  of  England,  signifles  Christmas."— 
Laikij. 
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James,  and  St  John.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  why  the  following  day  (Augnst  7th)  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  Name  of  Jesus,  although  it  is,  probably,  in  allusion  to  some  wonderful  mani¬ 
festation  of  its  power  which  the  early  Christians  designed  to  commemorate. 

St.  Laurence  (Augnst  10th)  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  A.i>.  258.  He  was  condemned  to 
undergo  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  being  roasted  |to  death  on  an  iron  grate  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  gridiron.  He  endured  all  his  agony  with  the  greatest  patience,  and  just  before 
he  expired  said  to  the  “man  and  brother”  who  was  watching  the  progi'ess  of  the  flames,  “This 
side  is  roasted  enough;  0  tyrant,  do  you  think  roasted  meat  or  raw  the  best?”  Philip  II. of  Spain, 
having  guned  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  on  St.  Laurence's  Day,  vowed  to  honour  him  by  some 
wonderful  architectural  effort,  and  hence  arose  the  Kscurial,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  grid¬ 
iron,  and  which  furnishes  a  chapter  for  every  traveller  in  the  Peninsula. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  saint  of  whom  it  is  said  — 

“  St.  Bartholomew 
Bring’st  the  cold  dew,” 

and  of  whose  festival  Passenger  remarks,  that,  “if  it  be  misty  in  the  morning,  beginning  with  a 
hoar  frost,  then  cold  weather  will  soon  ensue,  and  a  sharp  winter  attended  with  many  biting 
frosts.” 

St.  Bartholomew  (August  24th)  is  generally  thought  to  be  identical  with  Nathanael,  of  whom 
it  was  declared  that  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  was  no  guile.  lie  is  usually  represented 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  as  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  flayed  alive  by  the  order  of  Astyages  the 
Mede.  In  memory  of  his  martyrdom,  the  monks  of  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  gave  little  knives  to 
all  who  came  to  the  abbey  on  each  anniversary  of  the  festival;  but  Gough  says  that  the  custom 
was  abolished  in  the  time  of  Kdward  IV.,  on  account  of  the  expense  connected  with  the 
continuance  of  it. 

St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  (Augnst  28th),  who  has  left  works  which  arc  still  read  with 
delight,  and  a  name  which  s  still  cherished  with  admiration  by  all  true  Churchmen,  did  not  give 
early  promise  of  his  future  goodness.  His  youth  was  spent  in  pleasure  and  in  the  attainment  of 
mere  secular  knowledge ;  but  his  mother,  Monica,  who  was  an  earnest  Christian,  did  not  forget 
him  in  her  prayers,  and  her  petitions  were  granted  by  bis  conversion.  Augustine  was  instructed 
in  theological  matters  by  St.  Ambrose,  who  composed  the  Te  Leum  now  incorporated  into  our 
Liturgy  when  his  pupil  presented  himself  at  the  Baptismal  Font.*  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
or  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  having  laboured  in  that  diocese  for 
thirty-five  years. 

Having  celebrated  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist  June  24th,  we  now  come  to  a  day 
(August  29th)  which,  says  Wheat ly  (quoting  from  Durandus)  “was  formerly  called  Fastum 
collectionis  S.  Johan  Bnptistw,  or  the  feast  of  gathering  up  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  relics,  and 
afterwards,  by  corruption,  Feslum  decollationis,  the  feast  of  his  beheading;  for  the  occasion  of 
the  honours  done  to  this  saint  are  said  to  be  some  miraculous  cures  performed  by  his  relics  in  the 
fourth  centnry,  for  which  reason  Julian  the  Apostate  ordered  them  to  be  burnt,  but  some  were 
privately  reserved.  His  head  was  found  after  this  in  the  Emperor  Valen's  time,  and  reposited 
as  a  precious  relic,  in  a  church  at  Constantinople.” 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  in  this  place  to  allude  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  who  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  Baptist's  death.  It  is  said  by  St.  Mark  that  she  “c!ime  in  and  danced  and 
pleased  Herod;”  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  this  Gospel  say  that  her  performance  consisted 
of  tumbling  and  vaulting — “  When  the  daughter  of  Herodyas  was  in  comyn  and  had  touAlgde  and 
plesede  Harowde ;”  and  in  an  ancient  book  of  Prayers  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  in  a  scries  of 
Scripture  histories  in  the  Harlcian  Collection  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  drawings  in  Strutt),  she  is 
represented  in  positions  which  the  do-everything  young  ladies  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  would 
attempt  in  vmn  to  assume.  Zachary  Boyd,  who  wrote  “  The  Historio  cf  John  the  Baptist”  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  something,  maintains  that  the  mtuden  danced,  and  even  makes  her  say — 

“  And  after  that,  to  please  the  prince's  sight. 

With  artifice  I'll  dance  the  Pavin  right; 

*  By  an  nnfortanate  laptus  pennee,  it  was  said  (pagc'64)  that  the  hymn  was  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  baptism  of  the  Augustine  who  was  our  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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And  after  that,  with  mea.sure  and  with  skill, 

To  please  the  king  the  Morice  dance  I  will 
Stravctspey ;  and  after,  last  of  all. 

The  drunken  dance  I’ll  dance  within  the  hall.” 

Is  it  generally  known  that  this  girl  was  decollated  by  falling  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  7 

With  two  highly-important  pieces  of  information  as  a  bonne-bouche,  we  beg  to  take  leave  of 
our  readers.  Know,  then,  that  the  murder  of  Abel  was  committed  on  the  second  Monday  in 
August,  or  an  old  manuscript  is  greatly  at  fault;  and  that  the  3rd,  Ttb,  and  9th  of  this  month 
are  “  unlucky  days,”  or  our  ancestors  erred  in  their  belief,  which  must  not  bs  supposed  even  for  a 
moment.  (7)  ,St.  S within. 


THE  BOOK  OF 

The  Book  of  the  Month  which  we  were 
ansious  to  introduce  to  the  readers  of  our 
Magazine  this  August  was  the  new  poem  by 
Alexander  Smith — “Edwin  of  Dcira.^  It  is, 
however,  not  published  in  time  for  our  going  to 
press;  and  so  much  importance — public  and 
national  importance — has  been  assumed  by  a 
thin  octavo  issued  by  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.,  that  we  shall  venture  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  ladv  friends  to  it  in  the  present  article. 
Venture,  Indeed,  is  hardly  the  word  to  use  in 
reference  to  such  a  book,  when  we  are  address¬ 
ing  an  audience  of  which  so  large  a  proportion 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  to  which 
the  book  relates.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  as 
follows :  —  The  Popular  Education  of  the 
Bristol  and  Plymouth  Districts,  with  special 
reference  to  kagt/ed  Schools  and  Pauper 
Children.  By  Patkick  Cumin,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Popular  Education 
in  England. 

It  18  not  necessary,  we  presume,  to  inform 
our  readers  that  Mr.  Cumin’s  Report  has  been 
the  occasion  of  a  somewhat  angrj  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  (m  which 
his  Lordship  shows,  in  everybody’s  opinion,  or 
rather,  beyond  anybody’s  power  of  contradiction, 
to  very  great  disadvantage),  and  that  Sir 
Stafford  Korthcote’s  Committee  is  now  sitting 
(that  is,  is  sitting  while  we  write  this  article, 
although  the  House  of  Commons  will  adjourn 
about  ten  days  after  this  number  is  issued),  to 
inquire  into  the  Education  of  Destitute  Children 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  question  whether  the  Government  of  the 
country  should  or  should  not  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  maintenaneo  of  Ragged 
Schools.  Before  that  committee  Miss  Carpenter 
and  Miss  Twining  have  been  examined;  and 
the  Report,  when  printed,  will  be  found  full  of 
interesting  matter,  'fhe  Committee  and  Mr. 
Cumin’s  book  have  been  extensively  reviewed, 
and  the  general  question  has  recently  become 
so  prominent,  that  it  may  almost  be  called  the 
question  of  the  year.  It  is  too  early,  as  yet, 
even  if  the  space  whicli  we  can  afford  to  the 
subject  this  month  were  greater  than  it  is,  to 
attempt  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  very 
difficult  Questions  which  are  raised  by_Mr. 
Cumin’s  book;  but  they  are  so  deeply  inte¬ 
resting  to  thousands  of  cultivated  English¬ 
women  that  we  shall  make  iio  apology  for 
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making  the  three  or  four  columns  which  we 
usually  devoto  to  the  Book  of  the  Month 
the  corner  for  somewhat  graver  matter  than 
usual. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Cumin’s  book  is  in  the  nature  of  what 
civil  engineers  call  a  trial  section.  The  interest 
of  its  facts,  whatever  doubt  may  be  thrown 
upon  them,  and  the  application  of  those  facts, 
whatever  that  may  logically  be,  are  by  no 
means  local,  and  local  only.  In  the  year  If'.'iS 
Mr.  Cumin  was  employed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  Popular  Edu¬ 
cation  to  investigate  that  subject  in  the  mari¬ 
time  districts  of  the  West  of  England.  It  was 
found  impossible  minutely  to  examine  the 
whole  of  the  schools  of  the  country — or,  at 
least,  it  was  not  attempted — and  ten  specimen 
or  repre'entative  districts  were  selected  for 
exammation.  The  Plymouth  and  Bristol  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  comprised  five  “  Unions,”  were 
assigned  to  Mr.  Cumin.  The  question  occurs. 
Were  these  districts  such  as  could  be  fairly 
taken  to  be  typic.al  ?  It  seems  that  the  seafaring 
portion  of  the  population  is  considerable  in  the 
Bristol  district,  and  large  in  the  Plymouth 
district;  that  the  Bristol  union  contains  the 
usual  variety  of  trades  and  occupations;  the 
Bedminster  union  contains  colliers  and  agri¬ 
culturists;  while  Stonchouse  and  Devonport 
are  naval  arsenals.  Here,  then,  is  a  population 
aflbrding  a  fair  “trial  section,”  we  suppose; 
and  Mr.  Cumin  certainly  seems  to  have  con¬ 
ducted  his  examination  with  great  care,  and 
made  his  returns  as  complete  as  possible.  On 
all  hands  but  one  information  was  given  him 
without  hesitation  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  alone 
refused  to  fill  up  his  forms,  or  to  allow  him  to 
enter  their  school- rooms;  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Roman  Catholic  Inspector,  Mr.  Marshall, 
also  declined  to  aid  in  the  inquiry.  Mr. 
Cumin’s  inquiry  ranged  over  schools  where 
the  sums  paid  varied  from  a  penny  a  week  to 
a  sovereign  a  quarter ;  and  one  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions  is,  that  the  private  schools  included 
within  these  limits  give  a  worse  education  than 
the  public  schools  where  the  payment  is  only 
nominal! 

Mr.  Cumin,  in  summing-up  his  argument, 
begins  by  some  figures.  Ou  the  9i»th  of  March, 
1859,  there  were  37,545  children  in  work- 
houses;  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  the 
Same  year,  there  were  288,424  children  rc- 
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ceiving  out-diior  relief.  Of  those  288,42-1 
there  were  126,701  who  were  dependent  on 
widows;  14,:iil4  orphans,  or  deserted;  5,670 
the  children  of  persons  in  gaol;  and  6, 267 
illegitimate.  Certainly,  as  Mr.  Cumin  says, 
1KH),0(X>  human  crea'turea  cannot  be  neglectca 
with  impunity ;  whether  they  are,  or  are  not 
as  be  calls  them  (:issaming  the  settlement  of  a 
moot  p«int)j  the  children  of  the  State.  How¬ 
ever,  the  pith  of  Mr.  Cumin’s  book,  in  so  far 
as  it  concerns  Kagged  Schools,  lies  here: — 
Kagged  Schools  have  done  something;  but, 
until  efftwtual  means  are  devised  and  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  condition  of 
pauper  children,  both  in  the  workhouse  and 
out  of  the  workhouse,  no  permanent  diminution 
in  juvenile  crime  is  to  be  looked  for. 

In  extending  his  inquiries  beyond  Ragged 
Schools,  Mr.  Cumin  states  that  he  endeavoured 
to  divide  the  population  into  five  classes. 
Class  I. — Composed  of  independent  labouring 
people,  earning  wages,  whose  children  are  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  ordinary  week-day  National  and 
British  Schools,  for  a  penny  or  twopence  a 
week.  Class  II. — The  in-door  paupers,  who 
are  educated  in  the  workhouse-school,  of  course 
at  the  public  expense.  Class  III. — Vicious 
pments  who  are  not  so  poor  as  to  be  entitled 
to  claim  workhouse  relief,  their  children  being 
either  tau;;ht  in  Ragged  .Schools,  or  running 
the  streets  untaught.  Class  IV. — Consisting 
of  outrdoor  paupers,  whose  children  are  either 
educated  at  the  ordinary  pay  schools,  or  in 
Ragged  Schools,  or  nowhere  at  all.  Class  V. — 
Children  who  have  been  convicted  of  some 
ofi'ence  against  the  law,  and  have  been  sent  to 
some  Reformatory  to  be  educated  and  cared 
fur.  This  is  Mr.  Cumin's  division  of  classes 
among  whom  lay  bis  laborious  duty. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  independent 
poor,  Mr.  Cumin  is  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  “the  rich  have  no  right  to  demoralise 
their  poorer  brethren  by  aiding  those  who  can 
aid  tbeiiuelves.  “If,”  he  continues,  “experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  some  men  or  women,  in  a 
humble  rank  of  life,  can  afi'ord  to  provide  their 
children  with  docent  clothing  and  a  good  rdu- 
cation,”  the  rich  are  committing  an  ofi'ence 
against  public  morals  if  they  “supply  such 
wants  to  other  men  and  women  in  tlie  same 
rank  of  life,  who  prefer  to  spend  their  wages 
in  the  gin-shop.”  That  “  there  is  no  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
work-people  of  this  country  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense  of  their  children's 
education,”  is  what  we  all  knew  before, 
though  we  are  glad  to  have  it  confirmed  by 
a  Government  Inspector’s  figures — figures  be¬ 
ing  nearly  all  that  official  machinery  can  pro¬ 
duce.  It  seems,  then,  that  out  of  695,3881., 
the  income  of  a  certain  number  of  schools,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  no  less  a 
sum  than  302,7311.  was  last  year  “contributed 
in  the  form  of  school-pence,  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  parents.”  On  the  whole,  Air.  Cumin  is 
of  opinion  that  “no  encouragement  to  send 
children  to  gratuitous  schools  should  be  given 
to  parents  who  can  afford  to  send  them  to  pay 
acbooU.” 

Our  Government  Inspector  then  goes  on  to 
ask,  “  Where  are  the  parents  who  cannot  afford 


to  pay  the  eclioul  fee?'’  and,  putting  a  similar 
question  in  another  shape,  “  Where  are  the 
children  who  are  inadmi-sible  to  the  ordinary 
week'duy  Uiitish  or  National  School?”  Mr. 
Cumin  can  liunlly  find  tiiem,  except  in  a  class 
for  whom  lie  thinks  provision  should  be  made 
by  the  State,  without  regard  to  Ragged  Schools. 
We  liearagreat  deal  ahont  the  Arabs  of  the 
streets,  says  Mr.  Cumin — about  an  undefined 
class  of  children,  for  whom  peculiar  claims  are 
made — a  class  whom,  it  is  assiiitied,  no  ordinary 
machinery  can  reach.  Rut  that  is  the  question. 

1  liere  arc,  says  Mr.  Cumin,  no  one  can  deny  it 
(we  should  think  not,  indeed),  a  good  many 
“young  vagabonds  to  be  found  in  the  back 
strieu  and  alleys  of  all  great  cities,”  to  which 
wu  hog  to  add,  and  in  the  front  streets  of  the 
same.  Rut,  continues  our  author,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  mysterious  about  them,  and  their  origin 
and  history  are  well  known.  The  “  Arabs  of 
the  streets,”  according  to  Air.  Cumin,  tieloiig  to 
one  of  three  classes — they  are  the  children  of 
out-door  pauptiVs;  they  ere  the  children  of 
vicious,  generally  drunken,  parents;  or  they 
arc  orphans,  or  deserted  children,  prowling 
about  to  gain  a  livelihood.  To  meet  the  case 
of  these  children,  nolhiiig  has  been  devised  but 
the  Day  and  Kveiiing  Ragged  Schools.  To 
these  come,  beyond  doubt,  a  small  proportion  of 
the  “  Arabs.”  Tho  Kvening  Ragged  Schools  in 
particular  have  Mr.  Cumin’s  approval  But  to 
the  Day  Ragged  Schools  come  large  numbers  of 
the  children  of  partiits  who  would  send  them 
to  pay  schools  if  no  Ragged  Schools  existed — 
this  being  especially  the  cuss  with  regard  to  the 
‘‘infants.”  Neither  in  dress  nor  in  manners, 
according  to  Mr.  Cumin,  do  many  of  the  atten¬ 
dants  at  the  Day  Ragged  Schools  difi'er  from 
the  children  in  ordinary  British  and  National 
Schools,  notwithstanding  the  eff-.rts  whiob  are 
made  in  some  Ragged  Schools  to  shut  out  chil¬ 
dren  that  do  not  come  properly  within  their 
scope. 

As  to  out-door  pauper  children,  Mr.  Cumin 
found  them  to  he  about  half  the  whole  number 
of  the  children  in  Ragged  Scliools.  These,  he 
thinks,  are  the  “Chudien  of  the  State,”  and 
“  entitled  to  he  educated,  fur  the  same  reason  as 
they  are  entitled  to  their  daily  bread.”  And 
the  reports  of  poor-law  officers  confirm  the  idea 
that,  of  these  out-doi>r  p'Uper  children,  more 
than  100,IIUO  arc  on  the  streets.  '1  ha  remedy 
is,  in  Mr.  Cumin’s  opinion,  very  simple — “Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  the  relieving  officers, 
and  many  others,  if  the  grant  of  ont-duor  relief 
was  made  to  depend  on  the  child  attending 
school,  every  out-door  pauper  child  might  be 
educated.  In  the  few  parishes  where  the  prac¬ 
tice  obtains,  it  answers  admirablv.  .  .  .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proposal,  the  scliool-fee  would 
be  paid  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  relief.  .  . 
In  every  large  town  the  chi.dren  of  the  out¬ 
door  paupers  furnish  the  majority  of  recruits  to 
the  ranks  of  the  nrofiigaio.  So  long  as  they 
continue  chargeable  to  the  parish  let  them  be 
compelled  to  go  to  some  school  or  place  of 
discipline.  If  the  ordinary  parochial  or  British 
Schools  will  take  them,  let  them  go  there;  if 
not,  let  them  he  sent,  aa  in  Manchester,  to  a 
special  school  provided  by  the  guardians  for  the 
purpose.” 
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There  remain,  now,  “  the  children  of  ricions 
pirente,”  who,  it  is  said,  attend  the  Day  Hugged 
Schoub.  'Ihis  Mr.  Cumin  doubts;  tirst,  bo- 
cause  lie  di'es  not  believe  children  will  go  to 
school  in  that  class,  any  more  than  in  other 
ciaases,  unless  they  are  forced  by  their  parents 
to  go — and  tiMt  is  what  the  parents  are  assumed 
not  to  do— and,  secondly,  because  he  has  not 
found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  such  children  do 
attend  inanynumber.  "Aj\et’dUi(j«ol iiujuiry” 
says  Mr.  Cumin,  "  I  have  hvI  been  abU  to  Jind 
a  single  case  of' a  child  reclaimed  from  vice,  or 
prevented  from  fulling  into  crime,  by  merely 
attending  a  Day  Rugged  School."  It  may  be 
truly  taid,  in  reply,  that  the  results  which 
Kagged  Schools,  in  common  with  other  moral 
agencies,  are  supposed  to  yield,  are  not  of  the 
ciiaraeter  which  can  always  be  found  on 
“  diligent  inquiry,"  and  yet  msy  be  most  real 
and  true. 

On  the 'whole,  Mr,  Cumin  concludes  that 
though  Itaagcd  Schools,  as  supplementary  in¬ 
stitutions,  nave  done  good,  yet  that,  though 
they  may  have  claims  upon  the  purses  of  the 
charitable,  they  have  none  upon  the  purse  of 
the  State,  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  State  has 
no  right  to  pay  a  penny  towards  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  “  Arabs"  proper  till  it  has  done  its  duty 
to  its  own  out-door  pauper  children.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  enables  guardians  to  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  out-door  pauper  children.  Let 
them  do  it;  there  will  then  still  remain  a  large 
margin  for  charitable  eft'ort  in  regard  to  other 
children.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  mural 
weight  and  impressiveness  of  the  Lagged 
School  is  damaged  by  the  receipt  of  Govern¬ 
ment  aid.  It  is  a  voluntary  affair;  and  he 
thinks  that  anything  which  tends  to  make  it 
more  a  paid  machine,  and  less  a  projection  of 
personal  will  and  goodness,  tends  proportion¬ 
ately  to  impair  its  efficiency. 

In  all  this  there  is,  on  the  surface,  much 
error.  In  the  tirst  place,  if  it  were  shown  that 
the  dangers  to  the  State  from  the  outer  circle 
of  neglected  children  are  greater  than  those 
from  toe  out-dour  paupers,  it  would  be  the 
clear  duty  of  the  btate  to  look  after  the  outer¬ 
most  children  first  of  all,  not  to  say  the  clear 
necetsity  of  the  State.  And,  in  the.  second 
place,  the  best  moral  results  of  Lagged  School 
tei^bing  must  often  be  very  intangible.  How 
is  it  possible  to  prove  that  any  boy  has  been 
saved  from  crime  by  what  he  learnt  at 
school ? 

We  will  defer,  however,  to  another  occasion, 
n  full ,  namination  of  the  out-come  of  Mr. 
Cumin's  book,  and  commend  it,  and  the  whole 
subject,  witn  its  illustrative  documents,  to  the 
clear-headed  and  kiud-bearted  Kiiglishwomen 
who  read  our  Magazine,  and  love  their  country 
and  their  kind. 

We  cannot  forbear  remarking  meanwhile  that 
Mr.  Cumin  is  singularly  “our’  in  some  of  his 
facts.  He  says,  very  amusingly — “  In  the 
Nonconformist  Sunday  Schools  there  seemed  to 
be  scarcelv  any  dogmatic  teaching.  Certainly, 
the  only  kina  of  turmola  which  I  found  used 


was  the  Baptist  Catechism,  besides  which  there 
were  hymn-books,  and  the  publications  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  hints  to  the  teacher  in  his  eapusition.  The 
mode  in  which  instruction  is  communicated  is 
by  each  voluntary  teacher  seating  him  or  her¬ 
self  in  the  centre  of  ten  or  twelve  scholars.  I 
have  now  and  then  been  permitted  to  hear  the 
scholars  read ;  but  I  have  never  succeeded,  in 
any  case,  in  hearing  what  is  called  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  portion  of  Scripture  selected  for 
exposition.  Clergymen,  of  course,  I  have  beard 
give  what  is  called  a  Bible  lesson,  but  ^  this 
IS  somewhat  different  from  the  Application." 
This  is  writing  from  the  outside  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  !  The  fact  is,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
teaching  in  Nonconformist  Sunday  Schools  is 
dogmatic;  and  there  is  not,  in  sll  the  world,  a 
compilation  moro  full  of  dogma  than  that  little 
pink  roan  hymn-book  out  of  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  sing.  If  Mr.  Cumin  had  looked  into  it 
he  could  not  have  escaped  a  dogma  or  two  on 
every  page.  For  instance ; — 

“  There  is  a  dreadful  hell. 

With  tverleuHng  pains. 

Where  sinners  must  with  devils  dwell. 

In  darkness,  fire,  and  chains" 

Need  we  say  that  the  eternity  of  future  punish¬ 
ment  is  a  moot  point  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  among  Independents  (“orthodox 
Nonconformists),  us  well  as  among  Unitarians  “ 
Take  another  example : — 

“  The  praises  of  my  tongue 
1  offer  to  the  Lord, 

That  1  was  taught  and  leamt  so  young 
To  read  his  holy  woiil — 

That  1  was  taught  to  know 
The  danger  I  was  In, 

Bf  nature  and  by  practice  too 
A  wretohed  slave  to  sin." 

Here  is  the  very  essence  of  Calvinism  in  two 
words.  As  for  I  he  “  application,”  if  Mr.  Cumin 
had  ever  heard  it,  be  would  have  gathered  what 
he  does  nut  seem  to  be  aware  of — that  in  all 
their  educational  processes,  Dissenters  as  well 
us  what  are  called  Evangelical  church-people, 
start  w  ith  the  idea— to  which  all  siib-acqucnt 
proceedings  are  accommodated — that  a  human 
being  can  do  no  good  thing,  and  cannot  escape 
bell-tire,  unless  it  undergoes  a  “change’’ — it 
must  be  “convinced  of  sin’— i.e.,  persuaded 
that  it  deserves  to  go  to  hell,  as  soon  as  it 
knows  right  from  wrong;  and  then  must 
either  be  driven  by  the  -  terrors  of  the  law," 
or  “drawn”  by  tho  tender  mercies  of  God,  to 
“  fly  to  the  Cross" — to  “  wash  In  the  blood  of 
Christ" — and  to  “cast  in  its  lot"  with  “the 
people  of  God.”  This  being  the  bulk  of  what 
cnildrcn  are  taught  in  Nonconf  rinUt  Sunday 
Schools,  it  does  seem  a  little  startling  to  hear 
that  they  have  “scarcely  any  dogmatic  teach¬ 
ing  ;”  and  we  advise  Mr.  Cumin  to  drop  into 
some  such  school  in  disguise  some  Sunday 
afternoon  about  half-past  three,  and  hear  what 
is  called  the  “Address,"  as  well  as  to  look 
into,  as  well  as  over,  the  publications  of  tho 
Union. 
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Tub  flue  weather,  wliich  seems  to  have  set 
in  for  some  time,  encouraf;es  our  dressmakers 
and  milliners  to  keep  producing  their  channing 
summer  toilets,  consisting  of  grenadine,  barege, 
muslin  dresses,  and  the  innumerable  light  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  so  suitable  for  the  warm 
weather.  Great  preparations  are  also  being 
made  for  sea-side  toilets,  as  nearly  everybody 
is  thinking  of  leaving  town.  Many  important 
weddings  have  taken  place  ;  and  these,  of 
course,  have  necessitated  the  production  of 
many  elegant  trousseaux. 

A  very  pretty  toilet  we  saw  prepared  for  an 
elegant  young  lady  going  to  the  sea-side  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  white  muslin  dress,  with  three 
narrow  flounces  at  the  bottom,  the  flounces 
being  embroidered  and  scalloped  at  the  edges. 
A  puffing  of  muslin,  with  pink  ribbon  run  in, 
was  put  between  each  flounce,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  heading.  The  body  was  made  high, 
with  a  low  lining ;  and  the  sleeves,  which  were 
veiT  large,  were  finished  off  at  the  top  with  a 
puffing  of  muslin  over  pink,  and  a  frill  of  em¬ 
broidery  to  match  the  flounces  on  the  skirt. 
The  mantle  was  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  and  trimmed  with  puffings  and  em¬ 
broidery.  This  elegant  but  simple  toilet, 
which  would  be  very  suitable  for  a  pic-nic  or 
yite,  was  completed  by  a  rice-straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  rosebuds  and  leaves. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Empress  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  she,  and  some  of  the  ladies  who 
accompanied  her,  adopted  some  very  pretty  and 
original  fancy  costumes.  They  wore  their  dresses 
looped  up  over  striped  silk  petticoats  of  very 
bright  colours,  with  leather  gaiters,  and  small 
tumed-up  white  straw  hats,  with  black  and 
white  rosettes,  or  tufts.  One  of  the  ladies  wore 
a  sailor's  costume,  consisting  of  a  small  straw 
hat  with  a  straight  brim,  and  a  jacket  em¬ 
broidered  with  anchors. 

A  bride’s  dress  we  noticed  the  other  day  was 
made  of  white  moire  antique,  with  one  deep 
lace  flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  looped 
up  on  each  side  with  bows  of  white  riblmn. 
1  bis  dress  was  made  with  two  bodies ;  the  low 
one  with  a  berthe  made  of  puffings  of  tulle 
mixed  with  ribbon ;  and  the  high  one  trimmed 
with  a  broad  lace  to  match  that  on  the  skirt. 

Another  bride’s  dress,  very  elegant,  but 
much  more  simple  than  this,  was  composed 
of  very  clear  white  muslin,  with  nine  very 
narrow  flounces  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
each  flounce  having  a  heading,  and  trimmed  at 
the  top  and  bottom  with  narrow  Valenciennes 
laco.  The  body  was  low,  and  covered  with  a 
little  pointed  pelerine,  formed  of  puffings  of 
muslin  between  lace  insertion;  the  sleeves  were 
puffed  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  and  the 
cuff  was  formed  of  a  puffing  between  two  pieces 
of  insertion. 

Wo  will  now  enumerate  a  few  of  the  dresses 
which  formed  part  of  the  trousseaux  of  these 
brides : — 

A  light  blue  dress,  with  six  flounces  at  the 


bottom  of  the  skirt ;  three  of  them  being  con¬ 
tinued  up  the  front,  apron  fashion,  as  far  as 
the  waist.  The  body  low,  and  made  With  a 
berthe  composed  of  rows  of  white  lace  and 
ruches  of  blue  silk  placed  alternately. 

A  Magenta  silk,  brocaded  in  black,  made  with 
a  broad  sash,  embroidered  to  correspond. 

A  grey  silk  dress,  made  with  a  flounce 
running  up  on  every  seam  between  the 
breadths. 

Another  grey  silk  dress,  made  with  a  very 
full  skirt,  and  a  demi-train  behind,  had  one 
pinked  flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and 
over  the  flounce  a  band  of  blue  silk  corded  on 
both  sides.  A  little  distance  above  this, 
another  band  of  silk  was  put  on  in  large  points; 
and  above  the  silk  again  was  a  very  narrow 
grey  silk  flounce.  The  sleeves  were  trimmed 
witli  bands  of  blue,  and  narrow  grey  silk  frills ; 
and  the  body  was  made  open  in  the  front,  with 
blue  lappcls. 

A  violet-coloured  silk  dress,  which  was  also 
made  with  two  bodies,  had  a  deep  black  lace 
flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  headed  by 
a  lace  ruche ;  and  the  high  body,  open  in  the 
front  with  lappels,  was  trimmed  with  ruches  of 
lace,  as  also  were  the  sleeves. 

For  an  evening  dress,  the  low  body  was 
trimmed  with  black  lace  and  ruches  of  violet- 
coloured  silk;  and  over  the  skirt  a  black  lace 
tunic  was  to  be  worn,  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  flounce ;  the  tunic,  of  course,  made  of  the 
same  lace  as  the  flounce.  This  dress  would  be 
extremely  stylish  made  in  Napoleon  blue  silk, 
and  trimmed  with  white  instead  of  black  lace. 

A  pale  green  silk  ball  dress  was  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  three  puffings  of 
tarlatane,  and  at  the  top  of  these  a  row  of 
white  Maltese  lace,  then  two  more  puffings, 
and  again  another  row  of  lace  put  on  in  points, 
the  lace  he.aded  by  another  puffing  of  tarlatane. 
This  skirt  looks  remarkably  well  in  any  colour, 
and  is  very  easily  made. 

A  pink  and  white  checked  barege  dress  was 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  three  narrow 
fluted  flounces  bound  with  pink  silk ;  the  body 
w-as  low,  and  was  worn  with  a  Jichu  to  match, 
trimmed  with  two  narrow  frills  at  the  bottom. 
This  style  of  dress  would  answer  two  purposes — 
it  would  be  suitable  for  a  walking  dress  with 
the  Jichu  or  pelerine,  and  for  evening  wear 
with  the  low  body  trimmed  with  a  pretty 
berthe. 

A  speckled  black  and  white  barege  was  orna¬ 
mented  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a  broad 

f)leuting  of  black  silk  placed  just  above  tbe 
lem.  The  body  was  open,  and  made  with 
lappels,  which  were  trimmed  all  lound  with 
narrow  lace  and  black  buttons. 

Amongst  some  lingerie  prepared  foramarrlaga 
trousseau,  we  noticed  some  articles  made  in  tlie 
neatest  and  most  finished  manner.  A  white  muslin 
wrapper  was  trimmed  up  the  front  with  a  broad 
band  of  insertion  on  each  side,  and  was  made 
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with  a  small  lace  collar  and  very  large  sleeves. 
Another  was  made  with  a  trimming  up  the 
front  of  insertion  and  small  tucks,  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  and  a  piece  of  w  ui  k  on  each  sido  of  the 
in  '.ertion.  Tliis  wrapper  was  made  with  closed 
alceves,  with  a  narrow  wristband  and  turned- 
back  culT  in  embroidery. 

Dresses  of  white  piqut  continue  to  be  worn 
more  than  any  other  material  for  neijlhji  costume. 
They  are  very  suitable  for  the  country  or  sea¬ 
side,  and  are  generally  made  with  Zouave 
jackets  and  waistcoats  of  the  same  mateiial  as 
the  dress.  These  pique  dresses  are  also  worn 
braided  in  while  or  black,  some  being  designed 
on  each  side  of  the  skirt  to  imitate  an  awad- 
niire,  or  pouch,  which  has  lately  been  so 
fashionable.  These  garments  .are  also  designed 
fur  brsidiug  in  meduliiuns,  whicli  have  a  very 
good  effect  done  in  black  braid. 

Amongst  the  Pktiicoats  for  a  trousseau 
we  noticed  a  very  pretty  one  made  of  very  fine 
Swiss  cambric,  and  trimmed  at  tlie  bottom  with 
two  deep  frills  of  plain  cambric  scalloped  at  the 
edges;  these  frills,  when  the  petticoat  is  washed, 
should,  of  course,  be  gauffered ;  and  the  garment 
might  be  made  more  elaborate  by  having  a 
series  of  very  narrow  tucks  over  the  gauffered 
frills.  » 

AVe  also  remarked  some  very  pretty  Chemises, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  insertion;  pettiioa^ 
bodies  very  elaborately  trimmed;  and  night¬ 
dresses,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  made  with 
turned-hack  cuffs,  and  just  sufficiently  large 
for  the  hand  to  slip  through,  so  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  buttons  and  button- holes. 

Chemisettes,  which  are  now  so  much  worn 
with  open  bodies,  are  ihade  in  muslio,  em¬ 
broidered  puffed  net,  mixed  with  narrow  inser¬ 
tion,  and  very  narrow  black  ribbon  velvet. 

Coi.i.ARS  and  Sleeves  for  dressy  vrear  are 
now  being  made  in  the  must  charming  manner, 
with  lace  and  muslin  insertion  mixed,  ami 
edged  with  lace.  Narrow  ribbon  velvet,  botli 
coloured  and  black,  is  introduced  iii  must  of 
these  collars  and  sleeves.  The  latter  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  with  a  pointed  cuff'  of  lace  and  in¬ 
sertion,  with  two  full  net  puffs  placed  above 
the  cuff,  with  loops  of  very  narrow  velvet 
placed  at  intervals  over  the  puflBngs. 

The  little  Fichus  and  Pelerines,  which 
are  so  useful,  as  they  make  so  much  variety  in 
dress,  still  continue  in  great  favour,  and  are 
particularly  comfortable  wear  for  the  warm 
weather. 

The  favourite  shape  for  Hats  seems  to  be 
that  with  a  turned- down  brim,  although  many 
may  be  seen  with  the  broad  tumed-up  brim  in 
front,  and  with  a  long  point  behind.  White 
straw  are  more  generally  worn  than  coloured 
ones,  and  are  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and 
white  feathers.  For  very  stylish  wear,  Tuscan 
hats,  trimmed  with  artihcial  wild  flowers,  have 
appeared ;  but  these,  we  need  scarcely  say,  re¬ 
quire  a  very  dressy  toilet,  or  they  would  look 
absurd. 

Mantles  and  Cloaks  of  very  light  summer 
cloth  are  the  favourite  g.arments  tor  the  sea¬ 
side;  many  are  also  made  in  a  silky  kind  of 


alpaca— a  very  nice  material  for  wear,  as  it  is 
unaffected  by  rain,  and  does  not  crease  or 
tumble.  For  these  reasons  it  is  admirably  suited 
for  travelling  dresses  and  cloaks.  Muslin 
mantles  and  shawls,  trimmed  with  insertion 
and  very  narrow  gauffered  frills,  have  had  a 
great  success  during  the  very  warm  weather ; 
and  white  grenadine  shawls,  trimmed  with 
black  lace,  and  black  lace  sq^uares,  have  been 
very  universal — particularly  the  latter,  as  they 
are  suitable  fur  simple  or  dressy  toilets.  Some 
very  elegant  evening  cloaks  are  being  made  in 
white  grenadine  and  white  cachemire,  or  very 
tine  French  merino,  and  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  and  black  lace. 

We  will  notice  one  or  two  which  onr  readers 
may  easily  make  at  home  from  the  description, 
provided  they  get  a  good  pattern  to  cut  them 
out  from. 

One  of  white  grenadine  was  bound  at  the 
edges  with  ribbon  velvet,  trimmed  with  six 
rows  of  narrow  black  velvet,  over  these  a  broad 
piece  of  black  lace,  and  again  six  rows  of 
velvet;  the  eff'ect  of  this  trimming  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  elegant. 

Another, .more  simple,  was  made  in  the 
burnous  shape,  of  white  cachemire  or  grena¬ 
dine,  bound  with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed 
with  three  rows  of  narrow  black  lace,  and  throe 
rows  of  narrow  black  velvet,  placed  alter¬ 
nately. 

The  “Colleen  Bawn”  cloak,  which  is  made 
with  a  large  cape  caught  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  back  with  two  large  rosettes,  is  also  very 
pretty,  composed  of  white  grenadine.  We 
noticed  one  of  these,  very  simple,  but  very 
pretty ;  it  was  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  binding,  which  was  of  black  velvet,  and 
the  oiilv  trimming  behind  consisted  of  two 
large  full  velvet  rosettes. 

Small  silk  Cravats,  embroidered  at  the 
ends,  and  trimmed  with  lace,  are  much  in 
favour  for  the  small  stand-up  collars ;  Wrist¬ 
lets,  made  of  ribbon  to  match  the  colour  of  the 
dress  with  which  thev  are  worn,  are  also  very 
generally  adojited.  I'hese  are  trimmed  with 
lace.  'Ihe  Aitdici  ceinture,  made  of  black 
velvet,  and  pointed  behind  and  before,  may  be 
seen  in  all  our  first  west-end  houses ;  and,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  new,  appears  to  be  as  great  a 
favourite  as  ever.  It  tias  the  advantage  of 
being  rather  coonomical,  as  it  may  be  worn 
with  any  coloured  dress,  and  with  all  kinds  of 
material. 

The  little  straw  Fans,  mixed  with  ribbon  in 
a  variety  of  colours,  are  now  much  used;  and, 
in  the  bands  of  a  graceful  young  lady,  have  a 
very  charming  effect.  The  silk,  or  inatcri.al 
witn  which  the  straw  is  mixed,  should  either 
contrast  prettily,  or  be  of  tlie  same  shade  as 
the  dress  with  which  it  is  worn.  Mr.  Kimmel, 
of  the  Strand,  London,  has  a  large  assortment 
of  these  fans,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a 
very  cheap  rate — from  Is. ;  so  that  a  pretty  and 
useful  little  article  may  be  obtained  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost. 

Gimp  is  now  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
trimmings  for  dresses,  and  is  manufactured  in 
a  variety  of  designs  and  colours.  A  novelty  iu 
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thlg  bu  jnst  appeared,  oonaistin);  of  eilk 
bottom,  ed^ed  with  randykes  of  narroir  cbain 
{'imp;  tbe  buttons  being  held  to((ether  aa  a 
trimming  bj  a  small  g'mp  cbain  connecting 
one  with  the  other.  Tbe  buttons  may  be  made 
in  any  coloured  silk  to  match  that  of  the  dress 
which  it  is  intended  to  trim.  We  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  being  very  light  and  pretty ;  and  it 
is  suitable  for  mantles  as  well  as  dresses.  It 
may  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Hill,  121,  Oxford- 
stTNt,  who  has  just  brought  out  this  noyelty. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PLATE. 

1.  Toilette  Habillke. — The  bonnet  is 
made  of  white  embroidered  tulle,  drawn  in  the 
front,  and  with  a  plain  crown ;  tbe  curtain  is 
made  of  tulle,  over  stiff  net,  and  is  c  ivered  at 
the  bottom  with  a  row  of  black  lace.  The 
bonnet  is  trimmed  at  the  top  with  a  bow  of 
cerise  ribbon,  in  which  two  o-trich  feathers  are 
fastened — one  falling  on  the  right  side, and  the 
other  on  tbe  left.  The  bandeau  is  composed  of 
cerise  flowers,  to  match  the  ribbon  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  the  strings  are  of  broad  white  ribbon. 
In  this  toilet  both  the  dress  and  shawl  are  madeof 
the  same  material,  grey  and  white  chind  grena¬ 
dine.  Tbe  body  of  the  dress  is  made  open 
in  tbe  front,  trimmed  with  a  blr-.k  silk  ruche 
and  a  white  silk  ruche,  finished  r  with  a  piece 
of  br  'ad  lace.  With  this  body  i  1 1  or  embroi¬ 
dered  muslin  chemisette,  mmle  .  iah  a  narrow 
collar,  should  be  worn.  The  waistband  ie  of 
black  silk,  with  a  black  and  white  bow  in  the 
centre.  The  sleeye  consists  of  one  large  puff, 
and  is  finished  off  at  the  bottom  with  two 
mc'ee,  one  black  and  one  white,  which  are 
made  jnst  large  enough  for  the  hand  to  slip 
through.  The  skirt  is  yery  pretty,  and  is 
trimmed  with  two  niches  (black  and  white), 
forming  a  heading  to  tbe  black  lace  flounce; 
wbilet  below  the  lace  four  black  and  white 
ruches,  placed  alternately,  make  a  pretty  finish 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  We  med  scarcely 
say  that  this  skirt  should  be  gored,  to  th'ow  it 
out  at  the  bottom,  and  make  it  hang  grace¬ 
fully. 

2.  Travellixo  Dress.— The  bat  is  of  fine 
white  straw,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  lar{i;e  black 
relvet  bow  in  front,  and  with  a  black  and  white 
feather  on  each  side.  The  dress  and  cloak  are 
made  of  the  same  material — light  brown  or 
drab  alpaca — and  trimmed  with  dark  brown 
ribbon,  or  hands  of  brown  silk.  A  small  {nrcn 
cnvat  should  be  worn  with  this  dress,  and  a 
plain  stitched  stand-up  collar.  A  bmad  band 
of  brown  silk  might  be  pat  on  the  bottom  of 
tbe  skirt,  which  would  make  a  pretty  finish 
to  iL  The  material  of  which  the  dre-s  U  oom- 
poaed  is  a  kind  of  superior  silky  alpaca.  It 
shines  in  tbe  son  with  a  lustre  like  that  of 
skot-silk. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PATTERN  FOR  A  BEAD  MAT. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  fancy  table-mata 
of  all  kinds  are  in  great  reqniaitioa  when 
flowers  are  plentifal,  a^  oar  readers  are  deco¬ 
rating  their  rooms  with  these  choice  produc¬ 


tions  of  Hatnre,  Of  course  something  is  re¬ 
quired  on  which  to  stand  the  yaae  that  contains 
tnem,  to.preyent  the.  table  or  table-coyer  from 
being  soiled  or  spoilt  with  the  Water,  which 
sometimes  runs  orer,  and  also  to  catch  any 
stray  damp  leaves  that  may  fall  ijMm  ths 
flowers. 

The  mat  we  have  bad  designed  for  this 
month’s  number  of  our  Msgasine  looks  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  when  finished,  and  has  the 
advantages  of  being  quickly  made,  being  yery 
durable,  and  not  easily  soiled. 

To  make  the  mat: — Procure  a  piece  of 
medium-sited  canvas,  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
square,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  draw  a  circle 
three  inches  in  diameter;  round  this  circle 
draw  seven  more  circles,  with  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  between  each;  and  then  ciO'S 
these  circles  with  a  series  of  line.s  radiating  from 
the  centre,  the  spaces  between  which  of  course 
{i;et  wider  as  they  near  the  edge.  These  spaces 
now  form  a^uide  where  the  loops  of  beads  are 
to  be  arranged,  and  enable  th*  worker  to  put 
them  on  with  regularity.  For  the  outside  riw, 
threa  t  fifteen  white  crysial  heads,  then  one  liol- 
low  steel,  and  again  fifteen  crystaL  tliese  funn¬ 
ing  one  I  'Op  ;  catch  up  one  stitch  of  the  canvas, 
and  proceed  to  do  another  loop,  alwg^s  allow¬ 
ing  a  loop  of  beads  for  every  square.  In  tbe 
|tcund  row,  only  put  fourteen  crystal  beads  on 
Itch  side  of  the  steel  one ;  in  the  third  row, 
thirteen;  in  the  fourth  row,  twelve;  in  ths 
filth  row,  eleven :  in  the  sixth  row,  ten ;  and 
in  the  last  inside  row,  nine — decreasing  tlie  size 
of  the  loops  one  bead  every  row. 

We  may  here  observe  that,  in  threading  the 
beads  on  to  tbe  canvas,  tbe  loops  must  cross 
each  other;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  loop  is 
finished,  the  second  one  must  be  commenc'd  in 
tbe  centre  of  the  first,  and  so  on.  This  may  be 
easily  seen  on  referring  to  the  illnstration. 

When  the  bead  border  is  finished,  the  centre 
of  the  mat  should  be  grounded  in  bright  scarlet 
wool,  and  the  spuse  between  the  grounding  and 
the  border  tilled  in  with  two  rows  of  the  hollow 
steel  bea'ts.  The  mat  should  now  be  mounted 
on  a  stiff  piece  of  cardboard,  and  lined  at  the 
back  with  baize,  or  any  other  soft  material 
suitable  for  tbe  purpose. 

To  make  one  mat,  the  following  materials 
would  be  required : — A  piece  of  medium-sized 
canvas,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  square;  two  skeins 
of  bright  K-arlet  single  B-  rlin  wool ;  ten  rows  of 
hollow  steel  besds;  and  {lit.  of  white  crystal 
ditto.  To  make  a  little  variety,  the  colour 
of  tlie  gmnn'iing  miftht  be  changH  to  blight 
green,  and  hollow  gold  beads  substituted  for 
the  steel. 

These  mats  may  be  purchased,  with  the 
canvas  ready  msiked,  and  a  small  piece  of 
the  work  done.  Tbeprice  of  these  is  Is.  (id.  each ; 
with  materials  siifficient  to  complete  it,  3a.; 
and  Mrs.  Wilcockson  will  be  happy  to  forward 
one  of  these  for  twelve  stamps  extra.  To  those 
of  our  readers  who  find  s  difficnity  in  working 
these  mats,  we  would  advise  their  purchasing 
one  of  the  little  models  commenced,  and  they 
will  then  readily  see  how  the  work  is  to  b« 
executed. 
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VioLKT  MoBtilia.  Tbt  price  if  abont  ils  or 

Keren  thUlinits _ Eoaimn  A*Tai>rrTE.  Kealljr 

you  roast  consult  a  doctor. — Gebtucde.  Silk¬ 
worms'  silk,  M  prodnced  by  amstean,  is  nest  to 
worthless  for  manafactarini:  pnrpoaes.  You  nliglit, 
perhaps,  sell  tlie  cocoons,  could  you  prodnce  them 
by  the  hundred — Hope  IIodsk.  A  braidhii;  dcsiK'i 
is  beintt  prepared  for  a  cushion  the  shape  you 
suEKeat.— ELRAnoE  BAnrtKrr.  The  hats  may  be 
purchased  at  any  good  nilliliicr's.  Evans  niid  Co.'s 
Cottons  may  he  had  of  Mrs.  )Yilcnrksori.  The  best 
size  of  embroidery  cotton  to  work  the  nich'cap  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Evans  and  Co's  Perfectionne  No.  12. 

— E.  LastMi.  The  “cheques"  are  printed  on  the 
wrapper  of  the  ExaLtsHWuMAx's  UoMsertc  Maoz- 
7IXE.  together  with  instructions  how  they  are  to  be 
il:s|>used  of. — SNOwnnop  will,  we  doubt  nut,  find 
nil  the  recipes  for  cakes  that  she  requires  in  Mrs. 
Ileetun's  “  Hook  of  ilnuse'iold  Management,''  imb- 
lished  in  roonthly  parts,  price  2d.  The  work  will  be 
completeil  in  twenty-four  parts ;  p.trt  '22  is  publislied 
this  month. — X.  Y  E.  It  Uquiteas  clie.ip  tobiiy  the 
invisible  hair-tiets  as  to  make  llicm  — Supuia.  You 
can  have  tile  two  Indexes  and  Prefaces  to  tlie  two 
volumes  of  the  ENtiLisHwoMAX's  Dumpstio  Maiia- 
r.ixK.  New  Sertes,  separate  from  the  niimliera,  tiy 
remitting  to  tis  four  postage-siam|is. — T.  A.  C.  Tlie 
pattern  of  a  jacket  suitable  fur  the  house  appeared 
in  Tart  7  of  tlto  ENOt.tsiiwoHAN's  Douestiq  Maga¬ 
zine. — Flukv.ncs.  If  you  w  ant  genuine  extract  of 
quinine,  you  liad  better  apply  to  a  rcsiiectable  chy-' 
mist — A  Sl's-cribkh.  Lace  iielurines  are  inure 
usually  worn  with  low  bodies  tlian  wltli  higli  une.s. 
Two  patteilis  for  tliese  preity  llltle  articles  weru 
given  on  the  back  ut  the  liiilf  Sheet  in  Parts  2  and  9 
of  the  Enoli.siiwouan'h  IIome'-tic  Magazisk.—  Miia. 
I’eiuk.  An  ont-dour  Jacket  fur  a  little  boy  appears 
in  tlie  June  part  of  the  Exolishwoman's  boMhsric 

Magazine _ Minxie.  We  shall  not  hs  able  to  give 

anolher  slipper  pattern  fur  suine  time,  as  two  have 
already  appeared — Avoesta  St.  John.  Caiiper's, 
in  Gracccliurch-sfreet,  Is  a  very  goorl  shop  for  re.idy- 
tnaile linen  and childreiTsdresses. — “  ('oNsrAsT  Si  s- 
fsniiBEK  " — PIca-'c  adopt  some  oilier  signature  than 
this  Any  milliner  would  get  the  pattern  for  you. 

— H.  Holloway.  We  will  comply  with  your  re¬ 
quest  the  fli'st  opportunity _ Little  IdciiiKL  can 

liave  the  sheet  she  wants  sent  her  u|>nn  reniitting 
tour  postage-damp.. —  Pomona.  The  group  of 
flowers  that  appears  In  the  May  iinmhcr  of  the 
Lnolishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  would 
answer  for  the  hack  of  a  chair.— J.  E.  K,  I'opk. 
Entimiolugists  of  a  roiiinniic  turn  of  iiiiiid  go  In  for 
the  “cow”  theory,  hut  we  are  Incllmd  to  think  that 
your  own  siippositioii  Is  the  correct  one — that  tlio 
anrs  pnour  the  gelatinous  siibdaiicc  formed  on  the 
lipif  of  the  plant  by  the  aphis,  rather  than  the  aphis 
Itself.— M  AKT  W.  Pkasi'„  I  nileeil,  iny  dear  iiiadsm,  ti  e 
have  never  unilertiiken  to  do  anything  of  the  kind; 
but  If  you  aeiid  to  Mrs  Wilcockson,  of  (bsi  lgi--slreet, 
Tolienlisiii-court  road,  she  will  execute  joureoin- 
iiilssioiis  with  |•ullelll  dily  and  rte.piileli. — Mamie 
Ltii'iaz  should  «rnr  Ih"  eiigsged  ling  ii|niii  the 
satnu  liiigiT  on  whir'i  the  nisi, ling  ring  Is  in  lie 
worn.  What  r. Ill  Ih>  iiiure  iihvlons  t  You  will  let  Hie 
world  see  that  ynu  are  In  the  right  Irsrk.  anil  )ou 
will  get  iise.l  to  the  Ides  of  the  "|dsin  go  i|  eirele." 

—  Mas.  ('oaNiLlt'E.  Me  . . .  piMslhly  eoiiiply 

with  vnnr  n-quesl  No  pains  will  l,a  spared  In 
answer  me  qiiesfi..iis  of  onr  loorespomleiiis  In  Ihs 
“I'niiverest  uiir,"  hut  it  Woiibl  lie  sIni.Al  a  phvslrsl  I 
Impossthlltiy  III  n|N-n.  and  keep  golitg,  a  privsis  | 
rorr'-soondenro  alMUtl  pam  riis.  melhmlt  nf  sen  log,  . 

e'mkiiis,  and  eniing  and  ns . .  Ac.  Ar.  It  la 

only  by  hnsl.sndmg  onr  niiniitee  f.ii  most  legltimsls  ! 
work  ihsi  ran  do  Jntme  to  oni  Magasine  -  ! 

II  M  WiiLia  im  Hipieitil.i  y|si,  laee  ne  sent  . 
ymi  palls  of  this  msgss  no  Msr  to  nepitmbee,  and  i 
•oollneeM  llM«  In  tpiil,beln«  Iwilse  iH' mha  IM 
■siMrrspstwi  Hw  wbitli  aMs'd  l«  le.  y.Hi,  Isv.nie, 
vHli  lAs  lalmaisslieisnsea'Sr.if  iMfnIniSHiiwIwtai 
SMM  sals  Ml  Hw  Isa  a(  last  widiili  Me  ass  atsMiaJ 
••  Met  sU  snM  Iitdioaia  osid  In  a.|<ass.e.  .  ilwawtse 
tM  saiMMistM  tMawnI  *4  laWns  and  >.M  la  kispnig 


accounts  Aith  some  thonsands  of  aubacribers  would 
entail  upon  us  a  heavy  cost — CHiqoia.  Where 
any  parti  ef  the  EgOLtsHWoMaN'e  Domerio  Maoa. 
EiNB  have  been  printed  without  chequia,  aend  up, 
with  your  cheques,  the  tops  of  the  wraupera — 
W,  S.  F.  We  have  no  opening  fbr  the  employment 

of  yonr  pen _ 189112,  45.779,  17411,  are  the  numbers 

of  cheqoes  sent  us  without  any  addresses.  If  the 
owners  of  these  cheques  send  their  names  and 
addresses  they  shall  lie  registered  — J  Jiikss.  Tho 
French  book,  with  Key,  publislied  by  Csssell,  Is  the 
Imok  for  your  purpo-e ;  and  Messrs.  Kent  publish  a 
gnod  biwk  on  Etiquette  fur  Gentlemeu.  at  Is. 
'riic  French  books  cost  four  or  five  sliilllugs.  — 
Annie.  One  of  the  best  things  you  can  do  with 
old  postage. stamps,  as  we  have  before  advised.  Is  to 
put  them  into  the  fire,  and  turn  your  utteiiiion  to 
soinctulng  more  profituhle  than  collecting  them. 
— EnolisiiwiimaN.  There  are  no  ilicqucs  given 
wl  It  the  houiiil  volumes  of  the  Enoushwoman's 
Domestio  Magazine,  New  Series— the  cheques  are 
only  given  with  the  I’arts.  You  can  have  all  the 
imek  parts  fruin  our  house,  or  through  any  book¬ 
seller.— Betst  Bakne-s.  Yes.  Post  free  for  is.  4d. 
— Fannt,  Emilt,  Mes.  Tiiomp-on,  Ac.  &c.  We 
have  been  requested  by  numerous  corres|M)ndents 
to  supply  them  with  various  lengths  of  Copestako's 
Coventry  Cambric  Frilling;  but  as  wc  csniiot,  with 
propriety,  comply  with  their  requests  we  beg  to  say 
that  .Mrs.  Wileocksoii,  Goodge-streit,  Toiteiiliaiii- 
cuiirt-road.  or  Mr.  W'.  VV.  Sheath.  281.  Regeiit-strcet, 
Loudon,  will  hip' happy  to  do  so.  -  IlnKTiccLTUKE. 
The  Calendar  of  Guriieniiig  operations  has  appeared, 
complete.  In  the  12  parts  of  the  ENOLtSHWoMAN  a 
DoMrjiTin  Magazine,  New  Sertes,  and  we  think  It 
iiiiiici  essary  to  repeat  that  feature  when  It  would 

lie  little  else  than  a  duplicate _ Mrs.  Maskeltnr 

Farinooon  — The  Prizes  to  be  given  sway  this 
year  to  the  subscribers  to  the  EnglishwuMan's 
IioMKirric  Magazine  are  5ii0  Engravings,  pub- 
llshed  at  a  giimea  each.  What  the  Prizes  will 
be  next  year  wo  have  not  yet  d  termlned.  — 
T.  Monks.  We  gave  tho  page  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents"  in  a  recent  numlicrof  tlieENOLisn- 
woman's  Domf.stio  Magazine  because  our  isirre- 
spoiideure  had  iiiercasisl  to  such  foriiiidahle  d  nieii- 
slons.  We  eiin,  however,  never  answer  all  the 
queries  submlitcJ  to  ns,  and  are  compelled  to  make 
selections— for  the  most  part  giving  preference  to 
questions  of  general  iitiliiy. 

CiiNTRINEIIONS  ItKaPECTFULLT  DECLINED.  — “  Wild 

Flowers;"  “tin  a  Curl  of  liahv's  Hair;"  “A  Change 
III  Life;"  “Self-Love;"  "A  .Shadow  of  the  Past;'* 
“  Evening.” 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Covert  for  Vols.  I.  and  II .  of  the  ENGLisiisroMAir'i 
DoMZtTiG  MAoaziNZ  (New  Series),  with  title-page, 
prelaee.  Index,  envelope  for  holding  the  paturn 
sheeta,  Berlin  pattonii,  &c.,  and  directions  for  bind¬ 
ing,  art  now  resdy  prlec  la  each  Sent  free  by 
pi«t  to  am  ad'lrvea  on  receipt  of  12  p  stage  stamps. 

The  Title  page,  I'n  f  irs,  and  liidsi  to  each 
voliiiiia  may  be  lia<l  lor  Id.,  |sm|  true,  2il. 

Volume  I.  of  the  Enolisiiwomah'i  DnMuane 
Msoaiini  elegeiiily  biainil  In  green  and  gold,  la 
now  ready,  with  the  six  Cehaired  Berlin  aixl  ii'ber 
I’aitsnia  and  I'je  |ie-lgnt  fttr  Embmldery  and  other 
Nssdlenark.  Piloa  5s.,  free  by  peal  on  rocMpt  of 
postsee-stampa  for  this  awnninL 

Vnlaaa  II  ,  u'lllbrea  with  Volwms  I ,  new  ready, 
pHea  la. 

I  Mr  anbasrlberw  ere  napittfellr  Ineltad  la  glee 
Ibsir  Mdeea  a*  loi'w  In  I  leir  Kuiksaliaei  i«r  the 
rsgelar  ewpply  af  IM  Neaibars  a(  Ihl'  Megwlles 
M  ea  le  be  leelem  In  reealee  lbe«  ee  ewin  aa  jMfr- 
llabad,  eHb  Nie  ra-bkia  PMsa  a*d  Marita  weal 
Mart  PeHeriM  saieyMb  Um  rwMtsM'  Imggleg  la 
anMfS  Ibal  M  seenni  gear— lei  IM  aagfrig  af  IM 
PaMaa  PiseeaeadOslaarad  fratUa  Panaaaa  >  ipaai 

Uadaa,  tad,  llraed.  «  t- 
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There  remaiu,  now,  “  the  children  of  ricions 
ptrenU,”  who,  it  is  said,  attend  the  Da}'  Ka(y;ed 
Sebooh.  Ihis  Mr.  Cumin  doubts;  Hrst,  be- 
CMse  be  d'  cs  nut  believe  children  will  go  to 
Kheul  in  that  class,  any  mure  than  in  other 
(tutes,  unless  till jr  his  luieid  t)}  Ihfir  jiarvlils 
Uil(s— and  thiit  iaw'bat  the  iiarenti  an*  aasuinej 
sol  to  do — and,  M<ooiiilly,  becauae  be  baa  nut 
fvBud,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  aneh  children  lAi 
iltrnd  in  any  number.  ''.l/)rr  >/iVi>/ra/  Im/uiry,” 
■an  Mr.  Cumin,  "  /  A<ir  auf  Arm  <i/4s  tu  JtM'l  | 
a  mgk  can  hJ' It  ihihi  rrt  liiiatatljrt>mric  ,ur 
fTfnatnt  j'lim  jalliaii  inta  ccimi,  hf  mrirti/  I 
altni'liitj  a  iHig  /■'ii./yei/  thSiiut,"  It  mar  bo  , 
Italy  sa'd,  In  n'|dr,  that  thi'  ntults  wIikIi  i 
Kifjrd  licb'MiU,  ill  e-nmiion  with  other  mural 
KracMi,  are  iui>|N.aril  to  yield,  an>  not  of  the  ' 
ditraeter  whieh  ran  always  lia  luund  on 
"dtlicent  ini|iiiry,'*  and  yet  miy  be  moat  real  ! 
aad  true. 

Ob  the  whole,  Mr.  Cumin  concludes  that 
tkeu(^h  lta<;;ed  S  IhhiIs,  as  an|i|drmrntary  in- 
Mitutwns  hare  d  >no  ((nod,  yet  that,  tboucli 
they  mar  have  claims  u|Mn  the  purses  of  too 
ch^tabie,  they  lutve  none  iiiiou  the  purse  of 
the  State,  lie  is  of  opinion  that  the  .State  has 
BO  rixht  to  pay  a  |>euny  towards  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  “Arabs"  projier  till  it  baa  done  its  duty 
to  its  own  out-door  pauper  eh.ldren.  An  Act 
«f  i’arliament  enables  guardians  to  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  out-door  pauper  rhildn'n.  Let 
them  do  it;  there  will  then  still  remain  a  largo 
margin  for  charitable  elTort  in  regard  to  other 
children.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  moral 
weight  and  impressiveness  of  the  llagged 
School  is  damaged  by  the  receipt  of  Govern¬ 
ment  aid.  It  IS  a  voluntary  affair;  and  bo 
thinks  that  anything  which  tends  to  make  it 
more  a  paid  machine,  and  less  a  projection  of 
personal  will  and  goodness,  tends  proportion¬ 
ately  to  impair  its  efficiency. 

In  all  'this  there  is,  on  the  surface,  much 
error.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  shown  that 
the  dangers  to  the  iState  from  the  ou/ei'  circle 
of  neglected  children  are  greater  than  those 
from  the  out-door  paupers,  it  would  be  the 
clear  duty  of  the  iState  to  look  after  the  outer¬ 
most  children  first  of  all,  not  to  say  the  clear 
secewiVu  of  the  State.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  the  best  moral  results  of  liagged  School 
tOMhing  must  often  be  very  intangible.  How 
is  it  possible  to  prove  that  any  boy  has  been 
saved  from  crime  by  what  he  Icamt  at 
Kbool  ? 

We  will  defer,  however,  to  another  occasion, 
s^  full  examination  of  the  out-come  of  Mr. 
Oamin's  book,  and  commend  it,  and  the  whole 
subject,  with  its  illustrative  documents,  to  the 
clear-headed  and  kind-hearted  Knglishwomcn 
who  read  our  Magazine,  and  love  their  country 
and  their  kind. 

We  cannot  forbe.ar  remarking  meanwhile  that 
Mr.  Cumin  is  singularly  “ou?’  in  some  of  his 
facts.  He  says,  very  amusingly — “  In  the 
Nonconformist  Sunday  Schools  there  seemed  to 
be  scarcely  any  dogmatic  teaching.  Certainly, 
the  only  kind  of  rormula  which  1  found  used 


was  the  Baptist  Catechism,  besides  which  there 
were  hymn-books,  and  the  publications  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  aff"rd- 
ing  hints  to  the  teacher  in  his  exposition.  The 
mode  in  which  instruction  is  communicated  is 
by  each  vuluuuu}  leiu  lur  Mating  hi.ii  oi  her 
self  in  the  centre  of  ten  or  twel.e  scholars.  I 
have  now  and  then  been  iiermitted  In  hear  tbs 
trhulsrx  read ;  but  I  have  never  sur«ee<led,  in 
any  cose.  In  hearing  what  Is  railed  the  Appll- 
csiion  ol  the  ^irtion  ol  hcriptnre  svietled  tor 
e\|aiaitton.  Clergymen,  of  I'ourae,  I  have  heard 
give  what  Is  railed  a  llible  leseon,  bnt  ihls 
IS  enniewhal  different  Iroin  llie  Appllration." 
'Ilila  la  writing  from  the  niileide  with  a  ven« 
geanre !  The  tort  is  alinoet  the  whole  of  the 
lew  hing  in  Nom-onlormiet  Sunday  .Schools  is 
dogmatiri  and  there  la  not,  in  all  the  world,  a 
cviinpilaliun  more  lull  of  dogma  than  that  litllo 
pink  roan  livmn-tHMik  out  of  which  the  rhij- 
dren  sing.  If  Mr.  Cumin  had  looked  into  it 
he  could  not  have  escaped  a  dogma  or  two  on 
every  pegs.  Kor  iiwlance : — 

“  There  Is  a  dreadful  hell. 

With  errrtaMaa  pallia. 

Where  ainnere  muel  with  devlla  dwelt, 

In  doraneoe,  lire,  and  chalna" 

Need  we  aay  that  the  eternity  of  future  puniih- 
ment  la  a  moot  point  in  the  Kslablished 
Church,  and  among  Independents  (“  orthodox" 
Xonconfonniets),  as  well  os  among  Uiiitoriana  ? 
Take  another  example : — 

“  The  praises  of  my  tongne 
I  offer  to  the  Lord, 

That  1  was  taught  and  learnt  so  young 
To  read  his  holy  word — 

That  I  was  taught  to  know 
The  danger  1  was  In, 

Jlf  nature  and  by  practice  too 
A  wretched  slave  to  sin." 

Here  is  the  very  essence  of  Calvinism  in  two 
words.  As  for  the  “  application,”  if  Mr.  Cumin 
had  ever  heard  it,  he  would  have  gathered  what 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of — that  in  all 
their  educational  processes,  Dissenters  as  well 
as  what  are  called  Evangelical  church-people, 
start  with  the  idea— to  which  all  suWqocnt 
proceedings  are  accommodated — that  a  human 
being  can  do  no  good  thing,  and  cannot  escape 
hell-fire,  unless  it  undergo<-s  a  “change” — it 
must  be  “convinced  of  sin’’— i.«.,  persu.aded 
that  it  deserves  to  go  to  hell,  as  soon  as  it 
knows  right  from  wrong;  and  then  must 
either  be  driven  by  the  “  terrors  of  the  law,” 
or  “  drawn"  by  the  tender  mercies  of  Gcd,  to 
“  fly  to  the  Cross” — to  “  wash  in  the  blood  of 
Christ” — and  to  “cast  in  its  lot"  with  “the 
people  of  God.”  This  being  the  bulk  of  what 
children  are  taught  in  Nonconformist  .Sunday 
Schools,  it  does  seem  a  little  startling  to  hear 
that  they  have  “scarcely  any  dogmatic  teach¬ 
ing;”  and  we  advise  Mr.  Cumin  to  drop  into 
some  such  sehool  in  disguise  some  Sundsy 
afternoon  about  half-past  three,  and  hear  what 
is  called  the  “Address,”  as  well  as  to  look 
into,  as  well  as  over,  the  publications  of  the 
Union. 
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ceiving  ont-clnor  relief.  Of  those  2S8,424 
there  were  120,704  who  were  dependent  on 
widows;  orphans,  or  deserted;  6,070 

the  chil'reii  of  jiersons  in  caol;  and  :t,0!>7 
illecitim-ite.  CerUinljr,  as  >Ir.  Cnniin  wivs, 
liniimii  Lir.tloi:'5  eannol  be  iif^'iiete'i 
with  impniiltr;  whether  tlier  are,  or  are  not 
as  b«  calls  them  (assuinine  the  settlement  of  u 
moot  point  I.  the  rhildren  of  f  he  .*»f  sle.  llow- 
errr,  iht  pith  of  .^lr.  Cumin's  ls>>k,  in  S4i  far 
a^  It  coneere.s  ItasK'sl  Ashools,  lits  here: —  j 
Ksesel  .VhooU  hate  done  asi'tieihinei  hut,  i 
until  etfeetuat  meaiia  are  das  ised  anil  res<irted 
to  for  the  pur|Hise  of  eleralinit  th*  rondition  of  | 
pauper  sl■l.d^'n,  h-ith  in  th*  workhoiiss  an i  , 
out  oi  ib>  Workhouse,  no  |>*niisnent  liimmuiion 
in  lusends  i  rimr  U  I"  tw  hmkrd  l"r.  | 

In  ealrndinK  his  ini|iiirirs  l•es•nl‘l  Ksi;ce<l  | 
ttch'Miis,  >lr.  Cumin  elsles  that  he  endeavoured  i 
to  dtvids  ths  population  into  live  elaaset,  | 
CIswi  I.— Cninpoasd  of  independent  labouring  ' 
people,  eariiiiio  wa^'ea,  wb'oe  rhildren  are  edu-  i 
caird  in  ths  ordinartr  strek-dar  National  and  ' 
Mriliah  N-hoids,  lor  a  ^>enn]r  ir  two|ience  a  , 
week.  CUas  II.— The  m-door  pan|H-is,  who  I 
ar«  eJucaletl  in  ths  workhouse-scho'd,  of  rourre  ' 
at  ths  publie  ea|>riiae.  Class  Ml. — Virions  | 
paienls  who  are  not  eo  ;i«or  aa  to  lie  entitled 
to  rlaim  workbouae  rrhrl,  their  ehildriii  brinK 
either  tan^bt  in  KscRed  Nihools,  nr  ninniiiK 
ths  streeta  iintaiiKht.  Claaa  I V.— Coiiaistiiift 
of  out-door  paiipera,  whoso  children  are  ritlier 
editraled  at  tlie  ordinary  ]>ay  sehooLi,  or  in 
Uarp'd  iM-hnoIa,  or  nowhere  at  all.  Class  V. — 
Children  who  havo  been  convicted  of  some 
offence  BKiinst  the  law,  and  bnve  been  sent  to 
some  Krfoniistory  to  be  odnestrd  and  cared 
for.  This  is  Mr.  Cumin's  division  of  classes 
■moni;  whom  Isy  hia  luburinua  dulT. 

Sprakinn  with  reference  to  the  independent 
poor,  Mr.  Cumin  is  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  “the  rich  have  no  right  to  demoralise 
their  poorer  brethren  by  aiding  those  who  can 
•id  tbemi elves.  “If,’’  he  continues,  “experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  some  men  or  women,  in  a 
humble  rank  of  life,  can  afford  to  provide  their 
children  with  decent  clothing  and  a  gooil  edu¬ 
cation,”  the  rich  arc  committing  an  offence 
against  public  morals  if  they  “supply  such 
wants  to  other  men  and  women  in  the  same 
rank  of  life,  who  prefer  to  spend  their  wages 
in  the  gin-shop.”  That  “  there  is  no  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
work-i>euple  of  this  country  to  contribute 
towards  the  exjiense  of  their  children's 
education,”  is  wliat  we  all  knew  before, 
though  we  are  glad  to  have  it  confirmed  by 
a  Government  Inspector’s  figures — figures  be¬ 
ing  nearly  all  that  official  machinery  can  pro¬ 
duce.  It  seems,  then,  that  out  of  CU6.388/., 
the  income  of  a  certiun  number  of  schools,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  no  le.^s  a 
sum  than  302,7317.  was  last  year  “contributed 
in  the  form  of  school-ponce,  out  of  tho  pockets 
of  the  ]iarcats.”  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Cumin  is 
of  opinion  that  “no  encouragement  to  send 
children  to  gratuitous  schools  should  be  given 
to  parents  who  can  afford  to  scud  them  to  pay 
schools.” 

Our  Government  Inspector  then  goes  on  to 
Mk,  “  Where  are  the  parents  who  cnimot  afford 


'  to  pay  the  school  fee?  ’  and,  putting  a  siniilir 
i  question  in  another  shape.  *•  Where  are  tlu 
I  chihlreii  who  are  inadmi.-aihiu  to  the  ordiain 
week-day  itiitish  or  National  t^-hool?"  Jlr, 

'  Cumin  ca.i  haiilly  liiiil  them,  exrrpt  in  a  elan 
for  wii'Mi  :i'  (oiiiss  (oovisie'i  siiouict  bo  malt  > 
I  hv  the  ^,-at.',  without  regard  to  llagged  .VIiMit, 

I  \Ve  licar  a  ‘^rrat  deal  alsmt  the  .Waha  of  Ua 
alri-elo,  itayv  .Mr,  Cumiii'  ulxo.i  an  Un4r|at4 
rhisa  of  r'dliinoi,  fur  whom  /•reN/iVir  clviau  m 
made  a  claav  whom.  It  iv  a  siiiiiej,  nnenluMv 
ni.ielitiH  i  i  I  III  reach.  It'd  lint  ■-**■*  q — tj  i 
there  ar‘',  »»\»  Mr.  I'liinm,  no  one  em  Jrara 
iwi'  ahoiiM  jhink  n"l,  indeed  I  a  goal  mm 
"  i.oing  V  igab<  njs  !■  I>e  loii'ol  .n  ilie 
•trre'a  II  <1  alleys  <.|  all  gre  d  i  lli-a, '  to  ahkk 
w<'  l-i  g  I  I  ailil.  ai'i)  ill  Itie  tronl  ati<  da  af  tki 
•  iim.  Hid,  nod  limes  unr  ant  Iht,  I  hi  re  is 
tiling  mysterious  about  lliein,  an  I  Iheir  tri|is 
and  liistorv  ire  well  known.  Tie- '* .Vrahsff 
Ihu  atm  la,'’  iirnirihiig  to  Mr.  Cuiiiiii,  Mos||t 
one  id  tline  ilaaees-  they  are  the  childrraif 
uiit-diMir  paupers;  they  an-  the  rhildret 
vieiviia,  generally  drunken,  piirrida;  or  Ikry 
are  orphaiii,  or  drai-rt'd  children,  prowlii^ 
about  to  gain  a  livelihood.  To'iiiiet  the  raw 
Id  these  eliddriMi,  iio'liing  hna  lieen  deviard  kal 
the  I  lay  and  Kvening  h'aggml  .Srhoula,  Tt 
the-e  collie,  heyond  iloulit.a  ttmill  pmporlkmff 
tile  •*  Arabs.”  Tlie  Kicniiig  llagged  ^-boeltii 
ptiiienlar  have  .Mr.  Cumin's  approval.  Hot  W 
the  It.iv  ll.igged  SchiMila  eome  hirge  niimbmff 
the  cliildreii  of  pan  Ida  w'hii  would  send  tbM 
to  |i.iy  sehiiuls  if  no  ll.igged  tvehiNils  existed— 
this  being  espeeially  tlie  case  with  regard  to  tin 
“infants.”  Neither  in  dniaa  nor  in  inannwi, 
.according  to  Mr.  Ciiinin,  do  many  of  the  attea- 
•laida  at  the  l).ay  llagged  Schools  differ  from 
the  cliildreii  in  ordinary  liritisli  and  Natknul 
NchiMils,  notwithstanding  the  cffi  rts  which  iro 
made  in  some  Hugged  .Schools  to  shut  out  chil¬ 
dren  that  do  nut  come  prupuly  within  thdr 
scope. 

As  to  ont-door  pauper  children,  Mr.  Cninin 
found  them  to  lie  almut  lialf  the  wiio'e  number 
of  the  children  in  Hugged  Schools.  These,  tw 
thinks,  arc  the  “  Childreu  of  the  State,"  imi 
“  entitled  to  be  educated,  for  the  same  reason  ti 
they  are  entitled  to  their  daily  bre.ad.”  And 
the  reports  of  poor-law  officers  confirm  the  id« 
th.at,  of  these  out-donr  pauper  children,  morr 
than  lilO.dOO  are  on  the  streets.  'Ihererttfdy 
is,  in  Mr.  Cumin's  opinion,  very  simple — “Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  the  relieving  officers, 
and  many  other.s,  if  the  grant  of  ont-ooor  relief 
was  made  to  depend  on  the  child  attending 
j  school,  every  out-donr  pauper  child  might  be 
i  educated.  In  tl'.c  lew  parishes  where  the  prac¬ 
tice  obtains,  it  answers  admirably.  .  ■  •  Ac- 
1  curding  to  the  pro|M)saI,  the  scnool-fee  would 
be  paid  in  additinn  to  the  ordinary  relief.  .  • 

111  every  large  town  the  children  of  the  out¬ 
door  paupers  furnish  the  majority  of  recruits  to 
the  ranks  of  the  iirofligatc.  So  long  as  they 
continue  chargeable  to  the  parish  let  them  hi 
compelled  to  go  to  some  school  or  place  of 
diKipline.  If  the  ordinary  parochial  nr  British 
Schools  will  take  them,  let  them  to  there;  if 
not,  let  them  be  sent,  as  in  Manchester,  to  a 
s|iecial  school  provided  by  the  guardians  for  the 
purpose.” 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


The  fine  weather,  which  seems  to  have  set 
in  for  some  time,  encourages  our  dressmakers 
and  milliners  to  keep  producing  their  channing 
summer  toilets,  consisting  of  grenadine,  bartge, 
muslin  dresses,  and  the  innumerable  light  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  so  suitable  for  the  warm 
weather.  Great  preparations  are  also  being 
made  for  sea-side  toilets,  as  nearly  everybody 
is  thinking  of  leaving  town.  Many  iinjiortant 
weddings  have  taken  place  ;  and  these,  of 
course,  have  necessitated  the  production  of 
many  elegant  trousseaux. 

A  very  jiretty  toilet  wo  saw  prepared  for  an 
elegant  young  lady  going  to  the  sea-side  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  white  muslin  dress,  with  three 
narrow  flounces  at  the  bottom,  the  flounces 
being  embroidered  and  scalloped  at  the  edges. 
A  pufiing  of  muslin,  with  pink  ribbon  run  in, 
was  put  between  each  flounce,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  heading.  The  body  was  made  high, 
with  a  low  lining ;  and  the  sleeves,  which  were 
verv  large,  were  finished  off  at  the  top  with  a 
pu&ng  of  muslin  over  pink,  and  a  frill  of  em¬ 
broidery  to  m.atch  the  flounces  on  the  skirt. 
The  mantle  was  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  and  trimmed  with  puffings  and  em¬ 
broidery.  This  elegant  but  simple  toilet, 
which  would  be  very  suitable  for  a  pic-nic  or 
was  completed  by  a  rice-straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  rosebuds  and  leaves. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Empress  at  Fon- 
tunebleau,  she,  and  some  of  the  ladies  who 
accompanied  her,  adopted  some  very  pretty  and 
original  fancy  costumes.  They  wore  their  dresses 
looped  up  over  striped  silk  petticoats  of  very 
bright  colours,  with  leather  gaiters,  and  small 
tumed-up  white  straw  hats,  with  black  and 
white  rosettes,  or  tufts.  One  of  the  ladies  wore 
a  sailor’s  costume,  consisting  of  a  small  straw 
hat  with  a  straight  brim,  and  a  jacket  em¬ 
broidered  with  anchors. 

A  bride’s  dress  we  noticed  the  other  day  was 
made  of  white  moire  antique,  with  one  deep 
lace  flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  looped 
up  on  each  side  with  bows  of  white  ribtwn. 
T  bis  dress  was  made  with  two  bndies ;  the  low 
one  with  a  bertbe  made  of  puffings  of  tulle 
mixed  with  ribbon  ;  and  the  high  one  trimmed 
with  a  broad  lace  to  match  that  on  the  skirt. 

Another  bride’s  dress,  very  elegant,  but 
much  more  simple  than  this,  was  composed 
of  very  clear  white  muslin,  with  nine  very 
narrow  flounces  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
each  flounce  having  a  heading,  and  trimmed  at 
the  top  and  bottom  with  narrow  Valenciennes 
lace.  The  body  was  low,  and  covered  with  a 
little  pointed  pelerine,  formed  of  puffings  of 
muslin  between  lace  insertion;  the  sleeves  were 
puffed  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  and  the 
cuff  was  formed  of  a  puffing  between  two  pieces 
of  insertion. 

We  will  now  enumerate  a  few  of  the  dresses 
which  formed  part  of  the  trousseaux  of  these 
brides : — 

A  light  blue  dress,  with  six  flounces  at  the 


bottom  of  the  skirt ;  three  of  them  beinf  con¬ 
tinued  up  the  front,  apron  fashion,  as  far  u 
the  waist.  The  body  low,  and  made  with  a 
berthe  composed  of  rows  of  white  lace  and 
ruches  of  blue  silk  placed  alternately. 

A  Magenta  silk,  brocaded  in  black,  made  with 
a  broad  sash,  embroidered  to  correspond. 

A  grey  silk  dress,  made  with  a  flounce 
running  up  on  every  seam  between  tk 
breadths. 

Another  grey  silk  dress,  made  with  a  very 
full  skirt,  and  a  demi-train  behind,  had  one 
pinked  flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and 
over  the  flounce  a  band  of  blue  silk  carded  on 
both  sides.  A  little  distance  above  thit, 
another  band  of  silk  was  put  on  in  large  paints; 
and  above  the  silk  again  was  a  very  narrow 
grev  silk  flounce.  The  sleeves  were  trimmed 
with  bands  of  blue,  and  narrow  grey  silk  frills; 
and  the  body  was  made  open  in  the  front,  with 
blue  lappels. 

A  violet-coloured  silk  dress,  which  was  also 
made  with  two  bndies,  had  a  deep  black  lace 
flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  beaded  by 
a  lace  ruche ;  and  the  high  body,  open  in  the 
front  with  lappels,  was  trimmed  with  ruches  of 
lace,  as  also  were  the  sleeves. 

For  an  evening  dress,  the  low  body  wu 
trimmed  with  black  lace  and  ruches  of  violet- 
coloured  silk ;  and  over  the  skirt  a  black  lace 
tunic  was  to  be  worn,  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  flounce;  the  tunic,  of  course,  made  of  the 
same  lace  as  the  flounce.  This  dress  would  be 
extremely  stylish  made  in  Napoleon  blue  silk, 
and  trimmed  with  white  instead  of  black  lace, 

A  pale  green  silk  ball  dress  was  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  three  puffings  of 
tarlatane,  and  at  the  top  of  these  a  row  of 
white  Maltese  lacc,  then  two  more  puffings, 
and  again  another  row  of  lace  put  on  in  points, 
the  lace  headed  by  anotlicr  puffiugof  tarlataoe. 
This  akirt  looks  remarkably  well  iii  any  coloor, 
and  is  very  easily  made. 

A  pink  and  white  checked  barige  dress  was 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  three  nawow 
fluted  flounces  bound  with  pink  silk ;  the  body 
w.as  low,  and  was  worn  with  n^fichu  to  match, 
trimmed  with  two  narrow  frills  at  the  bottom. 
This  style  of  dress  would  answer  two  purposes— 
it  would  be  suitable  for  a  walking  dress  with 
the./fcAtt  or  pelerine,  and  for  evening  wear 
with  the  low  body  trimmed  with  a  pretty 
berthe. 

A  speckled  black  and  white  harego  was  orna¬ 
mented  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a  broad 
pleating  of  black  silk  placed  just  above  the 
hem.  The  body  was  open,  and  made  with 
lappels,  which  were  trimmed  all  round  with 
narrow  lacc  and  black  buttons. 

Amongst  some/mjen'e  prepared  forainarriags 
trousseau,  we  noticed  some  articles  made  in  tuc 
neatest  and  most  finished  manner.  A  white  muslin 
wrapper  was  trimmed  up  the  front  with  a  broad 
band  of  insertion  on  each  side,  and  was  made 
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with  a  small  lace  collar  and  very  large  sleeves. 
Another  was  made  with  a  trimming  up  the 
front  of  insertion  and  small  tucks,  phiced  alter- 
naUlv,  and  a  piece  of  work  on  eacU  side  of  tlie 
insertion.  I'liis  wrapper  was  made  with  closed 
sleeves,  with  a  narrow  wristband  and  turned- 
back  aulV  in  embroidery. 

Dkkssks  of  white  jiiqui;  continue  to  be  worn 
mare  than  any  otlier  material  for  niijliiji  costume. 
They  are  very  suitable  for  tlie  country  or  sea- 
lije,  and  are  generally  made  with  Zouave 
jackets  and  waistcoats  of  the  same  mateiial  as 
the  dress.  These  dresses  are  also  worn 

braided  in  white  or  black,  some  being  designed 
on  each  side  of  the  skirt  to  imitate  an  aumu- 
nihe,  or  pouch,  which  has  lately  been  so 
fashionable.  These  garments  are  also  designed 
for  hraiding  in  medallions,  which  have  a  very 
good  effect  done  in  black  braid. 

Amongst  the  Petticoats  for  a  trousseau 
we  noticed  a  very  pretty  one  made  of  very  tine 
Swiss  canbric,  and  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with 
two  deep  frills  of  plain  cambric  scalloped  at  the 
edges;  these  frills,  when  the  petticoat  is  washed, 
ihould,  of  course,  be  gauffered ;  and  the  garment 
might  be  made  more  elaborate  by  having  a 
series  of  very  narrow  tucks  over  the  gauffered 
frills. 

We  alsoremarkcd  some  very  pretty  CitKM  ises, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  insertion;  petticoat 
bodies  very  elaborately  trimmed;  and  night¬ 
dresses,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  made  with 
tnmed-back  cuffs,  and  just  sufficiently  large 
for  the  hand  to  slip  through,  so  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  buttons  and  button- holes. 

CiiKMisKTTKS,  whlch  are  now  so  much  worn 
with  open  bodies,  are  made  in  muslin,  cm- 
I  broidered  puffed  net,  mixed  with  narrow  inser¬ 
tion,  and  very  narrow  black  ribbon  velvet. 

CotLAits  and  Sleeves  for  dressy  wear  are 
now  being  made  in  the  must  cliarmin^  manner, 
with  lace  and  muslin  insertion  mixed,  and 
edged  with  lace.  Narrow  ribbon  velvet,  both 
coloured  and  black,  is  introduced  in  most  of 
these  collars  and  sleeves.  The  latter  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  with  a  pointed  cuff  of  lace  and  in- 
lenion,  with  two  full  net  puffs  placed  above 
the  cuff,  with  loops  of  very  narrow  velvet 
placed  at  intervals  over  the  puffings. 

The  little  Fichus  and  Pelekines,  which 
ire  80  useful,  as  they  make  so  much  variety  in 
dress,  still  continue  in  great  favour,  and  are 
particularly  comfortable  wear  for  the  warm 
weather. 

The  favourite  shape  for  Hats  seems  to  bo 
that  with  a  turned- down  brim,  altliuugb  many 
may  be  seen  with  the  broad  tumed-iip  brim  in 
front,  and  with  a  long  point  beliind.  White 
straw  are  more  generally  worn  than  coloured 
ones,  and  are  trimmed  with  hi  ick  velvet  and 
white  feathers.  For  very  stylish  wear,  Tuscan 
hats,  trimmed  with  artilicial  wild  flowers,  have 
appeared ;  but  these,  we  need  scarcely  say,  re¬ 
quire  a  very  dressy  toilet,  or  they  would'  look 
absurd. 

Mantles  and  Cloaks  of  very  light  summer 
doth  are  the  favourite  garments  lor  the  sea- 
dde  I  many  are  also  made  in  a  silky  kind  of 


alpaca — a  very  nice  material  for  wear,  as  it  is 
unaffected  by  rain,  and  does  not  crease  or 
tumble.  For  these  reasons  it  is  admirably  suited 
for  travelling  dresses  and  cloaks.  Muslin 
mantles  and  shawls,  trimmed  with  inserlion 
and  very  narrow  gauffered  frills,  have  had  a 
great  success  during  the  very  warm  weather; 
and  white  grenadine  shawls,  trimmed  with 
black  lacc,  and  black  lace  sq^uares,  have  been 
very  universal — particularly  the  latter,  as  they 
are  suitable  for  simple  or  dressy  toilets.  Soino 
very  elegant  evening  cloaks  are  being  made  in 
white  grenadine  and  white  cacheinire,  or  very 
hue  French  merino,  and  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  and  block  lace. 

We  will  notice  one  or  two  which  our  readers 
may  easily  make  at  home  from  the  doscri]ition, 
provided  they  get  a  good  pattern  to  cut  them 
out  from. 

One  of  white  grenadine  w.'ks  bound  at  the 
edges  with  ribbon  velvet,  trimmed  with  six 
rows  of  narrow  black  velvet,  over  these  a  broad 
piece  of  black  lace,  and  again  six  rows  of 
velvet;  the  effect  of  this  tnimning  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  elegsnt. 

Another,  more  simple,  was  made  in  the 
burnous  shape,  of  white  cachemire  or  greua- 
dioe,  bouud  with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed 
with  three  rows  of  narrow  black  lace,  and  three 
rows  of  narrow  black  velvet,  placed  alter¬ 
nately. 

The  “  Colleen  Bawu”  cloak,  which  is  made 
with  a  large  cape  caught  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  back  with  two  large  rosettes,  is  also  very 
pretty,  composed  of  white  grenadine.  We 
noticed  one  of  these,  very  simple,  but  very 
pretty ;  it  was  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  o’f 
the  binding,  wliich  was  of  black  velvet,  and 
the  only  trimming  behind  consisted  of  two 
large  full  velvet  rosettes. 

Small  silk  Ckavats,  embroidered  at  the 
ends,  and  trimmed  with  lace,  are  much  in 
favour  for  the  small  stand-up  collars ;  Wrist¬ 
lets,  made  of  ribbon  to  match  the  colour  of  the 
dress  with  which  they  are  worn,  are  also  very 
generally  udoiited.  These  are  trimmed  with 
lacc.  The  Medici  cointure,  made  of  black 
velvet,  and  pointed  behind  and  before,  may  be 
seen  in  all  our  first  west-end  houses ;  and,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  new,  appears  to  be  as  great  a 
favourite  as  ever.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  rather  economical,  as  it  may  be  worn 
with  any  coloured  dress,  and  with  all  kinds  of 
inateriul. 

The  little  straw  Fans,  mixed  with  riblion  in 
a  variety  of  colours,  are  now  much  used;  and, 
in  the  hands  of  a  graceful  young  lady,  have  a 
very  charming  effect.  The  silk,  or  material 
with  which  tue  straw  is  mixed,  should  either 
contrast  prettily,  or  be  of  the  same  shade  as 
the  dress  with  which  it  is  worn.  Jlr.  Kimmel, 
of  the  Strand,  London,  has  a  largo  assortment 
of  these  fans,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a 
very  cheap  rate — I'rom  Is. ;  so  that  a  pretty  and 
useful  little  article  may  be  obtained  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost. 

_Gimi>  is  now  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
trimmings  for  dresses,  and  is  manufactured  in 
a  variety  cf  designs  and  ctloui’s,  A  novelty  in 
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this  way  has  jast  appeared,  consisting  of  silk 
hnttons,  edged  with  Vandykes  of  narrow  chain 
gimp;  the  buttons  being  held  together  as  a 
trimming  by  a  small  gimp  chain  connecting 
one  with  the  other.  The  buttons  may  be  made 
in  any  coloured  silk  to  match  that  ot  the  dress 
which  it  is  intended  to  trim.  We  can  i-ocom- 
mend  it  as  being  very  light  and  pretty ;  and  it 
is  suitable  for  mantles  as  well  as  dresses.  It 
may  be  purchased  of  Jlr.  Hill,  121,  Oxford- 
street,  who  has  just  brought  out  tliis  novelty. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PLATE. 

1.  Toilettb  Harillke. — The  bonnet  is 
made  of  white  embroidered  tulle,  drawn  in  the 
front,  and  with  a  plain  crown ;  the  curtain  is 
made  of  tulle,  over  stiff  net,  and  is  covered  at 
the  bottom  with  a  row  of  black  lace.  The 
bonnet  is  trimmed  at  the  top  with  a  bow  of 
cerise  ribbon,  in  which  two  ostrich  fc.athers  are 
fastened — one  falling  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  left.  The  bandeau  is  composed  of 
cerise  flowers,  to  match  the  ribbon  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  the  strings  are  of  broad  white  ribbon. 
In  this  toilet  both  the  dress  and  shawl  are  made  of 
the  same  material,  grey  and  white  chin4  grena¬ 
dine.  The  body  of  the  dress  is  made  open 
in  the  front,  trimmed  with  a  black  silk  ruche 
and  a  white  silk  ruche,  tinisbed  off  with  a  piece 
of  broad  lace.  With  this  body  a  net  or  emoroi- 
dered  muslin  chemisette,  made  with  a  narrow 
collar,  should  be  worn.  The  waistband  is  of 
black  silk,  with  a  black  and  white  bow  in  the 
centre.  The  sleeve  consists  of  one  large  puli', 
and  is  finished  off'  :it  the  bottom  with  two 
ruches,  one  black  and  ono  white,  which  are 
made  just  large  enough  for  the  hand  to  sUp 
througn.  The  skirt  is  very  pretty,  and  is 
trimmed  with  two  ntches  (black  and  white), 
forming  a  heading  to  the  black  luce  flounce; 
whilst  below  the  lace  four  black  and  white 
ruches,  placed  alternately,  make  a  pretty  finish 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  this  skirt  should  be  gored,  to  throw  it 
out  at  the  bottom,  and  make  it  hang  grace¬ 
fully. 

2.  Travki.i.ino  Dukss. — The  bat  is  of  fine 
white  straw,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  large  black 
velvet  bow  in  front,  and  w  ith  a  black  and  white 
feather  on  each  side.  Thu  dress  and  cloak  are 
made  of  the  same  material — light  brown  or 
drab  alpaca — and  trimmed  with  dark  brown 
ribbon,  or  bands  of  brown  silk.  A  small  green 
cravat  should  be  worn  with  this  dress,  and  a 
plain  stitched  stand-up  collar.  A  broad  band 
of  brown  silk  might  be  put  on  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  which  would  make  a  pretty  finish 
to  it.  The  material  of  which  the  dre  -s  is  coin- 
]>osed  is  a  kind  of  superior  silky  alpaca.  It 
shinos  in  the  sun  witu  a  lustre  like  that  of 
shot-silk. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PATTERN  FOR  A  BEAD  MAT. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  fancy  table-mats 
of  all  kiuds  are  in  great  reqursition  when 
flowers  are  plentiful,  and  our  readers  are  deco- 
rAting  their  vcomi  with  these  cb-'ice  produc¬ 


tions  of  Nature.  Of  course  something  is  _ 
quired  on  which  to  stand  the  vase  that  conti^  | 
them,  to  prevent  the  table  or  table-cover  fiea  ' 
being  soiled  or  spoilt  with  the  water,  whit^ 
sometimes  runs  over,  and  also  to  catch  as* 
stray  damp  leaves  that  may  fall  from  tbs 
flowers. 

The  mat  we  have  had  designed  for  tUi 
month's  number  of  our  Magazine  loolu  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  when  finished,  and  has  tk« 
advantages  of  being  quickly  made,  being  nsy 
durable,  and  not  easily  soiM. 

To  make  the  mat: — Procure  a  piece  e( 
medium-sized  canvas,  a  quarter  of  a  yng 
square,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  draw  a  cirolt 
three  inches  in  diameter;  round  this  cirels 
draw  seven  more  circles,  with  a  distance  ef  ^ 
quarter  of  an  inch  between  each ;  and  then  ««• 
these  circles  with  a  series  of  lines  radiating  frotf' 
the  centre,  the  spaces  between  wbicli  of  cown 
get  wider  as  they  near  tlio  edge.  Those  spaen 
now  form  a  guide  where  the  loops  of  buada  ait 
to  be  arranged,  and  enable  the  worker  to  pM 
them  on  with  regularity.  For  the  outside  row, 
thread  fifteen  white  cryst:il  beads,  tlien  one  hoU 
low  steel,  and  again  fifteen  crystal,  these  furni- 
ing  one  loop  ;  catch  up  one  stitch  of  the  caara^ 
and  proceed  to  do  another  loop,  always  allows 
ing  a  loop  of  beads  for  every  square.  In  tk 
second  row,  only  put  fourteen  crystal  beads  og 
each  side  of  the  steel  one;  in  the  third  row, 
thirteen ;  in  the  fourth  row,  twelve ;  in  tk 
filth  row,  eleven;  in  the  sixth  row,  ten;  and 
in  the  last  inside  row,  nine — decreasing  the  aim 
of  the  loops  ono  bead  every  row. 

We  may  here  observe  that,  in  threading  tk 
beads  on  to  the  canvas,  the  loops  must  crmi 
each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  looi  ii 
finished,  the  second  one  must  be  commenetth 
the  centre  of  the  first,  and  so  on.  This  luayki 
easily  seen  on  referring  to  the  illustration. 

When  the  bead  border  ia  finished,  the  cealld 
of  the  mat  should  be  grounded  in  bright  scaiM 
wool,  and  tlie  space  la-twcen  the  grounding  tad 
the  liorder  tilled  in  with  two  rows  of  the  holla* 
steel  beads.  The  mat  should  now  lie  inonetad 
on  a  stiff  piece  of  cardboard,  and  lined  at  tk 
buck  with  baize,  or  any  other  soft  iiisteriri 
suitable  fur  tbo  purpose. 

To  make  one  mat,  the  following  mate^ 
would  be  required : — A  piece  of  medinm-siiad 
canvas,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  square;  two  skeiM 
of  briglit  scarlet  single  Kerlin  wool ;  ten  rowiaf 
hollow  steel  beads;  and  }lb.  of  white  cryatad 
ditto.  To  make  a  littlo  variety,  the  c^oar 
of  the  gromiiiing  might  be  changed  to  bright 
green,  and  hollow  gold  beads  substituted  fof 
the  steel. 

These  mats  may  ho  purchased,  with  tk 
canvas  ready  marked,  and  a  small  piece  of 
the  work  done.  The  price  of  these  is  Is.  6d.  esoh ; 
with  materials  suflicient  to  complete  it,  kj 
and  Mrs.  Wilcockson  will  be  happy  to  forwai*  ■' 
one  of  these  for  twelve  stamps  extra.  To  thoee 
of  our  readers  who  find  a  difficulty  in  workjif  J 
these  mats,  we  would  advise  their  purchaskf  I' 
one  of  tho  little  models  coiiitncnced,  and  they 
will  then  rc.adily  see  bow  the  work  is  to  k 
executed. 
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IVloirr  MoKTUfER.  Tho  price  Is  about  six  or 

fM  shlUliigs _ EoaKUia  Amtoihettk.  Iteully 

0  most  consult  a  docior.— Uektuuuk.  Silk- 
(arms'  silk,  as  producutl  by  amateurs,  is  next  to 
aorUilsu  for  raauufacturiii^  purposes.  You  might, 
L^ps,  sell  tho  cocoons,  could  you  produce  them 

k  the  hundred _ Hoi'E  House.  A  braiding  design 

I’  being  prepared  for  a  cushion  the  shepu  you 
g(Mt.— Elkaxor  Uarti.ktt.  The  hats  may  bo 
'  trussed  at  any  good  milliner’s.  Evans  and  Co.’s 
lottensmty  bo  hud  of  Mrs.  WTIcocksoii.  The  best 
liie  of  embroidery  cotton  to  work  tlie  nighiesp  is 
Ast  of  Messrs.  Evans  and  Co's  I’erfectlonne  No.  I'd. 
r.E.  Lxsus.  Thu  “cheques"  are  printed  on  tlio 
Lapper  of  the  ExQLisiiwoiiAii’e  Uomostiu  Maoa- 
ms.  together  with  instructions  bow  they  ate  to  be 
Wpoitol  ot — Sxuwuuun  will,  we  doubt  not,  liiid 
lithe  recipes  for  cakes  tliat  sho  requires  in  Mrs. 
^iMlon's  “  Book  of  Houseliold  Maiiageinent,”  imb- 
Ishsil  in  montlily  ports,  price  3d.  The  work  will  be 

gpisteil  in  twenty. four  parts ;  p.irt  'Jd  Is  published 
mooth. — X.  Y.  Z.  It  is  quite  as  cheup  to  buy  tile 
gbls  bair-iicts  as  to  make  them. — Sonui.t.  You 
have  the  two  Indexes  and  I'refaces  to  the  two 
of  tho  Exulisuwum.vn's  Uuukstic  .Maga- 
Vew  Senes,  separ.ite  from  the  numbers,  by 
ig  to  us  lour  postage-slumps.— T.  A.  C.  I'lio 
of  a  jacket  suitable  fur  the  house  appeared 
lifirt?  of  the  Es'Oi.imiwoman's  Dohrstic  Maga- 
pil_Fl.aaKNUE.  If  you  want  genuiuo  extruet  of 
'  iae,  you  had  better  apply  to  a  res|>ectuble  city. 
A  SuBtoKiBKit.  Lace  pelerines  are  inoro 
laally  worn  with  low  bodies  than  with  liigli  ones. 
So  pstlerns  fur  tlicso  pretty  little  articles  were 
im  on  tho  back  ol  tlio  Uutf  Sheet  in  Parts  2  and  9 

(ftbsEKOLIStiWOUAN's  DOHEsTIU  MAOAZIN'K _ Mus. 

asa.  An  out-door  Jacket  fur  a  little  boy  appears 
fluJunopartof  the  English wuu ax's  Uomestic 
IbSSIlXE.— IiIiXNiE.  M'e  sliall  not  be  able  to  givo 
slipper  pattern  fur  sunie  time,  as  two  have 

(Mr-p  peiwod Augusta  St.  John.  Cupper's, 

Qn^'hurch-street,  is  a  very  good  shop  fur  ready- 
Ms  linen  and  children's  dresses. — '*  Constant  Sru- 
Hsa.”— Please  adopt  some  oilier  signature  than 
iHt  Any  milliner  would  get  the  pattern  for  you. 
pi  Holloway.  '\Ve  will  comply  with  your  rc- 
;  the  first  opportunity — Little  Muiiikl  can 
the  sheet  slie  wants  sent  her  u|>ou  remitting 
^  postage-itamps.  — Pomona.  The  group  of 
that  appears  in  the  May  number  of  the 
iaUIBWOUAN'S  IfOMESTIO  MAGAZINE  WOllld 
r  for  the  back  of  a  chair.— J.  E.  E.  Pope. 
lologists  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  go  in  for 
’'•“oow”  theory,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
W  own  suiiposition  is  the  correct  one— tliat  tlic 
[Mfnrsue  the  gelatinous  substance  formed  uu  the 
sfwthe  plant  by  the  apliis,  rutlicr  tlian  the  aphis 
Nt— M  ACT  W.  Pease.  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  we 
^Mver  undertaken  to  do  anything  of  the  kind; 
(you  send  to  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  of  (ioudge-street, 
Inhain-cimri  road,  she  will  execute  your  cum- 
■oiis  with  punctuility  and  despatcli. — Maiiie 
■I  should  wear  tlie  engaged  ring  upon  tiie 
H  Unger  on  wliich  tlie  wedding  ring  U  to  bo 
■.  What  can  bu  more  obvious  f  You  will  let  tlie 
M  tee  that  you  are  in  tlio  right  track,  and  you 
^Mt  used  to  tlia  idea  of  tlio  “idain  gold  circle." 
"  s.  CoiiNSLius.  Wo  cannot  possibly  comply 
your  requesL  No  paint  will  be  spared  to 
ir  tlic  quustUnit  of  onr  coircjpundenta  in  tlie 
irers  i/  iune,”  but  it  would  be  almost  a  iihysical 
bdity  to  open,  and  keep  going,  a  private 
ondi  nee  about  patterns,  methods  of  sewing, 
g,  and  writing  and  reading,  Ac ,  Ac,  It  is 
hy  liusiMiidingour  minutes  fur  must  legitimate 
I  that  we  can  do  Justice  to  our  Magazine.— 
H  Willis.  On  September  21st,  1869,  wo  sent 
U  of  this  magazine.  May  to  September,  and 
lard  them  to  April,  being  twelve  months,  the 
liptlon  for  wliicii  would  be  His.  Your  favour. 
Us. intrusted  to  our  care  fur  tlie  future  numbers, 
•aieon  tlio  Istoflast  monlli.  Wo  areobliged 
ivttll  subscriptions  paid  iu  advance,  otherwise 

ous  umotiut  of  labour  and  cost  In  keeping 


accounts  with  some  thousands  of  subscribers  would 
entail  upon  us  a  heavy  cost. — CiixqUES.  Where 
any  parts  of  the  EHGLisutrouAir’s  Ooicestio  Maoa. 
ziVE  liave  been  printed  without  chequea,  send  up, 
with  your  ehequea,  the  top*  of  the  wrappers. — 
W.  S.  F.  We  have  no  opening  for  the  employment 

of  your  pen _ 1896'2, 45-179, 17111,  are  the  numbers 

of  cheques  sent  us  witliout  any  addrossas.  If  the 
owners  of  these  cliequua  send  their  names  and 
addresses  tliey  shall  be  registered. — J  Jokes.  The 
French  book,  witli  Key,  published  by  Cassell,  is  tbo 
book  for  your  purpose;  and  Messrs.  Kent  publish  a 
guud  book  ou  Etiquette  fur  Ueiitleinun,  at  Is, 
Tlic  French  bonks  cost  four  or  live  slilllings.  — 
Annie.  One  of  tho  best  things  you  cun  do  with 
old  ii.sstagc-stauips,  .is  wo  have  before  advised,  is  to 
them  into  tlie  tire,  and  turn  your  attention  to 
something  more  protitaldo  tlian  collecting  them. 
— Enolishwuman.  'I'licre  are  no  cheques  given 
with  the  bound  volumes  of  tho  Kvolishwoman's 
Doukstic  Magazine,  New  Series— the  clieques  are 
only  given  wiili  tlie  i’urts.  You  can  liave  all  the 
buck  parts  from  our  house,  or  tliroiigh  any  bouk- 
seller.— ItETSY  Haunes.  Yes.  Post  free  fur  Is.  4d. 
— Fasnt,  Emily,  Mks.  Tiiomp-on,  ike.  Jkc.  We 
liave  been  requested  by  numerous  correspondents 
to  supply  them  with  various  lengllis  of  Copestake's 
Coventry  Cambric  Frilling;  but  as  wo  cannot,  with 
propriety,  comply  with  tlicir  requests,  we  beg  to  say 
tliat  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  Ooodge-street,  Tuttenhum- 
court-road,  or  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath,  2ut.  Uegent-street, 
London,  will  b.s  ha])py  to  do  so.— IIorticultuke. 
The  Calendar  of  Uardeiiing  operations  has  appeareil, 
complete,  in  the  12  parts  of  the  KNaLtsuwoUAM's 
UoMEsriR  .Magazine,  New  Series,  and  wo  think  It 
unnecessary  to  re|ieut  tliat  feature  wlien  It  would 
he  little  else  than  u  duplicate.- Mks.  Maskeltkk 
Fauixooon. — The  Prizes  to  be  given  away  this 
year  to  tlio  subscribers  to  tlie  Enolisuwohan’s 
Domkstk!  Magazine  are  590  Engravings,  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  guinea  eneli.  What  the  Prizes  will 
bo  next  year  we  have  not  yet  determined.  — 
T.  Monks.  We  gave  the  page  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents"  lii  a  recent  number  of  the  Enolisu- 
woman's  Dome.'Tio  Magazink  liecaute  our  eorro- 
spniideuce  hail  liicreasod  to  such  formidable  dinyen- 
siuns.  We  can,  however,  never  answer  all  the 
queries  subiiilitcd  to  us,  und  are  coniiielled  to  muko 
selections— for  tho  must  part  giving  proforeiice  to 
questions  of  general  utility. 

CoNTRIUUTIONS  UkSPECTFULLY  DECLINED.— “  Wild 
Flowers;"  “  On  a  Curl  of  Habv’s  Hair;"  “A  Change 
ill  Life;"  “ Self-Love;''  “A  Shadow  of  the  I’ait;" 
“  Eveuiag.” 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Covers  for  'Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  EKOLisHwoKAtf’s 
Domkstio  Magazine  (New  Series),  with  title-page, 
prelace,  index,  envelope  for  holding  the  pettoni 
sheets,  Berlin  patterns,  Ac.,  and  direeUons  fur  hind¬ 
leg,  are  now  ready,  price  Is.  each.  Sent  free  by 
post  to  any  address  ou  receipt  of  12  imstage  stamps. 

The  Title-page,  Prcf.ico,  and  Index  to  each 
volume  may  be  had  for  Id.,  jiost  free,  2d. 

Volume  I.  of  the  EttoLisuwoukH's  UoMisno 
Magazine,  elegantly  bound  in  green  and  gold,  la 
now  ready,  with  the  six  Coloured  Berlin  and  otiier 
Patterns,  and  129  Designs  for  Embroidery  and  other 
Needlework.  Price  5s.,  free  by  poet  on  receipt  of 
poctage-stamps  fur  tills  amount 

Volume  11.,  uniform  with  Volume  L,  now  reedy, 
price  6e. 

Onr  SniMcrIbcra  are  respectfully  invited  to  give 
their  orders  at  once  to  tlieir  Buokselleri  for  the 
regular  supply  of  the  Numbers  of  this  Magasine, 
so  as  to  be  certain  to  receive  them  es  s<x>n  ai  pab- 
lished,  with  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  'Wool 
Work  Patterns  complete,  the  Publisher  begging  to 
notify  that  he  cannot  guarantee  tlie  supply  of  the 
Fashion  Plates  and  Coloured  Berlin  Patterns  beyond 
a  month  after  their  first  isaua, 

London,  246,  Strand,  W.Q. 
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SAPPno.  “  “I«  it 
rossible  to  become  a  cor¬ 
rect  Frcmli  sctiolar  liy 
aelf-tiiltlon  t"  Xot  practically 
and  theoretically.  You  cannot 
teach  yoiir-elf  the  pronunciation, 
but  you  can  do  this  much : — Bejtin  as 
you  would  any  other  study,  with  simple, 
cautious  steps.  Write  down  and  conunit 
to  memory  a  score  of  nouns  at  a  timeTand 
do  not  write  the  second  score  until  the  first 
be  as  familiar  ns  yoar  mother  tonpue. 
This  is  quite  easy,  Wlien  you  have  learned 
a  thousand,  oreveii  five  hundred  nouns,  take 
to  adjertlres,  pronouna  &c.,  then  phrases,  sentences, 
&c  W'rite  them  on  slips  of  paper,  and  carry  them 
about  with  yon.  Do  not  attempt  to  prononnee  a 
slnRle  word  during  the  process  of  sclf.tuition. 
When  you  have  made  yourself  mistress  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  conventional  questions  and  answers,  and  can 
read  “  Gil  Bias"  wltliout  difflcnlty,  seek  a  tutor,  and 
it  will  pive  him  as  much  pleasure  to  teach  you 
pronunciation  as  it  will  yon  to  learn  It.  But,  until 
you  have  a  master  or  a  “  Key,”  do  not  try  to  com- 
pose  a  single  sentence  in  French. 

kliHKiE. — rndoubtedly  there  is  fashion  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  in  eostume,  but  it  dues  not  change 
so  often  nor  so  rapidly.  The  exuberant  develop¬ 
ment  of  slang,  for  instance,  cannot  collapse  so 
suddenly  as  an  (imagined)  article  of  Indies'  apparel, 
for  the  reason  that  slang  ramifies  itself  through  the 
whole  language,  and  induces  an  hypcrhidicai  style 
of  conversatlou  that  sometimes  nearly  approaches 
the  diabolicaL  Were  we,  as  a  rule,  to  use  the 
simplest  possible  language  in  expressing  our 
thoughts,  we  could  afford  to  throw  more  animation 
and  expression  into  our  countenances  without  lay¬ 
ing  ourselves  oi>en  to  the  charge  of  being  “French,” 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  wonhl  be  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Tliere  arc  many  Knglish  priMliictlons 
whose  apiiearance  would  he  much  heightened  by 
the  application  of  a  little  “French  polish.”  With 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  phrase,  a  “  delicious” 
evening,  wo  tliink  it  is  not  very  wrong.  The  even¬ 
ings  of  this  month  arc  otlen  so  balmy  and  sweet 
that  the  perfumes  floating  through  the  air  may  be 
both  smelt  and  tasted;  what  better  word  than 
“  delicious”  to  express  that  phenomenon  f  The  best 
writers  use  the  word  to  signify  all  that  is  tangibly 
agreeable  and  charming.  “A  magnificent  voice” 
la  not  g<x>d ;  a  “  love  of  a  bonnet”  is  all  right,  be¬ 
cause  it  suggest^  a  love  in  a  bonnet;  but  we  do  not 
admire  the  expression,  a  “  sweet”  drcs.s,  when  the 
adjective  might  better  be  applied  to  her  who  wears 
it— but  custom  doth  make  martyrs  of  us  all,  and  of 
our  language  too.  A  word  to  the  wise— from  the 
wise,  of  course— is  cuough. 

A  BBitKi'x  iiKAnTKD  OsT  asks  some  very  silly 
questions  about  liersclf  and  lior  lover  which  we 
decline  to  answer.  A  broken  heart  signifies  ail 
that  is  melancholy  and  terribly  sorrowful ;  but  it  is 
very  evident,  from  the  flip|>ancy  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent's  letter,  that  there  is  no  i'ear  at  present  of 
her  falling  into  that  dread  abyss.  We  hope  she 
never  will;  but,  if  she  is  capable  of  treating  the 
“tender  pa.ssion”  with  a  certain  degree  of  levity, 
we  promise  her  we  will  never  be  guilty  of  that 
indiscretion. 

Cbablottk. — Tlie  hair  is  worn  In  so  many  styles, 
that  any  mode  of  dres>ing  it  may  be  pronounced 
fashionable.  Wo  have  lately  seen  a  Idondc  beauty 
with  her  hair  rolled  over  a  frizzettc  beliind,  with  a 
long  curl  falling  down  on  cacli  side — and  such  curls  1 
Others  wear  it  in  plaits,  and  one  of  our  West-cud 
belles  hits  created  quite  a  sensation  by  wearing  her 


hair  <1  la  Rota  Bonheur.  However,  the  style  Is  iiU 
to  suit  her  exactly;  and  that,  be  it  remarked,  k 
everything.  • 

11  iia  Honoas — Y'on  will  excuse  our  saying  that  I 
would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  ourselves,  sat 
surely  no  less  to  our  subscribers,  if  they  would  rest 
through  this  department  of  our  Magazine;  for,  h 
sucli  case,  they  would  often  receive  imincdigi 
solutions  to  many  a  little  problem  floating  In  thSr 
mind.  Y'ou  can  send  in  the  tops  of  the  wrapiiersg 
tliose  parts  deficient  in  cheques,  and  they  will  b 
accepted  Instead. 

Actiiorkss. — Ever  desirous  to  be  generous  a 
well  as  Just,  we  will  henceforth  try  what  wo  can  4t 
in  tlie  way  of  returning  rejected  USS.  We  do  ns 
court  a  flood  of  probationary  contributions,  for  « 
have  not  prepared  our  ark  against  such  a  cos 
tingency;  but  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  snbmt 
their  in  tellectual  bread  to  the  waters  of  our  opinion 
who  feel  sure  that  their  productions  are  adapted  h 
our  columns,  we  will  promise  to  read  them,  ani 
retitrii  them  before  many  days,  if  we  must  refu* 
them,  provided  the  senders  inclose  with  a  MS.  i 
plainly  addressed  and  sufllciently  stamped  envelope, 
and  write  their  name  and  address  upon  the  MS. 
itself. 

Flora,  Bkatricf,  and  Lillt  Sophia  are  good 
enough  to  Join  in  the  nrm-hole  controversy,  volun¬ 
teering  the  following  bond  fide  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  our  patterns: — “We  arc  requested 
by  our  friends  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
the  pattern  of  the  dress  with  waistcoat  fir  little 
boys,  which  apiieared  in  the  Enulishwouax's 
Domestic  Magazink  for  June,  18C1.  A  relative 
of  ours  has  had  one  made  from  the  paittm, 
and  it  fitted  admirably;  iniiccd,  our  little  Frank 
looks  quite  charming  in  it.  We  are  extremely  sur- 
prised  at  the  ingratitude  of  Sophia  Anderson  and 
her  friends.  We  have  tried  a  great  many  collars, 
braiding,  embroidery,  and  Berlin  wool  work, 
and  have  found  them  always  correct.  We  aasuro 
you  we  are  very  thankful  for  such  correct  pattern^ 
and  trust  you  will  think  these  lines  worth  inserting 
in  your  Magazine.  We  hope  that  Contessa  will  re< 
veal  the  valuable  secret  that  she  is  in  possession  of, 
as,  when  we  take  our  (lancing  lessons,  our  hair  falls 
straight,  and  we  are  anxious  to  know  what  will 
prevent  the  same.” 

Oltmpc-s _ When  yon  would  make  a  birthday 

present,  it  is  "  pretty  to  observe,”  as  Pepys  would 
say,  what  arc  the  particular  desires  of  the  one  who 
is  to  be  the  happy  recipient  of  your  generosity; 
and,  having  discovered  them,  try  to  gratify  them. 
From  the  want  of  this  delicate  attention.  It  it  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  baby,  on  its  birthday,  to 
have  hall'-a-dozen  silver  mugs,  and  an  adult  half-s- 
dozen  pairs  of  slippers;  which  events  render  It 
necessary — for  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  gifts 
— that  the  donees  should  have  fabulous  powers  of 
lulsptiiig  human  nature  to  the  cxigeucies  of  tbs 
hour. 

St.  SwrrniK  is  very  much  out  of  spiritx  He  has 
imposed  upon  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  ths 
readers  of  his  “Notes  of  tJie  Month:”  for  he  told 
them  in  the  merry  May  that  the  Ti  Deum  wsi 
composed  by  St.  Ambrose  on  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  St.  Augustine,  Archbiihop  of  Cunlerburf, 
whereas  the  good  Bishop  of  Milan  died  about  two 
hundred  years  before  that  event,  and  the  hymn  in 
question  was.  It  is  said,  poured  forth  by  him  miracu¬ 
lously  when  St.  Augiutino,  Bishop  of  Uip^,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  visible  Church.  Now.  ,St. 
SwiTHiM  can  offer  no  excuse  in  palliation  of  his 
great  carelessness,  so  ho  throws  himself  on  tlis 
mercy  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Engllsii  woman  t 
Domestic  Magazine;  but  bis  amour  propre  will 
not  allow  him  to  conclude  without  stating  that  he 
discovered  the  effects  of  the  confusion,  caused  by 
an  unavolilalile  liun'y,  long,  long  before  he  was 
favoured  with  tlie  sight  of  H.  M.’s  letter;  that  he 
did  his  best  to  prevent  the  error  being  perpetuated 
in  print. 
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,  CII AFTER  III. 

E  1.  1)  O  U  A  I>  O. 

She  was  in  high  good-humour,  as  it  happened;  for  a  particular  friend  and 
gossip,  one  Mrs.  llaggart,  had  come  to  tea,  and  was  even  then  mounting  the 
itsire  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  her  bonnet  in  the  next  room. 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Bradley,  ma’am,  1  raly  wouldn’t  get  out  the  best  chancy ;  I  like  to 
tike  you  as  I  find  you  ;  and  if  one  of  them  elegant  cups  and  sarcers  was  to  get 
hoke  I  should  never  forgive  myself,”  said  Mrs.  llaggart,  as  she  came  panting  in. 
“Oh,  you’ve  still  got  Miss  Wayfe,  I  see,”  she  added,  nodding  her  head  at  me,  and 
pursing  up  her  mouth  mysteriously. 

“Oh,  yes,  she’s  here,  and  likely  to,  I  should  say,”  replied  Mrs.  Bradley, 
taming  me  out  of  the  closet ;  “  leastways  I  hear  nothing  to  the  contrairy.” 

“  Well,  1  s’pose  you  make  her  useful  now  she’s  such  a  great  girl.  I  know 
there’s  nothing  so  good  for  young  people  as  to  keep  ’em  at  it,  ma’am ;  which  you 
ud  me  was  both  of  us  kep’  so,  or  we  shouldn’t  have  been  what  we  air.” 

Any  further  comment  on  what  Mrs.  llaggart  herself  had  become  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  judicious  training  was  interrupted  by  that  lady  dropping  suddenly 
iito  a  chair  near  the  pantry-door,  where  she  could  command  a  view  of  the  in¬ 
terior  ;  and  by  her  being  there  and  then  seized  with  a  slight  attack  of  spasms, 
tiought  about  by  the  exertion  of  ascending  tlie  stairs. 

“  Ah,  you’re  not  what  you  was,”  said  Mrs,  Bradley,  with  some  sympathy ; 
“I'm  sure  you  want  a  little  something,” 

Hereupon  Mrs.  llaggart  smiletl  faintly,  and  shook  her  head ;  and  Mrs.  Bradley, 
hading  me  the  sugar-basin  and  milk- jug,  bade  me  go  dowm  and  see  that  the 
kettle  boiled,  and  make  two  rounds  of  toast :  an  injunction  which  I  obeyed  and 
hd  completed  before  the  two  ladies  re-appeared  in  the  kitchen,  where  they  were  to 
take  tea. 

I  “And  now  just  you  get  your  blue  mug,  and  take  this  bread  and  butter  and 
'  iwr  tea  up-stairs,”  said  my  protectress ;  “  because  you  know  your  guardian’s 
■Me  to  ask  me  whether  you’ve  learnt  your  lessons,  and  you  don’t  know  a  word 
of  ’em  yet.  I’ll  lay.” 

No.  17,  Voi..  III.  ^ 
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AVith  which  half-pleoKint,  half -forbidding  dismissal,  I  carried  my  half-pint  of 
weak  tea  and  four  thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter  up-stairs.  But  Mrs.  Bradlej 
had  omitted  to  lock  the  closet-door,  and  my  fare  was  ambrosial ;  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  “  kept  in”  the  next  day  for  uot  being  able  to  sustaui  “  dodging”  in 
lialf  a  column  of  “  meanings.” 

It  was  a  miserable  reflection  when  I  woke  up  to  the  certainty  that  Mn. 
Ilaggart  would  soon  depart.  I  liad  become  so  absorbed  in  the  legend  of  “The 
Miller's  Little  Son,”  that  I  had  scarcely  noticed  the  drawing  on  of  dusk ;  and  the 
flicker  of  the  lamplighter’s  lantern  as  he  came  down  the  street  showed  me  that  I 
had  been  for  some  time  standing  at  the  window  to  take  advantage  of  what  daylight 
still  remained.  I  was  cold,  too,  and  my  feet  were  numb.  Altogether,  I  doubt 
whether  that  stealthy  pleasure  of  the  imagination  made  me  happier.  I  was  imdet 
the  impression  of  having  done  an  unlawful  thing — of  having  neglected  duties 
wliich  I  had  been  pretending  to  fuHil.  I  felt  wicked ;  and  the  excitement  derived 
from  the  imagination  gave  place  to  a  gloomy  sense  of  wrong-doing,  which  the  dim 
twilight,  the  lonesome  room,  and  a  sort  of  creeping  shiver  which  stole  over  me 
tended  to  increase.  I  thought  I  would  say  my  prayers ;  but  a  strong  sense  of  the 
incongruity  of  my  late  amusement — which  was,  perhaps,  in  itself  unlawful- 
restrained  mo,  and  I  sat  down  to  cry,  with  my  head  upon  the  chair-back.  In  this 
posture  I  was  found  by  Airs.  Bradley,  who  brought  a  flood  of  light  in  with  her 
from  an  oil-lamp  which  she  carried  in  her  hand. 

“  AVhy,  if  the  girl  isn’t  asleep !”  said  she,  as  I  contrived  to  turn  luy  face 
towards  the  window ;  “  and  I  actually  forgot  she  was  in  the  house  a’most!  WTiy, 
what’s  the  matter  ?”  she  continued,  turning  the  light  round  ujwn  my  face ;  “she’i 
.a-cryin’,  Mrs.  Haggart.” 

“  Well,  p’r’aps  her  lessons  isn’t  easy  to  learn,”  said  that  lady,  in  a  kindly  tone; 
“  and  she  may  feel  a  bit  lonesome,  Mrs.  Bradley,  while  we’ve  been  a-talking.  How 
tlie  time  have  slipped  by,  to  be  sure!  Do  you  go  into  the  kitchen,  my  dear; 
there’s  a  nice  bit  o’  lire  there,  and  you  can  have  another  look  at  your  books  whik 
Mrs.  Bradley  goes  out  for  half-an-hour.”  And  Airs.  Ilaggart  took  hold  of  mj 
clammy  hand,  and  left  a  shilling  in  it,  wliich  I  didn’t  like  to  refuse,  as  I  knew  it 
was  confidential,  and  yet  felt  ashamed  of  taking. 

I  now  saw  that  Airs.  Bradley  wtis  dressed  for  w’alking ;  and,  after  many  in¬ 
junctions  to  put  the  chain  up,  and  to  listen  for  her  husband’s  knock,  and,  further¬ 
more,  to  acquaint  him  that  his  tea  was  in  the  pot,  and  only  wanted  the  boiling 
water,  I  lighted  both  of  them  down  the  jxissage,  and,  closing  the  heavy  street-door, 
felt  tliat  I  had  fastened  myself  into  a  prison,  and  was  scared  to  And  myself  oloiK. 

But  the  kitchen,  where  there  was  a  cheerful  fire  burning,  and  the  light  whkl 
•ted  on  the  tin  ware  over  the  high  mantelpiece,  restored  me  to  a  better  frame 
than  I  had  expected.  I  didn’t  feel  half  such  a  criminal  as  I  hail  believetl  niysdi 
to  be  up-stairs ;  and,  though  I  had  doubts  about  the  “  Child’s  Own  Book”  and 
the  manner  in  which  I  ha<l  deceived  Airs.  Bradley,  I  found  myself  speculating  on 
the  degree  of  hypocrisy  of  which  I  hail  been  guilty,  and,  deciding  that  I  would 
never  reail  anything  in  future  until  I  could  repeat  my  lessons  with  the  book  closed, 
fell  to  meditating  on  my  unfriendeil  position. 

Both  Air.  and  Airs.  Bradley  came  home  in  time,  and  I  was  permitted  to  shnK 
their  supper,  which  consisted,  I  rememlier,  of  some  hot  roast  pork,  brought  fron 
a  shop  in  the  next  street,  and  stuffisl  and  gravied  into  a  flavour  so  powerful  tti»! 
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Ur.  Bradley  smelt  it  through  the  keyhole  before  he  let  his  wife  in,  and  was  there- 
]  upon  restored  to  good-humour,  notwithstanding  her  late  arrival.  From  this  time, 

'  iowever,  I  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  trusted,  and  pcriodiciilly  found  myself 
■hoddering  behind  the  heavy  door  as  I  bolted  and  chained  myself  into  that  great 
echoing  passage  with  such  ghostly  company  as  happened  to  be  u'aiting  for  me  in 
i  the  book  which  was  concealed  in  the  meat-screen.  For,  for  soiiu}  reason  or  other, 
I  the  key  had  never  been  taken  out  of  the  pantry-door,  and  I  had  long  ago  made 
.  loqnaintance  with  an  unreal  world,  where  I  often  felt  I  had  no  business  ever  to 
hive  set  foot  without  a  guide  and  passport. 

Hine  passed  on,  not  heavily,  in  our  usual  meaning,  for  there  is  in  childhood 
too  little  of  regret  for  the  pmst  to  make  life  a  burden,  and  even  an  unknown  future 
iio  those  years  associated  with  so  much  bright  hope  and  untried  fancy,  tliat  time 
I  imply  passes,  and  the  soul  waits. 

j  I  was  growing  a  great  girl,  and  many  of  my  clothes  became  iicanty — a  subject 
I  d  aome  anxiety  to  mo  since  my  guardian  had  neglected  to  appicar  on  the  usual 
'  dif,  and  a  month  had  elapsctl  since  he  was  expected.  It  was  on  a  wet  afternoon, 
!  I  remember,  that  I  returned  from  school,  cold  and  shivering,  to  meet  Mrs.  Bradley 

-  ttuding  at  the  door  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  She  had  just  opened  it,  and,  as  1 

-  av  a  cart  driving  down  the  street,  and  a  large  brown-papered  parcel  lying  in  the 

IpMBge,  I  surmised  that  they  both  came  together,  and  that  the  letter  explaine<l 
their  arrival.  Over  that  letter  I  saw,  as  I  approached,  that  1  was  being  regarded 
vith  no  very  favourable  expression  of  countenance ;  and  I  should  have  tried  to 
liip  past  hastily  but  that  hire.  Bradley  checked  me  on  them  at  by  holding  a 
qiarely-folded  note  at  arm’s  length  before  my  eyes. 

“There,”  said  she,  sharply,  “that’s  for  you,  it  seems — a  fine  secret  it  must 
I  b(  to  be  sealed  up.  I  s’pose  I’m  not  to  read  it.” 

It  consisted  of  a  few  lines,  written  in  a  plain,  stiff,  but  rather  trembling  hand, 

'  ud  ran  as  follows : — 

“  I  HAVE  sent  a  parcel  of  goods  for  some  new  frocks  for  you ;  and  have  told 
I  kn.  Bradley  to  give  you  as  much  opportunity  as  she  can  for  learning  more  than 
joo  do  at  present.  I  may,  perhaps,  remove  you  to  another  school  when  I  am 
>hle  to  come  and  see  you ;  so  be  a  good  girl,  and  go  on  diligently  with  the  new 
laong  which  may  be  given  you  to  learn.  Mrs.  B.  has  my  instructions. 

“  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

!  “  RiCIIARI>  WlLI-MOTT.” 

I  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  my  guardian’s  writing ;  and  the  little 
•  I  iqure  note  held  me  with  a  sort  of  fascination,  for  it  was  the  first  actual  token  1 
I  \  lad  ever  received  that  my  life  was  cared  for  or  thought  of  without  grudging.  I 
*  ^  jiiped  hysterically,  then,  when  Mrs.  Bradley,  who  stood  grimly  looking  on,  with 
^  I  In  back  against  the  wall,  suddenly  pounced  upon  the  treasure,  and  began  to  read 
^  it  She  was  in  a  passion  at  not  having  been  the  first  to  open  it. 

"  “If  this  is  my  house  I’ll  have  no  sfecret  letters  cornin’  here  to  anybo<ly  in  it,” 
d  ibe  said  wrathfully.  “  A  pai-cel  of  stuck-up  minxes  of  girls”  (she  always  spoke 
1  plurally  of  individuals  when  at  her  worst),  “  to  have  their  orders  given  to  them 
- oh,  don’t  come  anear  me !” 

And  she  carried  off  the  letter,  leaving  me  standing  on  the  mat.  There  was  the 
“  I  Pircel,  however ;  and,  after  carrying  it  into  the  kitchen,  I  went  straight  off  to 
-  l*d,  hungry,  cold,  and  crying,  but  with  hope  new-born  within  me. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley’s  consultatki 
over  my  guardian’s  instructions,  the  result  was  soon  manifest.  I  suppose  he  paid 
liberally;  for,  although  the  spirit  of  his  meaning  was  utterly  disregarded, thej 
evidently  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  its  letter.  On  the  next  aft«. 
noon  I  was  cabled  down  suddenly  from  the  top  of  the  house,  where  I  had  bea 
making  my  bed  (it  was  a  half -holiday),  and  recognised  the  advent  of  a  “  young 
person.”  She  w  is  always  called  “  the  young  person and  her  visits  occurred  at  sucli 
periods  as  Mrs.  Bradley  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  have  a  new  dre»- 
occasions  during  which  I  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  piarlour  where  tk 
“  young  person”  sat,  engaged  in  sewing,  on  a  chair  which  looked  like  a  horse- 
hair-covered  island  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  glazed  lining. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  ”  young  person”  had  but  a  jxror  time  of  it,  for  I  owe 
heard  Mrs.  Bradley  confidentially  recommend  her  as  a  small  eater;  and  he 
presence  was  rather  graciously  tolerated  than  welcomed. 

Perhaps  it  wiis  the  insecure  tenure  of  her  position  which  caused  her  to  regd 
me  with  a  sort  of  watery  reflection  of  Mrs.  Bradley’s  manner,  and  look  as  thougi 
she  had  left  some  very  important  engagement  for  the  purpose  of  making  mj 
clothes,  out  of  respect  for  the  family ;  however  that  might  have  been,  both  she 
and  Mrs.  Bradley  agreed  that  two  pieces  of  sprigged  muslin,  amongst  otha 
articles,  were  more  fit  for  a  grown-up  person,  and  prompted  them  to  wonder  whit 
Mr.  AVillmott  could  have  been  thinking  about. 

To  my  other  lessons  were  now  added  the  elementary  grammar  of  the  Frencli 
language,  and  a  “  phrase  book,”  from  which  hirs.  Dirkman  essayed  to  teach  uk 
the  true  pronunciation — a  course  of  instruction  which  it  afterwards  gave  me  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  to  unlearn.  I  supjxise  French  was  specially  mentioned  in  mj 
guardian’s  letter ;  for  I  saw  no  further  improvement  in  my  tuition,  except  it  migh! 
be  regarded  as  an  advantage  to  be  promoted  from  an  ordinary  easy  spelling-book  to 
half  a  column  of  “  Johnson’s  Dictionary,”  and  from  “  Pinnock’s  Catechism”  to  i 
dreary  book  on  geography,  which  insisted,  with  malignant  persistency,  on  degree 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  average  populations,  and  square  miles,  which  seemed  to 
round  every  period,  conclude  every  sentence,  and  nearly  drove  me  to  desperatw 
in  my  vain  endeavours  to  keep  the  figures  separate  long  enough  to  repeat  then. 

Of  iny  sch'jolfellows  I  saw  but  little  after  our  hours  of  tuition  were  over;  aoi 
indeed,  I  feared  making  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  ;  for  I  knew  that  it 
would  involvir  visiting  at  their  houses,  and  that  I  could  never  hope  to  invite  tha: 
in  return,  except  at  the  expense  of  humiliation  by  my  task-mistress.  And,  indeed 
there  were  only  two  little  girls  to  whom  I  felt  sufficient  attachment  to  wish  lot 
their  comjtany.  Their  names  were  Ellen  and  Clara  Seymour ;  and  they  enjoyedi 
sort  of  aristocratic  immunity,  inasmuch  as  they  never  appeared  at  school  befon 
ten  o’clock,  when  they  were  brought  by  a  servant,  who  attended  with  a  large  gna 
umbrella,  and  took  off  their  clogs  for  them  in  the  passage.  As  they  alwiji 
remalne<l  during  the  ordinary  dinner-time  (leaving  half-an-hour  earlier  than  tk 
rest  of  us),  and  as  I  was,  alas  1  too  frequently  kept  in  by  means  of  the  square  mils 
or  the  populations,  or  the  latitude,  or  all  three,  we  became  friendly  enough. 

They  were  both  very  pretty  and  well-dressed,  and  generally  brought  a  ^ 
packet  of  delicious  jam  sandwiches  with  them  for  their  luncheon — a  portion  of  whid  ^ 
after  repeated  refusals,  I  was  constrained  to  take  in  exchange  for  two  paink  ^ 
paroquets,  copied  from  a  book  of  Natural  History,  which  they  brought  vii 
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them  for  the  purpose ;  for  I  had  discovered  yet  one  more  escaj «  from  Mrs.  Bradley 
in  rude  and  childish  attempts  at  drawing ;  and,  clumsily  as  I  ilid  it,  I  knew  that  I 
improved  every  time  I  took  the  jiencil  in  my  baud  to  copy  such  few  common 
pictures  as  I  could  find  in  l)ooks.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Haggart’s  shilling  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  iwo  or  three  lead-pencils ;  a  l)o.\  of  extremely  hard  and  chalky  water¬ 
colours,  selected  for  their  capacity  of  rubbing  off  against  a  ’.vet  knuckle ;  and  a 
fluify  brush,  which  recpuired  much  sucking  to  render  it  effective. 


CIIArTEU  IV. 

M  V  F  1  K  S  T  C  O  M  P  A  X  I  O  X. 

My  bedroom  was  at  the  very  top  of  the  house,  and  formed  one  corner  of  a 
Tut  attic  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  story  ;  the  partition  which 
inclosed  my  bed  being  formed  of  a  dilapidated  clothes-horse,  hung  with  faded 
curtains.  The  place  had  once  been  a  weaver’s  workshop there  were  two  black 
gaps  in  the  ceiling,  where  the  machinery  had  required  additional  height ;  the 
vails  were  lune-wliitcned,  and  decorated  here  and  there  with  fanciful  caricatures 
dravn  in  charcoal ;  it  was  lighted  by  a  leaded  casement  at  each  end.  This  was, 
after  all,  the  most  cheerful  and  lightsome  part  of  the  house,  though  it  was  vast 
and  unfurnished ;  through  the  front  window  nothing  cc  uld  be  seen  but  a  long  and 
aok-like  jiarapet,  into  which  one  or  two  sickly  trees  moulted  off  sooty  leaves,  and 
became  more  stunted  every  year  they  failed  to  grow;  the  back  commanded  an 
extensive  range  of  red  tiles,  their  expanse  relieved  by  odd  mountainous  peaks,  with 
cbimncy-stacks  standing  like  crumbling  battlemcnti ;  while  here  and  there  lay  a 
mall  lake  of  “  skylight,”  foul,  broken,  and  cat-haunted.  There  was  only  one 
Bgn  of  cheerful  life  to  be  seen  there,  in  the  daily  '.vork  of  a  weaver  who  lived  in 
an  opposite  house,  and  kept  birds  hanging  in  c  ages  on  the  sunny  side  of  his 
pirret-window.  On  summer  mornings  I  have  f.tood  upon  my  bed,  and  watched 
tbe  swift  motion  of  his  shuttle  as  the  sunlight  shone  u}X)n  it  through  the  open 
window.  I  have  wondered  to  hear  him  sing,  w’nile  the  rattle  of  the  loom  clicked 
Mt  an  acconqjaniment,  and  the  canary  with  thf j  loudest  voice  strove  his  utmost  to 
frown  the  sounds  of  both. 

I  had  not  yet  learnt  that  the  greatest  of  all  God’s  earthly  gifts  is  the  work  that 
Bes  nearest  to  every  man’s  hand,  in  the  doing  of  which  he  shall  aid  the  redemption 
if  the  world. 

About  a  montli  after  the  receipt  of  my  guardian’s  letter  I  had  gone  home  from 
rhool  on  a  half-holiday,  my  thoughts  full  of  two  new  dresses  which  I  knew  w'cre 
icing  finished,  and  to  wliich  I  had  contributed  some  of  the  plain  sewing.  Running 
tp-stairs  to  take  off  my  bonnet,  and  put  on  a  bib-apron  which  Mrs.  Bradley 
ixisted  on  my  wearing  as  a  sort  of  penance  for  having  outgrown  my  j)inafore8, 

1  beard  somebody  talking  in  the  attic,  iu  a  tone  which,  as  it  was  mingled  with 
>  nrt  of  monotonous  chant  and  the  scuffling  of  a  jiair  of  feet,  occasioned  me 
nne  surprise.  I  knew  Mrs.  Bratllcy  was  down-stairs  with  the  young  jH-’ison,  and 
‘ated  a  moment  before  pressing  the  latch  of  the  door,  for  1  felt  my  heart 
iting  violently,  and  some  stray  thoughts  of  the  witches  I  had  read  of  in  an  old 
^■’gizine  occurred  to  me  with  all  the  force  they  coidd  attain  in  broad  daylight. 
^  shuffling  stopped,  however,  and  1  heard  uumistakeable  sounds  of  shaking  a 
y,  while  the  voice  accompanied  the  exercise  with — 
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**  Channing  Judy  Callaghan, 

Don’t  say  na-a-a-a-y.” 

The  last  syllable  being  prolonged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  smothered,  as  thoughts 
singer  had  suddenly  retired  foi'  the  night  with  her  head  under  the  blankets. 

I  was  not  a  littW;  startled  to  see  another  bedstead,  of  the  kind  usually  knoit 
as  “stump,”  occupying  the  end  of  the  room  furthest  from  my  own,  and,  while  1  : 
wondered  where  the  'roice  had  rx)me  from,  to  discover  a  pair  of  worn  and  clunm 
boots  performing  a  wild  dance  in  the  air,  the  legs  and  body  belonging  to  thee 
being  concealed  beneath  the  old  patchwork  coverlet,  whence  they  presentlj! 
emerged  as  1  shut  the  door. 

A  pale  and  slattei  nly  girl,  with  a  tangled  mass  of  hair  half-covering  a  piii 
of  twinkling  brown  e'.v’es,  rolled  on  to  the  floor,  and,  after  scrambling  up  again, 
stood  looking  at  me  as  though  1  had  been  an  apparition. 

“  Why,  what  do  yo  u  want  here  ?”  I  asked,  looking  first  at  the  windows  ami 
then  at  the  loft-door,  w/th  a  vague  apprehension  that  she  had  come  in  by  ones  . 
the  other. 

“  Me !  Oh,  I’m  the  new  servant-of-all-work,  I  am — come  this  mornin’.  1  l 
shillin’  a  w’eek  I’m  to  has  c ;  and  that’s  better  than  the  House,  any  way ;  an’  lol 
don’t  care.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mrs.  Bradley’s  going  to  keep  you  to  do  tk 
house- work  ?” 

“  Yes,  I’m  to  clean  up  to-morrow — ^to  begin  with  these  boards ;  so  if  you  sleep 
in  that  other  bed  you’d  better  git  up  early.  I  say,  she’s  a  strict  sort,  aint  she?" 

“WTio  do  you  mean?”  I 

“  Why,  missis.  No  ixjrkialts,  I  should  say.  I’ve  been  down  in  the  celk,  j 
though,  an’  aint  there  a  precio.  is  lot  o’  bones  down  there  ?  She  don’t  sell  ’ea 
herself,  do  she?” 

“Sell  them?” 

“  Yes,  sell  ’em.  Oh,  you  knoti^  a  lot,  you  do !  I  say,  do  you  like  puddin’?” 

“  Yes,  sometimes.  Why  ?” 

“  Well,  I  mean  to  have  two-pmn’orth  o’  Saturday.  There’s  a  prime  shop 
round  in  the  Tenter -ground,  an’  if  there  aint  four  penn’orth  o’  bones  I’m  blat 
Which  do  you  like  best,  baked  plum  an’  meat  gravy,  or  biled  spotted?” 

“  1  don't  know  what  you  mean  ;  ive  have  baked  batter  pudding  here.”  | 

“  Stickjaw,  aint  it  ? — never  mind,  it’s  fillin’.  I  say,  if  I  go  out  to-night,  11  | 
bring  you  home  a  tater  from  my  motlrer’s  can  ;  she  sets  at  the  corner  of  Spiffc  . 
fields  market,  she  do,  an’  the  tater  salesmen  knows  her,  so  she’s  got  reg’lar  good- 
uns.  But  you  won’t  split,  will  yer?” 

“  Split  what?” 

“  Why,  about  the  bones.” 

Here  Mrs.  Bradley’s  voice,  coming  up  Uie  well,  and  calling,  “  Come,  you  Marii  | 
don’t  go  idling  now,”  stopped  our  colloquy,  and  the  new  servant-of-all-wort 
concluded  her  confidences  by  a  double  shutfle  which  carried  her  to  the  doffi 
through  which  she  vanished. 

I  sat  down  on  my  bed,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  at  ii<F 
strange  companionship.  One  thing  was  evident,  tliat  I  should  no  longer  be  subject  | 
to  those  wretched  afternoon  cleanings  against  which  I  had  so  often  revolted;  bud 
yet  I  felt  that  I  was  considered  of  no  more  real  importance  in  Mrs.  Pradlej'tj 
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penoual  calculations  than  the  ^wor  girl  who  had  been  hired  to  take  my  place. 
At  all  events,  my  guardian's  letter  was  decisive,  and  I  would  wait  his  arrival  with 
what  patience  I  could,  in  the  hope  that  1  might  yet  claim  some  real  interest  at  his 
hands.  In  this  frame  I  descended  to  the  parlour  where  the  “  young  person”  w:vs 
still  sitting  amidst  the  slate-coloured  sea. 

“  Oh,  you’ve  come  dowm,  have  you  ?”  said  Mrs.  Bradley.  “  Now  just  you  mark 
my  words :  if  you  get  too  thick  with  the  gal  you  saw  up-stairs  you’ll  know  a  piece 
of  my  mind.  You’re  a  fine  lady,  I  dare  say,  in  your  own  esteem,  to  have  a  servant 
to  wait  on  you;  but  let  me  tell  you  she’s  to  do  my  work,  and  you’ll  just  help 
yourself.  So,  if  you  don’t  like  to  clean  your  own  shoes,  and  make  your  own  bed, 
and  wash  up  the  tea-things,  you’ll  go  with  ’em  dirty  and  hard,  for  I  aint  a-goiu’ 
to  keep  a  dog  an’ bark  myself.  She’s  come  from  the  Union,  so  she  knows  what 
it  is  to  want,  and  precious  glad  her  mother  was  to  get  her  here.” 

‘•Very  kind  of  you  to  take  her,”  murmured  the  young  person  ;  “  ’specially  as 
you’ll  be  sure  to  make  her  a  good  servant,  if  she’s  -willing.” 

Mrs.  Bradley  acknowledged  this  tribute  with  a  grim  smile,  and,  continuing  to 
talk  at,  rather  than  to,  me,  said — 

“Yes;  an’  there’s  others.  Miss  Playson,  as  might  have  learnt  a  plenty  if 
they'd  been  grateful  for  their  mercies,  and  not  have  thought  themselves  too  good ; 
but  ‘  pride  cometh  before  a  fall,’  as  they’d  know  if  they  read  the  Scriptures ;  and 
there’s  them  that  comes  out  of  the  Union  to  learn,  tind  there’s  them  that  goes 
into  the  Union  to  learn,  for  all  their  fine  dresses  an’  their  airs.  Now  just  go  and 
make  the  kettle  boili  for  soil  your  hands  you  shall.” 

With  which,  Mrs.  Bradley  having  wrought  herself  up  into  a  virtuous  state  of 
mind,  Miss  Playson,  meanwhile,  shaking  her  head  solemnly,  tvs  one  who  knows  but 
too  well  how  laid' human  nature  Is,  F  went  into  the  kitchen  and  began  to  blow  the  fire. 

The  poor  slatternly  girl,  brought  from  a  workhouse  to  an  apprentici’ship  of 
seriitude,  became,  after  all,  a  comyrnnion  in  that  dre;iry  time,  when  real  sympathy 
had  never  reached  me,  isolated  child  as  I  became.  Although  she  was  now  confined 
to  such  a  contemplation  of  life  as  could  be  obtained  by  stealth  during  the  number¬ 
less  missions  she  was  expected  to  execute  amongst  the  cheap  shops  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  her  former  experiences  had  been  such  as  to  leave  her  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  which  was  entirely  new  to  me. 

The  poor  creature  had  within  her  a  heart  full  of  kindness  and  good-nature, 
which  found  a  faint  and  difficult  expression,  but  was  yet  a  great  solace  to  me  in 
my  friendlessness ;  especially  as  Mrs.  Bnulley  had  now  no  scruples  about  leaving 
the  house  in  our  joint  charge  night  after  night,  while  she,  with  her  husband,  paid  off 
long  arrears  of  tea-meetings  and  other  visits.  Marvellous  were  the  stories  which 
I  either  read  or  recounted  from  the  store  of  books,  now  nearly  exliausted,  in  the 
pantry  window  box ;  which,  by  the  way,  having  Ijecome  sealed  to  me  again  since 
Maria’s  arrival,  1  had  emptied  of  such  volumes  as  yet  remained  untouched  to 
conceal  them  behind  the  chimney-boaixl  in  oiu:  bedroom — a  conspiracy  which,  as 
we  both  shared  it,  gave  the  reading  a  certain  additional  ilavonr,  although  I 
adhered  to  my  determination  of  never  neglecting  a  lesson  for  the  sake  of  it. 

Looking  back,  1  fear  I  can  remember  that  I  gave  myself  some  airs  of  snywriority, 
which  exyircssed  much  of  gratifie<l  vanity,  on  these  occasions ;  for,  as  Maria  sat 
with  her  round,  brown  eyes  staring  at  me  from  the  opyx)site  side  of  the  fireplace, 
she  would  look  uy)on  me  with  a  sort  of  wonder  us  I  unfolded  some  terrible  legend, 


equality — not  tliat  I  ever  supposed  the  poor,  dirty,  slipsliod  maid  to  be  my  natunl 
playfellow;  but  she  possessed,  as  I  have  said,  experiences  of  which  I  knew  nothing; 
was  versed  in  all  the  dread  liardships  and  mean  shifts  of  jwverty,  having  for  iti 
sphere  the  streets,  its  constant  occupation  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  day’s  food  and 
a  night’s  shelter.  Honour  to  the  poor,  deserted,  ignorant  girl,  that  the  vices  of 
which  she  must  have  known  something  too  found  no  place  in  her  recitals,  and 
were  never  conveyed  to  me  in  any  terms  but  such  as  left  no  distinct  impression, 
I  can  even  now  remember  that  she  avoided  many  of  these  topics,  when  there  wu 
any  danger  of  approaching  them,  by  staring  at  me  suddenly,  and,  turning  the  con¬ 
versation,  saying — 

“  But  there,  I  aint  a-goin’  to  tell  you  any  of  the  bad  tilings  I  see  afore  I  went 
into  the  House.  You  jest  bo  thankful  you  aint  got  to  take  no  notice  of  ’emi" 


WAYFE  SUiMMEKS. 


Avhich  she  felt  called  upon  to  believe  the  more  unhesitatingly  as  it  exceeded  othen 
in  horrible  detail.  I  could  discern  that  slie  associated  me  somehow  with  the  boot, 
and  looked  upon  me  as  in  some  way  the  author  of  the  story.  I  became  strong]? 
bound  up  with  her  most  cherished  attachments,  at  all  events,  and  could  often  heai 
her  sniff  defiantly,  and  mutter  in  a  meaning  but  mysterious  manner  during  some 
of  Mrs.  Bradley’s  outbursts  of  temper.  For  herself,  she  had  known  little  else  than 
buffeting  of  one  sort  or  another,  first  from  her  drunken  father,  who  left  his  wife 
to  earn  the  family  bread  by  selling  onions  or  sheep’s  trotters  outside  tavern-doon; 
and,  again,  when  these  failed,  from  workhouse  menials,  who,  as  she  said,  “took it 
out  of  her  precious.” 

Left  only  to  this  strange  companionship,  I  grew  up  with  a  curious  notion  of 


XUM 


Illl] 


Ai.Tiiour.n  falconry  had  been  extensively  followed,  and  carried  to  great  perfection, 
not  only  in  England  but  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  twelfth  century  (when 
it  was  the  favourite  amusement,  not  only  of  kings  and  nobles,  but  also  of  women 
of  high  degree)  down  to  the  time  of  which  wc  are  now  speaking,  yet,  as  hawking 
is,  m  the  popular  mind,  intimately  associated  with  the  days  of  James  I.,  we  have 
accordingly  reser\’ed  our  accounts  of  this  pastime  for  that  date. 

How  general  this  amusement  w'as  in  olden  times  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  for  several  ages  no  person  of  rank  was  ever  represented  without  the  hawk 
upon  his  wrist — the  bird  being  an  indisputable  criterion  of  station  and  dignity. 
In  travelling,  in  visiting,  in  affairs  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  the  hawk  (no 
inappropriate  emblem  of  nobility  in  the  feudal  ages)  still  remained  perched  upon 
the  hand  which  it  stamped  with  distinction. 

To  part  with  the  hawk,  even  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  extremity, 
vas  deemed  highly  ignominious.  In  the  book  of  St.  Alban’s  the  sorts  of  birds 
aasigned  to  the  different  ranks  of  persons  are  placed  in  the  following  order : — 

The  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  merloun  for  an  emperor ;  the  ger-falcon  and 
the  tercel  of  the  ger-falcon  for  a  king ;  the  falcon  gentle  and  the  tercel  gentle  for 
a  prince ;  the  falcon  of  the  rock  for  a  duke ;  the  falcon  peregrine  for  an  earl ;  the 


“  A  tlionsanJ  vassals  muster  rOanJ, 

With  horse  and  hawk,  and  Lorn  and  hound.” 

JIaumiox. 
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bustard  for  a  baroii ;  the  sacre  and  the  sacrel  for  a  knight ;  the  lanere  and  the 
lanercl  for  an  esquire ;  the  marlyon  for  a  lady ;  the  hobby  for  a  young  man ;  the 
gos-hawk  for  a  yeoman  ;  the  tercel  for  a  poor  man ;  the  sparrow-hawk  for  a  priest; 
the  muskel  for  a  holy-waW  clerk ;  the  nesterel  for  a  knave  or  a  servant. 

Exclusively  of  these  appropriate  terms  for  the  different  birds,  falconry  had  iti 
peculiar,  or  slang,  language,  which  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  transcription. 
Many  of  its  phrases  (using  an  old  device  of  cruelty)  seem  intended  to  conceal,  u 
far  as  possible,  the  revolting  inhumanity  that  pervaded  the  whole  art  of  hawking. 
Thus  to  “ seal  a  duck”  was  to  put  out  its  eyes  before  it  was  thrown  up  as  a  lure; 
sometimes  the  eyes  were  only  partially  sealed,  or  sewn  up,  allowing  it  still  to 
see  backwards,  by  which  contrivance  the  victim  is  kept  continually  moimting, 
affording  better  exercise  to  the  hawk  and  more  sport  to  the  spectator. 

Heutzner,  who  wrote  his  “  Itinerary”  in  1598,  assures  us  that  hawking  wai 
formerly  the  general  sport  of  the  English  nobility ;  but  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder,  by  which  so  many  and  such  important  changes  were  made,  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  hawking,  and  the  practice  rapidly  declined  from  the  moment  the 
fowling-piece  presented  a  more  ready  and  certain  method  of  procuring  game, 
while  it  afforded  an  equal  degree  of  air  and  exercise,  and  saved  tiie  immense 
expense  of  training  and  nudntaining  the  birds.  How  expeosive  these  birds  were 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  gos-hawk  and  tassel-hawk  were  sold  for  100  marks ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  we  are  told  that  Sir  Thomas  Moneon  gave  1,000/.  for  a  cast  of  hawks; 
and  many  of  our  nobility  held  their  estates  under  the  crown  by  the  tenure  of 
hawks  and  falcons ;  while  Jeoffrey  Rtzpierre  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to 
King  John  to  obtain  for  some  friend  the  liberty  of  exporting  one  hundred-weight 
of  cheese! 

In  Markham’s  “  Country  Contentments”  we  are  told  these  birds  were  trained 
to  obedience  “by  watching  and  keeping  them  from  sleep  by  a  continual  carrying 
them  on  the  fist,  by  a  most  familiar  stroking  and  playing  with  them  with  the 
wing  of  a  dead  fowl  or  the  like,  and  by  often  gazing  and  looking  them  in  the  face 
with  a  loving  and  gentle  countenance.  A  hawk  so  “  manned”  was  brought  to  the 
lure  “by  easy  degrees,  and  at  last  was  taught  to  know  the  voice  and  lure  so 
perfectly,  that  either  upon  the  sound  of  the  one  or  sight  of  the  other  she  will 
presently  come  in  and  be  most  obedient.” 

One  of  the  most  Ixjautiful  and  gentle  of  all  the  hawks  was  the  tassel-gentle, 
and  the  sport  with  this  elegant  creature  is  spiritedly  described  by  Massinger : — 

“  Then  for  an  evening  flight, 

A  ticroel-gentle,  which  I  call  my  masters. 

As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon. 

In  such  a  place  flies,  as  be  seems  to  say, 

‘  See  me,  or  see  me  notl'  The  partridge  sprung, 

He  makes  his  stoop ;  but,  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  cancelier :  then  with  such  speed,  us  if 
He  carried  lightning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird,  who,  even  in  death,  appears 
Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry.” 

King  James  was  exceedingly  fond  of  field  sports,  but  he  often  carried  them  to 
such  a  violent  excess,  that  he  led  his  poor  courtiers,  who  were  not  equally  fond  of 
them,  a  weary  life.  One  of  them,  in  a  letter  that  has  been  preserved,  makes  heavy 
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oompUiuU  of  being  obliged  to  ride  witli  him  in  heat  and  cold,  dry  and  rain,  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  James  built  a  small  hunting 
palace  at  Newmarket,  and  established  horse-races  there — the  first,  we  believe,  that 
were  established  in  Engknd.  He  liad  also  another  hunting  seat  at  Iloyston,  and 
when  he  and  his  attendants  were  there  they  consumed  all  the  provisions  in  the 
place,  and  made  such  a  bustle,  that  the  quiet  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  driven 
to  their  wits’-end;  and  the  old  chroniclers  tell  us  that  one  day  the  king’s 
favourite  hound,  Joickr,  was  missing,  and,  when  he  re-appeared,  he  came  with  a 
paper  tied  to  his  collar,  on  which  were  written  these  words : — “  Good  Mr.  Jowler, 
we  pray  you  speak  to  the  king  (for  he  hears  you  every  day,  and  so  doth  he  not 
us),  that  it  will  please  his  Majesty  to  go  back  to  London,  for  else  the  country  will 
be  undone ;  all  our  provision  is  spent,  and  we  arc  not  able  to  entertain  him  any 
longer.”  Fortunately  the  king  was  not  angry,  and  the  matter  was  treated  as 
“a  reasonable  pretty  jest.” 

But  if  King  James  was  fond  of  the  field,  he  had  little  resiject  for  smokers  and 
smoking ;  and,  though  tobacco  was  introduced  into  England  about  this  time,  very 
few  men  had  the  hardihood  to  use  it  in  the  king’s  presence,  who  used  to  say  he 
bad  no  notion  of  men  making  chimneys  of  their  mouths. 

It  was  in  1624  that  James  I.  ordered,  by  proclamation,  that  “  thenceforth 
no  tobacco  should  be  grown  in  England,  and  that  none  should  be  imported  other 
than  was  the  produce  of  Virginia  and  Bermuda.”  We  may  notice,  in  ^Missing, 
that  tobacco  was  first  brought  out  of  the  West  Indies  into  England  by  Ralph 
:  Lane,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign ;  and  the  best  tobacco-pipes 

were  formerly  made  at  Amesbury,  of  clay  brought  from  Chiltern ;  the  heels  of 
them  were  marked  with  a  gauntlet  (the  name  of  the  maker),  whence  they  were 
called  gauntlet-pipes. 

Barrington  says  that  “perhaps  the  law  which  hath  been  most  completely 
executed  of  any  in  the  statute  book  is  the  statute  of  ’ Charles  II.,  which  directs 
:  the  sheriff  to  root  up  all  the  tolwcco  gro  wing  in  the  country.  Before  this  it 
i  was  much  planted  in  different  jiarts  of  England,  particularly  in  Gloucestershire. 
The  Acts  prohibiting  its  cultivation  not  extending  to  Ireland,  an  attempt  was 
maile  so  late  as  1837  to  grow  some  in  that  country.  It  proved  very  remunerative  to 
the  growers,  but  the  authorities  interfered  to  prevent  its  cultivation.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  prohibiting  its  home  growth  were,  that  it  would  impoverish  the  soil, 
mUitate  against  West  Indian  interests,  and  injure  the  revenue.  This  Irish 
tobacco  was  milder  than  the  Virginian  or  ilavannah,  but  ill-flavoured  and  wanting 
in  aroma.”  We  are  told  that,  during  ’nis  trial,  Guy  Fawkes  was  always  richly 
apjiareiled,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the 
j  spectators  were  csfiecially  indignant  at  'him  for  “  taking  tobacco  out  of  measure,” 
j  tobacco  being  then  a  novelty,  and  con/ndered,  I  suppose,  too  great  a  luxury  for  a 
I  traitor. 

'  London  at  this  time  was  ahnost  vmtirely  built  of  wood,  and,  in  every  respect, 
was  certainly  a  very  ugly  city,  and  if)  stated  to  have  contained  only  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  these  wer<j  principally  artisans  concerned  in  the  woollen 
manufactures.  But  England  attrac  ted  much  attention  from  its  fertility ;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  noted  as  exceeding  in  beauty  and  stature,  warlike,  and  particularly 
formidable  at  sea,  “  very  proud  and  beyond  measure  disd  .vinful  of  every  foreign 
nation.” 
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strangers,  and  lie  had  a  place  above  the  Duke  of  Holst,  which  the  duke  took  not 
well.  At  night  there  was  a  mask  in  the  hall,  which,  for  conceit  and  fashion,  was 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  There  was  no  small  loss  that  night  of  chains  and  jewels. 
The  presents  of  plate  and  other  things  given  by  the  noblemen  were  valued  at 
2,500f. ;  but  that  w'hich  made  it  «  ijoitd  marriage  was  a  gift  of  the  king’s  of  five 
hundred  pounds  land  for  the  bride's  jointure.  They  were  lodged  in  the  council 
chamber,  where  the  king,  in  his  shirt  and  nightgown,  gave  them  a  reveille  matin 
before  they  were  up.  No  ceremony  was  omitted  of  bridecakes,  points,  garters, 
and  gloves,  w'hich  have  been  ever  since  the  livery  of  the  court.” 

Revels  and  masks  at  court  w'ere  now  exhibited  continually,  and  served  to 
divert  the  king  twice  a  week  in  the  intervals  of  hunting.  The  composition  of 
these  fanciful  pieces  was  a  task  frequently  imposed  upon  the  powers  of  Jonson. 
The  twelfth-night  mask,  composed  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Philip  Herbert's 
marriage,  is  entitled,  “  The  Mask  of  Llackncss."  In  compliance  with  the  very 
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The  following  letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  displays  in  lively  colours  the 
manners  of  the  court  and  of  the  sovereign  : — “  On  St.  John’s  day  we  had  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Herbert  and  the  Lady  Susan,  performed  at  AVhitehall  with 
all  the  honour  could  be  done  a  great  favourite.  The  court  was  great,  and,  for 
that  day,  put  on  the  best  bravery.  The  prince  and  the  Duke  of  Holst  led  the  bride 
to  church  :  the  queen  followed  her  from  thence.  The  king  gave  her ;  and  she,  in 
her  tresses  and  trinkets,  brided  and  bridled  it  so  handsomely,  and,  indeed,  became 
herself  so  well,  that  the  king  said,  if  he  were  unmarried,  he  would  not  give  her, 
but  keep  her  himself.  The  marriage  dinner  was  kept  in  the  great  chamber  itself, 
where  the  prince,  and  the  Duke  of  Holst,  and  the  great  lords  and  ladies 
accompanied  the  bride.  The  ambassador  of  \'enioc  was  the  only  bidden  guest  of 
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mlgtir  tAstc  of  her  Majesty,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  into  it  twelve  ^Ethiopian 
nymphs,  daughters  of  the  Niger,  who  make  a  voyage  to  Great  Britain  in  search  of 
a  vosh  to  whiten  their  complexions.  The  parts  of  these  uegresses,  who  do  nothing 
but  dance,  were  sustained  by  the  queen  and  the  other  ladies,  with  blackened  faces ; 
and  the  first  scene  displayed  them  seated  in  an  enormous  shell  of  mother-of-pearl. 
There  was  a  great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  had  motion,  and  in 
it  were  the  images  of  sea-horses,  with  other  terrible  fishes,  which  were  ridden  by 
iloors.  The  indecorum  was,  that  tlicre  was  all  fish  and  no  water.  The  night’s 
work  was  concluded  with  a  banquet  in  the  great  chamber,  which  was  so  furiously 
aoaulted,  that  down  went  tables  and  trestles  before  one  bit  was  touched !  Surely 
such  scenes  were  not  vastly  superior  to  the  May  games  (of  which  oiur  artist  has 
given  so  excellent  an  illustration)  then  in  vogue  among  the  poorer  classes. 

If  the  Puritans,  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  inveterate  enemies  of  all  sports 
tnd  games,  were  especially  inveterate  against  the  hobby-horse,  the  people,  how¬ 
ever,  clung  to  him  with  wonderful  i)ertinacity ;  and  it  is  most  probably  for  this 
reason  that  when  an  individual  cherishes  a  folly  which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  up 
it  is  called  his  hobby-horse.  The  hobby-horse  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  persons  belonging  to  the  morris-dance.  Many  tricks  were  expected  of 
the  dancer  who  acted  the  hobby-horse,  and  some  of  a  juggling  nature — ^pretending 
to  stick  daggers  in  his  nose  (perhaps  a  false  one),  &c. 

The  hobby-horse  required  a  person  of  considerable  skill  to  manage  him,  though 
his  body  was  only  of  wicker-work,  and  his  head  and  neck  of  pasteboard;  the 
figure  of  the  horse  being  fastened  round  the  waist  of  a  man,  his  own  legs  going 
through  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  enabling  him  to  w'alk,  although  they  were 
concealed  by  a  long  foot-cloth. 

Another  thing  to  be  noted  at  this  date  is  the  introduction  of  female  actors 
(though  these  were  only  foreigners)  on  to  the  stage.  Coryal,  describing  the  theatres 
of  Venice  in  1C08,  writes,  “I  observed  certain  things  that  I  never  saw  before,  for 
I  saw  women  act.”  Prynne,  in  his  “  Histrio-Matrix”  (1G33),  after  denouncing 
women  actors  in  the  most  furious  terms,  speaks  of  them  as  recently  introduced 
upon  the  English  stage,  “as  they  have  now  there  female  jdayers  in  Italy  and  other 
foreign  parts ;  and  so  they  had  such  Fn  nch  u-umcn  actors  in  a  play  not  long  since 
personated  in  Blackfriars’  playhouse,  to  which  there  was  great  resort.”  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  in  Shakspeare’s  time  the  parts  of 
women  were,  with  these  miirked  exceptions,  personated  by  men  and  boys,  and 
that  actresses  were  not  universally  admitted  to  the  stage  in  English  theatres  till 
after  the  Restoration. 

Speaking  of  women,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ladies  carried  their  pockets  in  front  of  their  stays,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
kang  on  the  side,  as  in  the  present  day. 

‘•Even  in  tlio  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love” 

did  she  carry  her  letters,  and  the  matters  she  most  valued.  And  in  “  Hamlet”  we 
have  the  same  allusion — 

“Those  to  her  excellent  white  bosom.” 

The  hair  was  also  considered  so  great  an  ornament,  and  so  essential  to  the  success 
of  a  beauty  in  these  days,  that,  if  wc  may  believe  Stubbes,  children  having  fair  hair 
were  enticed  into  secret  places,  and  robbed  of  all  their  locks.  “If  curling  and  laying 
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out  their  own  natural  hair  were  all,”  continues  this  same  writer,  “  (which  b 
impious,  and  at  no  hand  lawful ;  being,  as  it  is,  an  ensign  of  pride,  and  the  stem 
of  wantonness  to  all^  that  behold  it)  it  were  the  lees  matter ;  but  they  are  not 


simply  content  with  their  own  hair,  but  buy  other  hair,  either  of  horses,  mares,  or 
any  other  strange  lieast,  dyeing  it  of  what  colour  they  list  themselves.  And  if 
there  be  any  poor  women  (as  now  and  then  we  see  God  doth  bless  them  with 
beauty  as  well  as  the  rich)  that  have  fair  hair,  these  nice  dames  will  not  rest  tiS 
they  have  bought  it.” 

Women  also  wore  mufflers  in  those  days — marvellously  uncomfortable  bandages, 
wrapped  across  the  lower  portions  of  the  face ;  and  so  imiversal  was  the  custom, 
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that,  by  a  Scotch  statute  of  1457,  it  was  enacted  that  “  na  woman  cum  to  kirk 
nor  mucat  with  her  face  mussnled,  or  so  covered  that  scho  may  not  be  kend.” 
Nevertheless,  the  Scottish  ladies  continued  muzzled  during  three  reigns. 

Although,  in  the  course  of  these  papers,  we  have  frequently  alluded  to  beds— 
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their  hangings  of  tapestry  and  velvet — the  gorgeous  movables  handed  down  by 
generation  to  generation — yet  we  are  tempted  to  refer  again  to  the  subject,  to 
mention  cradles  and  truckle-beds. 

The  former  are  of  high  antiquity.  One  of  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any 
representation  is  one  belonging  to  the  time  of  Henry  V.  It  is  of  wood ;  square  in 
shape,  and  hong  low,  swinging  by  links  of  iron  between  two  posts,  surmounted  by 
bir^  for  omamente.  Another  cradle,  equally  well  known  to  antiquaries,  and  far 
more  elegant  in  design,  is  one  formerly  used  by  King  James  himself. 

The  truckle-bed  was  a  small  bed  placed  by  the  side  of  the  large,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  the  “  standing  bed the  latter  being  used  by  the  master  ;  and  the  former. 
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which,  during  the  day,  could  run  under  it,  being  occupied  by  his  servant.  There 
are  references  to  these  beds  both  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  “  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.”  Wo  suppose  that  from  this  custom  of  the  favourite  dependant 
sleeping  in  his  master’s  room  grew  the  office  of  ”  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber.” 
Chamberlayne  says  that,  in  172G,  they  numbered  eleven,  and  that  each  of  these 
gentlemen  in  his  turn  waits  one  week  in  the  king's  bedchamber,  there  to  lie  by 
the  king,  on  a  pallet-bed,  all  night ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  groom  of  the  stole, 
to  supply  Ills  place.  Little  wonder  that  crowned  heads  lie  so  uneasily  when 
neither  day  nor  night  brings  seclusion  I  It  might  have  been  very  impolitic  of 
dames,  as  a  king,  sending  his  courtiers  back  from  his  court  to  the  country ;  but, 
as  a  man,  surely  he  was  more  than  justihad ;  one  of  the  crowning  curses  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  being  that  unrest  of  spirit  which  seizes  upon  to  disturb,  if  not  destroy,  the 
nnhappy  victim  of  over-refinement.  M.  S.  K. 
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Tiik  concise  and  positive  declaration  of  Dr.  Assandri  would,  at  any  other 
time,  have  overwhelmed  the  marchioness  with  delight ;  but  there  wiis  now  some* 
thing  in  the  doctor's  voice  which  induced  her  to  think  that  he  had  not  asked  to 
speak  to  her  merely  to  give  her  this  consolation.  She  remained  silent,  and  he 
continued — 

“Besides  this  young  man — who  imagines  himself  to  be  condemned,  but  who 
will  live — is  another  jKjrson,  unsuspicious  of  the  dauger  she  runs,  and  the  sorrow  by 
which  she  is  menaced— one  whom  I  see  daily  declining  beneath  my  eyes.  Does 
your  ladyship  know  to  whom  I  allude  V" 

“  Susan,”  murmured  the  marchioness. 

“  Yes,  Susan — my  only  child,  as  Ilaoul  is  your  only  child ! — my  sole  treasure 
and  affection,  just  as  Raoul  is  all  in  a  ll  to  you  I  Six  months  ago,  Susan  was 
tranquil  and  liappy.  You  had  only  to  look  at  her  countenance  to  be  assured  of 
the  innocence  and  serenity  of  her  heaii.  But  now  all  this  has  vanished— her 
happiness  and  calm  are  both  destroyed,  imd  for  ever.  Her  pure  heart  struggles 
with  this  new  feeling,  and  the  contest  u.  killing  her.  Perhaps  your  ladyship  can 
explain  why  she  thus  suffers  ?” 

“  Because  she  loves  Raoul,”  replied  Madame  d’Aurebonne,  without  a  moment’! 
hesitation. 

“  Ah,  you  know  that,  do  you  ?”  rcsui  ned  the  doctor,  gathering  emotion  as  he 
went  on.  “  Perhaps  you  also  foresaw— desired — hoped  that  she  would  do  so? 
Insane  fool  that  I  was  not  to  have  thought  of  it  earlier !  For  a  short  time  the 
physician  absorbed  the  father,  and  1  c  nly  saw  before  me  an  unhappy  woman 
imploring  me  to  save  her  son.  I  told  hor  what  was  true — that  her  son’s  imagi* 
nation  was  more  diseased  than  his  body ;  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  get  rid 
of  his  sinister  forebodings  by  some  all-engrossing  amusement and  that  if  she 
succeeded  in  enabling  him  to  pass  his  fovu  -and-twentieth  year,  she  need  no  longer 
tremble  on  his  account,  for  he  was  safe.  .\n  amusement,  did  I  say  ?  Could  there 
be  one  more  pleasing,  more  delightful,  than  a  flirtation  with  the  daughter  of  this 
same  doctor? — both  residing  beneath  tho  same  roof,  and,  consequently,  forced 
frequently  into  each  other’s  society?  \7hat  signified  this  child’s  peace  and 
happiness? — her  misery  might  be  the  young  nobleman’s  salvation  1  There  needed 
no  further  pretext  nor  excuse.  I  am  but  a  poor  country  practitioner ;  but,  believe 
me,  to  acquire  the  splendour  of  your  htdyship’s  rank,  or  to  obtain  all  your 
ladysliip’s  colossal  fortune,  I  could  not  havo  been  guilty  of  such  a  proceeding." 

“  But  w'ho  has  ever  said,”  replied  Madame  d’Avu^bonne,  “  that  this  fortune 
and  rank  need  be  any  obstacle  between  Suf lan  and  Raoul  ?" 

The  marchioness,  in  uttering  these  words,  looked  so  truthful,  that  the  doctor 
felt  abashed,  and  remained  silent.  Madame  d’Aurebonne  continued — 

“  You  must  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  me,  if  you,  the  kindest  and  the  best  of 
men,  could  have  supposed  me  capable  of  iiuch  infamy.  Your  heart  ought  to  have 
imderstood  the  feelings  of  mine.  Hid  I  not  tell  you,  on  the  first  day  of  our 
acquaintance,  that  for  three-and-twenty  years,  ever  since  Raoul’s  birth,  I  have 
been  a  prey  to  the  same  thought,  the  samo  dread  ?  I  never  cease  seeing,  between 
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myself,  every  morning  and  evening,  if  my  6on|\^■ill  be  spared  to  me — did  you 
think  that  I  should  care  whether  he  married  a  rich  and  noble  heiress,  or  the 
daughter  of  a  medical  man,  wealthy  in  every  good  work,  and  noble  by  his  many 
virtues  ?  When  you  informed  me  that,  to  save  my  child,  I  needed  for  him  but 
some  engrossing  pursuit,  some  absorbing  feeling,  that  would  aid  me  in  triumphing 
over  his  funereal  fears,  and  enable  him  to  pass  over  the  fatal  period,  I  listened  to 
your  counsel,  and  I  hoped  that  your  daughter,  by  her  great  beauty  and  grace,  was 
predestined  for  this  work  of  salvation  ;  whilst  you  imagined  that  I,  an  honourable 
woman,  who  have  never  harmed  any  one,  was  planning,  calculating,  mauoeuvrbg 


Raoul  and  myself,  as  a  dark  shadow,  his  father,  his  grandfather,  all  his  fated 
ancestry,  and  who  apiKar  to  my  imagination  to  be  beckoning  him  to  the  tomb. 
The  remembrance  of  their  death  is  the  torture  of  each  day,  tho  spectre  of  each 
night.  'J'his  perpetual  terror  is  so  interwoven  with  my  love  for  my  son,  that,  do 
what  I  will,  1  cannot  divest  myself  of  it.  Could  you  suppose  that,  with  a  heart  so 
overflowieg  with  anguish,  I  should  either  have  time  or  inclination  for  such  trivial 
thoughts  as  either  birth  or  fortune?  Did  you  think  that  I,  a  mother,  who  ask 
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— what? — a  sentimental  flirtation,  just  to  amuse  and  distract  my  son!  Ob, 
doctor!  you  haye  been  unkind,  very  unkind!  I  fancied  you  more  just  and 
discerning.” 

“  1  have  wronged  you  very  much,”  replied  the  doctor ;  “  but  your  ladyship 
will  forgive  me.” 

“  The  rank  and  fortune  of  which  you  speak,”  resumed  the  marchioness,  “  I 
hate  and  detest.  This  heritage  of  wealth  is  also  a  heritage  of  woe !  What  am  I? 
A  mother— nothing  else !  To  preserve  my  son  is  everything  to  me.  That  Raoul 
may  be  tranquil  and  happy — that  a  reciprocated  affection  will  induce  him  to  hope, 
and,  consequently,  to  live — is  idl  I  desire.  I  want  nothing  more.  Did  yon 
suppose,  doctor,  that  I  did  not  deem  Susan  worthy  bo  marry  my  son  ?  Ah  I  were 
Rioul  to  love  a  peasant’s  daughter,  and  did  he  wish  to  marry  her,  and  requested  my 
consent,  so  that  she  were  good,  and  able  to  make  Mm  happy,  I  should  love  her, 
take  her  to  my  heart,  and  bless  her  from  the  depths  of  my  soul.” 

At  this  warm  and  decided  language,  a  very  natural  idea  arose  in  Dr.  Assandii's 
mind,  and  he  replied — 

“  I  believe  you ;  but  then  why - ” 

“  Ah  1”  continued  M«dmne  (fAurebonne,  eagerly  interrupting  him ;  “  I  know 
what  you  mean,  li  H  is,  as  1  say,  that  I  find  no  obstacle  between  Susan  and 
Raoul,  why  not  eome  to  the  point  at  once — why  not  formally  request  your 
daughter’s  hand  for  my  son  ?  That  is  what  you  would  say.” 

“  Yes,"  answered  the  doetor,  timidly. 

“  Yon  are  right.  1  oug^  sooner  to  have  told  you  the  fresh  sorrow  that  has 
come  upon  me.” 

**  Raoul  does  not  love  Susan !” 

“  He  loves  her  devotedly — ^with  an  ardour  that  terrifies  me.  He  loves  her  as 
scarcely  man  ever  loved  woman  before — with  a  depth  of  affection  all  the  more 
strong  on  account  of  his  foetings  having  hitherto  been  kept  under  such  severe 
restraint.  His  very  eCerts  to  struggle  against  this  love  make  it  more  profound; 
like  the  arrows  in  a  poor  wounded  lion’s  breast,  which  only  pierce  deeper  in  its 
endeavours  to  shake  them  off.  The  idea  of  making  himself  beloved  by  Susan— of 
obtaining  from  her  a  promise  of  marriage— causes  him  to  recoil  as  before  some 
great  misfortune,  or  the  commission  of  some  dreadful  crime.  I  have  frequently 
tried  to  make  him  speak  on  the  subjeot — ^to  request  my  consent — but  of  which  he 
must  already  be  eertaia,  both  from  my  looks,  oonduet,  and'words ;  and  as  fre¬ 
quently  I  have  refrafoed,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  terrible  foeling,  the  inexorable 
thought,  which  induces  Raoul  to  relinquish  all  love,  all  hope,  all  happiness.  He 
would  resist  my  prayers,  and  even  reject  Susan,  beautiful  as  she  is.” 

“And  what  is  the  idea?”  anxiously  inquired  the  doctor,  who  only  too  well 
understood  it. 

“Caimot  you  guess,  doctor?  Raoul  believes  that  in  a  year  ho  will  die! 
Between  this  and  then  he  drags  on  existence  as  a  felon  does  his  fetters,  in  counting 
the  minutes  and  the  hours.  He  would  bitterly  accuse  himself  if  he  attempted  to 
link  to  his  own  joyless  heart  another  heart  that  was  overflowing  with  youth  and 
hope,  and  to  fling  the  dark  shadows  of  his  approaching  death  on  a  life  that  is  now 
fresh  and  lovely  as  spring.” 

“You  do  not  deceive  me?”  said  the  doctor,  at  the  same  time  fixing  on  the 
marchioness  his  scrutinising  eye. 
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“  I  never  deceive,”  she  replied. 

“  Alas !”  said  the  doctor,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articuLite  from  emotion,  “  I,  who 
came  to  accuse,  can  only  pity.  Give  me  your  hand — you  are  even  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  than  myself.” 

“  WTiy  so?”  said  hlivdame  d’Aurebonne. 

“  If,”  continued  he,  “  your  son,  who  cares  still  less  than  yourself  for  rank  and 
fortune,  is  so  passionately  in  love  with  Susan,  and  who  cannot  but  feel  almost 
certain  of  her  affection,  and  of  gaining  your  consemt  and  mine — if  he  thus  repulses 
his  love,  and  drives  away  happiness,  it  can  only  be  because  he  is  the  slave  to  his 
morbid  imagination.  By  it  he  is  persuaded  that  his  end  is  close  at  hand,  and, 
therefore,  he  imjxjses  silence  on  Ins  feelings,  preferring  rather  any  suffering  than 
giving  vent  to  them.  The  evil  is  greater  than  1  imagined — it  is,  1  fear,  irre¬ 
parable.” 

“  And  he  will  die !”  almost  shrieked  the  marchioness. 

“  Yes ;  but  not  of  the  malady  by  which  he  fancies  himself  attacked,  but  of 
that  strange,  mysterious,  fatal  disease  which  is  the  result  of  a  morbid  imagination 
—marasmus,  madness,  whatever  name  you  like  to  give  it — both  his  reason  and  life 
must  succumb  to  this  incessant  haunting  of  one  idea.” 

“  I  recollect  you  told  me  the  same  tbuig  wbm  first  I  spoke  to  you  of  Raoul,” 
murmured  the  marchioness,  whose  countenance  iDetrayed  her  mental  agony. 

“  Yes,  1  did  do  so.  But  then  I  had  hope — now  I  have  none.  For  this  illness 
I  know  of  no  remedy.” 

“  But  1  know  of  one,”  quite  screamed  the  marchioness. 

“  Y'ou  know  of  one?”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  amazed. 

“Yes,  I  do,”  answered  the  marchioness,  with  increasing  excitement;  “but 
neither  you  nor  Susan  can  be  told  what  it  is.  1  must  speak  to  Raoul,  and  alone. 
Will  you  and  Susan  wait  for  us  in  the  garden?” 

Dr.  Assandri  looked  anxiously  at  Madame  d’Aurcbonne,  as  if  he  feare<l  that 
sorrow  upon  sorrow  had  affected  her  intellect.  Ue  left  her,  and  heard  her  ascend 
the  stairs. 

iMadame  d’Aurebonne,  in  her  room,  tlirew  herself  on  her  knees,  and,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  her  eyes  raised  towards  Heaven,  said — 

“  Great  God !  forgive  me.  Thou  who  punishest  falsehooil,  have  pity  on  me. 
If  chastisement  must  come,  let  it  fall  on  me  alone.  Take  my  life,  but  spare  my 
child’s.” 

Then,  hastening  to  the  door,  she  called  “  Raoul !  Raoul  1”  in  a  voice  that 
tesomided  through  the  house. 

Raoul  was  still  in  his  own  room.  He  quickly  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
mother  and  eon  stood  face  to  face. 

“  Raoul,”  said  his  mother,  in  a  calm  tone — but  which  calmness  the  trembling 
of  her  lipe  belied — “  I  rejoice  with  you  on  the  happy  result  of  our  stay  at  Ilycres. 
Unless  you  willingly  torment  yourself,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  your  present 
state  of  health  is  such  as  to  remove  all  anxiety.  The  nearer  you  advance  to  the 
fatal  and  dreaded  time  the  stronger  you  seem  to  become.  God,  perhaps,  has 
granted  my  ceaseless  prayers  for  your  safety,  and  you  wUl  be  spared  to  me.” 

“  Y'ou  think  so?”  replied  Raoul,  gloomily  and  ironically. 

“  It  is  the  doctor’s  opinion  eqimlly  with  mine.  To  live,  Raoul,  you  have  only 
the  wish  to  do  so!  What  is  wanting  to  your  happiness?  Only  a  little  stronger 
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faith  in  the  future,  a  little  more  confidence  in  yoiu*  mother.  For  some  months  a 
new  feeling  has  been  taking  possession  of  your  heart — why  not  have  told  me  of  it? 
Why  not  have  spoken  to  me  as  to  a  friend  or  companion  ?  Perhaps  you  feared 
from  me  objections  on  the  score  of  inecpiality  of  birth  and  fortune.  Don't  think 
that ;  all  can  be  easily  arranged.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  replied  Raoul. 

“  Forgive  me,  Raoul,  but  you  understand  me  very  well,”  answered  the  mar¬ 
chioness,  the  calmness  of  whose  manner  was  rapidly  forsaking  her.  “  You  know 
that  I  would  speak  of  Susan  Assandri :  you  love  her,  and  she  loves  you.  Can  you 
deny  it?” 

“  No.” 

“  AVell,”  resumed  Madame  d’Aurebonne,  endeavouring  to  smile,  “  on  similar 
occasions  it  is  usual,  when  a  young  man  of  large  fortune  and  noble  birth  falls  in 
love  with  a  young  girl,  his  inferior  in  a  social  position — it  is  usual  for  him  to  request 
his  parents  to  consent  to  his  marrying  her.  We  have  now  exchanged  parts.  It 
is  I  that  ask  you  to  place  no  obstacle  between  you  and  the  happiness  that  awaits 
you,  and  to  marry  Susan.” 

A  ray  of  joy  and  gratitude  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  Raoul,  but,  resunxing  his 
gloomy  and  resolute  look,  he  replied — 

“  Mother,  it  is  impossible.” 

‘'Impossible!”  exclaimed  the  marchioness,  in  a  tone  that  ill  concealed  her 
feelings — “  why  ?  Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  you  love  Susan  ?” 

“  Since  you  fathom  me  so  well,”  replied  her  son,  with  a  frightful  smile,  “  you 
must  know  with  what  ardour  and  devotion  I  adore  her.  You  must  also  be  aware 
that  to  be  beloved  by  her  and  to  give  her  my  name  would  be  the  dearest  wish  of 
my  heart,  the  greatest  hope  of  my  life.” 

“Then  why  this  silence?  W'hy  conceal  this  wish?  why  not  obtain  this 
treasure  ?” 

“  Ah,  you  know,”  answered  Raoul,  in  a  tone  of  great  bitterness—  “  you  that 
understand  me  so  well  cannot  but  be  aware  of  my  reason.” 

“  AVhy  ?  Because  you  are  certain  of  dying  at  the  ago  of  twenty-four,  and  of 
leading  a  life  of  misery  until  then  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  if  you  are  deceived,”  continued  the  marchioness,  the  pallor  of  whose 
cheek  betrayed  some  powerful  emotion — “if  it  could  be  proved  to  you  that  all 
your  anxiety  was  founded  upon  nothing — that  the  blood  which  flows  in  your  veins 
is  untainted  by  any  hereditary  disease — would  you  marry  her?” 

“  Would  1  marry  her  I”  replied  Raoul,  in  a  heart-rending  accent  of  mingled 
love  and  despair.  “  Ask  of  the  doomed  whether  they  would  follow  the  angel  who 
suddenly  showed  them  the  path  to  heaven !  Would  I  marry  her  I  From  the 
first  day  that  I  beheld  her  divine  loveliness  I  have  vainly  struggled  against  the 
invincible  feeling  that  has  drawn  me  towards  her.  Although  certain  of  dying  at 
a  fixed  tuue,  and  although  this  certainty  is  always  presenting  itself  before  me  as 
my  death-warrant,  yet  twenty  times  have  I  been  at  the  point  of  faUing  at  Susan’s 
feet,  and  saying  to  her,  with  tears  which  might  perhajxs  have  solaced  me,  ‘  Will 
you  marry  me?  hly  life  will  be  but  a  short  one — but  when  I  am  gone  you  will 
be  rich,  and  you  will  bear  a  noble  name ;  as  the  widow  of  Raoul  d’Aurebonne  you 
will  ever  be  welcome  in  the  gay  and  fashionable  world.  I  only  ask  that  you  will 
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not  quite  forget  me — that  you  will  bestow  on  me  a  small  place  in  your  heart,  so 
that  your  remembrance  of  me  may  neither  lessen  your  happiness  nor  disturb  your 
peace.’  I  might  have  said  and  done  all  this  had  1  loved  less,  or  had  Susan  been 
another  woman.  But  with  her  I  could  not.  I  know  her.  I  should  carry  her 
along  with  me  in  my  murderous  fate.  Her  loving  and  devoted  heart  would  break 
by  the  same  blow  that  struck  me,  and  the  same  stone  would  mark  the  tomb  of 
both.” 

Instead  of  replying,  the  marchioness  knelt  before  her  son. 

“  Good  God !  what  are  you  doing  ?"  exclaimed  Raoul. 

In  a  tone  of  great  energy,  and  which  seemed  the  result  of  great  grief, 
Madame  d’Aurebonne  replied — 

“  I  kneel  to  you,  Raoul,  because  I  am  about  to  make  a  revelation  which  will  at 
once  alter  your  determination.  I  ought  to  have  made  this  revelation  to  you  before, 
and  spared  you  all  the  suffering  you  have  endured.  If,  Raoul,  there  does  not  exist 
between  you  and  Susan  any  other  obstacle  tlian  that  of  the  hereditary  disease 
which  you  suppose  has  already  numbered  your  days,  you  may  marry  Susan  without 
fear.  You  are  neither  my  child,  nor  that  of  the  Man^uis  d’Aurebonne !” 

“  What  do  you  say  ?”  exclaimed  Raoul,  so  thunderstruck  that  he  scarcely 
understood  all  his  mother  had  uttered. 

“  You  w'ere  bequeathed  to  me  by  a  sister  who  died  in  giving  you  birth.  The 
marquis,  my  husband,  loved  you  as  his  child,  and  left  you  all  his  wealth,  together 
with  the  landed  property  in  right  of  which  you  bear  his  name  and  title.  No 
woman’s  heart  ever  beat  more  devotedly  for  the  child  of  her  bosom  than  mine 
for  you.  You  soon  learned  to  lisp  the  name  of  mother,  and  1  never  had  courage 
to  tell  you  that  I  had  no  claim  to  the  title.  Forgive  me,  Raoul — forgive  me  this 
deception !” 

But  Raoul  no  longer  listened.  As  the  meaning  of  his  mother’s  words  clearly 
developed  itself  to  his  mind,  a  feverish  joy  brightened  his  features.  By  a 
sign  he  told  his  mother  to  say  nothing  further,  and,  giving  one  bound  to  the 
window,  he  flung  it  open. 

“  Oh  1”  exclaimed  he,  “  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  see,  I  feel,  I  breathe, 
I  live.  Tills  existence,  which  I  thought  was  receding  from  me,  has  retumetl  with 
vigour  and  delight.  The  air,  which  used  to  stifle  me,  now  brings  in  its  breath 
the  sweetest  perfume  of  flowers.  I  can  scarcely  recognise  either  sky,  trees,  hills,  land, 
or  sea.  All  hitherto  has  appeared  to  me  through  a  dark  veil — the  veil  has  fallen 
off,  and  Nature  looks  beautiful.  I  used  to  admire  her  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness, 
as  if  her  loveliness  were  an  insult  to  my  sorrow.  I  can  now  find  my  rank  amongst 
created  beings.  I  am  no  longer  marked  with  a  curse,  outlawed  from  my  fellow- 
men,  and,  as  it  were,  dying  each  day.  I  am  young,  I  am  strong,  I  am  happy. 
Mother,  I  feel  grateful  for  what  you  have  told  me.” 

Madame  d’Aurebonne  raised  herself  from  her  knees,  and,  with  a  tottering  step, 
advanced  towards  the  window.  She  threw  one  arm  around  her  son,  as  if  better 
to  participate  in  his  intoxicating  delight — with  the  other  she  pointed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  where  a  large  tree  half-concealed  the  doctor  and  his  daughter. 

“  Will  you  call  to  them  ?”  said  Raoul,  in  that  coaxing  tone  so  graceful  in  the 
young  and  happy. 

The  marchioness  beckoned  to  them.  They  approached,  and  in  a  few  instants 
they  were  in  the  room. 
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“  Doctor,”  said  Madame  d’Aurebonne,  with  great  dignity,  “  I  have  the  lionour 
to  request  the  hand  of  your  daughter  for  the  Marquis  d’Aurebonne." 

And  the  marchioness  fell  fainting  on  the  door. 

VI. 

Happiness  is  not  fniitful  in  events,  and  we  should  have  little  left  to  sar 
had  we  only  to  describe  Raoul’s  and  Susan’s  felicity. 

After  the  terrible  scene  which  saved  her  son,  the  marchioness  sank  into  that 
state  of  nervous  exhaustion  which  usually  succeeds  any  painful  crisis  in  one’s  life, 
and  she  never  felt  herself  again  equal  to  mix  in  the  world,  or  to  quit  tho  quiet 
seclusion  of  her  present  abode. 

Madame  d’Aurebonne,  therefore,  built  near  the  sea,  and  a  few  yards  from  the 
ruins  of  Alinanare,  a  house  something  similar  to  Dr.  Aasandri’s,  but  sufficiently 
spacious  to  admit  of  her  son  and  his  wife  living  with  her.  She  soon  established 
herself  in  it,  and  resisted  her  children’s  constant  entreaties  to  accompany  them  in 
their  journeys,  whether  to  Paris  or  elsewhere.  They  invariably  wintered  in  Paris, 
partaking  in  its  gaieties  imtil  the  middle  of  spring.  Susan  greatly  regretted  this 
arrangement  of  affairs.  She  would  infinitely  have  preferred  remaining  among 
those  smiling  hills  where  she  had  left  her  father,  and  where  she  had  grown,  loved, 
suffered,  and,  in  one  moment,  had  passcxl  from  the  depths  of  misery  to  an’  ahuoet 
intoxicating  bliss. 

But,  as  Raoul  liked  a  visit  to  tho  gay  capital  every  year,  Susan  felt  that  this 
was  a  very  potent  reason  for  her  to  like  it  too.  In  returning,  as  it  were,  to  life, 
the  Marquis  d’Aurebonne  was  anxious  to  redeem  the  past — to  make  amends  for 
former  inaction  (which  had  only  been  the  result  of  his  gloomy  forebodings)  by  an 
eager  anxiety  to  employ  Ids  talents,  and  take  jK)sse88ion  of  that  rank  in  society 
which  his  name,  his  wealth,  and  his  distinguished  advantages,  both  of  mind  and 
person,  entitled  him. 

The  marchioness’s  delight  at  first  knew  no  bounds.  For  Raoid  and  Susan, 
after  their  travels,  would  return  to  Hyeres  with  renewed  pleasure,  to  celebrate,  as 
it  were,  the  anniversary  of  some  great  festival. 

Five  years  soon  passed  away.  The  period  winch  Madame  d’Aurebonno  and  her 
son  had  formerly  so  dreaded  had  glided  by  without  any  other  effect  than  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  Raoul  greater  health  and  strength,  and  in  adding  to  the  family  group  two 
lovely  children. 

Madame  d’Aurebonne  experienced  all  the  delight  of  which  a  grandmamma  is 
capable ;  but  this  feeling,  when  compared  to  maternal  love,  is  as  a  lovely  autumnal 
evening  to  summer’s  ardent  heat.  After  so  many  trials,  it  seemed  only  fair  that 
the  remainder  of  the  marchioness’s  life  should  be  spent  in  happy  tranquillity.  But, 
about  this  time.  Dr.  Assandri,  who  saw  her  every  day,  and  who  entertained  for 
her  character  a  warm  admiration,  discovered  that  she  w.as  much  changed,  and  that 
she  seemed  sinking. 

It  struck  the  doctor  that  perhaps  Madame  d’Aurebonne  felt  Raoul’s  long  absences 
— that  she  rendered  herself  ill  by  endeavouring  to  conceal  such  feelings.  But  what 
was  his  surprise  when,  on  narrowly  watching  her,  he  perceived  that,  at  Raoul’s  return, 
she  looked  worse !  He,  therefore,  now  gave  his  attention  to  Raoul ;  and  his  astonish¬ 
ment  became  boundless  when  he  perceived,  by  some  slight  but  unmistakeable  indi¬ 
cations,  that  the  marquis’s  attachment  for  his  mother  was  no  longer  that  of  other  days. 
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Afl>er  the  marchionees’s  revelation,  Raoul  had  felt  such  an  infinity  of  blur,  that 
hig  heart  had  no  room  for  any  other  feeling.  To  live,  marry  Susan,  fling  far  from 
him  the  crushing  burthen  which  had  bowed  him  to  the  earth  for  so  many  years, 
was  all  he  saw ;  ho  thought  of  nothing  more.  But,  as  time  advanced,  and  his 
happiness  was  no  longer  a  novelty,  he  accused  hia  supposed  mother  of  hard-hearted 
croelty  in  never  having  earlier  relieved  him  of  his  agonising  misery.  From  these 
feelings  he  rushed  as  from  the  border  of  a  precipice,  and  when  he  remembered  her 
unparalleled  devotion  to  him  he  endeavoured  to  be  more  than  ever  devoted  to 
her.  The  feeling,  however,  would  return,  and,  insensibly,  he  became  accustomed 
to  it  He  resolved  that  she,  at  least,  should  never  know  what  was  passing  in  his 
heart.  But  nothing  can  be  concealed  from  a  mother ;  it  is  easier  to  kill  than  to 
deceive  her. 

The  marchioness,  as  we  have  said,  read  her  son’s  mind  as  if  it  had  been  an 
open  book.  Day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  she  perceived  his  internal  struggle, 
his  gradual  change,  although  he  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal  it.  We  despair 
of  describing  all  she  suffered.  Her  present  grief  inflicted  even  greater  sufferings 
than  those  she  had  endured  when  she  trembled  for  Raoul’s  life.  The  first  impulse 
of  her  ardent  nature  was  to  burst  through  the  trammels  imposed  by  her  self- 
sacrifice,  and  to  recover  her  son’s  love.  But  Raoul — would  he  believe  her  ?  And, 
if  he  did,  he  would  only  return  to  all  hia  former  terror,  which  hod  well-nigh  killed 
him.  hladame  d’Aurebonno  took  counsel  of  her  own  heart,  and  bore  it  all  in 
patience.  When  she  felt  that  she  must  shortly  die  she  became  resigned  to  her 
fate.  With  this  assurance  a  ray  of  joy  darted  through  her  heart. 

Sh(t  said  to  herself,  all  falsehood,  whatever  may  be  its  motive  or  excuse,  is 
wrong ;  that  hers  deserved  chastisement ;  and,  yielding  herself  to  the  Divine  will, 
thanked  God  for  having  chosen  her  as  an  expiation,  and,  as  a  last  blessing,  prayed 
that  she  alone  might  be  taken  I 

But  time,  as  well  as  grief,  was  needed  to  undermine  Madame  d’Aurebonne’s 
naturally  strong  constitution.  Many  years  glided  on  without  either  Susan  or 
Raoul  remarking  any  alteration  in  the  marcliioness’s  health,  so  completely  absorbed 
were  they  in  their  own  happiness.  Divine  superiority  of  maternal  love  over  every 
other  affection!  Raoul  had  never  succeeded  in  hiding  from  his  mother  one 
thought  or  feeling,  though  scarcely  perceptible  to  himself ;  yet  she  kept  from  her 
son  the  secret  of  that  suffering  which  was  hastening  her  to  the  tomb. 

At  length,  after  two  or  three  years  more  had  passed  quietly  by,  one  autumn, 
when  Raoul  and  his  wife  landed,  as  they  generally  did  after  their  travels,  opposite 
the  two  white  houses  belonging  to  the  marchioness  and  the  doctor,  they  perceived 
the  latter  standing  alone  on  the  sliore.  The  doctor  seemed  very  downcast,  and 
met  Raoul  with  an  angry  look. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  anxiously  inquired  Raoul. 

“  Your  mother  is  ill — that  is  the  matter,”  answered  Dr.  Assandri,  abruptly. 

At  this  instant,  in  Raoul’s  heart,  every  feeling  but  love  and  veneration  for  his 
mother  vanished.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  when  kneeling  by  hia  mother’s 
bedside  (for  she  was  no  longer  able  to  rise),  and  he  could  discern  the  ravages 
illness  had  made  on  her  once  fine  features,  he  suddenly  and  violently  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  despair  so  plainly  depicted  on  his  countenance  told  the  marchioness  she 
had  recovered  her  child,  and  she  felt  herself  both  comforted  and  pardoned. 

Perhaps,  if  we  could  only  have  dived  into  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  we  might 
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“  Doctor,”  said  Madame  d’Aurebonnc,  with  great  dignity,  “  I  have  the  honour 
to  request  the  hand  of  your  daughter  for  the  Marquis  d’Aurebonne.” 

And  the  marchioness  fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 

VI. 

Happiness  is  not  fruitful  in  events,  and  we  should  have  little  left  to  say 
had  we  only  to  d'  scvibe  Raoul’s  and  Susan’s  felicity. 

After  the  terrible  scene  which  saved  her  son,  the  marchioness  sank  into  that 
state  of  nervous  exhaustion  which  usually  succeeds  any  painful  crisis  in  one’s  life, 
and  she  never  felt  herself  again  equal  to  mix  in  the  world,  or  to  quit  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  her  present  abode. 

Madame  d’Aurebonne,  therefore,  built  near  the  sea,  and  a  few  yards  from  the 
ruins  of  Ahnanare,  a  house  something  similar  to  Dr.  Assandri’s,  but  sufficiently 
spacious  to  admit  of  her  son  and  his  wife  living  with  her.  She  soon  established 
herself  in  it,  snd  resisted  her  children’s  constant  entreaties  to  accompany  them  in 
their  journeys,  whether  to  Paris  or  elsewhere.  They  invariably  wintered  in  Paris, 
partaking  in  its  gaieties  imtil  the  middle  of  spring.  Susan  greatly  regretted  this 
arrangement  of  affairs.  She  would  infinitely  have  preferred  remaining  among 
those  smiling  hills  where  she  had  left  her  father,  and  where  she  had  grown,  loved, 
suffered,  and,  in  one  moment,  bad  passfxl  from  the  depths  of  misery  to  an)  almost 
intoxicating  bUss. 

But,  as  Raoul  liked  a  visit  to  the  gay  capital  every  year,  Susan  felt  th.at  this 
was  a  very  potent  reason  for  her  to  like  it  too.  In  returning,  as  it  were,  to  life, 
the  Marquis  d’Aurebonne  was  anxious  to  redeem  the  past — to  make  amends  for 
former  inaction  (which  had  only  been  the  result  of  his  gloomy  forebodings)  by  an 
eager  anxiety  to  employ  his  talents,  and  take  possession  of  that  rank  in  society 
which  his  name,  his  wealth,  and  his  distinguished  advantages,  both  of  mind  and 
person,  entitled  him. 

The  marchionees’s  delight  at  first  knew  no  bounds.  For  Raoul  and  Susan, 
after  their  travels,  would  return  to  Hyeres  with  renewed  pleasure,  to  celebrate,  as 
it  were,  the  anniversary  of  some  great  festival. 

Five  years  soon  passed  away.  The  period  wliich  Madame  d’Aurebonno  and  her 
son  had  formerly  so  dreaded  had  glided  by  without  any  other  effect  than  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  Raoul  greater  health  and  strength,  and  in  adding  to  the  family  group  two 
lovely  children. 

Madame  d’Aurebonne  experienced  all  the  delight  of  which  a  grandmamma  is 
capable ;  but  this  feeling,  when  compared  to  maternal  love,  is  as  a  lovely  autumnal 
evening  to  summer’s  ardent  heat.  After  so  many  trials,  it  seemed  only  fair  that 
the  remainder  of  the  marchioness’s  life  should  be  spent  in  happy  tranquillity.  But, 
about  this  time.  Dr.  Assandri,  who  saw  her  every  day,  and  who  entertained  for 
her  character  a  warm  admiration,  discovered  that  she  was  much  changed,  and  that 
she  seemed  sinking. 

It  struck  the  doctor  that  perhaps  Madame  d’Aurebonno  felt  Raoul’s  long  absences 
— that  she  rendered  herself  ill  by  endeavouring  to  conceal  such  feelings.  But  what 
was  his  surprise  when,  on  narrowly  watching  her,  ho  perceived  that,  at  Raoul’s  return, 
she  looked  worse !  He,  therefore,  now  gave  his  attention  to  Raoul ;  and  his  astonish¬ 
ment  became  boundless  when  he  perceived,  by  some  slight  but  unmistakeable  indi¬ 
cations,  that  the  marquis’s  attachment  for  his  mother  was  no  longer  that  of  other  days. 
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i  After  the  marchioneeB's  revelation,  Raoul  had  felt  such  an  infinity  of  bliss  that 
hig  heart  had  no  room  for  any  other  feeling.  To  live,  marry  Susan,  fling  far  from 
I  him  the  crushing  burthen  which  had  bowed  him  to  the  earth  for  so  many  years, 

I  was  all  he  saw ;  he  thought  of  nothing  more.  But,  as  time  advanced,  and  his 
happiness  was  no  longer  a  novelty,  he  accused  his  supposed  mother  of  hard-hearted 
'  cruelty  in  never  having  earlier  relieved  him  of  his  agonising  misery.  From  these 
feelings  he  rushed  as  from  the  border  of  a  precipice,  and  when  he  remembered  her 
unparalleled  devotion  to  him  he  endeavoured  to  be  more  than  ever  devoted  to 
her.  The  feeling,  however,  would  return,  and,  insensibly,  he  became  accustomed 
to  it.  He  resolved  that  she,  at  least,  should  never  know  what  was  passing  in  his 
heart.  But  nothing  can  be  concealed  from  a  mother ;  it  is  easier  to  kill  than  to 

[deceive  her. 

The  marchioness,  as  we  have  said,  read  her  son’s  mind  as  if  it  had  been  an 
open  book.  Day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  she  perceived  his  internal  struggle, 
his  gradual  change,  although  he  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal  it.  We  despair 
^  of  describing  all  she  suffered.  Her  present  grief  inflicted  even  greater  sufferings 
'  than  those  she  had  endured  when  she  trembled  for  Raoul’s  life.  The  first  impulse 
of  her  ardent  nature  was  to  burst  through  the  trammels  imposed  by  her  self- 
I  sacrifice,  and  to  recover  her  son’s  love.  But  Raoul — would  he  believe  her  ?  And, 

I  if  he  did,  he  would  only  retium  to  all  his  former  terror,  which  had  well-nigh  killed 
:  him.  Madame  d’Aurebonne  took  counsel  of  her  own  heart,  and  bore  it  all  in 
i  patience.  When  she  felt  that  she  must  shortly  die  she  became  resigned  to  her 
fate.  With  this  assurance  a  ray  of  joy  darted  through  her  heart. 

Sh(t  said  to  herself,  all  falsehood,  whatever  may  be  its  motive  or  excuse,  is 
vTong ;  that  hers  deserved  chastisement ;  and,  yielding  herself  to  the  Divine  will, 

I  thanked  God  for  having  chosen  her  as  an  expiation,  and,  as  a  last  blessing,  prayed 
that  she  alone  might  be  taken  t 

But  time,  as  well  as  grief,  was  needed  to  undermine  Madame  d’Aurebonne’s 
naturally  strong  constitution.  Many  years  glided  on  without  either  Susan  or 
Raoul  remarking  any  alteration  in  the  marcliioness’s  health,  so  completely  absorbed 
were  they  in  their  own  happiness.  Divine  superiority  of  maternal  love  over  every 
other  affection!  Raoul  had  never  succeeded  in  hiding  from  his  mother  one 
thought  or  feeling,  though  scarcely  perceptible  to  lumself ;  yet  she  kept  from  her 
son  the  secret  of  that  suffering  which  was  hastening  her  to  the  tomb. 

At  length,  after  two  or  three  years  more  had  passed  quietly  by,  one  autumn, 
when  Raoul  and  his  nife  landed,  as  they  generally  did  after  their  travels,  opposite 
the  two  white  houses  belonging  to  the  marchioness  and  the  doctor,  they  perceived 
the  latter  standing  alone  on  the  shore.  The  doctor  seemed  very  downcast,  and 
met  Raoul  with  an  angry  look. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  anxiously  inquired  Raoul. 

“  Your  mother  is  ill — that  is  the  matter,”  answered  Dr.  Assandri,  abruptly, 
i  At  this  instant,  in  Raoul’s  heart,  every  feeling  but  love  and  veneration  for  his 
mother  vanished.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  when  kneeling  by  his  mother’s 
bedside  (for  she  was  no  longer  able  to  rise),  and  he  could  discern  the  ravages 
illness  had  made  on  her  once  fine  features,  he  suddenly  and  violently  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  despair  so  plainly  depicted  on  his  countenance  told  the  marchioness  she  * 

had  recovered  her  child,  and  she  felt  herself  both  comforted  and  pardoned. 

Perhaps,  If  we  could  only  have  dived  into  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  we  might 
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have  read  that  this  moment,  and  the  days  that  succeeded  it,  were  the  sweetest  in 
her  life  of  trial ;  and  we  should  have  seen  that,  by  some  happy  fancy,  Madame 
d’Aurebonne  felt  that  her  death  would  secure  Raoul’s  life — that  God,  in  accepting 
this  sacrihce,  was  answering  her  tears  and  prayers. 

For  some  weeks  Madame  d’Aurebonne  lingered  on.  Her  eyes  were  always 
gazing  on  her  son ;  their  expression  was  one  of  maternal  love,  illumined  and 
purified  with  an  angelic  sweetness.  She  did  all  she  could  both  to  encourage  and 
comfort  him,  and  continually  assured  him  tliat  she  had  never  felt  so  happy  before. 

Carried  away  by  his  grief,  Raoul  would  once  or  twice  have  confessed  to  hii 
mother — as  if  it  had  been  a  crime — the  feeling  that  he  had  now  and  then  felt 
towards  her.  She  was  aware  of  it,  and  checked  the  avowal  on  his  lips.  Nothing 
happened  to  disturb  these  last  days  of  calm  and  sorrow. 

One  lovely  evening,  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  Madame  d’Aurebonne, 
without  complaining  of  any  increase  of  pain,  begged  to  be  taken  near  the  window. 
The  sky  was  cloudless ;  the  setting  sun  shed  its  resplendent  golden  tint  on  the 
sea  and  surrounding  country ;  a  mild  and  perfumed  breeze  came  gently  into  the 
room.  The  countenance  of  the  poor  invalid  was  celestial  in  its  expression. 

The  doctor  signed  to  Raoul  and  Susan  that  the  marchioness  was  about  to  quit 
them.  The  priest  had  just  gone.  The  two  children,  with  their  little  hands  joined, 
were  repeating  the  prayers  their  mother  had  taught  them,  and  sobbing  violently, 
because  they  saw  others  weeping. 

At  this  moment,  the  marchioness,  gathering  all  her  little  remaining  strength, 
made  a  sign  to  Susan  and  Raoul  to  go  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and 
beckoned  the  doctor  to  come^near. 

“  Is  there  nothing  you  would  say  to  Raoul — a  little  later?”  softly  whispered 
the  doctor. 

“  Doctor,”  inquired  the  marchioness,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  “  is  there  an 
ago  when  a  man  whose  father  has  died  of  consumption  may  feel  himself  secure 
from  ever  having  that  disease  ?” 

Dr.  Assandri  reflecteil  for  an  instant,  and  then  replied — 

“  It  may  be  detenninetl  with  probability,  but  never  with  certainty.” 

“  Then  there  is  nothing  I  wish  said  to  Raoul” — and  she  fell  back  on  her  pillow. 

This  was  Madame  d’Aurebonne’s  last  sacrifice,  and  these  the  last  words  she 
uttered.  For  a  few  instants  her  lips  moved,  as  if  in  prayer.  She  then  turned  her 
dying  eyes  on  her  son — who  was  weeping  convulsively,  with  Susan’s  arms  around 
him — and  expired. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Hycres — a  simple  inclosure,  and  one  that  appears  to  the 
passer-by  to  be  but  a  group  of  cypress  trees — there  may  be  seen  the  Marchioness 
d’Aurebonne’s  tomb,  bearing  on  it  the  usual  inscription. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stone  there  may  be  also  seen  inscribed,  in  very  legible,  but 
irregular,  characters — 

“mautyr  and  s.vixt.” 

Raoul  knows  not,  and  he  never  will  know,  that  these  three  words  have  been 
added  by  Dr.  Assandri.  The  doctor  had  guessed  all. 


It  is  wrong  to  laugh  in  church.  It  is  wrong  to  laugh  at  church,  to  church, 
from  church,  or  round  about  church.  It  is  culpable  to  laugh  at  anybody  who 
in,  or  at  anybody  who  goes  out.  Luther  did  so  in  his  day,  to  be  sure,  and 
Lnther  was  a  true  man,  a  great  intellect,  and  a  good  Christian.  But,  after  all,  it 
must  be  confessed  there  was  something  about  him,  je  ne  mis  qmi — something 
which  in  our  time  would  not  be  called  respectable.  A  man  may  be  this  or  that, 

but  if  his  mind  be  not  well  regulated,  you  understand -  Compare  Luther, 

for  instance,  with  those  other  great  ecclesiastics  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  difference  is  seen  at  once.  For  my  own  part,  1  am  so 
sensible  of  it — so  apprehensive  of  offending  that  great  institution  Exeter  Hall, 
that  I  would  not  willingly  make  a  word  of  objection  even  against  the  Protestant 
flea  which  skips  on  the  church  hassock.  How,  then,  am  I  to  deal  with  the  sketch 
before  me?  Of  course,  if  the  fair  artist  (is  there  any  creature  more  audacious  than 
a  woman?)  had  depicted  a  “Roman”  interior,  my  work  would  be  easy  enough. 
Confound  the  fleas,  they  should  have  no  mercy  then !  But  here  is  a  modem  mode 
of  Protestant  worship  satirised,  and  to  have  any  part  in  that  is  repugnant  to  a 
well-regulated  mind.  Besides,  it  is  not  safe.  Quixotism  should  be  left  to  single 
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young  men  already  provided  for :  noliody  who  has  his  bread  to  lose  will  do  wisely  u 
offending  Exeter  Hall. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  picture  here  entitled  Piety  is  tolerably 
accurate.  AVe  have  seen  all  this,  every  one  of  us,  a  hundred  times ;  though  I  an 
afraid  the  artist  has  missed  the  fine  warm  religious  air  which,  somehow,  still  resti 
upon  and  refines  the  polite  paganism  of  modern  congregations.  In  fact — there’i 
no  use  in  denying  it  amongst  ourselves  (we  are  a  snug  little  family  party  of  fifty 
thousand,  and  Ill  speak  low) — true  piety  does  exist,  no  doubt,  and  women  hare 
the  greater  and  the  better  share  of  it,  thank  God,  for  that  is  how  our  homes  are 
kept  sweet ;  but,  as  a  rule,  piety  is  nothing  but  going  to  church,  and  going  to 
church  has  become  nothing  but  one  of  the  social  proprieties.  It  is  a  duty  whicb 
Iligg,  Mrs.  Iligg,  the  Misses  Higg,  and  young  Higg  owe  to  society— hot, 
tiresome,  dull,  but  ameliorated  by  a  sensation  of  placid  virtue  (for  the  time),  and 
a  consciousness  of  holding  up  the  proper  example  to.  sinners  who  really  do  need 
to  be  saved.  Is  nobody  hstening  ?  Then  will  I  confess  that  in  this  sense  I  halt 
“  going  to  church.”  I  even  detest  Higg,  Mrs.  Higg,  the  Misses  Higg,  and  yoong 
Higg,  when  I  see  the  shining  train  defile  before  my  window — spotless,  ample, 
unruffled,  and,  oh !  so  very  serene !  I  daresay  it  is  wicked  of  me.  I  even  confeH 
that  many  a  time  have  I  been  wicked  enough  to  yirefer  the  outside  of  the  church 
to  the  inside,  having  found  by  experience  that  without  I  grow  more  contrite,  and 
within  more  critical.  And  yet  it  is  far  more  comfortable  inside.  A  favoorite 
author  of  mine  once  asked  himself  why  he  preferred  rather  to  steal  round  to 
the  most  secluded  corner  outside  the  church  and  wait  for  the  children  to  begin  to 
sing,  for  the  parson  to  begin  to  pray,  for  the  rustling  of  women’s  silks,  when  they 
fall  upon  their  knees  ? 

“  Why”  (says  my  author  to  himself)  “  do  you  make  yourself  miserable  under 
the  windows,  when  you  could  be  so  much  more  comfortable  within  ?  Is  it  the 
voice  of  a  meek  apostle  which  disturlw  your  heart,  making  it  feel  so  vague  and 
hungry,  as  those  soft,  uudistinguishable,  sonorous  tones  vibrate  down  the  aislci, 
and  the  people  say  ‘  Amen  ?’  Step  inside.  Here  it  is  the  voice  of  Honeyman,  B.A., 
bleating  lavender  words  with  an  Oxford  accent.  How  much  easier,  how  much 
nicer,  wdth  your  ears  to  sit  under  that  mild,  mellifluous  one,  than  with  your  heart 
to  go  interpreting  him  into  an  indistinct  Apostle  Paul  outside !  And  does  the 
rustling  of  the  women’s  garments — audible  through  the  walls,  there  is  so  much  of 
it — affect  you  thus?  Well,  there  is  something  in  that — Youth,  Beauty,  Virtue, 
all  perfumed  and  in  rich  attire,  going  humbly  on  their  knees.  But  what  if  you 
discovered  that  Youth,  Beauty,  Virtue,  only  shook  their  g.arments  to  make  the 
nouie  of  going  down  on  their  knees — a  great  noise,  that  Heaven  as  well  us  their 
neighbours  might  be  sure  to  hear  it?  AV^hy,  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
torture  yourself  with  any  comparisons  on  that  subject  to  your  own  disadvantage. 
As  for  the  honest  old  psalm  the  children  sing — as  for  the  music  of  the  organ, 
swelling  over  the  graves,  stretching  up  to  heaven — if  they  trouble  your  soul,  go 
inside.  You  will  not  fail  to  detect  the  switch  with  which  Mrs.  Briggs  awes  the 
charity-school  children  into  reverence  and  observ'ance  of  the  laws  of  harmony,  nor 
the  meaning  in  her  eye  when  a  nutshell  falls.  Nor  will  you  fail  to  espy  the  sweet 
singer  who  diverts  himself  with  cracking  little  crabs’  legs  while  the  lesson  is  read 
or  the  sermon  is  going  on  ;  nor  the  boy  with  the  warm  and  furtive  apple ;  nor  the 
Sunday  shoulder-of-mutton  which  floats  ever  between  the  vision  of  the  hot,  hungry 
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little  choristers  and  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  This  will  calm  all 
yoor  agitation,  and  leave  you  a  wiser  and  a  worse  man,” 

A  little  cynical,  perhaps,  but  not  untrue.  Here  is  the  boy  with  the  furtive 
^le  again,  in  the  picture,  and  much  beside  that  for  the  Sex’s  sake  we  must  all  bo 
Dny  to  see.  That  the  gentleman  should  go  to  sleep  is  natural  enough,  perhaps  ; 
it  any  rate  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  him  while  we  are  in  ignorance  of  the  sort 
i  aermon  ho  is  listening  to — that  is  to  say,  which  he  is  not  listening  to.  But  the 
lidies !  What  can  exceed  the  piety  of  the  old  lady  who  looks  over  her  book — 
anlesB  it  be  the  piety  of  the  young  lady  who  looks  under  her  hand  ?  Both  arc 
full  of  devotion.  The  daughter  gazes  worshipfully  at  her  Idol  (I  wonder  whether 
lie  is  dark  or  fair  ?)  The  mother  is  probably  of  the  rival  sect,  which,  abhorring 
love,  loves  money ;  and  hence,  if  the  Young  Man  is  poor,  we  may  explain  the 
ferocious  virtue  with  which  the  old  huly  rebukes  her  daughter’s  coquetry.  And 
yet,  you  know,  she  was  young  and  pretty  once,  and  perhaps  made  love  in  church 
too.  It  seems  to  lie  a  favourite  place  for  the  puryiose.  It  is  a  ydace  you  can  make 
ryes  in ;  and  some  eyes — not  overpowering  at  a  ball — are  well  adapted  for  the 
airesBion  of  meekness,  patience,  cookery,  and  other  domestic  qualifications. 
UTiere  do  we  see  most  downright  love-making  ?  Going  home  from  church.  For 
osemanwho  has  been  brought  down  at  a  ball  by  love's  light  artitleiy,  or  the 
irtillery  of  love’s  light,  shooting  from  the  eyes,  three  have  been  baggetl  coming 
out  of  church.  It  is  wrong,  no  doubt.  You  agree  with  me,  mademoiselle,  I  am 

rare ;  but  there  are  some  girls -  However,  it  is  of  no  use  sermonising,  and  so 

ve  will  say  nothing  more  about  it. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  BIRDS. 

d  PAunors  Axu  macaws. 

>1  The  traveller  in  an  American  forest  sees  with  wonder  and  delight,  not  only 
1  the  gigantic  and  picturesque  nature  of  the  vegetation  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
bat  the  beauty  and  variety  of  colour  which  meet  his  eye  at  every  turn.  It  is  in 
^  these  forests  that  the  birds,  insects,  and  flowers  assume  a  gorgeousness  of  hue 

'  which  is  unknown  iu  a  northern  latitude,  and  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  dark 

^  but  brilliant  greens  of  the  apparently  everlasting  foliage.  It  is  in  these  forests 

V  that  the  parrots  and  macaws,  and  their  allies,  the  parrakeets,  live  their  joyous  life 

’  undisturbed  by  man. 

*  Common  and  w'ell  known  as  these  birds  are  in  a  state  of  captivity,  their 
'  pecuUar  habits  and  economy  in  a  state  of  nature  arc  but  little  and  imperfectly 

*  nnderstood. 

^  j  Parrots  and  macaws,  and  the  numerous  tribes  which  are  allied  to  them,  such 

*  j  uthe  toucans,  the  trogons,  and  the  parrakeets,  are,  as  most  persons  know,  natives 
’  I  of  tropical  regions ;  and  though,  iu  most  cases,  they  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
®  [  elegance  of  shape,  are  possessed  of  varied  and  brilliant  plumage.  As  a  rule,  those 
^  j  which  are  imported  into  this  country  arc  by  no  means  fair  specimens  of  that 
^  J  gorgeousness  of  feathering  of  which  we  speak  ;  those  sorts  being  chiefly  preferred 

*  j  which  are  famous  for  their  powers  of  imitation. 

*  -  The  general  form  of  the  parrot  is  short,  strong,  and  compact,  but  wanting,  as 
^  .  we  have  before  said,  in  elegance— the  great  bulk  of  the  head  and  bill  being  dispro- 
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portionate  to  the  body.  In  the  long-tailed  species,  such  as  the  macaws  at 
parrakeets,  this  disproportion  is  counteracted  by  the  elongation  of  the  tail ;  »l 
many  of  them  exhibit  a  gracefulness  of  carriage  surpassed  by  few  other  birk 
As  is  the  case  with  all  natural  productions,  these  birds  possess  faculties  per 
liarly  adapted  to  the  life  they  lead.  Their  feet,  which  have  the  toes  plat 
two  forwards  and  two  backwards,  and  their  hooked  and  powerful  bill,  a- 
expressly  formed  for  climbing,  and  evidently  point  to  the  w'ooda  and  forests  i 
their  natur.al  habitation ;  and  accordingly,  in  those  regions  where  the  trees  n 
covered  with  a  never-failing  succession  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  their  food  cat, 
therefore,  be  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance,  there  the  parrots  are  to  be  foaaj 
in  the  largest  number.  In  a  state  of  nature  they  are  much  more  active  and 
graceful  than,  as  w'e  see  them,  in  a  state  of  confinement — their  flight  being  rapd, 
elegant,  and  vigorous,  and  capable  of  being  long  sustained.  Many  of  them  are  it 
the  habit  of  describing  circles,  and  performing  other  graceful  aerial  evolutioi;! 
jirevious  to  their  alighting  upon  the  trees  which  contain  their  food. 

Parrots  are  especially  gregarious ;  you  never  see  such  a  thing,  in  a  wild  state, 
as  a  single  parrot.  They  generally  go  in  large  flocks,  but  never  less  than  a  pair 
They  are  remarkably  fond  of  bathing,  and  have  been  observed  to  travel  aoiat 
distance  in  search  of  a  suitable  place,  os  none  but  the  purest  and  coolest  water  vil! 
suit  these  fastidious  creatures. 

The  life  of  a  parrot  in  its  native  wilds  is  marked  by  extreme  regularity.  Assooa 
as  the  day  dawns,  the  whole  of  the  parrot  inhabitants  of  the  district  assemble  will 
much  noise,  and,  after  wheeling  in  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  alight  on  the  toped 
neighbouring  trees.  They  then  commence  to  arrange  their  feathers,  and  as  soonu 
the  sun  rises  they  open  their  wings  and  display  them  to  the  warmth  of  bis  nji 
Ko  sooner,  therefore,  does  the  sun  make  his  apjjearance  than  he  is  greeted  wit! 
noisy  acclamations,  as  though  they  were  thanking  him  for  drying  their  pluiiuge, 
and  warming  them  after  being  chilled  by  the  cold  and  damp  which  is  an  inseparable 
companion  of  night  in  a  tropical  forest.  This  process  of  drying  and  warmin* 
themselves  is  accompanied,  as  is  every  operation  in  parrot  life,  with  the  moit 
hilarious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  discordant,  screaming.  Being  now  warm  ud 
dry,  they  form  smaller  flocks,  and  fly  off  in  quest  of  their  favourite  food,  a  kindd 
cherry,  which  they  eat,  cracking  the  stone  in  order  to  obtain  the  kernel.  Ilaviig 
satisfied  their  hunger,  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  they  proceed  to  their  bathing- 
place.  'i  he  animation  and  roguish  fun  exhibited,  especially  by  the  younger  ona. 
while  playfully  rolling  alx)Ut  in  the  water,  is  truly  ludicrous.  They  assemble# 
the  margin  of  a  clear  pool,  and,  walking  into  the  water,  dip  their  head  and  wing! 
into  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  scatter  it  in  all  directions.  Then  two  or  three  will 
seize  a  fourth,  and  plajfiilly  roll  him  over  in  the  clear  liquid;  but  should  he, by 
superior  agility  or  cunning,  escape,  his  skill  is  rewarded  by  a  most  rapturous 
scream  from  the  whole  flock. 

Having  disported  themselves  for  some  time  in  the  water,  they  now  retire  into 
the  thickest  and  most  shady  part  of  the  forest,  where  there  is  generally  a  cool  and 
refreshing  breeze  wafted  up  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods ;  and,  while  tbe 
heat  of  the  day  lasts,  they  sit  on  the  branches  in  the  most  perfect  silence.  Between 
four  and  live  o’clock  they  again  become  active,  and  disperse  in  quest  of  food ;  afta 
which  they  all  re-assemble,  with  great  noise,  and  betake  themselves  again  to  tbe 
bathing-place,  where  they  go  through  the  same  amusing  evolutions  as  in  tbe 
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Boming.  Having  finished  their  bath,  they  revisit  the  same  trees  on  which  they 
isembled  at  sunrise,  where  they  re-adjust  their  plumage  for  the  night.  The 
confusion  of  noises  during  this  operation  is  something  beyond  description. 

Shortly  loefore  sundown  they  fiy  off,  in  pairs,  to  their  roosting-places,  which 
ire  usually  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  or  any  place  where  there  is  a  hole  or 
Aelter  from  the  damps  and  dews  of  night.  At  dusk  a  flock  of  parrots  may  be 
leen  alighting,  one  by  one,  against  the  side  of  a  tree,  and  crawling  into  a  hole  in 
its  trunk,  where  they  pass  the  night.  It  has  been  stated,  we  know  not  with  how 
much  truth,  that  when  the  hole  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  whole  flock,  the 
remaiuder  cluster  round  the  entrance,  and  hook  themselves  on  to  the  trunk  by 


their  clarvs  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bill.  Audubon,  the  American  naturalist, 
tells  us  that  he  has  frequently  seen  them  hanging  in  such  positions,  and  that  he 
latisfied  himself  that  the  bill  was  the  only  support  in  such  cases. 

Parrots  lay  from  two  to  five  or  six  eggs,  according  to  their  species.  They  do 
not  trouble  themselves  to  make  a  nest,  but  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  hollows  of 
trees;  the  only  thing  that  guides  them  in  their  selection  being  the  rotten,  and 
consequently  soft,  nature  of  the  wood. 

The  natural  notes  of  the  whole  tribe  are  hoarse  and  discordant,  with  little  or 
no  variations,  except  when  they  are  alarmed,  when  their  screams  are  shrill  and 
piercing. 

So  many  wonderful  stories  have  been  related  of  these  birds,  both  in  their 
natural  state  and  in  captivity,  that  it  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  give 
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t )  relate  them :  we  tshall,  therefore,  only  give  a  few  anecdotes  and  incidents  which 
have  either  come  under  our  own  obser^’ation,  or  which  are  well  authenticated. 

A  party  of  gentlemen,  while  exploring  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Central  America, 
were  attracted  by  a  flock  of  parrots,  whose  screams  and  gambols  were  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  description.  At  one  moment  all  was  hushed,  and  then  they  broke  ont 
into  a  perfect  Babel  of  screams  and  cries.  Such  an  assembly  of  parrots  they  had 
never  before  seen,  and  they  disembarked  to  learn  what  was  the  cause  of  the  clamour. 
Guns  in  hand,  they  silently  crept  towards  them,  and  soon  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  excitement.  Conspicuously  mounted  u^wn  a  tree-top  stood  a  large  green 
parrot,  while  around  him,  upon  adjacent  trees,  w'ere  collected  a  host  of  his  com¬ 
peers.  The  chief  actor  in  the  scene  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  to  imitate  the  barking  and  yelping  of  a  dog.  A  burst  of  imitative  shrieb 
and  vociferous  applause  followed,  the  whole  flock  seeming  Ijcside  themselves  with 
laughter.  “Ila,  ha,  ha — a!”  screamed  Foil.  “Bravo,  bravo!’’  and  he  rolled 
his  head  and  cut  numerous  caiters,  as  though  he,  too,  enjoyed  the  fun  amaz¬ 
ingly.  “  11a,  ha,  ha — a,  bravo,  bravo  I”  vociferated  his  docile  pupils.  This  was 
followed  by  tumultuous  applause  and  encores.  Toll  then,  with  the  greatest  com¬ 
placency,  went  through  the  whole  of  his  stock  of  English,  and  ended  by  spreading 
out  his  wings  and  dancing  on  his  perch  with  considerable  skill  and  emphasis,  at 
intervals  screaming,  “  Go  it — go  it — go  it,  my  beauty  1"  The  effect  upon  his 
auditory  was  prodigious,  and  all  sorts  of  screams  and  rapturous  contortions 
testified  their  appreciation  of  the  fun.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short  in  his  evoln- 
tions,  and  sang  out  sharply,  “  Who  are  you?  who  are  you?"  It  appeared  that  ons 
of  the  party  bad,  in  his  anxiety  to  witness  the  fun,  incautiously  exposed  himself 
to  view,  and  Poll  had  caught  sight  of  him.  At  the  same  moment  some  suspicions 
eye  among  his  wild  friends  had  spied  out  the  stranger,  and  the  whole  flock  harried 
off,  their  borrowed  notes  of  laughter  being  most  ludicrously  clianged  to  natonl 
cries  of  alarm.  Poll  had  evidently  escaped  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  settle¬ 
ments,  and  was  founding  a  new  school  among  the  parrots. 

Towards  evening  the  same  party  came  to  a  place  where  the  macaws  were 
assembling  to  roost.  Disturbed  by  the  approach  of  strangers,  they  circled  round 
and  round,  screaming  outrageously.  The  spot  was  w'ithin  sight  of  a  native  village, 
and  one  of  the  ixirty,  writh  a  view  of  impressing  the  inhabitants  with  his  skill  in 
shooting,  caught  uj)  a  gun  and  fired.  Down  came  a  macaw  plump  into  the  water, 
winged ;  taucha,  men,  women,  and  children  set  up  a  shout  of  admiration.  Two 
of  the  party  were  instantly  in  the  stream,  in  cliase  of  the  bird,  which  was  rapidly 
making  his  way  tow  ards  a  clump  of  bushes.  Macaw  arrived  first,  and,  for  joy  at 
his  escape,  laughed  in  exultation ;  but  a  blow  from  a  stick  knocked  him  into  the 
water  again,  and,  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  head,  he  was  soon  in  the  pit  pan,  a 
prisoner.  The  poor  fellow  struggled  lustily,  and  roared  tremendously,  using  hie 
bill  and  toes  to  good  purpose ;  but  it  was  useless,  and  at  last  he  gave  in  and  was 
quiet,  llis  sympathising  brethren,  meantime,  flew  round  and  round,  screaming 
in  concert ;  and  it  was  not  until  another  shot  had  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  the 
most  impudent  that  they  thought  it  time  to  decamp. 

The  loquacity  of  parrots,  and  their  extraordinary  powers  of  imitation  and 
mimicry,  together  with  the  splendour  of  their  plumage,  have  for  ages  rendered  them 
favourite  domestic  birds.  In  disposition,  except  in  rare  cases,  they  are  very 
tracisble,  and  are  soon  reconcilecbto  confinement,  and  that,  too,  even  w’hen  taken 
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ck  it  an  adult  age.  The  faculty  of  articulating  words  and  sentences,  and  imitating 
the  cries  and  noise  of  animals,  is  not  often  possessed  by  parrakeets  and  macaws,  nor, 
at,  indeed,  by  all  species  of  parrots,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  short-tailed  species, 
a*  in  which  the  tongue  is  so  shaped  as  to  enable  them  to  pronoimce  words  with  con¬ 
st  sderable  distinctness. 

id  The  grey  parrot  surpasses  all  others  in  docility,  sagacity,  and  vocal  ability, 
r.  though  not  distinguished,  as  are  most  of  its  tribe,  for  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
of  plumage ;  its  never-ceasing  garrulity,  and  its  clear  and  distinct  articulation,  have 
a  It  all  times  rendered  it  an  object  of  admiration  among  bird-fanciers  and  lovers  of 
!•  csriositics. 

i.  The  sums  which  have  been  offered  and  given  for  clever  and  well-taught  indi- 
[8  Tidualsof  this  species  are  almost  marvellous.  A  Roman  cardinal,  in  1500,  gave 

h  me  hundred  gold  pieces  for  a  parrot.  Its  attainments,  however,  appear  to  have 

d  been  of  so  extraordinary  a  description  as  to  create  no  surprise  at  such  a  price 

being  given  for  it.  Among  many  other  marvellous  things  which  this  bird  could 
I  do  was  to  repeat  distinctly,  and  without  hesitation  or  mistake,  the  whole  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed. 

5  An  extraordinary  bird,  we  are  told  by  Lo  Vaillant,  was  in  the  possession 
t  of  a  gentleman  at  Amsterdam.  In  its  youth  it  used  to  speak  with  great  distinct- 
I  less,  repeat  long  sentences,  fetch  its  master's  slippers,  and,  when  told  to  do  so, 

!  mil  the  servants.  It  lived  to  a  great  age,  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the 

fimily  for  upwards  of  seventy-four  years ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must 
I  have  been  at  least  two  or  three  years  older,  for  it  was  full-grown  when  it  was 

f  brought  to  Europe.  At  the  age  of  sixty  its  powers  began  to  fail,  and,  instead  of 

I  icquiring  new  phrases,  it  began  to  lose  its  memory,  and  intermix,  in  a  discordant 

manner,  the  words  of  the  sentences  it  formerly  knew.  IVhen  Le  Vaillant  saw  it, 
the  bird  was  in  a  state  of  complete  decrepitude ;  and,  having  lost  its  sight  and 
memory,  had  relapsed  into  a  sort  of  lethargic  condition,  and  was  obliged  to  be  fed 
It  intervals  with  biscuits  dipped  in  wine.  It  moulted  regularly  once  a  year  till 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  when  the  red  feathars  of  the  tail  were  supplied  by  yellow 
ones,  after  which  no  other  change  of  plumage  took  place. 

Colonel  O’ Kelly  had  a  green  parrot  which  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of 
fitraordinary  ability.  It  could  sing  perfectly  about  fifty  tunes  of  all  descriptions ; 
•nd  not  only  did  it  know  the  tunes,  but  it  could  remember  and  articulate,  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  a  man,  every  word  of  the  songs,  never  once  making  the  slightest  mistake. 

If  a  bystander  sang  any  part  of  the  tune  it  would  pause,  and,  when  he  left  off,  take 
tip  the  song  at  the  right  place,  without  rejieating  what  had  been  sung.  While 
linging  it  always  beat  time  with  its  foot,  turning  about  upon  its  perch,  and  yet 
never  ceasing  to  mark  the  time  correctly. 

The  imitative  propensities  of  parrots,  amusing  as  they  are  in  general,  have  been 
It  times  productive  of  untoward  accidents,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show : — 

“  A  parrot,  which  w'as  kept  upon  a  quay  in  a  seaport  town,  had  learned  the 
term,  witli  its  appropriate  enunciation,  use<l  by  carters  in  backing — that  is,  making 
the  horse,  by  a  retrograde  motion,  place  the  cart  in  the  most  convenient  situation 
for  loading  or  unloading.  This  term  the  bird  one  day  made  use  of  when  a  cart 
ind  horse  had  imprudently  been  left  unattended  for  a  short  time,  and  the  . 
horse,  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  bird,  continued  to  move  backwards  until  both 
»ere  precipitated  over  the  quay,  and  the  unfortunate  animal  was  drowned.” 
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X. 

Early  next  morning,  M.  liaudeuil  called  at  Madame  Dupastel’s.  At  first  the 
footman  would  not  admit  him ;  but  madame's  maid,  who  had  a  secret  liking  for 
him,  and  had  guessed  pretty  clearly  what  was  the  matter  with  her  mistrea, 
took  upon  herself  to  break  the  law,  and  Uippolytus  was  not  long  before  he  stood 
face  to  face  with  Erminia.  She  blushed,  and  said — 

“  I  gave  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted.  Nobody  can  find  any  pleasure 
in  seeing  a  poor,  miserable  thing  like  me  ;  and  you  will  not  find  here  her  whom 
you,  no  doubt,  came  to  see.” 

“  Who  is  that  ?”  inquired  RandeuU,  innocently. 

“Are  there  tu-o  persons  you  would  like  to  meet?  I  mean  Mademoiselle 
Lareynie.  She  called  just  now,  and  1  wish  1  had  let  her  come  in  ;  but  I  did  not 
know  you  were  going  to  call.” 

“  If  I  wanted  to  see  Mademoiselle  Lareynie,”  said  Kandeuil,  impassively,  “I 
should  call  at  her  father’s.” 

“Oh,  the  colonel  allows  you  to  go,  then  ?  You  go  and  see  her?” 

“  Well,  I  might  do  so,  I  believe.” 

“Ah,  just  so.  You  mean  you  will  not  avail  yourself  of  the  privilege  without 
telling  me  first,  as  I  have  helped  you  to  do  it.  I  am  glad  you  are  grateful — 
I  have  not  seen  M.  Lareynie  for  some  days ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  nobody,  I  am  w 

ill ;  I  don’t  know  a  word  of  what  passes  except  what  you  tell  me -  So  it's  sU 

settled,  is  it?  And  pray  when  does  your  marriage  come  off?” 

“  Was  it  not  agreed  and  settled  between  us  that  the  two  weddings  should  take 
place  together  ?”  said  the  young  man,  keeping  bis  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  those  of 
Madame  Dupastel. 

“  There  will  only  be  one,”  she  replied,  rather  sharply. 

“  Mine  or  yours,  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Oh,  yours,  yours.  Pray  be  easy.” 

“  But  then — I  beg  your  pardon — I  do  not  quite -  Is  not  M.  Lareynie  to 

marry  you  shortly?” 

“  Never !” 

“  Never  ?  Say  that  again,  I  implore  you !” 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  said  Erminia,  now  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

“The  matter?  lam  happy,  that  is  all.  Such  a  marriage  would  be  a  pro¬ 
fanation.  Your  life  in  flower,  and  his  in  decay,  how  could  you  be  happy?  Marry 
an  old  man,  because  you  had  once  found  a  young  man  false  I  And  you  fancy  you 
disbeUeve  in  love,  and  can  play  philosopher  for  the  rest  of  your  Ufe !  But  love  doe* 
exist,  I  tell  you.  Yes,  there  is  such  a  thing,  Erminia.  And  young  hearts  are 
capable  of  real  devotedness  1  So  you  won’t  marry  that  covetous  old  man!  lou 
are  free  ;  and  I  am  free  I  Freedom,  youth,  and  love — oh,  Erminia,  are  they  not 
three  heavenly  blessings?” 

The  beautiful  woman  had  sat  motionless,  as  she  listened  to  all  this  impassioned 
talk,  her  eyes  half-closed,  her  bosom  rising  and  falling  rapidly.  As  the  young  man 
finished,  she  raised  to  his  a  pair  of  happy  eyes,  full  of  tenderness  and  sweetnea, 
and  said — 
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“  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  When  are  you  going  to  be  married?" 

“  That  is  for  you  to  determine,"  said  Kandeuil,  to  whom  those  soft,  happy  eyes 
had  told  all. 

“  How  can  I  know  ?" 

“  Why,  doesn’t  it  depend  upon  you  ?" 

“  Well,  I  should  thiuk  it  depended  on  Alice.  Have  you  forgotten  the  heroine 
of  your  romance?" 

“  My  romance  is  over,  and  my  life  begins  1"  We  have  been  two  stupids— 
you,  to  think  of  marrying  an  old  man  ;  I,  to  think  of  marrying  a  romantic  school¬ 
girl.  Now  we  have  both  got  our  senses  back,  and  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  what 
we  please.  M.  Lareynie  will  make  his  will — very  proper  employment  for  him  at  his 
time  of  life ;  his  daughter  will  forget  me,  even  if  she  has  not  already  done  so ;  and 
we  shall  be — happy !  For  do  you  not  love  me,  darling  ?" 

To  which  question  Erminia  accorded  an  answer  which  need  not  be  told — just 
as  the  old  colonel  and  his  daughter  walked  into  the  room.  Kandeuil  retreated. 

Poor  old  fellow !  he  had  stood  out  too  long ;  and  young  folks’  hearts  could  not 
manage  to  stand  still,  too,  while  his  obstinacy  lasted.  Madame  Dupastel  did  not 
tell  him  roundly  how  matters  now  stood,  but  the  result  cf  his  interview  with  her 
was,  that  he  left  the  room  threatening  that  if  she  married  Kandeuil  he  would  blow 
out  his  own  and  the  bridegroom’s  brains  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 


XI. 

“  He  must  not  come  here  frightening  you  out  of  your  wits,  my  darling,”  said 
Kandeuil,  when  he  heard  of  these  threats.  “  You  must  shut  your  door  in  his  face. 
Don’t  be  at  home  to  him !" 

“  How  can  1  be  so  cruel  ?” 

“Ah,  I  only  wish  I  could  dispose  of  a  nice  attack  of  pleurisy,  that  would 
confine  him  to  his  room  for  a  month  or  so  !’’  said  the  young  man,  benevolently. 

Erminia  was  shocked,  of  course ;  but  for  all  that  she  danced  three  waltzes  with 
him  the  same  evening,  with  old  Lareynie  in  the  room ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
wish  of  the  young  lover  was  fulfilled  for  him.  Going  out  into  the  night  air  in 
low  spirits,  the  poor  colonel  did  get  a  pleurisy,  which  kept  him  in  doors  for  a  long 
time.  However,  he  got  better  at  last,  and,  a  fortnight  before  he  wa.s  able  to  leave 
his  room,  Kandeuil,  who  had,  meanwhile,  made  good  use  of  his  time,  managed  to 
prevail  on  Erminia  to  “  name  the  day.”  For  fear  it  should  reach  the  old  man’s 
ears,  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  as  much  secrecy  as  a  burglary,  and  the 
happy  pair  immediately  left  Paris  for  the  country. 

Passing  through  Baden-Baden,  the  newly-married  couple,  who  had  been 
spending  three  months  in  Holhind,  came  across  M.  Thorignon.  The  old  general 
had  news  of  Alice. 

“  A  lucky  escape  for  you,  M.  Kandeuil,"  said  he.  “  She  has  eloped  with  a 
music-master  who  hasn’t  a  sixpence,  and  they’ve  gone  off  to  England  together — 
the  natural  result  of  her  father’s  neglect,  and  the  bad  education  she  received. 
Never  saw  the  world — got  her  head  stuffed  full  of  romances!" 

“  Well,  she  has  really  made  a  complete  job  of  it  this  time  I  But  where  is  the 
colonel  ?"  said  Kandeuil,  feeling  more  interested  in  his  fate  than  in  that  of  Alice, 
so  completely  was  he  cured  of  his  former  passion. 

“  Do  not  mention  him.  Poor  colonel  1”  said  the  general ;  “  I  wish  to  Heaven 
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lie  had  died  at  jMoscow  I  I  don't  blame  you — I  should  have  done  just  the  same. 
But  he’s  a  wreck — a  wreck !" 

What  kind  of  wreck,  Ermiuia  and  her  husband  soon  discovered.  They  found 
their  way,  in  passing  from  the  public  ball-room,  into  a  saloon,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  long  table  covered  with  green  baize,  upon  which  were  marked  a 
number  of  figures  and  divisions,  as  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated  as  the 
hieroglyphics  on  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  Around  this  table  were  seated  impassive- 
looking  men,  who,  with  little  shovels  in  their  hands,  were  playing  with  piles  of 
gold  and  silver  as  children  might  with  marbles.  Here  were  men,  and  here  were 
women,  carrying  on  their  miserable  foreheads  the  brand  of  the  gambling  fiend. 

Erminia  and  her  husband  were  hurrying  away  from  the  horrible  scene,  when 
Ilandeuil  stopped  before  a  strange,  sinister-looking  old  man,  horribly  lale, 
wrinkled,  hollow-eyed,  and  decrepit.  His  clothes  were  dirty — his  whole  appearance 
bespoke  a  man  utterly  reckless  of  himself ;  and,  though  he  wore  a  wig,  it  was  so 
carelessly  worn  that  a  few  white  hairs  peeped  from  under  it,  so  as  to  add  to  the 
general  wretchedness  of  the  man’s  aspect,  llecoguising,  with  a  sickening  thrill  of 
horror  and  pity,  his  unfortunate  old  rival,  M.  Lareynie,  Randeuil  hurried 
forward  his  wife,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  not  notice  him.  But  it  was  too  late— 
hi.  Lareynie  happening  to  raise  his  head,  his  eyes  met  those  of  Madame  Ilandeuil. 
He  gave  a  convulsive  start ;  the  blood  rose  to  his  corpse-like  cheeks ;  his  burnt- 
out  eyes  flashed  with  a  moment’s  fire.  Although  the  change  he  had  undergone 
made  him  almost  unrecognisable  to  Randeuil,  Erminia  knew  him  instantly,  and 
started  back  with  a  half -suppressed  cry,  made  up  of  wonder,  fear,  and  compassion. 
Evidently  there  was  a  short  struggle  in  the  bosom  of  M.  Lareynie.  But  he  bowed 
to  Erminia,  and  said,  in  a  voice  as  broken  as  his  poor  old  wreck  of  a  body — 

“  Did  I  frighten  you,  madame  ?”  And  then  he  smiled — a  ghastly,  galvanic  sort 
of  smile. 

Erminia  stammereil  out  some  unintelligible  words.  Between  the  perfumed  old 
gentleman  she  had  once  known,  nursing  Lis  good  looks  with  more  than  a  woman's 
care,  and  this  sordid,  unclean  old  gambler,  there  was  a  gulf  which  could  only  have 
been  created  by  desperate  suffering. 

One  of  the  attendants  at  these  orgies  of  trcnte-eUquaranIc  now  struck  the  table 
with  the  shovel,  and  M.  Lareynie,  jwsing  his  hand  across  his  forehead  like  a  man 
waking  up  from  a  dream,  bowed  to  Erminia,  and  turned  away. 

“  Do  you  play,  then  ?”  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  real  interest,  mixed  with  kindly 
reproach. 

“  I  have  this  evening  lost  fifteen  thousand  francs,”  replied  the  colonel,  coldly. 

“  You  will  ruin  yourself !”  said  she,  with  much  feeling. 

M.  Lareynie  looked  intently  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  said — 

“  I  know'  it.  I  must  do  something  to  forget  you.” 

So  saying,  he  laid  down  a  bank-note,  which  was  instantly  whisked  away  like  d 
leaf  by  the  wind. 

“  Take  me  away  from  here !”  said  Erminia  to  her  husband ;  “  I  shall  faint !  I 
am  choking !’’ 

And  from  this  gilded  hall  of  horror  the  young  pair  stepped  forth  into  the  open 
air.  Ihe  breeze  was  cool,  the  night  was  cahn,  the  bright  stars  shone  clear  overhead. 

“  We  leave  here  to-morrow,  do  we  not  ?”  said  Erminia,  sadly. 

“  Ah,  this  meeting  has  ujisct  you !”  answered  her  husband. 
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“  He  is  wretched,  and  lost,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  all  through  me !” 

“  In  that  case,  then,  I  suppose  I  am  to  charge  my  conscience  with  the  lot  of 
poor  Alice?  No,  dear,”  said  he,  pressing  her  arm  to  his  side,  “  neither  you  nor  I 
can  be  blamed  for  this  old  man’s  misery.  His  folly  was  his  own.  No  doubt  he  is 
cruelly  punished  for  it ;  but  while  we  pity  him,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  let  us  not 
be  so  uuj  list  as  to  blame  ourselves  for  his  misfortune.” 


xir. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things — the  human  heart  being  what  it  is 
—that  Erminia  and  her  husband,  assured  of  their  own  happiness,  should  in  this 
manner  dismiss  from  their  thoughts  the  forlorn  old  man,  whose  errors  had  brought 
him  to  such  a  desolate  pass.  True,  it  had  been  all  fair  as  between  M.  Lareyuie  and 
Erminia :  she  had  not  pretended,  while  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  them  lasted,  to 
give  him  a  heart ;  nor  could  he  claim  one,  bringing  to  her,  as  he  did,  only  a  worn 
and  battered  life  in  exchange  for  hers,  still  full  of  youthful  beauty,  warmth,  vivacity, 
and  energy.  Nor  had  liandeuil  deceived  him.  If  he  had  given  up  his  daughter 
in  the  first  instance,  as  he  ought  to  have  done — if  he  had  been  a  good  father — he 
would  have  found  in  this  young  man  a  worthy  son-in-law  instead  of  a  rival.  The 
loss  of  the  woman  he  loved  was  not  an  unfair  chastisement  for  his  un  fatherly 
conduct.  Nor,  again,  the  woman  being  lost  to  him,  was  she,  or  was  liandeuil, 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the  desperation  of  an  ill-regulated  nature,  which 
had  staked  its  whole  moral  resources  upon  a  single  event,  and  now  fiung  itself  down 
the  road  to  the  pit,  saying,  “  Evil,  be  thou  my  good !”  But,  all  this  being  clear, 
what  then  ?  Erminia  had  made  a  mistake  in  that  distrust  of  human  love  and 
truth  which  had  made  her  ready  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  an  old  man  for 
mere  “  protection”  and  “  position and,  if  her  stars  had  been  different,  she  might 
have  woke  up  from  her  blunder,  after  her  marriage,  to  a  misery  not  much  less  than 
poor  M.  Lareynie’s.  Her  husband,  too,  had  had  Ids  blunder.  Suppose  he  had 
married  that  weak,  silly  girl,  what  then  ?  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  it 
occurred  to  the  husband  and  wife — blessed  beyond  their  hopes  in  mutual  love  and 
confidence — that  they  owed  something,  before  Heaven,  to  those  at  whose  bitter  cost 
their  own  happiness  had  been  won ;  and  they  determined  to  exert  themselves  to 
pay  the  debt. 

Meantime,  while  this  compassionate  reaction  was  going  on  in  their  minds,  some 
change  was  taking  place  in  tliat  of  the  unhappy  wretch  of  the  gaming-table.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had  had  that  momentary  vision  of  the  woman  whom 
he  had  loved.  In  her  compassionate  words,  broken  and  few  though  they  were, 
and  still  more  in  the  celestial  tenderness  of  her  eyes,  through  which  shone  the 
yearning  reproof  of  a  heart  new-born  to  strength  and  purity  through  happiness — 
in  these  was  a  mysterious  power  which  pierced  through  the  case-hardened  mail  of 
despair,  and  stirred  to  convulsive  movement  the  true  bravery  which  lay  at  the 

(bottom  of  the  old  soldier’s  manly  heart.  Whether  it  was  his  fancy,  or  whether 
it  had  been  Alice’s  fancy,  or  whether  it  was  the  fact  that  a  few  months  of  happy 
married  life  had  developed  some  real,  though  latent,  likeness  of  feature,  it  certainly 
seemed  to  him,  when  he  recalled  the  countenance  of  Madame  Dupastel  as  it  had 
^  flashed  upon  him,  bright  and  pitiful,  at  the  horrid  table,  that  it  bore  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  his  mother,  long,  long  dead  and  gone,  and  beatified  in 
*  his  memory.  For  when  did  a  brave  man  ever  forget  his  mother,  or  see  her,  dead 
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and  gone,  otherwhere  than  in  paradise  ?  So  the  image  of  Erminia  came  hack  to 
him  in  thought,  whether  he  would  or  no,  less  as  that  of  the  woman  he  had  loved 
than  as  that  of  a  guardian  angel,  white  of  wing,  and  radiant  of  brow,  divinely  wiee 
and  divinely  good,  sent  to  warn  him  and  to  save  him.  And  the  heart  of  the  old 
soldier  was  softened  within  him. 

The  first  thing  that  Randeuil  and  his  wife  did  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
somewhat  unwilling  assistance  of  General  Thorignon  to  seek  out  Alice  and  her 
husband.  They  were  eventually  traced  to  London,  where  their  position  was 
found  to  be  none  of  the  happiest ;  such  love  as  they  had  had  to  share  between  them 
having  long  ago  escaped  from  the  window,  as  the  Wolf  looked  in  at  the  door.  lo 
another  week  or  two,  the  husband,  having  heard  that  his  father-in-law  had  gambled 
away  his  last  franc,  made  himself  scarce,  and  poor  Alice  was  alone  and  helplea 
amoog-strangers.  But  assistance  was  not  far  off ;  for  Randeuil  contrived,  through 
some  wealthy  English  friends,  to  minister  to  her  wants  without  letting  her  know 
the  quarter  from  which  the  assistance  proceeded.  News  of  her  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition  reached  her  father,  and  also  news  that  she  was  in  the  receipt  of  supplies 
from  an  unknown  hand.  By  cross-examining  the  old  general  he  soon  discovered 
that  M.  Randeuil  and  Madame  Randeuil  had  been  taking  an  interest  in  her; 
beyond  that  fact  he  was  not  able  to  proceed,  though  he  was  not  slow  to  suspect  the 
rest  of  the  story.  All  the  natural  independence  of  his  character  was  now  deeply 
roused,  and  along  with  the  new  life  which  the  shock  of  this  surprise  brought  with 
it  came  regret  for  his  former  injustice  to  Alice,  and  pity  for  her  present  suffer¬ 
ings.  Gathering  together  the  remains  of  his  fortune,  he  went  hastily  to  England, 
and  embraced  his  daughter.  After  the  reconciliation,  he  induced  her,  of  course,  to 
repudiate  all  further  help  from  the  unknown  source  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
looking ;  the  more  so,  though  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  as  he  soon  hit  upon 
additional  reasons  for  believing  that  Randeuil  and  Erminia  were  the  benefacton 
of  the  music-master's  widow.  He  remained  in  England  with  his  daughter  till  bit 
death ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  kindly,  though  indirect,  communications  passed 
between  him  and  his  former  rival  and  former  betrothed.  On  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  he  made  the  youngster  a  present — in  token,  partly  that  he  forgave,  and 
partly  to  ease  his  mind  of  a  feeling  of  obligation  which  he  was  naturally  unwilling 
to  incur  under  the  circumstances — a  present  of  sufficient  cost  to  represent  pretty 
accurately  the  amount  which  Alice  had  received  for  her  need  from  the  “  unknown" 
source.  But  Erminia  saw  through  this,  and  waited  her  opportunity  of  revenge. 
The  music-master  having  died  in  a  drunken  fit,  Alice  married  again,  and  had,  in 
her  turn,  to  submit  to  receive  a  costly  gift  from  Erminia.  But  these  things  are 
trifles.  Let  it  suffice  that,  as  love  always  should  save,  whether  fortunate  or  unfor¬ 
tunate — so  it  did  save,  more  or  less  directly,  in  this  case.  Unhappy  man,  unhappy 
woman,  whom  it  slays,  or  whom  its  disappointments  degrade !  God  forbid  that  we 
should  see  only  food  for  mirth  in  the  sincere  infatuation  of  a  grey-beard  I  There 
are  worse  and  wickeder  things.  The  young  man  who  profanes  love  by  an  unworthy 
life — 

"  L’immenza  impietik,  I’iiidegna  vita"— 
is  a  more  painful  spectacle  than  even  Thk  Old  Max  in  Lovk. 


“The  Tree  of  Knowledge,”  a  tale,  by  the  author  of  "The  Old  Man  in  Love,”  “The 
Yellow  Rose,"  See.  will  be  cununenced  in  the  next  number  of  the  " Emulisuwomax’s  Domestic 
Magazine.” 
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STUDIES  IN  BOTANY. 

1. — ELEMENTARY  STRUCTURE  OF  PLANTS. 

IsTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. — The  great  Book  of  Nature  lies  open  before  us. 
Shall  we  rest  satisfied  with  a  hasty  and  vacant  glance  at  its  illuminated  pages,  or 
ihall  we  earnestly  strive  to  learn  the  mystic  language  in  which  its  wondrous  and 
manifold  truths  are  involved  ?  Let  us  choose  the  latter  course,  and  commence  our 
studies  with  the  resolute  determination  not  to  relinquish  them  until  we  are  able  to 
make  out  the  meaning  of  much  that  is  contained  in  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  Book.  Do  not  shrink  back,  fair  reader,  when  we  tell  you  that  the  language 
we  are  about  to  learn  together  is  sometimes  called  “  Science.”  We  know  that 
this  forbidding  term  suggests  spectacles,  bald  heads,  and  very  dry  reading ;  but  we 
trust  that  our  studies  will  prove  to  you  that  Science  and  Dulness  are  not  twin- 
sisters.  AVe  have  selected  for  examination  that  branch  of  Natural  History  which 
treats  of  the  vegetation  with  which  this  earth  is  so  gloriously  clothed.  Botany 
embraces  everything  that  relates  to  plants,  and  is,  therefore,  a  science  of  great 
extent.  At  the  commencement  of  our  journey  through  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
we  shall  find  the  road  somewhat  disagreeable  and  tiresome,  but  as  we  get  ftuTher 
on  it  will  become  smooth  and  pleasant ;  indeed,  when  we  have  passed  over  the  difli- 
culties  of  Structural  Botany,  our  onward  path  will  be  literally  strewn  with  flowers. 

Cells. — Every  plant  is  made  up  of  little  membranous  sacs  and  tubes  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  These  elementary  organs  are  called  cells,  or  utricles,  and  the 
rarious  structures  formed  by  their  union  are  styled  tissues.  A  cell  in  its  earliest 
itage  of  development  consists  of  an  exceedingly  thin  membrane,  elastic  and  trans¬ 
parent,  inclosing  a  viscid  fluid,  and  some  curiously -shaped  granules ;  but  as  it 
increases  in  age  the  membrane  is  gradually  thickened  by  successive  deposits  of 
new  matter  upon  its  inner  surface,  and  the  cavity  is  thereby  proportionately 
diminished.  In  a  plant  the  new  and  old  cells  are  so  distributed  that  the  former 
may  insure  the  regular  growth  of  the  whole  structure,  while  the  latter  give  it 
firmness  and  durability.  Old,  indurated  cells  form  the  wood  of  trees,  the  hard 
ihells  of  many  fruits,  and  the  threads  which  are  employed  for  making  linen ;  while 
the  younger  and  still  soft  cells,  with  their  liquid  and  granular  contents,  frequently 
terre  as  the  food  of  animals. 

When  a  cell  is  developed  in  an  unconflned  space,  and  nourished  equally  at  all 
puts  of  its  surface,  it  assumes  a  more  or  less  rounded  form.  Cells,  however,  are 
nrely  produced  under  such  conditions,  and  are  forced  to  take  all  sorts  of  irre¬ 
gular  shapes.  AVhen  several  are  developed  in  a  narrow  compass  they  necessarily 
Msnme  angular  or  many-sided  forms ;  and  when  they  are  unequally  nourished  at 
different  points  they  become  more  elongated  in  one  direction  than  another.  Thus, 
by  pressure  or  irregular  nutrition,  the  typical  form  of  the  cell  can  be  completely 
titered ;  and  accordingly  we  find  tissues  composed  of  cubical,  cylindrical,  pris¬ 
matic,  tabular,  and  polyhedral  cells. 

The  size  of  these  elementary  organs  varies  not  less  than  their  figure  in 
different  plants,  and  in  difierent  parts  of  the  same  plant.  In  cork,  upwards  of  a 
thousand  cells  have  been  counted  in  the  length  of  an  inch.  The  largest  occur 
iu  water  plants,  and  in  the  pith  and  succulent  jiarts  of  land  plants ;  but  even  these 
tre  generally  too  minute  to  be  distinguished  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

The  cell-membrane  consists  of  a  substance  called  cellulose — a  compound  of  the 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  first  of  these  elements  occurs  nearly 
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pure  as  soot  and  as  plumbago,  commonly  called  black-lead,  and  quite  pure  in  the 
form  of  the  diamond.  The  other  two  are  the  widely -diffused  gases,  which,  by 
their  union,  form  water.  The  chemist  can  easily  separate  the  component  parts  of 
cellulose,  but  he  cannot  put  them  together  again.  lie  cannot  command  the 
mysterious  forces  of  life  which  are  constantly  at  work  in  every  vegetable  cell, 
and  by  which  alone  the  atoms  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  primary  material 
of  the  plant.  The  membrane  constituting  the  w’alls  of  young  cells  is  transparent, 
and  generally  colourless.  As  the  cells  increase  in  age  they  frequently  assume  a 
yellow,  red,  or  brown  tint,  in  consequence  of  their  walls  absorbing  different 
colouring  matters.  When  the  cell- walls  become  thus  coloured  they  lose,  in  a  great 
degree,  their  original  transparency.  The  various  colours  which  the  different  parte 
of  the  plant  assume — as  the  varied  tints  of  the  corolla,  and  the  green  of  the  young 
bark  and  leaves — are  not  owing,  therefore,  to  differences  in  the  colour  of  the  cells 
forming  those  parts,  but  to  the  different  colouring  matters  which  the  cells  contain. 
If  we  examine  with  a  microscope  the  cells  situated  just  beneath  the  surface  of  a 
leaf,  we  find  that  they  are  colourless,  and  that  the  green  matter,  chlorophyU,  occurs 
in  globules  or  granules,  which  float  in  the  cell-sap.  This  substance,  which  gives 
beauty  and  freshness  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  only  formed  under  the  influence 
of  light ;  hence  the  blanched  leaves  and  stalks  of  plants  grown  in  the  dark.  In 
autumn  it  undergoes  a  chemical  change  which  causes  it  to  lose  its  green  colour, 
and  to  assume  various  shades  of  red  or  yellow. 

The  cell,  with  its  contents,  puzzled  early  observers  quite  ns  much  as  an  apple¬ 
dumpling  did  King  George.  How  did  the  liquids  and  solids  get  into  the  closed 
sac  ?  How  was  the  apple  put  into  the  dumpling  ?  The  cell-membrane  is  gene¬ 
rally  free  from  visible  ojicniags,  yet  fluids  readily  pass  through  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  law'  of  endosmosut  discovered  by  Dutrochet.  This  remarkable  law,  on 
which  so  many  vital  processes  depend,  may  be  thus  briefly  defined: — Whenever* 
membrane,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  separates  two  fluids  of  different  densities,  a 
mutual  interchange  between  those  two  fluids  will  take  place.  Thus,  if  w'e  immerse 
a  bladder  containing  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  two  fluids  will 
pass  through  the  membrane  and  commingle.  The  water  penetrates  rapidly  into 
the  bladder,  while  the  solution  of  sugar  flows  out  slowly  into  the  vessel.  Thii 
action  goes  on  till  a  complete  equality  of  density  is  established  between  the  fluid 
in  the  bladder  and  that  in  the  vessel ;  or,  in  other  words,  till  the  two  fluids  have 
just  the  same  sweetness.  The  interchange  of  fluids  through  the  walls  of  the  vege¬ 
table  cell  is  effected  in  precisely  the  same  manner  by  the  relative  densities  of  the 
fluid  in  the  cavity  and  that  which  is  external  to  the  cell-membrane.  The  thicker, 
or  heavier,  fluid  being  inside  the  membranous  sac,  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
passes  into  it  is  greater  than  that  which  flows  out ;  for  the  heavier  the  fluid  the 
slower  its  passage.  The  constant  growth  of  cells,  and  the  gradual  thickening  of 
their  walls,  depend  therefore  on  the  steady  action  of  this  law  of  endosmosis.  Solid* 
cannot  pass  through  the  cell-membrane,  and  we  must  conclude  that  the  solid  con¬ 
tents  of  cells,  such  as  colouring  matter,  starch,  and  crystals,  arc  formed  in  the 
cells  from  the  various  liquids  absorbed  from  the  soil.  Each  cell  is,  in  fact,  a  little 
chemical  laboratory,  in  which  new  compounds  are  ever  being  produced. 

Cells  can  only  be  formed  from  the  thick,  opaque,  white  or  yellowish  fluid,  called 
protoplasm^  which  is  found  in  all  young  cells;  hence  they  arc  never  produced 
without  the  influence  of  living  organisms.  Some  observers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  protoplasm  is  enveloped  by  a  distinct  membrane,  having  the  characters  of  an 
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inner  cell ;  but  others  believe  that  the  appearance  of  a  separate  envelope  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  thickened  layer  of  the  protoplasm  lining  the  cell- wall.  New  cells  are 
generally  formed  by  the  division  of  this  protoplasmic  lining,  which  gradually 
becomes  constricted  about  the  middle,  like  an  hour-glass,  and  ultimately  divides 
into  two  distinct  portions,  which  include  the  contents  of  the  original  cell.  Each 
[ortion  then  secretes  a  layer  of  cellulose  over  its  whole  surface.  Two  complete 
cells  are  thus  formed,  and  each  has  the  power  of  growing  until  it  attains  the 
original  size  of  its  parent,  when  it  may,  in  turn,  become  divided.  By  this  process 
i  division,  cells  arc  sometimes  produced  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity.  A 
fungus,  of  the  puff-ball  tribe,  has  been  known  to  grow,  in  a  single  night,  from  a 
mere  speck  to  the  size  of  a  large  gourd ;  and  it  has  been  calculated,  from  the 
irerage  size  of  cells  in  plants  of  this  tribe,  that  such  a  gourd-like  mass  must  have 
ontained  at  least  forty-seven  thousand  million  cells,  which  must,  therefore,  have 
teen  developed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  four  thousand  millions  per  hour,  or  more  than 
uly-tix  millions  per  minute.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  this  rapid 
growth  is  not  altogether  owing  to  the  formation  of  new  cells,  but  is  partly  due  to 
is  expansion  of  those  previously  existing. 

XissiTEs. — If  we  liken  the  architecture  of  a  plant  to  that  of  a  house,  we  may 
itgard  the  cells  as  the  simple  building  materials,  and  the  tissues  as  the  various 
combinations  of  bricks,  stones,  planks,  and  slates  which  make  up  the  whole  fabric. 
The  simplest  kinds  of  plants,  as  mushrooms  and  sea- weeds,  are  entirely  composed  of 
(tissue  to  which  the  term  parenchyma  has  been  applied.  The  cells  forming  this 
kmd  of  tissue  merely  come  in  contact  without  perceptibly  overlapping,  their  walls 
sre  comparatively  thin,  and  their  length  and  breadth  are  nearly  equal.  Sometimes 
nch  cells  are  so  formed  that  they  can  only  touch  each  other  at  a  few  points ;  con- 
Kquently  numerous  interspaces  are  left.  This  is  the  case  with  the  combination 
rf  rounded  cells  which  occiu^  in  the  pulpy  portions  of  leaves  and  fruits.  The 
more  compact  varieties  of  parenchyma  are  built  up  of  many-sided,  prismatic,  or 
ubular  cells,  which  fit  together  without  leaving  spaces  between  their  walls  In  the 
higher  orders  of  plants,  parenchyma  forms  the  soft  and  pulpy  portions,  and  another 
hind  of  tissue,  styled  prosenchymn,  constitutes  those  parts  which  are  firm  and 
Inrable.  The  most  perfect  form  of  prosenchyma  is  that  commonly  termed  moody 
lime.  The  component  cells  are  long,  and  pointed  at  their  extremities,  and  the 
nils  are  much  thickened  by  secondary  deposits  on  their  inner  surfaces.  These 
wood-cells  lie  close  together,  and  overlap  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  tissue  of  great 
Srength.  The  wood  of  trees  is  made  up  of  these  tough  elements.  They  con- 
Kitute  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  many  other  useful  fibres.  Articles  manufactured 
horn  cotton,  which  consists  of  long  thin-walled  cells  placed  end  to  end,  are  by  no 
me»B8  BO  strong  as  those  made  from  woody  tissue.  Elongated  tubes,  called  vessels, 
(«  commonly  associated  with  the  different  varieties  of  prosenchyma.  Each  vessel 
*  formed  of  a  row  of  cylindrical  cells  which  have  lost  their  dividing  walls  by 
dsorption.  The  simple  tube  thus  produced  is  afterwards  variously  modified  by 
Kcondary  deposits ;  sometimes,  when  fully  developed,  it  is  curiously  marked  with 
'fogi,bars,  or  dots,  and  sometimes  it  is  lined  with  an  elastic  fibre  coiled  up  spirally. 
HiMe  organs  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  milk-vessels,  which  are  long 
Iwinched  tubes  or  passages  not  unlike  the  vessels  of  animals.  The  milk-vessels 
wnudn  a  fluid  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  milky.  This  is  the  fluid 
wiich  exudes  from  the  stalk  of  a  freshly-plucked  dandelion,  and  which  is  collected 
with  such  care  from  the  india-rubber  tree.  J.  C.  B. 
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Bang  !  bang !  go  the  sportsmen's  guns  in  the  grey  morning  liglit  ere  Uaine  Nature  has  euiergel 
from  her  dewy  bath,  or  sleepy  little  flowers  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  sun,  perhaps  even  befm 
the  lark — that  proverbially  early  bird— has  cleared  its  throat  preparatory  to  the  perfurmaoce  of 
its  matutinal  hymn  of  praise.*  Bang !  bang !  The  very  juvenile,  the  superannuated,  the  femi¬ 
nine,  population  of  our  rural  districts  is  summoned  from  Dreamland  by  these  reports,  and  ragoe 
feaurs,  in  which  Napoleon  III.  and  bis  policy  play  a  distinguished  part,  flit  rapidly  through  its 
semi-dormant  brain,  until  the  mists  of  sleep  depart  before  the  pure  light  of  reas  ui,  and  all  become 
thoroughly  awake  to  the  fact  that  August  is  no  more,  and  that  the  sounds  they  have  heard  inir 
either  be  a  salute  fired  in  honour  of  the  uew-boni  month,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  an  intimation 
to  the  partridge  and  its  congeners  of  the  things  which  are  in  store  for  them.  Bats  and  bails, 
stumps,  padded  leggings,  and  other  cricketing  paraphernalia  are  being  eclipsed  by  well-triei 
double  barrels — by  caps,  wadding,  powder,  and  shot. 

Meanwhile,  great  must  be  the  consternation  which  prevails  in  ornithological  circles 
Family  ties  are  broken;  old  and  young,  tough  and  tender,  fall  indiscriminately  when  the 
biped  without  feathers  raises  his  mysterious  weapon.  Happy  in  their  ignorance  were  the  binii 
of  the  desert  island  before  the  immortal  and  shipwrecked  Robinson  was  cast  upon  its  shorn; 
and  we  should  fail  were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  their  surprise  and  dismay  when  they  heard  tin 
report,  and  witnessed  the  effects,  of  what  Crusoe  believed  to  be  “the  first  gun  that  had  been  find 
there  since  the  creation  of  the  world.”  The  game  of  our  island,  alas !  must  be  infinitely  non 
“knowing,”  and  patriarch  partridges  (that  there  arc  such  our  carving-knives  aimu.lly  beir 
witness)  have,  doubtless,  many  a  sanguinary  story  of  the  events  of  a  famous  day's  sport,  or  tin 
exploits  of  a  first-rate  shot.  Ah !  if  we  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject — if  we  furgrt  tin 
exhilarating  nature  of  the  pursuit — if  we  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  savoury  meat  such  as  ou 
soul  loveth — we  must  feel  something  akin  to  sorrow  for  the  defunct  contents  of  “  the  bag." 

Whde  secular  almanacs  fill  up  the  space  devoted  to  the  1st  of  September  with  the  annouDCS- 
ment  that  to  St.  Partridge  the  day  is  dedicated,  ecclesiastical  calendars  do  honour  in  like  manotr 
to  St.  Oiks.  This  holy  man  was  by  birth  an  Athenian,  who,  having  sold  all  his  possessiuni  for 
charitable  purposes,  emigrated  to  France  in  715,  where  he  led  a  life  of  austere  piety,  and  vu 
appointed  to  an  abbacy  near  Nismes.  He  died  in  795,  and,  as  the  “  Golden  Legend''  .states. 
“  many  wytnesse  that  they  herde  the  company  of  aungelles  berynge  the  soule  of  hym  into  beves.' 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  of  the  must  forlorn  of  the  numerous  haunts  of  drstitutNO 
with  which  our  great  metropolis  abounds,  one  which  will  require  many  “  missing  links"  to  units  it 
with  the  civilised  human  chain,  is  called  after  St.  Giles,  the  patron  of  cri]i|)lc8  and  beggsn. 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  urt  said  to  be  the  only  English  counties  which  have  not  churchei 
dedicated  to  his  honour. 

St.  Enurchus,  or  Evortius  (September  7th)  was  elected  Bishop  of  Orleans  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  the  testimonials  of  his  fitness  for  the  episcopal  office  being  supplied  by  a  don 
which  twice  lighted  upon  his  holy  head.  Some  of  his  admirers  have  endued  him  with  the  gift  of 

*  Be  It  understood  that  wo  speak  of  the  general  advent  of  the  1st  of  September,  not  of  theparficskf 
one  of  1861,  which,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  ardent  sportsmen,  falls  upon  a  Sunday. 
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ptophecj ;  and  such  was  his  power  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  that  it  is  said  that  no  less  than 
(even  thousand  people  were  converted  by  him  in  the  space  of  three  days.  He  died  about  340. 

On  the  8th  of  September  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and,  as  some 
inquiring  minds  may  wish  to  know  by  what  means  men  became  acquainted  with  this  particular 
date,  and  why  wo  feel  assured  of  its  correctness,  we  must  answer  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  any 
musty  genealogical  parchment  or  even  to  tradition,  but  that  a  heavenly  host  gave  mankind  a 
lesson  in  chronology — a  lesson  which  Popes  Servius,  Innocent  IV.,  and  Gregory  XI.  did  their  best 
to  impress  by  severally  appointing  a  festival,  an  octave,  and  a  vigil  to  be  observed  in  connexion 
with  this  day.  Tlie  tale  is  told  as  follows  by  a  writer  quoted  by  Hone : — A  religions  contemplative 
"  hid,  they  say,  every  year,  upon  the  8th  of  September,  heard  most  sweet  music  in  heaven,  with  great 
rejoicings  of  tho  angels ;  and  once,  sisking  one  of  them  the  cause,  he  answered  him  that  upon  that 
diT  was  celebrated  in  heaven  the  nativity  of  the  mother  of  God ;  and,  upon  the  relation  of  this 
man,  the  Church  began  to  celebrate  it  on  earth." 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  tho  observation  of  Holy  Cross  Pay, 
Some  say  that  it  was  to  commemorate  the  consecration  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Constantine  on 
the  spot  where  his  mother  had  discovered  the  true  Cross;  on  which  occasion  the  precious  relic 
was  held  aloft  that  it  might  receive  the  adoration  of  the  assembled  multitudes.  Others  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  13th  of  September  is  the  .anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Heraclius  entered 
Jerusalem,  bearing  .a  piece  of  the  hallowed  wood  taken  from  Chrosroes,  King  of  Persia. 

This  was  a  famous  day  in  former  times  for  going  out  nutting.  It  was  even  enacted  so  early  as 
1560  that  the  Eton  boys  should  have  “a  certain  day"  set  apart  in  the  month  of  September  that 
they  might  freely  indulge  in  this  innocent  and  delightful  occupation,  provided  that  before  they 
went  they  wrote  verses  on  “  the  fruitfulness  of  autumn,”  and  “the  deadly  cold  of  the  coming 
winter,"  and  that,  on  their  return,  they  did  not  forget  to  present  their  masters  with  some  portion 
of  their  woodland  spoils. 

St.  iMmhert  (September  17th)  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Maestricht  in  6C9.  He  was  a  stem 
rehukcrof  vice,  and  was  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  of  his  profession.  This,  however, 
did  not  preserve  him  from  deposition,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  a  monastery,  where  he 
(ubmitted  to  all  the  rules  of  the  community  with  unflinching  obedience  untd  Pepin  I.  summoned 
him  to  resume  his  mitre.  Like  the  Baptist  of  old,  he  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  one  in  authority,  and,  like  him,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  boldness.  The  lord  of  Unstat  was 
wroth;  and  Dodo,  one  of  his  officers,  having  also,  as  he  conceived,  some  cause  of  complaint 
■gainst  Lambert,  armed  men  were  sent  to  attack  him,  and  he  was  brutally  murdered,  A.u.  7U8. 

St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist  (September  21st)  was,  as  everybody  knows,  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
employ  who  was  called  from  the  receipt  of  custom  to  became  a  follower  of  Our  Saviour.  After 
the  Ascension  he  preached  in  Judea,  and  probably  ministered  in  Ethiopia,  although  we  have  no 
very  authentic  account  of  his  acts.  His  Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  was  specially  in¬ 
tended,  anil  well  adapted,  for  the  use  of  converted  Jews,  as  there  is  much  internal  evidence  to 
■how.  It  is  not  known  how  St.  Matthew  died. 

St.  Cyprian,  “  the  most  sweet  doctor  and  blessed  martyr,"  is  next  (September  26th)  upon  our 
list.  He  was  born  in  Africa,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  talents  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  his  writings  are  esteemed  even  in  the  present  day.  Three  years  after  his  conver¬ 
sion  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  where  he  laboured  faithfully  for  some  time, 
ud  particularly  distinguished  himself  during  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence  by  the  constancy  of  bis 
ministrations  and  his  unexampled  piety.  During  one  of  the  persecutions  under  Valerian,  Cyprian 
ivu  banished  to  Cantbis,  where  he  was  favoured  with  a  vision  foretelling  his  approaching 
martyrdom.  “Death  cannot  come  to  him  untimely  who’s  prepared  to  die;”  and  when  at 
length  the  bishop  stood  before  his  earthly  judge,  and  heard  the  sentence  passed — “  Thascius 
Cyprian  shall  be  punished  by  the  sword” — the  good  man  answered — “  Peo  gratias — thanks  be  to 
Cod.”  Immediately  he  was  led  out  to  execution,  and  another  faithful  soldier  added  to  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  a.d.  257. 

The  twenty-ninth  of  Sept»mbcr  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  and  generally  goes 
by  the  name  of  Michaelmas  Pay.  This  feast  has  been  observed  by  our  Church  from  a  very  early 
•ge,  being  preceded  in  the  eleventh  century  by  three  days  of  very  rigid  fasting,  on  which  more 
than  ordinary  attention  was  paid  to  religious  duties,  and  tines  exacted  and  punishments  accorded 
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when  any  one  was  found  guilty  of  not  fulfilling  the  ecclesiastical  requirements  of  the  season. 
A  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Prayer-Book  says  that  the  day  is  appointed  to  be  kept  holy  in 
order  th.at  “  people  may  know  what  benefits  Christians  receive  from  the  ministry  of  angels,” 
St.  Michael  meriting  a  particular  allusion  because  "  he  is  recorded  in  Scripture  as  an  angel  of 
great  power  and  dignity,  as  presiding  and  watching  over  the  Church  of  God  with  a  peculiar 
vigilance  and  application,  and  triumphing  over  the  devil.”  There  have  been  many  speculations 
concerning  this  archangel,  but  they  all  end  as  they  began,  in  mere  idea;  for  Scripture  gives  oi 
but  little  information  on  the  subject,  and,  from  its  very  nature,  we  cannot  hope  to  gain  much  in 
addition  from  any  other  quarter.  Some  have  asserted  that,  when  Lucifer  was  expelled  from 
heaven,  St.  Michael  succeeded  him  in  his  office ;  whilst  others  hold  a  theory,  that  “  the  great 
jirince”  mentioned  by  the  prophet*  is  none  other  than  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity. 

Antiquaries  have  often  striven  to  solve  the  question  why,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  John  Ball 
should  turn  from  his  dear  ro.ast  beef  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  inner  man  with  goose  and 
apple-sauce,  which,  for  the  time,  he  seems  to  relish  quite  as  much  as  he  does  the  time-honoured 
dish  which  is  supposed  to  have  had  such  great  influence  in  forming  his  very  respectable  national 
character.  “  Why,”  it  has  been  asked — “  why  is  it  that 

- “  by  custom  (right  divine) 

Geese  are  ordain'd  to  bleed  at  Michael’s  shrine?” 

A  learned  German  sees  in  the  practice  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  sacrificial  observance  in  honour 
of  Proserpina;  whilst  the  poet  Gascoigne  oilers  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  we  owe  our 
Michaelmas  dinner  to  the  tenures  on  which  many  of  our  forefathers  held  their  land 

“At  Christmasse  a  capon, 
at  Afichaelmasse  A  ooosK, 

And  sumewbat  else  at  Xew-yere's  tide, 
fur  fiare  thtir  lease  fie  hose ; 

And  wlien  the  tenauntes  come 
to  jiaie  their  quarter’s  rent. 

They  bring  some  fowle  at  Midsummer, 
a  dish  of  fish  in  Lent.” 

At  all  events,  if  these  lines,  published  in  1575,  do  not  go  to  prove  the  origin  of  the  custom, 
they  show  that  Michaelmas  and  geese  were  insej)arably  connected  before  Queen  Elizabeth  started 
for  Tilbury  Fort,  in  1588,  and  partook  of  an  anserine  repast  with  Sir  Xevil'c  Umfreville  on  her  way 
thither.  The  story  goes  that  when  the  royal  virgin  had  done  her  share  towards  demolishing  ‘‘a 
brace  of  fine  geese”  (probably  selected  for  their  fineness  and  pinguidity  from  the  tenants’  seasonable 
offerings)  she  called  for  half-a-pint  of  Burgundy,  and  drank  “  Destruction  to  the  Spanish  Armada.” 
This  done,  a  messenger  entered,  and  related  that  the  hostile  fleet  had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm; 
whereupon  the  queen,  who  knew  her  opportunity,  took  another  bumper,  and  gave  orders  that  a 
goose  should  grace  the  royal  table  on  each  annivers.ary  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  September. 
Therefore  it  is  said,  “  the  court  made  it  a  custom,  and  the  people  the  same,  ever  since.”  The 
most  sensible  idea,  however,  with  which  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  is  that  expressed 
by  Brand,  who  believes  that  people  connect  goose  with  Michaelmas  Day  in  their  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  because  it  is  a  great  fe.ast,  and  the  birds  are  at  that  time  most  plentiful.  However  it  be, 
may  the  old  saying  be  verified,  tliat  whoever  eats  goose  on  this  festival  will  never  want  money 
all  the  year  roundl 

Englishmen  arc  .always  ready  to  talk  about  the  weather,  so  we  suppose  Eng’ishiromen  will  not 
object  to  be  told  that,  “  If  Michaelmas  Day  be  fair,  the  sun  will  shine  much  in  the  winter,  though 
the  wind  at  north-cast  will  frequently  reign  long,  and  be  very  sharp  and  nipping;”  and  that 
“  So  many  dayes  old  the  muon  is  on  Michaelmas  Day  so  m.any  floods  after.” 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  St.  Jerome  (September  30th),  and  of  him  we  h.ave  but  space  to 
say  that  he  was  bum  on  the  borders  cf  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  A.I>.  331 ;  that  he  studied  at 
Borne,  and  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  His  works  are  much  prized,  and  he 
will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  translator  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  He  died  in  retirement,  a.d.  420. 

And  now,  nu  rerolrj  as  the  /ncomplcte  Letter-Writer  says,  no  more  at  present  from  your 
faithful  St.  Swithw. 


•  Daniel  xit.  1. 
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Poetry  is,  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
world  in  all  aj;es,  and  among  all  peoples, 
the  hi;;liest  of  intellectual  products;  and  as 
the  most  notable — we  do  not  say  the  best — 
hook  of  poetry  recently  published  is  Edwin  of 
Deira,  by  A'lkxasheu  Smith  (Macmillan 
and  Co.),  it  is,  of  necessity,  the  Book  of  the 
Month. 

The  story  of  Edwin  the  Xorthumbrian  is  not 
given  by  Alexiinder  Smith  exactly  as  we  re¬ 
member  it;  but,  in  the  first  place,  a  poet 
may  alter  a  story  nearly  as  he  pleases ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  story  may  be  differently 
told  by  different  chroniclers.  Mr.  Smith’s 
poem  opens  with  the  flight  of  the  young  king, 
Edwin,  after  a  defeat  by  Kthelbcrt  (the  date,  if 
onr  recollection  is  accurate,  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century),  in  search  of  the  palace  of 
King  Redwald — 

- “  liOnK  time  his  father's  friend’’ 

—where  he  is  sure  of  finding  a  retreat.  On  his 
way  he  meets  a  page  of  Kedwald’s  court,  with 
whom  he  has  some  gossip : — 

“So,  without  further  parley,  on  they  went; 

One  blithe  in  spirit,  and  ns  gaily  dight 
As  goldUnch  swinging  on  a  thistle-top; 

The  other  sad  of  brow,  and  in  attire 
Asliuinely  as  tlie  sparrow  that  has  chirped 
Its  whole  life  long  upon  a  smoky  thatch.” 

This  page  is  made  nse  of  to  tell  us  something 
about  Kedwald,  his  sons,  his  daughter,  and  his 
court.  The  sons — seven  of  them — are 

- ”  Hound-footed,  falcon-eyed; 

The  maddest  men  for  hunting 

and  the  daughter,  Bertiia,  is 

— '■ — “  A  maid  that  comes 
Like  silence  after  lioof  and  bugle-blare ; 

Who  owns  tile  whitest  hand,  the  sweetest 
c'lieek 

ud  so  on.  But  Bertha  has  no  character  at  all, 
which,  probably,  she  could  not  help. 

When  Edwin  arrives  at  the  palace,  he  finds 
Hedwald  and  the  men  of  war  making  a  niglit 
of  it,  and  drinking  more  than  is  good  for 
tliem,  alter  the  manner  of  the  times.  The 
prince  informs  the  king  thtit  his  unprepos- 
KMing  appearance  must  not  be  allowed  to 
weigh  too  much  against  him ;  that,  although 
he  has,  of  late,  “brothered  with  the  ghostly 
bats,”  and  been  very  hungry,  his  antecedents 
aw  highly  respectable,  and  that  he  has 
known  the  time  when,  if  he  but  ‘‘  oped  his 
month,”  the  bystanders  would  “look  as  if  it 
thundered  in  the  air.”  It  is,  perhaps,  needless 
to  observe  that  the  meaning  here  is,  “  oped  his 
mouth”  to  speak.  On  hearing  this  explana¬ 
tion,  all  the  company  laughed  “clangorously 
and  when  the  laughter  was  over — 

- “The  smiling  king 

With  the  intruder  played" 

—in  other  words,  chaffed  him  about  his  dress, 
and  the  company  he  had  been  keeping.  If  this 
(sin  the  original  chronicle‘'(we  do  not  remember 
it)  perhaps  it  may  p.us;  but  it  reads  unnatu- 
tally.  In  those  days  a  king  in  sudden  flight 


was  not  snch  an  extraordinary  thing,  and 
shabby-looking  heroes  not  so  rare,  that  a  whole 
court,  even  m  their  cups,  should  have  thought 
his  sudden  appearance  a  jest.  However,  Edwin, 
after  observing  that  he  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  this  rudeness,  goes  on  to  tell  the  old  ruffian 
that  he  is  the  son  of  Egbert,  his  foster-brother, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  Egbert,  dead  these 
twenty  years,  he  claims  shelter  and  succour. 
That  shelter  and  snccour  King  Redwald, 
stepping  down  from  his  throne,  and  embracing 
the  new-comer,  promises.  On  being  invited  to 
sit  down  and  take  pot-luck  with  bis  new 
friends,  Edwin  expresses  a  wish  to  go  and 
dress,  but  is  overruled.  ,So  the  feast  pro¬ 
ceeded 

- “Till  dawn, 

Let  tlirough  a  loophole,  fell  on  torches  burned, 
Tile  upset  goblets  of  the  deep  debauch, 

Lords  tumbled  on  the  ruslies.” 

In  the  morning,  when  Edwin  awoke,  he  found, 
of  course,  a  magnificent  suit  of  clothing ;  and, 
when  he  was  dressed,  looked,  we  are  told, 

“  Like  some  gay  kingfisher,  wliose  fl'gbt  illumes 
A  river's  sandy  bank." 

To  the  mind  of  Redwald,  coming  in  to  bid  him 
“  good-morrow,”  he  suggests,  however,  a  “  grub, 
cracked  to  a  rare  butterfly;”  and  the  old 
gentleman  thereupon  proposes  some  falconry 
with  the  boys,  to  whom,  and  to  Bertha,  he 
introduces  Edwin. 

While  the  “lads”  are  out  hunting,  Edwin 
and  Kegner,  the  eldest  son,  strike  hands  in 
friendship;  and  the  latter  pledges  himself  to 
share  the  danger  and  the  honour  when  Edwin 
makes  war  on  Ethelbert — a  matter  in  which  he 
has  been  trying  Itsrd  to  induce  the  old  king  to 
co-operate.  Kedwald,  however,  likes  a  quiet, 
merry  life,  and  has  a  great  objection  to  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  war.  Book  the  First  closes  upon 
a  reverie  of  Edwin’s  passion  for  Bertha.  In  the 
writing  about  this  there  is  an  oversight,  which, 
froma  writer  who  has  had  Mr.  Smith’s  experience 
and  comparative  leisure,  we  cannot  quite  under¬ 
stand: — 

- "  All,  dawn  among  thy  stars, 

Yet  linger,  scare  not  wltli  tliy  broadening  ray 
The  paradise  our  father  Adam  knew  I 
Sadden  above  tlie  shoulder  of  the  world 
The  b'-oad  sun  bottuced,  and  flung  his  shafts 
abroad.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  here  “  broad- 
ening  ray,”  “  broad  sun,”  and  “  shafts  abroad” 
all  in  less  than  four  lines— the  broadest  bit  of 
blank  verse  we  ever  read. 

In  the  Second  Book  we  have  two  incidents 
which  are  given  in  the  old  chronicles :  the  plot 
agtinst  Edwin’s  life,  laid  by  Ethelbert,  who 
sends  a  messenger,  with  a  bribe,  to  King  Rcd- 
wald’s  court,  and  tries  to  get  the  young  man 
murdered  ;  and  the  apparition  to  Edwin  in  tite 
wood.  Of  the  plot  against  his  life  he  is  warned 
by  the  friendly  page;  and  Kedwald  resolves  not 
to  harm  his  piisoner,  but  to  accent  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  war  against  Ethelbert.  The  apparition 
we  all  know  of,  and  the  anecdote  is  told  with 
great  literality  by  Alexander  Smith.  The 
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spirit  undertakes,  while  Bedwald  is  talking  I 
with  the  messenger,  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  | 
king  decisively  in  hidwin’s  favour;  to  “clothe”  i 
the  prince’s  “limbs  with  mightiness;”  to  give  ; 
him  victory  in  battle;  to  “  build  his  throne  j 
secure  asainst  the  flaws  of  time ;”  better  still, 
to  give  him  Bertha — 

“  Her  soft  voice  to  thine  ear,  her  Ups  to  thine, 

Her  white  arms  to  thy  neck 

and,  finally,  he  says — 

“  [I  will]  send  teachers  that  will  teach  tlice  more 
Uf  the  dark  world  that  lies  beyond  the  arave 
Than  if  thy  father's  ghost  Old  speak  with  thee— 
Teachers  as  never  king  in  England  had.* 

Then  comes  the  gathering  of  the  hosts  to 
battle,  with  the  defeat  of  Kthelbert,  at  the  cost 
of  the  death  of  Fcgner.  While  the  army  is 
getting  ready,  Bertha  was  not  unoccupied : — 

••And  Bertha  in  an  eastern  turret  sate. 

That  took  the  sunrise  like  a  clilT,  and  heard 
The  steed  neigh,  and  the  coming  trumpet  blow. 

And  knowing  that  her  life  was  being  shaped 
By  Fate's  dark  hands,  that  heed  not  sob  or  tear. 
Above  the  tumult,  like  a  thing  divine. 

Arose  her  voice.  To  this  cfTect  she  sang— 

*  On  many  pastures  man  can  feed  his  heart ; 
lie  drinks  the  wine  of  travel  to  the  lees. 

His  is  the  sceptre  and  the  golden  crown. 

His  is  the  strife  and  glory  of  the  held ; 

But  ours  the  empty  vouch  on  which  he  lay, 

The  listening  at  the  gate  for  dreadful  news, 

The  breaking  heart,  and  binding  up  of  wounds.'" 

But  is  it  well  managed  to  say  that  the  young 
lady  sang  “  to  this  effect,”  when  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  give  the  exact  words  ? 

Jn  Book  the  Fourth  we  have,  of  course,  the 
wedding;  and  we  are  told  that,  .after  the  honey¬ 
moon — 

*•  Occasion  called  with  many  a  sordid  voice” 

— and  the  newly-married  couple  came  down 
from  the  hill-tops  of  their  delight,  and  made 
themselves  generally  nseful : — 

- •‘Seated  high 

Among  his  people,  on  tlie  lofty  dais. 

Dispensing  Judgment — making  woodlands  ring 
Behind  a  tiling  li.irt  with  hound  and  horn — 
Talking  with  workmen  on  tlie  tawny  sands, 

'Mid  skeletons  of  sliips,  liow  best  the  prow 
Uay  slice  tlie  big  wave  and  shake  off  the  foam— 
Edwin  pre.served  a  spirit,  calm,  composed, 

Still  as  a  river  at  the  full  of  tide ; 

And  in  his  eye  there  gatlicred  deeper  blue, 

And  beamed  a  warmer  summer.  And  when 
sprang 

The  angry  blood,  at  sloth,  or  fraud,  or  wrong, 
Sometlimg  of  Bertha  touched  him  into  peace. 

And  swayed  his  voice.  Among  the  people  went 
(juecn  Bertha,  breathing  gracious  cliarities. 

And  saw  but  smiling  faces;  for  the  liglit 
Aye  looks  on  brightened  colours.  Like  the  dawn  j 
(Gloved  of  all  tlic  happy,  often  songlic  I 

In  the  slow  east  by  hollow  eyes  that  watch). 

She  Seemed  to  husked  and  clownish  gratitude,  I 
That  could  but  kneel  and  tliank.  Of  industry 
She  was  the  fair  exemplar,  as  sue  span 
Among  her  maidi.;  and  every  day  slie  broke 
Bread  to  the  needy  atrangerat  tier  gate. 

All  sloth  and  rudeness  fled  at  her  a|>|irnach; 

Tlie  women  bluslicd  and  curisied  as  she  passed, 
Preserving  word  and  smile  like  precious  gold ; 

And,  wliere  on  pillows  clustered  children's  heads, 

A  shape  of  light  she  floated  through  their 
dreams.” 

Then  a  child  is  born.  Then  the  king  goes 
forth  hunting  thieves  and  brigands;  and  while 


he  is  sitting  on  his  horse,  enjoying  the  sight  of 
their  den  on  fire,  and  a  score  of  them  bangisg 
on  “stunted"  oaks  in  the  marsb,  be  has  a 
letter  from  the  queen,  which  gives  a  wide-open 
prospect  of  the  main  topic  of  the  poem : — 

- “The  strangest  thing 

Happed  yesterday.  For  as  I  sat,  a  maid 
Came  witli  the  news  tliat  one  witliin  the  hail— 

A  poor,  far-travelled  man,  whose  face  a  sun 
Warmer  than  ours  had  painted — o’er  his  food 
Was  railing  in  set  terms  against  tlie  gods; 

Whereat  1  went  witli  Regiicr  at  my  foot. 

But  when  I  came,  he  pushed  aside  his  disli, 

And  raised  his  eyes,  and  blessed  me  and  the  chilli; 
Then  sat  stone-still,  in  meekest  liumlileness. 

1  asked  liiin  ‘What  wrong  things  tlie  godshsd 
done  t’ 

Tlieii  forth  there  broke  the  music  of  his  voice 
About  a  dear  God  Christ,  who  hung  on  tree 
While  His  own  children  pierced  His  tender  side.’ 

After  this  there  is  little  more  to  tell.  There 
is  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  by  some 
old  scoundrel  who  sneaks  into  the  palace  under 
the  pretence  of  asking  for  justice  on  some 
otfender;  and  there  is  the  choir  of  Christian 
piicsts  marching  up  from  the  shore,  with  song 
and  crucifix,  the  destruction  of  the  idols,  the 
long-contiuued  reign  of  Edwin,  and,  at  last,  bis 
burial : — 

- “And  so  they  laid 

Within  tlie  church  of  stone,  with  many  a  tear, 

The  body  of  the  earliest  Cliristiiin  king 
Tliat  England  knew ;  tliere  'iieath  the  floor  he 
sleeps, 

With  lord  and  priest  aronnd,  till  tlirongh  the  air 
Tile  angel  of  tlie  resurrection  flies." 

Our  recollection  of  the  version  of  the  chro¬ 
nicle  that  tee  once  read  is,  that  the  king  was 
killed  in  battle  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  In 
that  version,  also,  Bertha  was  not  the  daughter 
of  Itedwaid,  but  uf  some  other  king  (we  forget 
which) ;  and,  being  herse  f  a  Christian,  at  first 
refused  to  marry  Edwin,  then  comicnteii,  upon 
receiving  his  assurance  that  she  should  bate 
free  liberty  to  serve  her  own  God,  and  adhere 
to  her  own  forms  uf  worship ;  and  was,  at  last, 
the  means  of  converting  the  king.  But,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  deviations  of  the  poet,  I 
if  deviations  they  be,  are  quite  allowable,  and,  I 
if  he  improves  his  story,  quite  justifiable.  I 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  taken  np  by  j 
two  short  poems,  “Torquil  and  Oona,"  and  I 
“Blaavin,”  both  of  which  have  already,  we 
believe,  appeared  in  print  before.  They  are 
both  much  better  than  “  Edwin  of  D'eink”  | 
osjiecially  •*  Blaavin,”  We  may  mention,  in 
pa^sing,'that  the  word  “breast”  is  printed  t 
“  hcait”  on  page  185,  spoiling  the  rhyme  and 
puzzling  the  reader. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  Mr.  Smith  that  the  ato^ 
of  Edwin  is  told  in  .Mr.  Tennyson’s  manner.  The 
faults  of  the  poem  are,  that  the  story  is  not  well 
told ;  that  every  crevice  in  the  incident  is 
crammed  with  remote  imagery,  in  a  way  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  antique  simpliciiy  (but  | 
belongs  to  the  tale;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  j 
the  manner  is  above  the  matter.  But  these 
are  faults  of  immaturity,  and  Mr.  Smith  has 
yet  before  him  the  best  and  most  effective  years  | 
of  life.  He  is  still  liable  to  the  charge  of  imi-  ' 
tations  of  favourite  models  bordering  on  plagia¬ 
rism,  and,  if  his  next  volume  contains  as  many, 
he  will  have  damaged  himself  irretrievably. 
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As  everybody  is  now  either  travelling,  or  at 
the  sea-side,  or  in  the  country,  the  costume  of 
the  season  consists  of  the  round  straw  bat, 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  feathers,  a  pique  dress, 
and  light  cloth  mantle  or  large  jacket,  trimmed 
and  corded  with  black,  lilac,  or  white.  Amongst 
a  variety  of  pretty  little  Hats  we  noticed  one  of 
white  straw,  with  a  very  broad  tumed-up  brim 
in  front,  the  inside  of  the  brim  being  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  wre.ath  of  tiny  white  feathers, 
and  tbe  outside  of  the  hat  trimmed  with  a  long 
bine  feather  falling  on  the  left  side,  with  a 
broad  black  velvet  l>ow  and  ends  behind,  these 
almost  concealing  the  brim  of  the  bat,  which 
became  gradually  narrower  as  it  reacned  the 
back. 

A  sailor’s  hat,  in  brown  straw,  trimmed  with 
black  ribbon,  with  bow  and  ends,  is  suitable  for 
a  httle  boy  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age ;  but 
we  be.sr  that  this  bat  has  even  been  adopted 
W  many  fashionable  ladies  at  some  of  the 
French  watering-places. 

As  we  are  now  taUing  about  hats,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  mention  one  or  two  more,  suitable 
for  children  of  various  ages.  A  pretty  crinoline 
bat,  destined  for  a  charming  little  girl,  was 
bound  with  black  velvet,  over  which  was  laid 
a  trimming  of  gauflVrrd  straw  to  match  the  hat, 
which  was  trimmed  with  a  bouquet  of  cherries, 
mixed  with  bows  of  velvet,  in  front.  A  baby’s  hat, 
with  rather  a  large  brim,  was  trimmed  with  three 
rows  of  narrow  sky-blue  ribbon  velvet,  blue  and 
white  feathers  in  front,  and  a  large  rosette  of 
blue  ribbon  on  tbe  left  side.  For  a  child  from 
two  to  three  years  of  age,  a  little  Leghorn  hat, 
bound  with  bkack  velvet,  and  trimmed  in  front 
with  a  large  rosette  of  black  and  red  feathers, 
is  very  suitable.  For  more  advanced  children, 
straw  hats,  bound  with  bright  blue  or  cerise 
velvet,  continue  to  be  worn. 

Bonnets— an  article  of  the  toilet  to  which 
verv  little  attention  seems  now  paid,  on  account 
of  hats  being  so  much  in  vogue — are  generally 
made  of  crepe,  tulle,  or  some  very  light  kind 
of  straw,  with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  velvet  to 
make  them  suitable  fur  tbe  autumn  season, 
and  to  give  them  a  w.arm  and  comfortable 
appearance.  We  noticed  a  few  which  struck 
us  as  being  particularly  distingue. 

One  of  white  tnlle,  of  rather  a  long  shape, 
was  trimmed  in  f.ont  with  a  border  of  myrtle 
green  velvet,  put  on  in  pleats.  The  back  and 
crown  of  the  bonnet  were  entirely  covered  with 
narr  iw  black  velvet,  put  on  in  squares,  and  the 
curtain,  of  green  velvet,  was  covered  with  black 
lace.  I  be  bonnet  was  trimmed  with  a  lung 
black  feather;  the  bandeau  was  made  of  rucheil 
black  lace  mixed  with  black  velvet;  and  the 
Strings  were  of  very  broad  plain  green  ribbon. 

An  dher  white  spotted  tulle  bonnet  was 
trimmed  on  each  side  with  lilac  silk,  put  on  in 
flat  pb  at s,  whilst  the  curtain,  of  white  tulle. 
Was  meicly  covered  in  the  middle  with  the. '■ilk. 
The  bonnet  was  trimmed  with  a  mixture  of 
black  lace  and  velvet,  the  bandeau  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  materials,  and  the  strings 
were  of  broad  lilac  ribbon. 


A  green  silk  bonnet  was  trimmed  at  the 
back  with  a  flat  double  bow  of  green  ribbon, 
encircled  with  white  blonde,  aiid  in  front  a 
branch  of  green  and  black  velvet  leaves.  The 
diadem  inside  was  also  of  green  and  black 
velvet  leaves. 

Another  bonnet,  with  a  white  tnlle  front  and 
black  silk  crown,  was  trimmed  with  four  flat 
bows,  fastened  down  by  jet  buckles ;  and  tbe 
curtain,  which  was  of  black  lace  over  white, 
was  ornamented  in  the  middle  with  a  jet  buckle 
to  correspond. 

A  Magenta  crepe  bonnet,  of  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  hue,  was  trimmed  with  black  velvet  inside 
and  out,  and  had  broad  black  velvet  ribbon 
strings. 

A  Belgian  straw  bonnet  was  ornamented  at 
the  edge  with  a  black  leather  trimming,  and  on 
the  left  side  a  large  bouquet  of  white  hearts¬ 
ease.  The  curtain,  of  white  crepe,  wascov.red 
with  black  lace,  and  the  cap  was  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  black  and  white  blonde,  and  a 
small  bunch  of  heartsease  in  the  middle,  to 
correspond  with  those  outside  the  bonnet. 

Hkauukesses  for  ordinary  wear  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  of  ruched  silk,  which  is 
finished  olf  sumetimes  by  a  row  of  lace;  for 
the  cacbe-peigne  behind,  a  fanchon,  or  bows,  or 
rosettes  are  used.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  many  which  we  have  noticed ; — 

A  wre.th  of  silk  bows,  coming  rather  for¬ 
ward  in  front,  and  flnisbed  olf  behind  by  black 
and  coloured  bows.  This  headdress  may  bo 
made  in  any  colour,  and  ought  to  match  the 
dress  with  which  it  is  worn. 

Another,  a  diadem  of  black  and  lilac  silk 
rosettes,  placed  alternately  on  a  ribbon  founda¬ 
tion,  with  a  large  lilac  bow  at  the  back. 

Another,  composed  of  black  and  white  ro¬ 
settes,  mixed  with  yellow  roses. 

All  these  headdresses  should  be  made  rather 
pointed  in  front. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  a 
very  pretty  white  tulle  Cap  we  noticed.  It 
was  made  with  a  deep  double  tulle  curtain, 
with  velvet  looped  over  it,  and  was  trimmed 
with  a  half-wre.ith  of  tiny  rosebuds,  tbe  centre 
bud  being  encircled  with  black  lace,  and 
brought  slightly  to  a  point  in  front. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  say  which  is 
the  favourite  and  most  fashionable  way  of 
making  Dkks.sf.s  at  this  moment,  as  they  are 
arranged  in  such  a  variety  of  styles — some  writh 
plain  skirts;  others  with  two  gauffered  frills 
placed  quite  at  the  bottom  ;  others  with  a  deep 
flounce  reaching  as  high  as  the  knee,  with 
a  heading,  and  above  that  three  very  tiny 
flounces ;  others  with  a  series  of  narrow 
flounces;  others  trimmed  with  ruches,  puffs, 
and  croBsway  bands  of  silk — in  fact,  in  a 
thousand  ways — all  assisting  to  develop  and 
bring  out  the  taste  of  the  dressmaker. 

The  two  last  bride's  dresses  which  we  have 
had  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  were  noticeable  only 
for  their  extreme  simplicity.  The  first,  in 
white  lutestring,  wa.e  made  with  quite  a  plain 
skirt,  and  a  high  plain  body  sligutly  pointed 
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in  front ;  the  sleeves  being  trimmed  with  cross- 
way  bands  of  the  same  silk  as  the  dress.  The 
ruche  round  the  neck  and  the  under-sloeves 
were  made  of  tulle;  and  the  veil,  which  reached 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  was  of  tulle 
d'Uiusioii,  with  a  wreath  of  orange-blossoms. 

The  other  dress,  of  white  glacd  silt,  had  a 
trimming  of  white  gaudered  ribbon  placed 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt ;  the  body  was 
made  to  wear  with  a  sash,  which  was  composed 
of  broad  white  silk,  embroidered  at  the  ends  in 
white,  and  trimmed  with  white  silk  fringe, 
veiw  massive  and  rich. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  dresses  which 
were  prepared  for  the  trousseaux : — 

A  dress  of  Chamhery  gauze,  with  a  white 
grouud,  was  made  with  one  deep  flounce  on  the 
skirt,  headed  by  a  very  narrow  fluted  flounce. 
The  body  was  high,  and  made  with  points  in 
front. 

A  black  silk  dress  was  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  three  gathered  flounces,  and 
above  these  a  very  large  ruche  in  pinked  silk, 
then  three  flounces,  and  again  another  ruche 
put  on  in  large  points.  The  body  was  made 
with  a  band,  and  to  button  in  front,  whilst  the 
sleeves  were  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the 
skirt;  namely,  with  ruches  and  frills,  only,  of 
course,  narrower. 

A  violet  silk  dress,  very  simple,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  very  distingue,  was  made  with  a 
plain  skirt.  The  body  was  open  in  front,  with 
lappels;  these  lappcls  were  trimmed  with  a 
crossway  piece  of  black  silk,  and  edged  with 
narrow  black  lace,  with  a  violet  silk  button 
laced  at  the  extremity  of  each  lappel.  These 
uttons  are  sometimes  made  by  the  dress¬ 
maker,  and  are  sometimes  embroidered;  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  generally  purchased  at  a 
trimming-shop.  The  sleeves  of  this  dress  were 
made  with  a  deep  turned-back  cuff,  brought  to 
a  point,  and  with  a  pointed  epaulette  ;  both  of 
these  being  trimmed  with  crossway  pieces  of 
black  silk,  narrow  black  lace,  and  violet  buttons. 
The  sash  worn  with  this  dress  was  very  broad, 
and  trimmed,  to  correspond,  with  black  silk  and 
narrow  black  luce. 

A  grey  and  lilac  poil  de  cKevre  dress,  for 
morning  wear,  was  made  with  a  high  body, 
closed  puffed  sleeves,  with  a  pointed  epaulette, 
corded  with  lilac,  and  a  deep  pointed  wrist¬ 
band,  also  corded  with  lilac. 

A  silk  dress,  with  a  white  ground,  and  bro¬ 
caded  in  black  (for  the  mixture  of  black  and 
white  is  as  fashionable  as  ever),  was  made  with 
a  flounce  ten  inches  in  depth  behind  and  be¬ 
fore,  but  much  deeper  on  either  side,  conse¬ 
quently  coming  up  into  a  point.  The  edge  of 
this  flounce  was  trimmed  with  a  bright  lilac 
ribbon,  run  on  in  the  Greek  pattern ;  and  the 
flounce  was  headed  by  a  ruching. 

There  were  some  muslin  dresses  included  in 
the  trousseaux;  but  of  these  it  is  useless  to 
speak,  as  our  readers  will  soon  be  tl  inking  of 
warmer  garments. 

We  have  seen  many  travelling  dresses,  this 
season,  trimmed  with  narrow  sursnet  ribbon, 
and  many  braided,  the  latter  more  particularly, 
in  black. 

For  the  sea-side,  white  or  coloured  pique, 
braided  with  rather  broad  black  braid,  is  ex¬ 


tremely  stylish.  We  have  also  remarked  sons 
print  dresses,  of  a  very  tiny  stripe,  ornamented 
in  this  manner. 

At  one  of  our  fashionable  watering-places 
we  noticed  a  young  lady  who  had  on  a  grey 
and  black  poil  tie  chevre  dress,  which  was 
made  with  one  deep  fliunce  at  the  bottom. 
She  wore  with  this  a  large  light  cloth  coat,  not 
quite  tightly  fitting  to  the  figure,  made  wi^ 
lappels  in  front,  trimmed  with  a  crossway 
piece  of  brown  silk ;  the  pockets,  which  were 
arranged  like  those  in  a  gentleman’s  coat,  wets 
fastened  down  by  brown  buttons;  and  the 
sleeves  were  also  oniainented  with  buttons. 
A  little  Leghorn  hat  bound  with  brown  velvot, 
and  trimmed  with  a  long  brown  feather,  com¬ 
pleted  this  toilet 

Cacheinire  Shawls,  embroidered  or  plain, 
or  trimmed  with  lace,  are  always  worn,  particn- 
lurlyin  white,  as  they  are  exceedingly  elegant. 

l^rge  UuKNous,  in  black  grenadine,  made 
with  a  broad  hem  at  I  he  bottom,  in  which  a 
piece  of  ribbon  is  run;  the  same  shaped  mantle, 
made  in  white  muslin  or  grenadine,  and 
trimmed  with  rows  of  black  lace,  are  in  great 
demand. 

Fur  inourning,  black  grenadine  is  particularly 
suitable,  now  the  weather  is  too  wa'm  for 
heavier  materials.  We  saw  a  dress  made  with 
eleven  flounces,  and  a  shawl  to  match,  also 
trimmed  with  frills.  The  bonnet  worn  with 
this  dress  was  of  black  crinol  iie,  trimmed  with 
bunchesof  black  grapes  and  small  black  featben. 

Another  toilet,  fur  slighter  mourning,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  black  Chambdry  gauze,  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  three  bands  of 
silt,  of  different  widths,  cut  on  the  crosswav 
of  the  stuff.  A  black  lace  shawl  and  black 
tulle  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and 
purple  graphs,  and  with  strings  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  fruit,  completed  this  toilet. 

Amongst  some  wedding  presents  which  wo 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  other  day  was  a  ‘ 
charming  album,  in  Kussian  leather,  most  ex-  i 
quisitely  hound,  and  ]irofuselv  ornamented  is ! 
silver.  This  album  contained  a  series  of  pho- 1 
tographs,  and  for  luxury  and  elegance  ill 
binding  we  think  we  never  saw  this  book  sur- ! 
passed.  Another  of  the  presents  consisted  of . 
a  gold  bracelet,  set  with  onyx  and  diamundl, 
with  a  brooch,  earrings,  and  cull'  buttons  to  ] 
match.  A  charming  little  watch,  the  back  I 
iiilaii  with  diamonds,  also  formed  one  of  tho  I 
merveiUes  de  la  corbeille  de  manage,  as  well 
as  a  gold  comb,  and  a  beautifully-carved  porto-  ^ 
mouiiaie  and  card-case,  mounted  in  uxidiiio4< 
silver. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PLATE. 

1.  BuinE’s  Toilet. — The  veil,  which  io 
made  of  rich  liru-sels  lace,  is  very  long  behind, 
the  border  is  excessively  hamlsume,  and  tho 
corners  are  rounded;  with  this  a  wreith  of 
orange-blossoms  is  worn.  The  dress,  of  whits 
silk,  is  trimmed  with  white  crepe  and  llrusselo 
lace;  the  body  is  low,  and  cut  square,  with  t 
little  lace  pelerine  buttoned  in  front.  A  smiU 
bouquet  of  orange-blossoms  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  body,  where  the  pelerine  com- 
ine"ces.  The  waist  is  round,  witn  a  very  broad 
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ribhon  sash.  The  sleeve  is  composed  of  a 
short  puffinz  of  silk,  and  belov  that  a  jetj 
Ur,(e  cr£pe  sleeve,  with  a  turned-back  cuff  in 
Brussels  lace.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  crCpe  ruches,  and 
one  deep  fl  lunce. 

!i  Bkii)ks.maii>’s  Toii.kt. — The  veil,  which 
falls  behind,  is  made  of  tulle,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  wreath  of  red  and  white  roses.  The  dress 
is  of  white  tulie,  with  a  rose-coloured  silk  slip 
underneath.  The  body  is  made  low,  ancl  trimmed 
with  a  pointed  berthe  behind  and  before, 
which  is  composed  of  two  tulle  rurhes,  in 
which  are  p'aced,  at  regular  distances,  bows  of 
rose-coloured  riiibim.  I'ho  sleeve  is  very  full, 
and  descends  just  below  the  elbow,  and  is 
eangbt  up  a  little  in  front  in  the  hend  of  the 
arm.  The  bottom  of  the  two  skirts  is  trimmed 
with  tulle  ruches,  mixed  with  bows  of  rose- 
coloured  ribbon ;  and  in  putting  these  on  the 
skirt  they  are  first  of  all  run  on  to  a  piece  of 
double  tulle,  and  the  bows  fastened  in.  When 
this  trimming  is  completed,  it  merely  requires 
running  on  once,  and  by  doing  it  in  this  manner 
the  dress  is  less  handled  than  if  the  bows  and 
mches  were  all  sewn  on  the  tiiUe  skirt. 

3.  LiTTi.ii  iJov's  Duicss. — The  little  straw 
bat  is  trimmed  with  a  tuft  in  front  and  a 
pheasant's  breast.  The  tunic  is  in  blue  poplin, 
and  trimmed  with  black  silk  velvet.  The 
waistcoat  may  be  made  either  in  white  silk  or 
marcella.  This  costume  is  suitable  for  a  little 
boy  about  six  years  old. 

f  OtSCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PATTERN 
,j  FOR  A  SMOKING  OR  LOUNGING  CAP. 

I  When  a  lady  is  desirous  of  making  a  gentle- 
I  man  a  present  of  needlework,  it  is  always  difii- 
'  cult  to  know  what  to  give  liim,  as  there  are 
to  few  things  that  he  can  make  use  of  indi¬ 
vidually.  Next  to  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  cap  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  articles  to  work  fur  a 
fsatleman,  and  the  one  we  have  had  designed 
will  be  found  very  easily  and  quickly  executed. 
To  make  oae  cap  the  following  materials  will 
be  required; — Seven  inches  of  bright  scarlet 
cloth  (nut  too  thick),  thirty-two  inches  wide; 
nine  velvet  leaves,  the  same  size  as  those  shown 
in  our  illustration ;  one  skein  of  g  ild  or  maize- 
coloured  liussia  braid,  and  one  skein  of  tine 
parse  silk  the  same  colour.  Keep  six  inches 
St  one  end  of  tlie  cloth  for  the  crown  ;  the 
nmainder  forms  the  head-piece,  on  wliich 
the  pattern  i«  cuntinned,  and  on  which  eight 
of  tile  leaves  should  he  gummed  or  tacked, 
the  other  leaf  being  reserved  for  the  centre  of 
the  crown.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves  and  the 
tendrils  should  now  be  finely  marked  in  white 
chalk,  and  the  cap  is  ready  for  working.  The 
braid  must  be  neatly  run  round  the  leaves,  and 
ve^  neatly  fastened  on  and  fastened  oil'.  As 
this  operation  frequently  occurs,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  to  observe  this.  A  shaip  stiletto 
■kould  be  used  to  pierce  the  cloth,  tne  braid 
pamod  through  the  hole,  and  back  agaiu  in  the 
I  MUM  manner,  fastening  it  off  securely  on  the 
j  *nrag  side.  The  tendrils  are  merely  sewn  over 
tsther  loosely  in  the  fine  purse  silk.  When  the 
*ork  is  finished,  the  crown  should  be  cut  round, 
^  head-piece  joined  on  to  it,  and  the  cap 
[  Used.  The  addition  of  a  handsome  tassel  would 


also  very  much  improve  its  appearance.  The 
colours  of  tills  work  may  be  altered  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  fur  instance,  the  leaves  would  look  well 
in  blsck  velvet,  or  a  black  cloth  cap  would  be 
pretty  with  bright  cerise  leaves,  or  any  other 
gay  colour.  Mrs.  Wilcockson  has  a  variety  of 
these  smuking-caps,  with  the  leaves  cut  out 
and  gummed  on  the  doth  ready  for  working. 
The  price  of  the  caps  is  .Is.  Od.  each  ;  with  braid 
and  silk,  4s.  3il. ;  with  a  tassel  complete,  (is.  9d. ; 
which  may  be  forwardod  by  post  fur  six  stamps 
extra. 


A.N’SWEUS  TO  COllHESPO.VDENTS. 

Helena  Tatlor.  It  really  is  impoasible  to  say 
what  is  the  best  material  fur  cleaning  teeth,  so  much 
de|>ends  upnii  the  state  of  the  teeth  and  the  buddy 
liealtn  of  ilKTerent  persons;  but  all  teeth,  we  think, 
may  be  safely  kept  clean  with  simple  white  curd  soap. 
Your  liandwritine  Is  pretty,  but  not  sutticiciitly 
linn.— Bkssir.  VoI.  I.  of  the  EsnLisHwuUAN's 
Diimsstir  Maoazine  can  he  had  complete,  with 
Fashion  Plates,  price  .Is.  Vnl.  II.  is  also  ready.  The 
covers  for  binding  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  with  Index 
and  Title-Page,  can  be  hud,  post  tree,  for  Is.; 
the  Index  separately  fur  2d.  —  Fannt  is  In- 
forined  that  mules  are  rarely  removed  by  any 
process;  but  freeklea  may  be  eradicated.  A  good 
wash  for  the  purpose  may  be  made  as  f.illows 
Take  one  drachm  of  muriatic  ncid,  half  a  pint  of 
rain-water,  lialf  a  tcuipiMinful  of  spirits  of  lavender. 
Mix,  and  apply  two  or  tliree  times  a  day  to  the 
freckles  witli  a  bit  of  linen,  or  a  camel-hair  pencil. 
— Sixpence  in  postage-stamps  has  been  received 
from  Ulandford,  with  one  of  our  printed  forms, 
ordering  the  Doable  Number  of  the  Enolish- 
woMANS  Douestic  Magazine  for  Mar,  but  with 
no  ad'lrtts.  Tliero  are  no  publishers  In  London  more 
lavisli  of  iidvertisements  than  ourselves,  and  yet  we 
are,  day  by  day,  receiving  Od.  for  a  lx  book,  and 
ordera — to  be  executed  “by  return  of  post’’— witliout 
any  clue  wliitlier  they  are  to  go.— Dinah  Harkis. 
Mrx  Wilcockson,  Goodge-street,  Tottenliam-cuurt- 
rood.  Bells  silk  fur  enibruidcriiig  slmwls — Hakhv. 
Those  “  horrid  little  insecta"  you  speak  of  may  b# 
kept  under,  as  Iiousen  ives  say,  by  ceaseless  clean¬ 
ing;  but  tlie  only  cffcctunl  way  to  deatroy  them 
nil,  your  house  being  very  old,  is  to  destroy  the 
hunae.  — Melinr  Ghihand.  You  must  consult  a 
doctor;  do  nut  spend  your  casli  upon  fooliali  nos¬ 
trums— G.  and  E.  B.  Tliere  ia  no  cure  fur 
clironic  rlieuiiiatiam. — Dora  B.  Numerous  pat¬ 
terns  Iiave  already  appeared  for  the  purpose — 
Ann  (Iooper.  If  your  numbers  are  delivered  at 
our  otflee,  free  of  carriage,  we  will  bind  tliein  for 
Ix  Cd.  the  volume,  clinrging  an  extra  4d.  to  tend  It 
by  post — Mrs.  Geraohtt.  The  cost  of  sending 
one  copy  a  month  of  the  Enolishwohan’s  Duhzstiu 
Magazine  to  Canada,  post  free,  is  9d.,  or  9s.  a  year. 
—Maria.  You  can  have  tlie  Keys  to  “Clirlstmaa 
Annual’’  at  lid.  each;  jHist  free,  4d.  —  Sarah 
IliiiOiNg. — Tlie  verses  are  not  good  enough  for 

our  use _ 1.  O.  U.  Diluted  aquafortis —Miss  A. 

Cole.  We  suppose  we  shall  never  have  done 
cautioning  correspondents  against  the  old  “post¬ 
age-stamps’’  delusion.  Old  postage-stamps  are 
wortliless,  except  aa  waste-paper,  feteliliig  some 
trifle  per  pound.  FToreiice  Nightingale  could 
suggest  work  for  leisure  liands  to  do,  better  than 
that  of  clipping  up  or  snaking  off  the  defaced 

“  franks”  of  the  penny  post _ Kkzia  will  receive  the 

pages  when  we  know  to  whom  to  send  theiiL— 
('iiRTSANTiiKMUM.  A  list  of  the  Prixebolders  fir 
Ifltil  will  be  sent  you.— Dorcas.  Take  your  feathers 
to  a  profeasional  cleaner— a  Frenchman,  if  possible. 
— Matshfamilias.  You  will  And  all  you  seek,  and 
a  great  deal  more,  in  Mrs.  Beeton’a  “  Book  of  House¬ 
hold  Mansgement”  Beeton’e  “Book  of  Garden 
Management’’  will  soon  appear. 
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ribhon  lash.  The  sleeve  is  composed  of  a 
short  puffins  of  silk,  and  beloiv  that  a  ve^ 
lar^e  crepe  sleeve,  with  a  turned-back  cuff  in 
Bnusels  lace.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  crOpe  ruches,  and 
one  deep  fl  >unce. 

2.  Bkidksmaid’s  Toit.kt. — The  veil,  which 
falls  behind,  is  made  of  tulle,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  wreath  of  red  and  white  roses.  The  dress 
is  of  white  tufe,  with  a  rose-coloured  silk  slip 
underneath.  The  body  is  made  low,  and  trimmed 
with  a  pointed  berthe  behind  and  before, 
which  is  composed  of  two  tulle  rurhes,  in 
which  are  p'aced,  at  regular  distances,  bows  of 
rose-coloured  riobim.  fhe  sleeve  is  very  full, 
and  descends  just  below  the  elhow,  and  is 
caught  up  a  little  in  front  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm.  The  bottom  of  the  two  skirts  is  trimmed 
with  tulle  ruches,  mixed  with  bows  of  rose- 
coloured  ribbon ;  and  in  putting  these  on  the 
skirt  they  are  first  of  all  run  on  to  a  piece  of 
doutrle  tulle,  and  the  bows  fastened  in.  When 
this  trimming  is  completed,  it  merely  requires 
running  on  once,  and  by  doing  it  in  this  manner 
the  dress  is  less  handled  than  if  the  bows  and 
ruches  were  all  sewn  on  the  tulle  skirt. 

3.  Litti.k  Hoy’s  Dkiiss. — The  little  straw 
hat  is  trimmed  with  a  tuft  in  front  and  a 
pheasant's  breast.  The  tunic  is  in  blue  poplin, 
and  trimmed  with  black  silk  velvet.  fbe 
waistcoat  may  be  made  either  in  white  silk  or 
marcella.  Tliis  costume  is  suitable  for  a  little 
boy  about  six  years  old. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PATTERN 

FOR  A  SMOKING  OR  LOUNGING  CAP. 

WiiEX  a  lady  is  desirous  of  making  a  gentle¬ 
man  a  present  of  needlework,  it  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  what  to  give  him,  as  there  are 
w  few  things  that  he  can  make  use  of  indi¬ 
vidually.  Next  to  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  cap  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  articles  to  work  fur  a 
putleiiian,  and  the  one  we  have  liad  designed 
will  be  found  very  easily  and  quickly  executed. 
To  make  oae  cap  the  following  materials  will 
be  required : — Seven  inches  of  bright  scarlet 
cloth  (not  too  thick),  thirty-two  inches  wide; 
nine  velvet  leaves,  the  same  size  as  those  shown 
in  our  illustration ;  one  skein  of  g  ild  or  maize- 
coloured  liussia  braid,  and  one  skein  of  tine 
purse  silk  the  same  colour.  Keep  six  inches 
at  one  end  of  the  cloth  fur  the  crown  ;  the 
remainder  forms  the  head-piece,  on  which 
the  pattern  is  continued,  and  on  which  eight 
t  of  the  leaves  should  be  gummed  or  tacked, 

!  the  other  leaf  being  reserved  for  the  centre  of 
the  crown.  The  fibres  of  tlie  leaves  and  the 
j  tendrils  should  now  bh  finely  marked  in  white 
I  chalk,  and  the  cap  is  ready  for  working.  Tlio 
!  braid  must  be  neatly  run  round  the  leaves,  and 
very  neatly  fastened  on  and  fastened  off.  As 
this  operation  frequently  occurs,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  to  observe  this.  A  shaip  stiletto 
ihould  be  used  to  pierce  the  cloth,  the  braid 
paaaed  through  the  hole,  and  back  again  in  the 
name  manner,  fastening  it  off  securely  on  the 
Wong  side.  The  tendrils  are  merely  sewn  over 
rather  loosely  in  the  fine  purse  silk.  When  the 
work  is  finished,  the  crown  should  be  cut  round, 
the  head-piece  joined  on  to  it,  and  the  cap 
Uacd.  The  addition  of  a  handsome  tassel  would 


also  very  much  improve  its  appearance.  The 
colours  of  this  work  may  be  altered  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  for  instance,  the  leaves  would  look  well 
in  black  velvet,  or  a  black  cloth  cap  would  be 
pretty  with  bright  cerise  leaves,  or  any  other 
gay  colour.  Mrs.  Wileockson  has  a  variety  of 
these  smuking-caps,  with  the  leaves  cut  out 
and  gummed  on  the  doth  ready  for  working. 
The  price  of  the  caps  is  .Ts.  Gd.  each  ;  with  braid 
and  silk,  4s.  .Id. ;  with  a  tassel  complete,  Gs.  9d. ; 
which  may  he  forwarded  by  post  fur  six  stamps 
extra. 


A.N'SWEUS  TO  COltUESPO.VDENTS. 

IlELKNA  Tatlor.  It  really  i»  impossible  to  say 
what  is  tlic  btit  material  fur  cleaning  teeth,  so  much 
depends  iipnii  the  state  of  the  teetli  and  the  bodily 
health  of  ditferont  persons;  but  all  teeth,  we  think, 
may  be  safely  kept  clean  with  simple  white  curd  soap. 
Yeur  handwriting  Is  pretty,  but  not  sutticiently 
iirin.— Bkssir.  Vol.  I.  of  the  Enolishwouan’s 
lloMKSTin  Maoazine  can  be  had  complete,  with 
Fashion  Plates,  price  .'ll.  Vol.  II.  isalso  ready.  The 
covers  for  binding  Vols.  I.  mid  II.,  with  Index 
and  Title-Page,  can  be  liud,  post  tree,  for  Is.; 
the  Index  separately  fur  2d.  —  Fanny  is  in¬ 
formed  that  moles  are  rarely  removed  by  any 
process;  but  freckles  may  be  eradicated.  A  good 
wasli  for  the  purpose  may  be  made  as  f.iliows : — 
Take  one  draclim  of  muriatic  acid,  lialf  a  pint  of 
rain-water,  lialf  a  tcaspiainful  of  spirits  of  lavender. 
Mix,  and  apply  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  the 
freckles  with  a  bit  of  linen,  or  a  camel,  hair  pencil. 
— SixeEKCE  in  postage-stamps  has  been  received 
from  Blandford,  with  one  of  our  printed  forms, 
ordering  the  Double  Number  of  the  Enolish- 
woHAKs  Dovestio  Maoazink  for  Mar,  but  with 
no  ad'lreu.  Tlierc  are  nu  publishers  in  London  more 
lavisli  of  advertisements  than  ourselves,  and  yet  we 
are,  day  by  day,  receiving  Gd.  for  a  Is.  book,  and 
orders — to  be  executed  “by  return  of  post”— without 
any  clue  wliitlier  tliey  are  to  go. — Dinah  IIarkir. 
JIrs.  Wileockson,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court- 
road,  sells  silk  fur  embroidering  shawls — Hakkt. 
Those  "  horrid  little  insects”  you  speak  of  may  be 
kept  under,  as  liousewives  say,  by  ceaseless  clean¬ 
ing;  but  tlie  only  effectual  way  to  destroy  them 
all,  your  hou.se  being  very  old,  is  to  destroy  tiio 
liunso.  —  Mei.ine  Gkihanu.  You  must  consult  a 
doctor;  do  not  spend  your  casli  upon  fuolisli  nos. 
trums  — G.  and  E.  B.  Tliere  is  uo  cure  for 
clironic  rlieumatism. — Dora  B.  Numerous  pat¬ 
terns  liave  already  appeared  for  the  purpose.  — 
Ann  (luorxR.  If  your  numbers  are  delivered  at 
our  otnee,  free  of  carriage,  we  will  bind  tliem  fur 
la  6d.  tlie  volume,  cliarging  an  extra  4d.  to  send  It 

by  post _ Mrs.  Geragiitt.  Tlie  cost  of  sending 

one  copy  a  month  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domkstiu 
JIaoazine  to  Canada,  post  free,  is  9d.,  or  9s.  a  year. 
—Maria.  You  can  have  the  Keys  to  “Cliristniaa 
Annual”  at  .‘Id.  each;  post  free,  4d.  —  Sarah 

Higoins _ The  verses  are  uot  good  enough  for 

our  use _ I.  U.  U.  Diluted  aquafortis —Miss  A. 

Ci'LR.  We  suppose  we  shall  never  have  done 
cautioning  correspondents  against  the  old  “post¬ 
age-stamps”  delusion.  Old  postage-stumps  are 
worthless,  except  as  waste-paper,  I'etcldiig  some 
tritie  per  pound.  Flureiiue  Nightingale  could 
suggest  work  fur  leisure  liands  to  do,  better  tlian 
that  of  clipping  u|i  or  soaking  off  the  defaced 

“franks” of  the  penny  post _ Kkzia  will  receive  the 

pages  wlien  we  know  to  wliom  to  send  them.— 
CiiRYSANTiiKHUM.  A  list  of  tlio  Prlxcholders  fir 
IHiil  will  be  sent  you.— Dorcas.  Take  your  feathers 
to  a  professional  cleaner— a  Frenchman,  if  possible. 
— Matsreamilias.  You  will  tiiid  all  you  seek,  and 
a  great  deal  more,  in  Mrs.  Beeton’s  “  Book  of  House¬ 
hold  Management”  Beeton's  “Book  of  Garden 
Mansgemeiit"  will  soon  appear. 
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VicTOBi*.  When 
we  have  i>aid  that  “Thk 
Qckkn”  Is  to  be  an  illiis. 
Irated  juunial  and  review  for 
Enellehwoinen,  we  hardly  know 
what  to  add  in  explanation  of 
the  projectors  design.  ‘‘Thk  Qokkm” 
will  not  be  merely  a  newspaper,  thongh 
in  one  shape  or  other  it  will  contain 
whatever  in  the  way  of  news  is  likely  to 
interest  its  readers.  The  first  aim  of  the 
paper  will  be  to  illustrate,  with  pen  and 
pencil,  not  only  the  events,  bat  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  time.  But  Victoria  must 
not  imagine  that  she  isto  have  a  ponderous,  didactic 
paper.  Common  sense  and  good  humour  are  qualities 
as  rare  in  the  press  as  learning  and  satire.  Uay, 
graceful,  sensible  writing  is  what  the  editor  of  “  The 
Qoesm"  proposes  to  fill  his  columns  with.  Music, 
the  theatre,  and  all  manner  of  amuFements,  in-door 
and  out-door,  will  be  largely  dealt  with.  There  will 
be  an  ample  department  fur  bellf$  leUret ;  and,  what 
is  not  of  least  Importance,  “The  Queen’*  will 
keep  Its  readers  well  apprised  of  the  latest  changes 
In  all  tliat  ap|iertains  to  la  mode.  We  hope  we  have 
now  given  Victoria  a  clearer  idea  of  wliat  the  new 
Journal  is  likely  to  be. 

Eddora. — Your  question  is  somewhat  peculiar 
and  puxzling ;  “  At  what  age  are  ladies  considered 
old  maids?”  Single  ladies  are  old  maids  at  thirty, 
if  their  hearts  do  nut  heat  with  sympatlietic  emotion 
at  the  joys  of  youth  or  the  sorrows  of  age.  They 
are  not  old  maids  at  fifty,  if  they  ran  look  kindly  on 
all  the  world,  talk  cheerfully  on  all  womanly  topics, 
and  eschew  scandal  and  eccentricity.  We  know 
four  “unmarried  ladies,"  whose  ages  range  from 
forty  to  sixty,  who  are  soft-hearted,  generous, 
industrious,  pious,  and  happy  sisters,  living  together 
(a  life  of  celibacy — through  accident,  not  choice), 
and  their  friends  speak  of  them  as  “unmarried," 
not  “old  maids."  Bid  cynicism,  self-deception,  and 
empty  vanities  begone,  Eudora,  and  a  green  old 
age  will  bring  with  It  the  world’s  respect,  and  It 
(the  world)  will  not  call  thee  of  the  solitary  hearth 
an  “old  maid.” 

Q — Yes,  with  very  great  pleasure  will  we  tell  our 
readers,  on  the  authority  of  our  correspondent, 
there  is  “no  more  lovely  place  in  the  whole  world 
than  Kew,"  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
her  innocent  hyperbole.  It  is  a  gloriuus  place  is 
Kew,  and  the  Gardens  were  never  more  beautiful 
than  now.  “  The  Conservatory  is  an  esiiecial  object 
of  attraction;  the  verdant  embowered  roof  and 
walls  of  this  highly-adorned  and  beautiful  ‘  Temple 
of  Flora’  being  festooned,  garlanded,  and  wreathed 
with  fuliage  in  endless  variety  of  form  and  innu¬ 
merable  rich  clusters  of  fragrant  blossom,  of  a 
thousand  rainbow  tints  and  every  shade  uf  colour,” 
We  will  conclude  our  remarks  with  a  couple  of 
stanzas  from  Mr.  Horace  Smith’s  rhapsodical 
“Hymn  to  the  Flowers  in  Kew  Gardens:”— 

“Your  voiceless  lips,  0  flowers !  are  living  preachers, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book. 

Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook. 


“  Were  I,  O  God,  in  chnrchless  lands  remaining. 
Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  or  divines. 

My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  Thy  ordaining 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines." 
ELizesKTH  F. — No;  we  never  heard  of  the 
“  Legend  of  the  Wedding-Ring :’’  we  believe  there  Is 
no  such  poem  published,  or  certainly  nut  extant. 
But  there  might  be  a  score.  The  wedding-ring  is, 


indeed,  a  magic  circle.  In  Devonshire  tliey  say  a 
wedding-ring  made  uf  three  nails  or  screws,  which 
have  been  used  to  fasten  a  coffin  that  has  been  dug 
out  of  the  churchyard,  will  keep  its  wearer  free 
from  the  king’s  evil.  In  another  county  they  My 
the  ring  finger  stroked  over  sores  will  soon  heal 
them.  A  crooked  sixpence  moulded  into  a  wedding, 
ring  will  cure  fits.  A  ring  made  from  nine  six¬ 
pences,  subscrilicd  by  one  sex,  is  a  cure  for  epilepsy 
in  the  other.  Warts  toucht  d  or  pricked  wiih  a  gnose- 
berry  thorn  through  the  ring  will  vanish ;  and.  In 
short,  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  wedding, 
ring  possesses  most  wonderful  powers,  moral  and 
physical;  and,  although  some  of  life’s  trials  may 
commence  with  the  putting  on  of  the  wedding-rinv, 
there  are  others  which  the  little  talisman  can  charm 
away. 

Maria  S.  P.— Do  not  strain  your  delicate  hands 
In  the  effort  to  make  “that  crinoline.”  You  can 
buy  better  crinolines  than  you  can  make.  Take 
them  one  with  another,  you  can  buy  them  for  tbs 
price  of  the  raw  materials.  Now  it  surely  is  not 
profitable  industry  to  consume  hours  at  home  in 
producing  an  article  which,  when  completed,  bss 
cost  as  much  as  that  in  the  shop  window,  and  is  no 
belter,  possibly  not  so  good.  To  make  one  of  tlie 
crinolines,  such  as  you  mention,  at  home,  would 
require  some  sort  of  powerful  machinery  to  press 
the  claws  firmly  on  to  the  steel ;  and  then  it  is 
altogether  Impossible— unless  you  have  similar 
blocks  to  those  which  are  used  for  the  purpose— 
to  get  the  shape  required. 

“As  Adhikek"  wishes  us  to  favour  her  “  with  i 
broad  crochet  pattern  for  a  pocket-handkerchief— 
a  pattern,  composed  of  leaves  and  flowers— siroi- 
lar  to  the  Irish  work,"  Few  ladies  besides  the 
writer  of  this  would,  we  think,  care  to  do  anylhlng 
so  elaborate.  To  look  at  all  well,  it  would  have  to 
be  done  In  very  fine  cotton,  and  with  a  very  fins 
hook,  which  would  take  a  very  lung  time  to  do,  and 
would  scarcely  be  worth  the  trouble  wheu  It  was 
done. 

Kate _ Can  we  tell  you  the  boundary-line  which 

separates  honest  c  iticism  from  flattery  ?  Can  yon 
tell  us  where  matter  ends  and  spirit  begins?  Nol 
of  course  you  cannot.  Nobody  can,  perhaps  never 
will,  ambitious  Kate.  Solid,  simple  truth  maybe 
adorned  with  a  thousand  little  graces,  that  will  con- 
vert  an  otherwise  repulsive  lecture  into  a  charming 
di-sertation,  and  the  sweetest  flattery  be  adminis¬ 
tered  most  innocently,  most  harmlessly.  A  sculptor 
of  our  acquaintance,  a  famous  man,  and  an  Irishnisa, 
be  it  observed,  is  the  most  honest  critic,  and,  in  the 
highest  sense  uf  the  word,  the  must  consummats 
flatterer,  we  ever  knew.  Ilia  manner  isthus  peculiar: 
he  only  gives  his  opinion  on  his  friends’  pruouctioM 
when  it  is  sought,  and  then  he  gives  it  without 
stint  His  hearty  language  flows  out  freely  and 
kindly;  and  in  making  comparisoiis,  or  passing 
Judgment,  he  always  brings  the  highest  models  to 
his  aid.  It  would  make  a  lieggar  feel  somewhat  s 
king,  when  he  learned  that  be,  the  beggar,  possessed 
faculties  ill  cuiiimoii  with  a  king. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Covers  for  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  Enolishwohai'i 
Domestio  Magazine  (New  Series),  with  title-pagn, 
preface,  index,  envelope  for  holding  the  patten 
sheets,  Berlin  patterns,  &c.,  and  directions  fur  bind- 
ing,  are  now  ready,  price  la  each.  Sent  Owe  b; 
post  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  13  postage  stamps. 

The  Title-page,  Preface,  and  Index  to  each 
volume  may  be  had  for  Id.,  iiost  free,  2d. 

Volume  I.  of  the  English  won  ah’s  Donestm 
Maoazinx  elegantly  bound  In  green  and  gold.  Is 
now  ready,  with  tlie  six  Coloured  BerUn  and  otbir 
Pattema  and  129  Designs  for  Embroidery  and  other 
Needlework,  Price  6s.,  free  by  post  on  receipt  of 
postage-stamps  for  this  amount 
Volume  II.,  uniform  with  Volume  L,  now  ready, 
price  6s. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ALOXK  WITH  STKAXGK  COMPANY. 

WiiETHKU  some  suspicion  of  the  alleviation  which  the  poor  girl’s  sympathy 
gave  to  my  lonely  hours  increased  the  irascibility  of  Mrs.  Bradley's  temper,  1 
could  scarcely  discover. 

Instead  of  the  continual  harassing  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  she  passed 
me  by  with  a  stern  and  silent  regard  which  seemed  to  express  that  any  further 
effort  for  my  reformation  would  but  ivdd  to  my  guilty  persistence  in  evil-doing. 
Whenever  I  caught  her  eye  scanning  me  gloomily,  she  nodded,  in  portentous 
warning  of  my  lost  condition.  Underlying  all  the  monotony  of  my  daily  life 
there  had  settled  in  my  heart  a  vague,  blank  despair — a  feeling  of  desertion,  and 
yet  of  injury — which  cut  mo  off  from  all  the  promises  of  future  happiness,  and  left 
me  to  apply  the  threjitenings  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much.  It  is  true  that  I  had 
»me  childish  sense  of  Infinite  love  and  mercy;  I  read  my  little  Bible  often  to  find 
comfort  in  its  healing  message ;  but,  at  other  times,  I  would  sit,  and,  like  the 
Psalmist,  feel  “  that  the  heavens  were  as  brass,”  impenetrable  to  any  such  prayers 
IS  I  could  utter.  My  disea.se  was  both  of  the  body  and  the  soul ;  it  kept  me 
in  a  continual  conflict  that  exhausted  both  heart  and  brain,  and  left  me  prostrate, 
until  the  relief  of  tears  was  followed  by  a  strange  serenity  and  lightness  of  spirits 
which,  again,  seemed  to  me  to  be  sinful,  inasmuch  as  1  could  trace  it  to  no  adequate 
cause,  and  was  conscious  only  of  a  multitude  of  confused  images  mingled  in  my 
overtaxed  brain  like  the  remembrance  of  some  wretched  dream. 

Looking  at  my  own  childish  alternations  of  hope  and  misery — the  products  of 
an  imagination  never  trained,  and  of  a  nervous  temperament  prepared  by  my 
dismal  childhood  for  too  ready  union  with  the  mental  malady — 1  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  phenomena  of  what  are  called  “  revivals." 

Whether  the  physical  results  of  thcoc  states  of  excitement  be  produced  by 
religious  fervour  or  not,  let  us  never  pr.iy  that  the  kingdi  m  of  (lod  m.ay  come  with 
Buch  observation.  Observation  1 — it  is  disease.  The  power  which  moves  the  soul 
finds  in  the  body  an  instrument  all  out  of  tune,  and  it  needs  the  Divine  hand  to 
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bring  it  once  more  into  harmony.  Let  us  be  thankful  when  its  jarring  and  dig* 
cordant  notes  have  ceased. 

Again  the  time  of  Mr.  Willmott's  periodical  visit  had  been  exceeded  by  several 
weeks.  I  had  learned  all  that  it  was  possible  for  Mrs.  Dirkinan  to  teach  me;  and 
even  my  last  new  frocks  were  becomirig  ridiculously  short ;  while  my  pale  face  and 
drooping  eyes  must  have  given  me  a  sufficiently  miserable  appearance,  since  even 
my  governess,  who  seldom  had  leisure  to  notice  people’s  looks,  had  more  than  once 
asked  me  whether  I  suffered  from  pain  in  the  chest,  or  sick-headache — the  onlj 
two  diseases  with  which  she  seemed  to  have  any  acquaintance. 

I  would  gladly  have  undertaken  some  of  the  household  work,  as  my  lessons  now 
occupied  but  little  of  my  time,  and  the  long  summer  evenings  had  set  in,  whoee 
twilight  was  for  me  the  most  melancholy  of  all  times ;  but  it  was  a  favourite 
maxim  with  Mrs.  Bradley  never  to  keep  a  dog  and  bark  herself,  so  that  both  poor 
Maria  and  I  had  a  weary  time  of  it.  Not  that  Mrs.  Bradley  ever  gained  a  verj 
decid(‘<l  advantage  over  her  serf.  Two  or  three  times  had  I  heard  her  answered 
with  such  astounding  impudence  as  totally  discomfited  her  ;  while  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  mistress  indulged  in  that  biblical  invective  to  which  she  gave  such 
emphasis,  Maria  received  it.  with  an  exaggeration  of  anguish  which  was  too 
violent  not  to  be  assumed— her  howls  having  the  effect  of  bringing  a  crowd  round 
the  street-door,  at  which  Mrs.  Bradley  had  to  lie  in  ambush  all  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  iierpetrators  of  runaway  knocks. 

This,  and  the  dropping  of  a  plate  of  buttered  toast  down  the  back  of  a  local 
preacher  who  once  called  and  stayed  to  tea,  insured  a  temporary  triumph  to  the 
servant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  sealed  her  doom  as  to  the  character  she  was  likely 
to  obtain. 

It  had  been  a  loaden-hot  autumnal  day ;  and,  with  my  head  and  ears  dull  and 
heavy  from  the  close  room  at  Mrs.  Dirkman’s,  I  found  my  way  home  without 
noting  anything  save  the  dull  blight  which  ai)peared  to  be  resting  on  all  around 
me;  when,  on  rejiching  the  door-step,  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  Maria 
standing  in  the  passage.  U nder  her  arm  she  carried  the  deal  box  containing  her 
wardrobe.  She  had  her  bonnet  on — or,  at  least,  it  was  suspended  round  her  neck 
by  the  strings — and  she  seemed  to  be  using  the  corner  of  a  dirty  shawl  as  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  She  was  crying,  witliout  doubt,  for  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen; 
yet  she  could  not  refrain  from  improving  the  occasion  in  her  usual  demonstrative 
manner,  and  made  a  feiut  of  wringing  the  corner  of  her  mantle,  as  though  it  had 
l)een  a  house-llannel. 

I  stool  aghast.  It  seemed  as  though  the  only  spar  in  that  lone  sea  of  unheeded 
childhood  was  drifting  away  from  me. 

“  You're  not  going?"  I  said,  beginning  to  cry  from  very  sympathy. 

“  Y'es,  ^liss  Wayfey,  I  must  go;  I’ve  reg'lar  done  for  myself ;  I’ve  been  an’ 
broke  two  chaney  sarcers  with  try  in’  to  conjure  with  three  raw  taters  all  up  at 
once.  I  wish  you  was  a-goiu’  too,  and  not  to  be  left  with  that  creetur,  as  is 
enough  to  turn  your  wittles  into  pitchforks.  I’m  goin’  to  mother  ag’iu,  1  am ;  an' 
if  ever  you  want  to  see  me,  mind  yer,"  she  added  mysteriously,  shading  her  mouth 
with  her  hand,  “  I  shall  be  at  the  corner  of  that  street,  leadin'  down  the  market, 
where  the  b;isket -maker's  is ;  it’s  a  baked  tatur-can  o’  Toosday  an’  iSaturday,  an’ 
trotters  o’  We’u’sday  an’  Friday.’’ 

And,  in  the  midst  of  my  astonishment,  the  girl  jerked  her  box  closer  under  her 
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arm,  and  fled,  with  a  prolonged  howl  piteously  comical,  I  stood  at  the  door 
watching  her,  with  her  bonnet  flying  behind,  and  her  coarse  shawl  tripping  her  up 
as  she  shambled  down  the  street,  until  I  heard  Mrs.  Bradley  calling  me  from  the 
kitchen. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  record  the  invectives  in  which  she  expressed  her 
opinions  both  about  the  “insolent  baggage”  who  had  just  left  the  house,  and  the 
ungrateful  minx  “  that  she’d  done  by  better  than  she  deserved.”  She  was  working 
herself  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzied  volubility  which  I  felt  could  only  issue  in  personal 
violence.  I  knew  that  1  was  in  no  mood  to  bear  this,  at  least,  and  fled  from  the 
room  to  my  own  garret,  where  I  bolted  the  door  after  me,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bed.  Twilight  had  begun  to  deepen  into  dark  before  I  moved,  for  I  was  in  a 
calmly  desperate  mood,  and  sat  with  a  mind  half-blank,  and  an  imagination  defiant 
against  tears ;  thgn  I  heard  a  labouring  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  once  more 
Mrs.  Bradley's  voice  broke  ujion  my  meditations.  She  had  found  solitude  totally 
exasperating,  and  came  determined  to  avenge  herself  by  making  me  “  do  some¬ 
thing  useful,  as  1  was  so  fond  of  keeping  company  with  a  gal  out  of  a  wurkus.” 
Sudden  wrath  smote  her  silent  as  she  placed  her  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  found  it  bolted. 

“Just  you  open  this  door  at  once,  or  I'll  bu’st  it  down,”  she  said  at  last,  in 
a  trembling  voice. 

I  knew  she  meant  it,  and,  at  the  moment,  feared  nothing,  I  threw  the  door 
wide  open,  and  stood  before  her,  a  stair  higher.  Her  hand  was  already  lifted,  but 
something  in  my  pale  face  stopped  it,  I  suppose,  for  she  looked  at  me  with  a  gasp, 
and  fell  back  against  the  hand-rail.  It  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Bradley  came 
up-stairs  at  this  juncture,  for  his  wife’s  excitement,  and  the  something  which 
checked  her  intended  violence,  produced  a  fit  of  hysterics,  in  which  she  protested 
against  ingratitude  and  low  companions  until  she  was  led  down-stairs  with  an 
attack  of  spasms.  I  went  back  and  sat  on  my  bed  again,  wondering  what  had 
produced  such  a  sudden  effect  on  my  mistress,  till  I  was  roused  by  Mr.  Bradley’s 
return.  He  came  back  alone. 

“  Now,  Miss  Wayfe,”  he  began,  with  a  strange  sort  of  apology  in  his  manner, 
“  this  will  not  do,  you  know.  Things  can’t  go  on  in  this  manner,  and  I’m  sure 
you  don’t  ought  to  mind  takin’  care  of  the  house  now  and  then.” 

“  I  never  objected  to  do  so,”  replied  I,  feeling  that  Mrs.  Bradley  had  accounted 
for  her  hysterics  by  a  falsehood. 

“  Well,  we’re  goin’  out  now.  Mrs.  B.  can’t  stay  in-doors,  she’s  that  poorly. 
I’ve  found  some  Ixioks  for  you  to  read,  and  you  can  jiut  the  chain  up  after  us,  you 
know.  Look  here:  here’s  a  book  called  ‘  The  History  of  Henry  Earl,  of  More- 
laud;’  I've  never  read  it  myself,  but  there's  .lohn  Wesley’s  name  to  it,  an’  1 
s’pose  he  knew  what  was  right  and  proper.  Now  come  down,  and  don’t  go 
aggravatin’  Mrs.  B. ;  remember  the  hymn  we  sung  a-Suuday.” 

So  I  went  down  softly,  and  after  depositing  the  volumes — with  which  I  wa.s 
already  familiar — in  the  kitchen-drawer,  put  up  the  chain,  which  clanked  its  iron 
links  as  though  1  had  once  more  fastened  uixm  myself  the  dungeon-door  of  a 
great  and  ghostly  castle.  1  sat  and  thought  and  speculated  till  the  candle-wick 
^  burnt  dim,  and  the  falling  of  some  ashes  in  the  grate  sunultaneously  with  the 
sudden  whirr  of  the  Hutch  clock  previous  to  striking  the  hour  startled  me  from 
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me  that  faint,  sickly  dread,  mingled  with  nervous  restlessness,  which  was  one  of 
the  many  sufferings  I  had  so  often  to  undergo.  Several  times  in  an  hour  I  lad 
gone  into  the  passage  and  listeue'l  to  the  shuttt'r-closing  of  the  adjacent  houses. 
Now  1  felt  that  I  must  visit  all  the  rooms  in  the  house,  beginning  at  the  garret 
where  my  own  bed  was. 

To  overcome  the  infatuation  was  more  than  I  could  accomplish.  It  seemed 
to  me  that,  unless  this  task  were  performed,  some  great  evil  would  ladall  me.  It 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  vow,  though  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  made  one, 
and  in  desperation  I  seized  the  candle  and  mounted  the  stairs.  1  know  not  of 
what  1  was  afraid — not  of  ghosts,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  woiil,  for  1  had 
never  really  believed  in  them,  but  there  was  an  undefined  horror  in  my  feeling 
nervously  compelled  to  go  through  my  self-appointed  task. 

I  made  the  tour  of  all  the  rooms,  and  was  pausing  on  the  first  floor,  with  the 
handle  of  the  door  in  my  hand,  when  I  heaixi  a  low,  wailing  sob  come  from  within 
a  little  inner  chamber,  used  only  as  a  lumber-room.  For  a  moment  only  I  felt  my 
heart  slop,  and  I  stood  in  a  deep,  breathless  silence,  which  seemed  to  stun  me  as 
though  a  mine  had  just  exploded  at  my  feet.  Then  I  seemed  to  hear  the  beating 
of  my  pulse,  and  tvith  a  determined  calmness,  which  I  have  observed  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  many  nervous  people  under  strong  excitement,  I  lifted 
the  latch,  and  held  the  candle  above  my  head  that  I  might  see  into  the  room.  I 
had  given  a  moment's  thought  to  robbers,  another  to  the  supernatural,  but  both 
were  powerless  before  the  curiosity  which  would  rather  dare  the  worst  than  remain 
in  vague  alarm. 

At  first  I  saw  nothing ;  but,  as  the  light  of  the  candle  penetrated  the  room, 
wliich,  lying  between  the  apartments  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  house,  had  no 
window,  I  noticed  that  a  small  bedstead,  which  usually  stood  there,  had  been 
furnished  with  a  few  blankets,  and  that  somebody — a  woman — was  lying  upon  it, 
her  face  pressed  down  upon  her  arms,  and  her  wdiole  body  trembling  in  a  passion 
of  grief. 

I  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  prostrate  form  upon  the  bed,  and  stood 
with  the  candle  above  my  head,  my  whole  thoughts  absorbed  by  the  expectation 
of  the  face  turning  to  me  presently.  Before  I  had  begun  to  think  of  how  and  for 
what  purpose  she  came  there,  the  woman  Hung  her  head  biick  upon  the  pillow, 
and,  startled  by  the  light,  sat  upright,  looking  at  me  and  holding  out  both  her  arms 
as  though  she  w’ante<l  to  clasp  me  within  them.  It  wa.s  then  that  I  remembered 
her  large,  sorrowful  blue  eyes,  and  came  to  think  where  1  had  seen  her  before  ;  but 
the  first  surprise  having  been  broken  by  a  new  discovery,  my  dread  at  her  myste¬ 
rious  appearance  mastered  me,  and  1  dropped  the  light  upon  the  floor.  Another 
moment  and  we  were  surrounded  by  a  bright  glare  that  lit  up  all  the  dusty 
mouldings  of  the  old  wainscoat,  and  revealed  the  bundles  of  old  clothes  that  lay 
heaped  in  corners — the  frouzy  rags  that  hung  from  rusty  nails  upon  the  walls. 

Amongst  the  refuse  which  had  been  flung  into  this  closet  was  an  cld  “  fire- 
paper” — one  of  those  gaudy  stove  ornaments  which  are  used  in  summer  to  conceal 
the  bare  grate — and  its  tissue  fringes  had  caught  the  candle  in  its  fall.  Before  I 
could  trample  on  it  the  flame  had  mounted  to  some  rags  of  muslin,  which, 
falling  all  ablaze,  scattered  over  everything.  In  an  agony  of  terror,  I  screamed 
loud  and  long ;  but  the  woman,  who  had  sprung  to  her  feet,  tore  the  blankets 
from  the  bed  and  threw  them  on  the  flame,  at  the  same  time  stamping  out  the 
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fire  with  hands  and  feet;  then,  taking  me  in  her  arms,  bore  mo  through  a  door 
half  glass  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  bade  me  run  for  water.  The  smouldering 
embers  of  sueli  light  material  were  easily  put  out,  but  the  place  was  full  of 
smoke,  and,  by  the  time  the  last  spark  was  extinguished,  a  great  knocking  at  the 
street-door  announced  that  the  light  had  been  seen  from  ihe  street.  1  found  the 
watchman,  two  policemen,  the  beadle,  and  a  miscellaneous  crowd  there  when  I 
went  to  open  it,  and  they  all,  especially  the  crowd,  insisted  on  the  proirietyof 
inspecting  the  premises. 

“AVhat  have  you  been  a-doin’  of  here?”  said  the  policeman,  who  seemed 
annoyed  that  nobody  could  bo  taken  up  at  present. 

“Nice  sort  of  games  these  is,  a-keepin’  us  knockin’  while  you  burn  the  house 
down,”  remarked  his  companion. 

“  Stop  a  bit,  Mr.  Constable,”  said  the  beadle,  who  had  at  last  recognised  me 
—his  granddaughter  w'sis  my  schoolfellow  at  ^Irs.  Dirkman's — “  this  young 
lady’s  not  in  fault,  I’ll  be  bound.  Suppose  you  and  I  go  up  and  look  what’s 
amiss.  They’re  getting  the  engine  ready,  only  Rubber’s  gone  out  to  a  free-and- 
easy,  and  locked  up  the  padlock,  so  we  must  wait  till  ho  brings  the  key.” 

“There’s  no  lire  now,”  I  said,  in  mortal  fear  lest  Mrs.  llradley  should  return, 
or  the  mob  force  their  way  into  the  house ;  “  it  was  an  old  stove-paper  caught 
light.  Please  come  up,  Mr.  Beadle,  and  shut  the  door.  I’m  not  to  blame 
indeed !” 

The  benevolent  old  beadle  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  he  was  sure  of 
it.  The  jwliceman  turned  on  his  bull’s-eye  and  walked  straight  up-staiis,  where, 
encountering  the  strange  visitor  on  the  landing,  he  remarked  that  things  looked 
“very  rum,”  and  added  that  he  thought  I  was  alone. 

“  Who’s  this  party  ?”  he  asked,  appealing  to  me  as  the  white  light  streamed 
upon  her  already  white  face.  “  A  friend  o’  youin 

“  No,”  I  staumiercd— “  I  don’t  know — she  was  here  when  Mrs.  Bradley  went 
out.” 

I  knew  not  what  to  say,  for  I  knew  that  somebody  would  be  taken  in  charge 
if  that  officer  had  his  will. 

“Oh,  she  was,  was  she?”  he  repeated,  suspiciously.  “An’  might  you  be 
a- waitin’  for  the  missis  of  the  house  now,  marm  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  woman,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  and  crossing  her  arms 
upon  her  breast ;  “  I  am  waiting  for  her;  and  when  you’ve  been  and  looked  over 
i  the  house  I’ll  lock  the  door  after  you.” 

“  I  see  no  call  for  staying  any  longer,  Sir.  Constable,”  said  the  beadle,  when 
they  had  looked  into  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  policeman  had  held  a 
conversation  with  his  comrade  out  of  the  window,  relative  to  his  seeing  anything 
'  on  the  roof. 

And  so  they  w'cnt  away,  the  crowd  outside  slowly  dwindling  to  two  boys,  who 
sat  on  the  opposite  door-step,  watching  the  officer,  whose  boots  we  heard  in  the 
silent  street  as  he  passed  and  repassed  the  house,  which  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of 
fascinating  suspicion  about  it  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  n  E  T  R  O  8  r  E  C  T. 

My  recollections  of  the  place  and  circumstances  in  which  I  had  before  seen  the 
woman  who  now  sat  beside  me  at  the  window  may  properly  come  in  here,  since  by 
themselves  they  were  of  little  imjwrtance,  except  as  a  topic  on  which  I  had  often 
wondered.  About  two  months  before  I  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  an  earlier 
dismissal  from  school  to  walk  towards  the  busy  city  streets — not  that,  on  that 
bright  summer's  afternoon,  I  had  any  longing  either  for  the  warm  glare  of  shop 
windows,  or  the  company  of  the  throng  of  passengers  w’ho  hurried  through  the 
dusty  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  1  had  taken  such  walks 
before,  and,  having  explored  the  whole  district  within  a  mile  of  home,  discovered 
certain  shady,  quiet  nooks,  which  lay  like  still  cavern  bays  beyond  the  surging  of 
the  great  human  sea — places  where  life  no  longer  roared,  but  rippled. 

Some  of  these  were  quaint  old  lanes  and  s<iuare8,  where  green  trees  grew,  and 
only  a  quiet  hum  of  distant  traffic  disturbed  the  sleepy  air ;  others,  still  church¬ 
yards,  in  which  yearn  of  dust  and  dried  leaves,  swirling  in  the  stray  breezes  which 
visited  them  sometimes,  had  covered  the  graves  and  obliterated  the  names  upon  the 
tombstones. 

In  the  tall  houses  round  the  churchyanl  railings  I  knew  that  clerks  were 
writing,  and  that  business  went  on ;  but  it  was  of  a  staid  and  quiet  sort,  as 
though  the  trees  above  the  mounds  had  whispered  something  which  subdued  the 
restless  strife  for  gain,  and  kept  the  fevered  blood  more  cool.  I  had  two  or  three 
resorts  of  this  sort,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  feature.  In  one,  an  old  church 
porch;  in  another,  a  pump,  supplying  a  draught  both  clear  and  cold  from  its 
incrusted  iron  ladle ;  in  a  third,  a  famous  doorway,  carved  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  where  a  seat  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  porch  was  a  famous  place  to  read 
for  half-an-hour  undisturbetl,  except  by  the  ticket-porter,  Avho  somehow  took  a 
sort  of  silent  pity  on  me,  and  would  stand,  when  he  happened  to  be  disengaged, 
regarding  me  with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  though  I  had  been  a  curious  specimen 
of  something  not  within  his  ordinary  exjjerience. 

It  was  while  standing  in  this  friendly  shadow,  one  hot  day  in  summer,  that  I 
saw  a  woman  leaning  against  a  blank  wall  opposite,  and  beckoning  me  with  her 
hand.  She  was  a  tall  woman,  with  a  thin,  fair  face,  lighted  by  a  pair  of  blue  eyes, 
in  which  there  shone  a  brightness  not  often  seen  in  any  but  darker  irides.  Some¬ 
thing  almost  fierce,  and  yet  uncommonly  tender  in  expression,  lighted  them,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  relieve  the  pale,  fair  hair  straggling  over  her  brow,  and 
the  shabby  shawl  which  hung,  uncared  for  and  all  awry,  upon  her  shoulders.  The 
hand  she  placed  upon  my  arm  when  1  crossed  in  answer  to  her  signal,  was  thin, 
but  sinewy,  and  the  wrist  knit  w’ith  evident  strength,  for  she  grasped  me  with  a 
sudden  force  that  held  me  fast. 

“  Do  you  remember  me  V"  she  asked. 

“  No,  ma’am — I  think  I  never  saw  you  before.” 

“  What  is  your  name,  then  ?” 

“  Wayfe  Summers — so  my  guardian  calls  me.” 

“  Guardian  I  You  mean  Mr.  Willmott?” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  somewhat  alarmed. 

She  was  standing,  still  holding  my  arm,  and  muttering  to  herself,  with  her 
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eyes  fixed  on  tbe  distance,  looking  over  my  head.  It  was  evident  that  some  violent 
emotion  was  at  work  within  her,  for  her  fingers  tightened  till  I  felt  them  bruise 
;  me,  while  her  even  white  teeth  bit  hanl  into  her  trembling  lip.  At  last  tears 
came— not  such  tears  as  women  generally  weep,  but  two  great  rolling  drops,  which 
j  fell  silently  from  her  wide-open  eyes  and  dried  upon  her  flushed  face  even  before 
^  she  could  dash  them  impatiently  away. 

^  “  No !  no !”  she  said  slowly,  and  in  a  determined  voice,  to  herself.  “  Better  so 

— 1)etter  as  it  is ;  let  me  at  least  sacrifice  myself  for  something.  Will  you  let  me 
I  kiss  you,  dear?”  she  added,  with  a  softened  expression,  as  she  relaxed  her  hold  and 

I  bent  her  head  down  to  mine.  I  ^vas  afraid  of  her  then,  but  not  now. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  kiss  me?”  I  asked;  “1  never  kiss  anybody.  There's 
nobody  1  ever  want  to  kiss  except  two  little  girls  at  school.” 

“  Did  you  never  kiss  your  mother,  then  ?”  she  said,  still  with  her  head  bent 
towards  mo. 

“  I  don’t  know ;  1  left  my  mother,  or  she  left  me,  so  long  ago.  I  was  a  little 
tiling,  a  baby,  and  don’t  remember  her,  except  that  somebody  used  to  sing  me  to 
sleep.  Oh,  yes,  she  must  have  kissetl  me,  I  think.  Do  you  know  her?”  1  asked, 
suddenly  putting  my  hand  upon  her  arm.  “  Do  you  know  where  she  is,  and  why 
I  was  taken  away  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  knew  her  once,”  replied  she,  with  the  same  fixed  expression,  and  the 
same  far-away  look — “  I  knew  her  once,  and  she  jiarted  with  you  because  other 
people  could  do  better  for  you  than  she  could.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by'  better?” 

“  Could  bring  you  up  to  a  better  life  and  to  better  fortune — have  you  taught 
something,  and  provide  for  you.” 

“  Ah !  she  never  loved  me,  I  8Ui)pose,  then,  or  how  could  she  have  parted  with 
me  ?  Do  you  ever  see  her  ?” 

“  Sometimes ;  but  don’t  go  away  with  any  mistake.  She  loved  you — loved 
you  so  well  that  she’*!  have  given  her  flesh  and  blood  to  keep  yoti.  Oh,  Lord !  for 
her  to  think  that  a  mother  didn’t  love  her  child !” 

“  Will  you  take  me  to  her — can  I  see  her  anywhere?” 

For  a  momeat  I  thought  she  was  about  to  lift  me  in  her  arms,  for  they  closed 
round  me  with  a  force  which  drew  me  to  her  in  spite  of  myself.  Then  that 
strange,  fixed  gaze  came  upon  her  once  more,  and,  gently  releasing  me,  she  said — 

“  No,  you  can’t  see  her ;  she  hasn’t  a  place  where  yon  could  live,  and  it’s  better 
as  it  is ;  but  I'll  tell  her,  if  you  like,  that  you  think  of  her  sometimes.”  She 
Btoope<l  once  more,  and  kissed  me  softly  on  the  cheek.  “  Will  yon  do  me  a 
service  ?”  she  asked,  as  I  turned  to  go.  “  Here’s  a  letter  for  a  gentleman  who  is 
up-stairs  at  the  oltico  at  No.  4 ;  give  it  him,  and  say  the  person  is  waiting  for  an 
answer.” 

1  took  the  letter  without  looking  at  it,  and  entered  the  doorway  which  she 
!  pointed  out ;  it  was  the  office  of  a  ship-broker,  and  in  the  room  up-stairs,  to  which 
a  hand  upon  the  door-post  pointed  me,  great  bills  hung  in  wooden  frames, 

I  announcing  vessels  then  about  to  sail  to  distant  parts  of  the  world.  I  entered  so 
quietly  that  I  stood  for  some  time  unnoticed  behind  a  sort  of  broad  counter  of 
polished  mahogany,  with  a  great  slit  in  it  bound  with  brass,  and  looking  like  a 
monstrous  till  for  giant  money.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  I  accidentally  turned 
the  letter  over  in  my  hand,  and  saw  that  it  was  directed  to  Mr.  Willmott.  This 
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so  surprised  me,  that  a  spruce  young  clerk,  with  very  severely  brushed  hair  and  a 
velvet  collar,  Lad  to  rouse  my  attention  by  tapping  on  the  counter  with  a  ruler, 
upon  which  I  handed  the  letter  to  him ;  and  he,  after  informiug  me  that  Mr. 
Willmott  was  coming  out  of  the  governor’s  room  directly,  threw  it  on  to  a  desk, 
and  vanished  behind  a  cupboard-door  to  look  at  himself  in  a  pocket-mirror. 

Having  delivered  my  message  to  the  woman,  who  remained  standing  where  I 
had  left  her,  nothing  remained  for  me  bnt  to  go  home ;  and  bidding  her  good-bye, 
which  salutation  she  returned  without  looking  at  me,  I  went  out  at  the  gateway  at 
the  other  end  of  the  square,  wondering  who  Mr.  Willmott  could  be  if  not  my 
guardian,  and  filled  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  voice  and  manner  of  my 
strange  acquaint  ince,  none  the  less  remarkable  inasmuch  as,  in  certain  words,  she 
had  used  a  peculiar  accent  which  showed  that  she  was  not  London-born. 

The  name  on  the  letter  still  hud  so  much  influence  over  me,  that  I  hung  about 
the  street  leading  from  the  place  I  had  just  quittel  fora  full  half-hour,  and  at 
length  turned  once  more  up  the  narrow  passage  to  see  if  the  woman  waited  there  still. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  beside  a  mau — a  man  of  thirty-five  or  there¬ 
about,  handsomely  dressed,  and  with  boots  so  brilliant  that  I  could  see  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  ujion  them  where  I  stood.  He  had  his  face  Ixjut  down,  and  I 
could  see  nothing  of  its  features,  except  that  he  wore  a  dark  moustache,  which  his 
right  hand  plucked  at  now  and  then.  As  I  noticed  this,  they  turned  and  walked 
back  together,  their  lengthened  shadows  lying  behind  them  in  the  evening  sun; 
then  he  seemed  to  remonstrate,  and  took  some  paper  from  a  pocket-book,  and,  I 
thought,  some  money ;  but  I  had  stolen  into  a  doorway,  and  was  too  far  off  to  see. 
Whatever  it  was,  she  snatched  it  suddenly  frem  him,  and,  raising  the  hand  that 
clenched  it,  struck  him  on  the  face.  I  thought  he  would  have  sprung  upon  her, 
and,  indeed,  he  had  advanced  a  step ;  but  she  stood,  with  her  hand  still  raised,  and 
threatened  him.  Somebody  came  along  the  other  side  of  the  churchyard  at  the 
moment ;  so,  flinging  her  dishevelled  shawl  over  her  shoulder,  and  with  a  menacing 
gesture,  she  turned  and  walked  swiftly  out  into  the  main  street,  while  he  looked 
doggedly  after  her,  and  at  last,  with  a  muttered  curse,  turned  slowly  towards  the 
gateway  near  which  I  stood.  Ilis  sullen,  beaten  look  fell  upon  me  as  he  passed, 
and  1  saw  him  no  more  at  that  time. 

Her  I  saw  before  me  sitting  in  the  window  when  I  went  up,  after  closing  the 
door  upon  the  beadle  and  the  policeman.  Her  fair  hair  had  fallen  loose  upon  her 
shoulders,  and,  as  she  turned  to  look  at  me,  I  saw  that  the  fire  had  singed  it  on  her 
forehead. 


ALTHoecn  1  knew  that  all  my  love, 
My  true  low,  is  in  vain;  yet  I 
Must  loo.-c  the  stra'neil  cord  that  holds 
My  bursting;  lie.irt  within  its  folds, 

And  love  or  die. 

Dear  is  the  hn  ath  of  early  Spring 
To  the  low -crouching  violet; 

The  grateful  river  smiles  upon 
The  glories  of  the  sinking  sun : 

But  dearer  yet 


Than  breath  of  Spring  to  the  young  flower, 
Or  sun-burst  to  the  clouded  sea, 

One  glance  of  pi’y  from  thine  eye. 

The  music  of  thy  faintest  sigh. 

Sweet  love,  to  me. 

This  dreary  world  is  very  cold. 

\  hea\T  sorrow  presses  down 
My  famish'd  heart.  One  tsar-drop  shed 
In  memory  of  the  faithful  dead, 

\Mien  I  am  gone. 

S.  E.  i>E  V. 
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I  COXKK.S3  the  almost  utter  impossibility,  in  writing  this  history,  to  confine 
myself  altogether  to  accounts  and  descriptions  of  purely  domestic  implements  and 
iuventions.  How,  for  instance,  can  I  possibly  mention  James  I.  of  England 
and  VI.  of  Scotland  without  some  reference  to  the  far  North,  to  Stirling,  to 
Fotheiingay,  or  to  Holy  rood?  Would  you  wish  it  yourself,  that  I  should  talk 
about  the  son,  and  make  no  mention  of  the  mother ;  and  that  we  should  pass  in 
perfect  silence  so  much  l^eauty  and  so  much  sorrow  ?  Is  nothing  to  be  said  of  the 
girlish  widow — the  young  queen  of  just  nineteen  years — the  “  Jezebel”  aud  “  idola¬ 
tress” — the  most  beautiful  aud  cruel — whoso  “  winning  sweetness”  had  yet  so  little 
effect  upon  that  stern  preacher  of  righteousness,  the  blunt  old  Knox?  Can  we 
picture  James,  and  not  imagine  the  “loving  sisters” — the  darkening  of  counsel 
with  words — the  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  the  treachery,  the  imprison¬ 
ment,  the  “little  Douglas,”  the  disguise,  the  Vwat  on  the  loch,  the  lost 
ley,  and  the  one  solitary  attendant — the  desperate  struggle  near  Glasgow  and 
Dumbarton — the  captivity,  aud  continual  removal  from  place  to  place — the 
pathetic  and  repeated  appals  for  liberty  (“  I  came  of  my  own  accord,  let  me 
depart  again  with  yours”) — the  well-nigh  twenty  years’  confinement — the  fnale  at 
Fotheringay — the  two  days’  trial,  when,  without  paprs  and  without  witnesses, 
the  unfortunate  queen  “  kept  at  bay  the  hunters  of  her  life”— or  the  last,  sad  scene 
of  all,  the  condemnation,  the  farewell,  and  the  block  ?  Who,  after  contempdating 
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such  a  sight,  docs  not  instinctively  turn  to  that  twilight  night  when  the  youog  quto 
sat  watching  the  happy  land  of  her  youth  fade  from  sight,  and  recall  her  almost  dyii; 
words  to  Melville — “  The  world,  iny  servant,  is  all  but  vanity,  and  subject  to  mcr 
sorrow  than  an  ocean  of  te.ars  can  wiish  away  ?”  And  yet,  with  another  trainiij 
and  a  less  exciting  youth,  surely  some  of  this  suffering  might  have  been  avoided- 
Bome  useless  regrets  been  spared ! 

They  carried  her — the  young  exile — when  she  left  the  land  of  her  love  and  hf 
adoption,  to  Holyrood.  Not  the  beautiful  Ilolyrood  we  give  here,  but  only  wk 
is  now  the  north  wing.  Tears,  we  are  told,  sprang  into  her  eyes,  when,  fresh  froL 
the  elegant  and  luxurious  court  of  Paris,  she  saw  the  wretched  ponies,  with  Im 
wooden  saddles,  or  dirty  and  raggeel  trappings,  which  had  been  provided  to  cam 
her  and  her  ladies  from  the  water-side  to  Holyrood.  “Tw’o  or  three  liundret 
violinists,  apparently  amateur  performers,  held  a  concert  all  night  below  he 
windows,  and  prevented  her  getting  an  hour’s  sleep  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea. 
Mary,  though  suffering  under  the  effects  of  this  dire  serenade,  received  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  these  ‘  honest  men  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh’  as  it  was  intended,  and  even 
ventured  to  hint  a  wish  that  the  concert  might  be  repeated.”  It  was  at  Holyrood, 
too,  that  the  altar  was  nearly  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  priest  on  the  fint 
Sabbath  after  her  arrival ;  and  in  the  same  palace  chapel  that  Knox  preached  the 
thundering  sermon  on  idolatry  that  “  knocked  at  her  heart,  and  bathed  her  eyes 
in  tears and  at  Holyrood  that  Rizzio  fell,  so  short  a  time  before  the  birth  of  the 
child  who  was  destined  eventually  to  ascend  that  throne  for  which  his  mother  had, 
through  the  jealousy  of  her  comjieer,  been  compelled  to  lay  down  her  life.  | 

Who  can  be  surprised,  when  we  remember  the  antecedents  of  his  birth,  that  j 
the  gait  of  James  was  ungraceful,  and  his  counten<aucc  repulsive  ?  History  | 
informs  us  that  his  tongue  was  apyvarently  too  bulky  for  his  mouth,  that  his  eyea  I 
rolled  their  large  and  vacant  orbits  on  the  surrounding  objects,  while  a  scanty 
beard,  scarcely  indicative  of  manhood,  completed  an  appearance  neither  calculated 
to  inspire  awe  nor  to  beget  affection.  As  a  child,  James  was  placed,  for  the  purposa 
of  tuition,  with  Buchanan,  an  eminent  Latin  scholar,  under  whose  care  he  made  suck 
progress  in  school-learning  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  unusually  rapid ;  bat 
though,  in  after  years,  James  w'as  continually  flattered  by  the  titles  of  “the 
Solomon  of  his  age,”  “  the  most  learned  king  in  Christendom,”  we  yet  believe  he 
merits  more  distinction  as  an  encourager  of  learning  than  for  any  fruits  of  it 
which  he  displayed  himself.  In  the  arguments  which  he  loved  to  hold  with  the 
scholars  and  divines  who  attended  him  at  his  meals  he  often  excited  admiration, 
but  it  was  only  to  speculative  wisdom  that  this  monarch  might  make  any  plausible 
pretensions.  A  few  of  his  hon-mots  are  entitled  to  praise.  Possibly  his  reproof  to  i 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lumley,  who  had  been  boasting  to  him  of  the  grest 
antiquity  of  that  family,  is  one  of  the  best. 

“  Hoot,  man !”  wiis  the  king’s  reply ;  “  I  did  nae  ken  that  Adam  was  s 
younger  son  of  the  Lumley  family.”  [ 

But  we  owe  one  great  obligation  to  James  which  it  would  be  very  ungrateful  | 
not  to  mention.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  excellent  translation  of  the  Bible  : 
now  in  use.  This  version  was  undertaken  by  James  in  jx;rformance  of  a  promise 
made  by  the  king  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference ;  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  great 
champion  of  the  Puritans,  by  whom  it  was  there  suggested,  was  one  of  the  divines 
engaged  in  its  execution.  Forty-seven  of  the  best  biblical  scholars  undertook  the 
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great  labour  of  love,  who  divided  themselves  into  six  classes,  each  undertaking  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures.  Each  member  of  a  class  translated  the  whole  of  the 
portion  set  apart  to  liis  class,  then  the  class  met,  and  revised  as  a  body  their 
separate  versions.  One  general  version  was  next  agreed  upon  by  the  class,  which 
was  subsequently  revised  by  each  of  the  other  classes.  Two  of  the  classes  sat  at 
Cambridge,  two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Westminster.  Three  years  were  spent  in  the 
undertaking;  viz.,  from  1(!07  to  IGll.  The  new  version  was  dedicated  to  the  king, 
and  printed  by  Robert  Barker  in  the  year  of  its  completion.  The  excellence  of 
the  translation  is  univei-sally  acknowledged ;  and  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  which  our  forms  of  speech  have  since  undergone,  many  cx{)ressions  in 
it  may  now  appear  unrefined  or  homely,  its  general  effect  is  f.ir  more  impressive 
than  that  of  a  more  poli.shcd  translation.  I'p  to  the  time  of  James  I.,  all 
liibles  were  printed  in  German  character,  or  black-letter ;  but,  after  that  date, 
the  Roman  letters  (as  now  employed)  were  adopted,  and  soon  superseded  the  old- 
fashioned  manner  of  printing.  The  appearance  of  King  .James’s  Bible  forms  almost 
cue  of  the  most  important  events  in  tlie  history  of  the  English  language ;  it  had  the 
iiimicdiate  effect  of  recommending  to  common  use  a  very  considerable  number  of 
wonls  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  for  which  the  translators  hud  been 
unable  to  find  equivalents  in  the  current  English  of  the  time.  At  present  it 
performs  a  service  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  keeps  in  use,  or  at  least  in  remem¬ 
brance,  many  valuable  words  and  expressive  iiiioms  which  would  otlierwise  have 
been  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  fasti'.liousness  of  modern  taste  as  homely  and 
familiar. 

From  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  all  our  kings  and  queens  have  been  used  to 
travel  about  their  dominions  Avith  much  pomp,  nor  w’as  it  formerly  an  unusual 
thing  for  presents  in  money  for  travelling  expenses  to  be  made  even  to  sovereign 
princes ;  but  probably  the  two  most  active  of  these  royal  travellers  were  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  the  history  of  whose  “  progresses’’  has  filled  many  a  huge  volume  ; 
but,  while  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  antiquity  in  England  that  has  not  some 
memorial  of  Elizabeth’s  visits,  Jami-s’s  titstes  were  confined  to  the  pageants  at 
Whitehall,  or  such  empty  shows  as  is  exhibited  in  the  procession  now  before  us. 

It  will  bt!  impossible  to  pa.ss  this  reign  Avithout  some  allusion  to  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  plot  ever  devised  bj'  suffering  and  dc.sperate  men  to  relieve  themselves  of 
an  intolerable  load  of  political  oppression  and  Avrong.  It  would  be  too  long  a  tale 
to  tell  hoAV  the  commencement  of  that  pilot  originated  in  the  far  time  Avhen  .Fames, 
about  to  become  King  of  England,  had  jiromised  the  Romanists — through  Percy, 
their  representatii’e — that  he  would  tolerate  the  mass,  albeit  “in  a  corner.”  How 
that  promise  AA’as  never  pierformed,  and  the  consequent  thirsting  of  I’ercy  and  his 
companions  for  A'engeance,  needs  no  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

The  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  at  a  lonely  house  in  a  field  beyond  St.  Clement’s 
Inn,  was  one  of  the  next  step®  in  this  fearful  tragedy.  The  house  at  Lambeth — a 
figure  of  Avhich  is  noAv  giA'en — was  where  the  combustibles  Avere  guardedly  collected 
in  small  quantities  from  lime  to  time;  and  it  Avas  from  there  that  the  barrels  of 
gunpx)wder  were  conveyed  into  a  coal-cellar  occupied  by  one  Bright,  Avho  hiid 
lately  sold  off  his  stock,  preparatory  to  his  removal.  This  vault  aa'ss  immediately 
under  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it  Avas  in  this  cellar,  during  the  long  pieriod  of  pre¬ 
paration,  in  the  dark  nights  of  December,  that  four  gentlemen,  Avith  their  hard  eggs, 
dried  meats,  and  pasties,  in  the  midst  of  their  crowbars  and  other  tools,  worked  at 
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their  deadly  undertaking,  with  cars  acutely  sensible  to  the  least  sound,  and  hearta 
susceptible  of  supernatural  dread. 

Before  the  work  was  completed  (May,  160.5),  the  number  of  workers  amounted 
to  ten.  “But  all,”  said  Fawkes  subsequently,  “were  gentlemen  of  name  and 
blood,  and  not  any  was  employed  in  or  about  this  action  (no,  not  so  much  as  in 
digging  and  in  mining)  that  was  not  a  gentleman.  And  while  the  others  wrought 
I  stood  as  sentinel,  to  descry  any  man  that  came  near ;  and  when  any  man  came 
near,  upon  warning  given  by  me,  they  ceased,  until  they  had  notice  from  me  to 


1  uF  JAMisd  I. 

proceed ;  and  we  lay  in  the  house,  and  had  shot  and  powder,  and  we  all  resolved 
to  die  m  that  place  before  we  yielded  or  were  taken.”  Now  arose  a  momentous 
question.  Most  of  the  confederates  had  dear  friends  or  relations  in  parliament— 
were  these  to  perish?  Need  any  surprise  be  felt  that,  at  supi^er  one  night,  a  pags 
should  deliver  to  Lord  Monteagle  a  letter,  which  had  just  been  received  from  a 
tall,  dark  man,  whose  features  could  not  be  distinguished?  Ilow  the  letter, 
bearing  neither  date  nor  signature,  was  tossed  by  my  lord  to  a  gentleman  in  wait¬ 
ing,  to  be  re.-vd  aloud — how,  on  hearing  it  read,  Monteagle  rode  off  to  Whitehall— 
and  how  Cecil  discovered  the  meauing  of  the  mysterious  epistle — i.s,  indeed,  a 
thrice-told  talc.  That  the  country  should  be  roustd  against  the  conspirators  was 
no  more  than  might  have  been  expected.  ISome  of  the  medals  struck  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  this  mysteiious  event,  as  well  as  in  memory  of  the  almost  equally 
notorious  plot  of  Titus  Oates,  who  professed  to  have  discovered  all  kinds  of 

woudeiful  atrocities  alxmt  to  be  peri)etrated 
-  by  the  Catholics,  are  preserved  to  this  day. 

^  We  give  a  figure  of  one  of  these  medals.  As 

Si*^'3a  ’  I  ^  conspiracy  was  discovered,  these 

■"/  ’“biguided  men  took  refuge  in  one  of  those 
fortified  houses  which  were  common  at  that 
period,  and  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last.  But  the  same  fate  awaite<l  them  which  they  hail  de.signed  for  others. 
Their  gunpowder  caught  lire  and  blew  up,  maiming  and  destroying  several  of 
them.  The  rest  rushed  out  upon  the  multitude,  and  were  literally  cut  to  pieces, 
with  the  excejjtion  of  a  few  of  their  companions,  who  were  taken  alive,  and 
afterwards  executed. 
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last,  at  Ilendlip  Hall,  near  Worcester.  This  house  was  full  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  hiding-places.  2^0  less  than  eleven  secret  “  conveyances”  came  to  light. 
The  protracted  search  was  unattended  by  any  decided  result  until  the  fourth  day, 
when  from  behind  the  wainscot  in  the  galleries  came  forth  two  men,  who  proved  to 
be  Garnet's  confidential  servants ;  they  were  driven  from  their  hiding-place  by 
want  of  food,  having  had  only  one  apple  between  them  for  several  days.  Their 
discovery,  of  course,  increased  the  suspicion  that  their  superiors  were  hidden  in  the 
house ;  and  at  last  the  .lesuits  were  driven  from  the  chimney  in  which  they  had 
been  so  long  concealed — which  Wiis  a  secret  entrance  place,  euriously  covered 
over  with  brickwork,  and  made  fast  to  planks  of  wood,  and  coloured  black,  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  chimney.  Light  and  air  were  supplied  from  a  funnel,  and  such 
nourishment  as  caudles,  broths,  and  warm  drinks  had  been  conveyed  through  a 
ipiill,  or  reed,  passed  through  a  hole  into  the  chimney  of  a  gentlewoman’s  chamber. 


1 
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But,  comprehensive  as  w'as  this  destruction  of  the  men  who  had  themselves 
aimed  to  destroy  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  the  affair,  and  the  excitement  caused  by 
it,  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  only 
recently  introduced  into  England,  were  privy  to  the  plot.  Henry  Garnet,  then 
the  superior  of  this  order,  had  for  several  years  followed  various  occupations  in 
London,  in  order  to  disguise  his  real  one ;  and,  being  a  mm  of  profound  craft  and 
ardent  fanaticism,  was  certainly  to  be  feared  by  a  Government  which  was  oppress¬ 
ing  the  Catholics.  Garnet  was  claimed  as  a  partieijmtor  in  the  bloody  deed. 
Ho  and  Oldcorne  fled,  with  several  other  .Jesuits,  but  they  were  discovered  at 
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It  is  needless  to  add  that  both  Garnet  and  his  confidential  serv’ant,  Owen — whose  I 
only  crime  was  fidelity  to  his  master — both  died,  the  former  being  executed  ;  the  I 
latter,  after  suffering  excruciating  agonies  on  the  rack,  fell  by  his  own  hand,  to  I 
stop  his  sufferings. 

But  this  dreadful  bu.sine.s8  was  not  to  disappear  from  the  public  gaze  without 
provoking  a  little  more  a.stonishment  and  surprise.  ^Froni  the  Jesuit’s  ashes 
sprang  up  a  new  wonder — a  professed  miracle.  A  man  of  the  name  of  ^\'ilkinson, 

a  tailor,  who  stood  near  the  place  of 
(jarnct's  execution,  picked  uj)  an  ear  of 
com  that  had  been  put  in  a  basket  with  •( 
the  martyr's  head.  'I'his  saend  straw 
wiis  delivered  to  a  lady  of  singular 
Catholic  piety,  who  [^inclosed  it  in  a 
bottle,  w'hcn  it  became  slightly  bent, 
the  straw  being  too  long  for  the  bottle. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  showing  the 
bottle  to  a  certain  noble  person,  he  t.\- 
claimed,  “  I  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  a 
man's  face.”  The  fame  of  the  miracle 
rapidly  spread  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  The  face  improved 
with  keeping.  It  expanded,  and  grew 
sublime;  a  crown  of  sun-like  rays  en¬ 
circled  it ;  a  cross  appeared  on  the  fore¬ 
head  ;  an  anchor  came  out  of  the  straw  I 
at  the  sides.  Of  course  this  was  only  a  I 
barefaced  impoaition;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  Privy  Council  positively  left  the  I 
contrivers  of  the  fraud  to  the  most  suitable  of  all  pimishments  —  universal  I 
contempt.  I 

To  turn  to  more  strictly  domestic  matters  during  this  reign,  farmers,  not  com-  I 
missioners,  levied  the  customs,  which  were  supposed  to  amount  to  five  per  cent,  of 
the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports  as  well  as  imports ;  though,  by  James’s 
additions,  the  imposition  upon  some  exiwrts  amounted  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Interest,  at  this  period,  was  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  remained  so  till  1 G24,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  eight.  King  James  erected  few  buildings  or  public  monuments  that 
deserve  notice,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall, 
which  does  honour  to  his  name,  and  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  price  of  corn,  and  that  of  other  necessaries  of  life  during  his  reign,  was 
much  the  same  as  it  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  next  century ;  but,  by  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  James — who  established  public  magazines — whenever  wheat  fell  below 
thirty-two  shillings  a  quarter,  rye  below  eighteen  shillings,  and  barley  below  sixteen 
shillings,  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  purchase  corn  for  the  magazines. 
The  usual  bread  of  the  poor  was  made  of  barley.  Prince  Hi  nry,  .lames’s  eldest 
son  (who  died  so  early,  to  the  great  and  real  grief  of  the  nation),  contracted  with 
his  butcher,  and  paid  nearly  a  groat  a  iwund  throughout  the  year  for  all  the  beef 
and  mutton  used  in  his  family. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  in  this  reign  to  introduce  the  silk  manufacture  into 
England ;  by  James’s  directions,  mulberry-trees  were  planted,  and  silk-w'omis 
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brought  over  in  large  numbers,  but  the  climate  proved  unfavourable  to  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  introduction  of  ho^is  during  the  same  period  was  much  more  successful. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  reign  of  King  James  is,  however, 
the  commencement  of  the  English  colonies  in  America — a  very  necessary  work  when 
we  remember  that  the  nation  was  still  dependant  on  foreigners  for  daily  bread. 

We  must  mention  one  other  domestic  event  of  this  reign — an  event  which  it 
would  have  been  well  for  England  if  the  idea  it  embodied  had  been  carried  outonalarge 
and  extensive  scale  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom — we  allude  to  the  formation  of  the 
New  River  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  and  the  water  supplies  of  our  large  cities.  The 
work  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  work  for  the  time  in  which  it  commenced,  though  it 
scarcely  merits  the  eulogium  passed  on  it  by  one  writer,  who  says,  “  This  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  works  of  the  kind  which  the  history  of  the  civilised  world  can 
anywhere  furnish,  and  I  question  if  the  celebrated  aqueducts  in  ancient  Rome 
equalled  in  magnitude,  moet  assuredly  not  in  extent,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
undertaking.” 

The  New  River  was  commenced  in  1008,  and  the  water  had  to  be  brought  from 
the  springs  of  Chadwell,  and  of  Am  welt,  in  Hertfordshire,  by  a  circuitous  way  that 
extended  an  ordinary  route  from  nineteen  miles  to  thirty-eight.  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton  had  to  deal  with  every  variety  of  soil,  “  now  oozy  and  muddy,  and  now 
rocky  and  hard,”  and  with  all  kinds  of  surfaces ;  so  that,  whilst  at  one  time  he  had 
to  make  his  trench  descend  thirty  or  forty  feet,  in  other  places  “it  required  a 
sprightful  art  again  to  mount  it  over  a  valley  in  a  trough  between  arches,  some 
of  them  fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep,  and  rising  in  height  above  twenty-three 
feet.”  He  had  to  make  innumerable  drains,  sewers,  and  bridges,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  mechanical  and  engineering  .sciences  were  far  below  their  present  state, 
having,  at  the  same  time,  to  soothe  jealous  and  influential  persons  who  possessed 
land  tlirough  which  his  w'atery  work  had  to  pass ;  and,  lastly,  and  worst  of  all, 
be  had,  in  addition  to  his  other  difficulties,  to  contend  against  a  lack  of  funds, 
although  he  expended  his  own  magnificent  fortune  in  the  undertaking,  and  induced 
many  of  his  friends  also  to  do  the  same.  The  city,  it  is  said,  refused  help,  but 
Middleton  idtimately  persuaded  the  king  to  assist  the  undertaking  by  buying  up  a 
large  number  of  the  shares. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  nineteenth  year  after  its  completion  that  any 
dividend  was  declared,  and  then  it  only  amounted  to  11/.  19s,  Id.  on  each  share. 
Some  years  after,  one  share  sold  for  14,000/. ;  and  our  only  regret  in  connexion 
with  the  affair  is,  that  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  never  knew  to  the  fullest  extent  how 
great  the  work  was  which  he  had  accomplished  for  his  country. 

M.  S.  R. 
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,  nV  THE  AVTIIOK  OF  “tIIE  POX  -  IX  - 1.  AW,’’  ETC. 

!  IX  EIGHT  I'AiaS. — I. 

M.\nAME  DK  Lcscocrt;  her  husbaiid,  Count  Maximus  de  Luscourt ;  her  father, 
M.  de  Bcauprc ;  and  her  mother-in-law,  Madame  de  (ianlagne,  were  spending 
the  spring  season  in  Paris,  whither  M.  do  Luscourt  had  been  compelled  to  come, 
somewhat  against  his  will,  to  look  after  the  progress  of  an  important  law-suit. 
Pound  the  young  couple  hovered  perpetually  Al.  le  Vicomte  de  Choisy,  a  man  of 
dangerous  fascination,  who  w.ts  an  old  friend  of  M.  de  Bcauprc,  and  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  sudden  fancy  to  the  young  wife.  To  the  great  tall  sportsman  of  a  father  he 
gave  the  run  of  his  stud  of  horses,  and  free  access  to  his  game  preserves ;  and  he 
had  apparently  undertaken  the  task  of  piloting  the  young  wife  through  the  more 
su[icriicial  dillicultics  of  the  Parisian  monde.  At  every  evening  party  to  which 
she  was  invited  he  took  care  to  be  invited  also ;  and  it  is  at  a  “  crush”  assembly  of 
the  season  that  our  story  opens  upon  a  convei’sation  between  the  young  wife  and 
her  middle-aged  “  follower.” 

Seeing  the  viscount  drawing  near  to  her  with  a  smile  ujion  his  lips,  Madame  de 
Luscourt  felt  a  degree  of  pleasure  which  a  co<iuette  would  have  concealed,  and  iu 
which,  perhaps,  there  was  more  of  vanity  than  of  anything  else  more  sympathetic. 
At  all  events,  the  cloud  w  hich  had  been  stealing  over  her  face  for  the  last  few 
minutes  passerl  away  ;  and,  barely  leaving  her  middle-aged  adorer  time  to  finish 
the  pretty  little  sjx^h  he  began  with,  she  said — 

“  Are  you  not  afraid  of  compromising  yourself  by  coming  to  talk  with  a  lady 
who  is  not  ‘  receive*!’  into  ‘  good  society  V’  ” — the  last  words  of  the  question  being 
keenly  emplntsised,  and  commented  upon  by  a  spiteful  side-glance  at  a  little  coterie 
of  women  who  were  seated  not  far  off. 

Choisy  took  note,  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  of  this  little  pantomime.  He 
guessed  that  the  charming  country  girl  had  just  undergone  one  of  those  little 
humiliations  to  which  new-comera  of  her  class  have  daily  to  submit,  if  they 
attempt  to  move  among  the  “  upper  ten  thousand”  of  Paris.  There,  what  people 
call  “  le  monde" — society,  in  fact — is  composed  of  a  long  suite  of  drawing-rooms, 
each  of  which  is  a  sort  of  antechamber  to  the  next.  To  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
is  a  bit  of  social  promotion  w  hich  is  certain  to  be  accomplished  only  in  the  teeth 
of  a  double  opposition,  proceeding  from  envy  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  pride  on 
the  other.  Belonging,  so  far  as  her  relations  were  determined  by  her  father  and  her 
husband,  to  the  country,  Madame  ile  Luscourt  found  herself  treated  like  a  stranger  in 
the  circles  into  which  some  old  connexions  of  her  mother-in-law  had  been  the  means 
of  introducing  her.  Add  to  this,  that  her  extreme  loveliness,  while  it  had  won  for 
her  the  admiration  of  the  men  of  all  coteries,  had  not,  of  course,  conciliated  the 
women  of  the  upper  coteries.  If  she  had  been  insignificant  she  might  have 
been  tolerated,  and  let  in  as  nobody;  but,  being  noticeable  for  her  personal 
attractions,  she  was  criticised  by  everybody.  At  the  very  moment  of  which  we 
are  writing,  the  ladies  in  the  group  seated  next  to  her — every  one  of  whom 
happened  to  have  her  own  private  reasons  for  disliking  pretty  faces — were  sub¬ 
mitting  the  poor  thing  to  one  of  those  merciless  processes  of  examination  in  which 
the  gentle  creatures  deal  with  each  other  as  a  botanist  docs  with  a  flower  when  he 
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'  dissects  it,  and,  after  having  pulled  it  leaf  from  leaf,  pronounces  it  without  colour 
and  without  perfimie. 

All  this  Choisy  understood  at  a  glance,  and  rejoiced  at  it ;  for  your  skilful 
general  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  everything.  Instead  of  giving  a  direct 
reply  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  Madame  de  Luscourt,  he  put  a  question 
himself — “  You  mean  that  you  have  found  my  prediction  come  true?” 

“  Dear  me,  what  prediction  ?”  asked  the  lady,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  which 
was,  perhaps,  put  on. 

“  Tliat  is  rather  a  humbling  question  to  put  to  me,  I  think,  because  it  shows 
how  little  attention  you  pay  to  my  words.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  when  you  first 
came  to  Paris,  that  you  would  have  to  give  up  all  idea  of  pleasing  other  ladies?” 

“  So  you  did,  I  declare.  Well,  I  did  not  believe  you  then,  and  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  going  to  do  so  now.  Why  should  I  be  disliked  by  other  people,  for  whom 
1  have  myself  none  but  kindly  feelings  ?  What  fault  can  those  ladies  there  have 
to  find  with  mu  ?  I  must  say  they  seem  to  take  more  pains  about  me  than  1 
deserve.” 

“  What  fault  ?  Heaps  of  crimes  that  you  have  no  suspicion  of,  with  that  kind, 
innocent  heart  of  yours.  For  instance,  how  can  you  please  ^ladame  de  la 
Chatenede,  who,  up  to  yesterday,  was  supposed  to  have  the  finest  pair  of  eyes  in 
Paris  ?” 

“  Have  I  liecn  running  down  her  eyes?  I  admire  them  very  much,  and  cannot 
Bce  a  single  p.vir  near  so  pretty.” 

-  “  Yes,  but  everybody  else  makes  a  comparison  which  necessarily  escapes  your- 

ieelf ;  and  it  is  that  for  which  you  will  not  be  forgiven.” 

The  compliment  was  indirect  enough,  but  the  delicacy  of  the  young  wife  found 
it  too  direct,  after  all. 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is  my  ill-set  diamonds,  aud  the  unfashionableness  of  my  dress, 
that  make  people  look  at  me  so.  Are  tliey  really  anything  out  of  the  way  ?” 

Choisy  replied,  with  the  almost  impassive  and  slightly  hhisc  tone  of  gallantry 
adopted  by  l^itharios  of  forty  odd — 

“  Oh,  jion  would  make  ab.'urdity  itself  fashionable.  But,  since  you  make  so 
frank  an  apiteal  to  my  judgment,  let  me  ask  how  it  is  that  you  do  not,  in  such 
serious  matters  as  these,  consult  your  own  gooil  taste,  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
body  else's  ?” 

“  Wliy,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  My  dress  was  given  mo  by  M.  de  Luscourt — my 
diamonds  by  my  mother-in-law :  they  are  quite  sacred  things  bo  me,  even  if  1  look 
like  a  shopkeeper's  wife  when  I  wear  them.” 

I  A  little  tinge  of  sarcasm  had  slipi)ed  into  this  reply.  The  count  received  it 
with  a  respectful  bow,  which  ditl  not  quite  cover  up  the  amused  and  slightly 
contemptuous  expression  of  his  face. 

“  Of  course,  after  that,”  said  he,  “  1  have  not  a  w'ord  more  to  utter.  The  taste 
of  M.  de  Luscourt  must  be  law  for  you — of  course.  But  pray  permit  me  to  tell 
you  of  another  cause  of  complaint  which  the  world  thinks  it  has  against  you — a 
thing,  indeed,  of  which  I  feel  I  have  more  reatson  to  complain  than  anybody  else, 
■  if  I  daretl  to  complain.  Why  should  you  give  your  enemies  the  chance  of  saying 
that  you  go,  so  to  speak,  nowhere  ?  The  day  before  yesterday  I  expected  to  see 
you  at  Madame  de  Laurencin’s.” 

“My  husband  was  unwell,”  interrupted  Madame  de  Luscourt,  rather  curtly. 
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“  But  to-morrow  we  shall  expect  you  at  Madame  D’Albenay’s.  You  will  i,( 
come,  won’t  you  ?"  j 

“  To-morrow  my  mother-in-law  will  have  the  spasms ;  it’s  her  day  for  them,”  yc 
replied  the  girl,  with  a  forced  smile. 

“  IIow  tiresome  1”  exclaimed  this  confidential  gentleman,  with  a  compassionat* 
accent.  “  However,  you  will,  of  course,  be  at  the  Opera  on  Monday. — ‘  La 
Huguenots,’  you  know,  and  I  have  secured  the  box  you  wanted.”  no 

This  time  Madame  de  Luscourt’a  answer  came  with  a  little  hesitation  and 
embarrassment. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  trouble  you  give  yourself  in  thinking  these  matten 
over  for  me ;  but  pray  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  avail  myself  of  your  suggestions.  an 

For  religious  reasons,  worthy  of  all  respect,  M.  de  Luscourt  never  goes  to  the  m( 

theatre ;  and,  though  he  leaves  me  free,  I  always  think  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  coi 
me  to  appear  less  careful  in  my  own  conduct  than  he  is  in  his  own.  I  do  assure 
you  that  you  may  give  me  credit  for  some  self-sacrifice,”  said  the  lady,  smiling;  an 
“  for  the  Opera  is  a  temptation  to  me,  1  own  it.  But  then,  you  know,  if  it  were 
not  a  temptation,  what  merit  would  there  be  in  my  stojiping  away  ?”  th( 

“  Well,”  said  the  count,  flippantly,  “hi.  de  Luscourt  appears  to  me  rather  to  no 
forget  the  maxim  that  a  husband  should  reign,  and  not  rule.  He  certainly  keept 
an  eye  upon  the  smallest  details.  Already  he  has  forbidden  you  to  walk,  and  to 
read  novels ;  now,  it  seems,  he  objects  to  the  theatre ;  next  thing  he  will  proscribe  I  hai 
every  form  of  dancing,  and  after  that,  I  suppose,  riding  on  horseback.  And  what  I  cot 
next?  I  wonder  he  tolerates  the  piano  and  the  ’broidery-frame  so  long  as  he  I  at 
does.  But  all  in  goorl  time — their  turn  will  come !  Some  folks  might  call  tlm  |  gtu 
tyranny,  you  know  ;  but  I  only  see  in  it  a  perfectly  logical  scheme  of  government,  I  lool 
carried  out  with  extreme  perseverance,  hi.  de  Luscourt  has  entitled  himself— I 
will  not  say  to  my  affection,  for  you  would  not  believe  me — but  to  my  esteem.  He  I  flat 
has  done  wonders.  A  deep-laid  scheme  of  government  this,  under  a  good-natured  mig 

mask.  If  he  hatl  forbidden  you  everything,  all  at  once,  he  might  have  experienced 
a  little  resistance ;  so  he  has  gone  on  from  step  to  step  with  so  carefully  calculated  a  le 

a  movement,  that  really  passive  obedience  on  your  jmrt  becomes  pretty  much  a  fou 

thing  of  course.  And  this  state  of  things  is  all  the  more  interesting,  from  the  soci 
circumstance  that  anybody,  looking  at  you  both  together,  would  be  apt  to  suppose  fon 
it  was  a  case  of  a  queen  regnant  rather  than  that  of  a  despotic  king  !” 

Madame  de  Luscourt  listened  to  this  tirade  with  a  smile  in  which,  perhaps,  '  vhi 
there  was  a  little  complicity ;  but  she  very  soon  resumed  the  dignified  reserve  of  a  ^  bou 
married  lady  who  recollected  her  position,  and  felt  that  it  must  rise  or  fall  with 
that  of  her  husband.  |  dex 

“  I  see  nothing  laughable,”  said  she,  “  in  doing  one’s  duty ;  and,  besides,  M.  de  I  the 
Luscourt  gives  me  his  advice  only ;  he  never  commands  me.”  f  Jlai 

“  Ah,  yes ;  it  is  more  polite,  and  more  politic  too.”  [  she 

The  young  wife  opened  and  shut  her  fan  several  times,  with  a  degree  of  nervoui  |  by  I 
irritation  which  foretold  a  storm.  The  count  saw  it,  and,  assuming  a  tone  and 
look  of  extremely  submissive  tenderness,  said —  choi 

“  Pray  forgive  me.  In  speaking  of  your  husband  1  am  again  disobeying  youi 
commands — I  know  it ;  but  if  you  knew  how  much  I  suffer,  myself,  when  I  i-ee  the  gra 
isolation,  the — slavery  (excuse  the  word),  to  which  you  are  condemned,  yon  mig 
would  forgive  me,  I  think.  Recollect  that  your  mother-in-law  has  turned  your  trei 
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house  into  a  downright  fortress,  and  that  I  have  to  carry  on  a  regular  siege  before 
I  can  see  you  one  time  in  teu  that  I  call.  Must  I  also  give  up  all  hope  of  meeting 
you  in  society 

“  Indeed  you  must,”  said  ^ladame  de  Luscourt,  sadly. 

“  Pray  explain  yourself.” 

“Neither  my  husband  nor  my  husband’s  mother  likes  Paris;  and  as  it  would 
not  be  fair  for  the  minority,  myself,  to  give  law  to  the  majority,  we  are  going  to 
leave  town  in  two  days  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the  country  with  one  of  my  aunts, 
Madame  de  Solve — do  you  know  her  ?” 

“You  are  going  to  leave  us!”  exclaimed  our  middle-aged  knight,  with  the 
ardour  of  twenty  yeais  of  age ;  but  he  had  not  time  to  say  more,  for  just  at  that 
moment  came  up  the  half-clerical  looking  husband  ;  so,  after  a  few  insignificant 
common-places,  Choisy  walked  off. 

“  D’Agost,”  Bilid  he,  “  1  want  to  write  a  letter ;  where  shall  I  find  pen 
and  inkV” 

“Step  up  into  my  little  room,”  said  the  host;  “you  will  find  all  you  want 
there ;  writing-paiier,  my  dear  fellow,  which,  if  you  fold  it  cleverly,  will  take  up 
no  more  space  than  a  rose-leaf  1  Is  that  what  you  want  ?” 

“  Precisely !’’ 

And  the  two  men  exchanged  a  smile  of  mutual  understanding.  When  Choisy 
had  written  his  note,  he  stepped  down-stairs  once  more.  There  were  the  “  happy 
couple”  just  as  he  had  left  them ;  Jl.  de  Luscourt,  serious  and  motionless  as  a  Levite 
at  the  altar,  had  taken  root,  so  to  speak,  behind  his  wife’s  chair,  and  there  he 
stuck.  She,  without  noticing  him  at  all,  was  playing  with  her  bouquet,  and 
looking  abstracted. 

“  He  certainly  ig  a  perfect  brute,  that  man !”  thought  Choisy ;  “  but  if  he 
flatters  himself  he  is  going  to  prevent  my'  giving  a  hilkt-doux  to  his  wife  he  is 
mistaken,  that’s  all.” 

Now,  to  pass  a  letter  to  a  lady  who  is  willing  to  take  one  is  ca.sy ;  but  to  pass 
a  letter  to  a  lady  who  is  nut  willing  to  take  one  is  a  thing  which  has  not  been 
found  insurmountably  difficult.  Choisy  had  accomplished  feats  in  this  walk  of 
Bocial  art  to  which  the  difficulty  now  before  him  was  a  mere  trifle.  His  plan  was 
formed  in  a  second.  He  sat  down  at  the  side  of  the  lady. 

“  lleally,  my  dear  madame,  if  one's  triumph  is  to  be  measured  by  the  jealousy 
vhich  it  excites,  youi-s  is  complete ;  for  the  ladies  here  are  envying  your  very 
bouquet  1” 

So  saying,  the  count  took  the  bourpiet,  looked  at  it,  smelt  it,  and,  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  conjuror,  slipped  a  note  (rolled,  not  folded  in  the  usual  way,)  under 
the  petals  of  a  camelia.  Having  done  this  little  trick,  he  returned  the  bouquet  to 
Madame  de  Luscourt,  who,  in  turn,  very  graciously  offered  it  to  her  husband,  as  if 
she  had  intended  to  punish,  by  this  piece  of  conjugal  playfulness,  the  liberty  taken 
by  her  adorer. 

“  Maximus,”  said  she,  “  all  these  compliments  are  for  you,  not  for  me ;  you 
cho«e  the  bouquet,  and  the  count  says  everybody  is  praising  your  good  taste.” 

The  young  man  put  the  llowers  to  his  nose,  and  sniffed  at  them  with  excessive 
gravity,  and  also  without  discerning  the  scent  of  the  perfumed  paper,  which 
might  have  betrayed  the  serpent  under  the  leaves.  For  all  his  coolness,  Choisy 
trembled  a  little  on  seeing  his  love-letter  placed  at  the  husband’s  mercy ;  and. 
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bending  quickly  towards  the  innocent  country  girl,  he  said,  in  a  deep,  significant 
whisper — “  Take  back  your  bouquet  instantly  1” 

Madame  de  Luscourt  stared  at  him. 

“  Open  it  when  you’re  alone ;  you  will  then  know  what  I  mean,”  resumed  the 
viscount. 

Disturbed,  and  even  alarmed,  at  these  mysterious  words,  spoken  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  force  upon  her  a  strict  obedience,  however  unwilling  it  might  be, 
the  young  wife  gave  her  hand  to  her  husband ;  liut  the  very  moment  he  prepared 
to  respond  to  this  mute  appeal  the  intervention  of  a  fourth  person  made  a  little 
alteration  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Like  one  of  those  evil-disposed  fairies  who 
always  make  their  appearance  when  least  expected,  the  old  marchioness  happened 
suddenly  to  stop  behind  her  daughter-in-law's  chair.  By  a  movement  incredibly 
swift  for  her  age,  she  snatched  the  wicked  bouquet  before  the  poor  young  wife  could 
possibly  do  so,  and  gave  the  viscount  a  look  of  such  keen  intelligence  that  he  was 
almost  put  out  of  countenance,  for  all  his  worldliness  and  his  mruir-faire. 

“  Where  the  devil  did  she  come  from  V”  thought  he.  “  It  is  impossible  that 
she  could  have  sten  me  ;  but  there’s  an  infernal  instinct  in  these  old  women  which 
is  a  positive  sixth  sense.” 

Recovering  his  sclf-iiosscssion,  he  offered  a  chair  to  the  marchioness,  with  very 
marked  jioliteness.  She  thanked  him  coldly,  and,  instead  of  sitting  down,  turned 
to  her  sou’s  wife — “  Your  carriage  is  ready,  my  dear ;  shall  we  go 

The  poor  young  thing  got  up  without  answering,  and  glanced  uneasily  from 
the  nosegay,  which  she  did  not  dare  to  take  again,  to  the  count,  whom  she  did  not 
dare  to  question.  A  look  from  the  latter,  into  which  was  thrown  a  good  deal  of 
expression,  roused  up  in  her  all  that  feminine  jiresencc  of  mind  which  gives  women 
such  an  advantage  in  love  matters.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  back  of  her  chair, 
and,  with  affected  clumsiness,  let  fall  her  boa.  Delighted  with  the  quickness  to 
learn  of  his  new  pupil,  as  he  thought  her,  Choisy  picked  up  the  boa,  and,  as  be 
handed  it  to  her,  came  as  close  to  her  as  he  could,  without  minding  the  angry 
countenance  of  the  old  marchioness. 

“  What  have  you  done  whispered  Madame  de  Luscourt,  quickly. 

“  I  have  written  what  1  durst  not  s!iy.” 

“  A  letter  V” 

“  Yes — in  the  bouquet." 

The  inexperience  of  the  pupil  made  this  dangerous  work,  and  Choisy  cut  the  whis¬ 
pered  colloquy  short  just  as  M.  do  Beaupre  came  up.  The  moment  the  count  was 
gone,  Madame  de  Luscourt  began  to  think  exclusively  of  getting  back  her  bouquet. 
She  succeeded  more  quickly  than  she  had  expected,  and  without  having  to  ask  for 
it,  for  her  mother-in-law  gave  it  her  directly  they  were  all  seated  in  the  carriage. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain  that  the  poor  girl,  under  cover  of  the  comparative  darkness, 
felt  among  the  flowers  for  the  letter.  It  was  not  there ;  and  she  felt  like  a  miser 
in  a  mine,  who,  expecting  to  stumble  upon  a  vein  of  gold,  stumbles  upon  nothing 
but  stones.  Then  she  began  to  suffer  all  the  miserable  apprehensions  natural  to  » 
person  who  has  lost  a  confidential  letter ;  and  next  to  cast  about  for  reasons  for 
taking  courage. 

“  He  was  only  joking,”  thought  she ;  “  how  silly  I  was  to  think  he  was  in 
earnest !  He  caimot  have  anything  to  write  about ;  and  ho  must  know  that  I  am 
not  the  woman  to  read  the  thing  I  would  not  listen  to.” 
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Since  we  may  find  eermons  in  stones  and  books  in  the  running  brooks,  it  may 
not  be  considered  complimentary  to  say  that  we  always  find  thought  and  a  moral 
in  every  one  of  the  pictures  of  which  this  is  the  sixth,  as  well  as  amusement. 
However,  let  nobody  acquiesce  too  hastily  in  my  suggestion.  In  the  first  place, 
an  insensible  brook  has  always  this  advantage  over  a  sensible  picture,  that  one  is 
the  work  of  Divine,  the  other  of  human,  hands.  And  just  as  the  rudest  bit  of 
wood-carving,  say,  produced  by  a  man's  haml,  is  as  life  is  to  death  compared  with 
the  most  exquisite  wood-carving  by  machinery,  so  every  stream  and  stone,  bearing 
the  mark  of  the  fingers  that  made  the  Beginning,  is  the  Creation  to  a  country  fair 
compared  with  anything  fashioned  by  a  man.  That  in  the  first  place.  In  the 
next,  artists  have  to  be  compared  with  each  other ;  and  there  be  many  who  are 
'lenser  than  stone,  or  not  by  any  means  so  clear  as  the  running  brook.  There¬ 
fore  oiir  artist  may  consider  herself  complimented,  after  aU ;  which  I  am  very  glad  of. 

Of  course  she  is  not  to  complain  if  the  moral  turns  against  her,  supposing  she 
suggests  or  points  it.  This  I  assume  when,  taking  the  present  performance  by  detail, 
I  first  consider  the  single  young  gentleman  who  dances  with  the  single  old  lady.  As 
artistic  productions — admirable.  The  youth,  the  simplicity,  the  unsophistication 
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of  the  male  party  is  more  than  enough  told  in  his  countenance :  but  it  is  not  left 
there.  Y  ou  see  it  in  his  legs,  in  his  coat,  in  his  boots.  It  is  the  innocence,  the 
simplicity,  the  na'ivetc  of  veal :  and  when  we  remember  that  in  idiomatic  Ireland 
very  young  live  veal  is  known  as  Staggering  Bob,  that  comparison  becomes  all  the 
more  striking. 

The  lady’s  dress,  face,  and  figure — or  so  much  of  the  latter  as  we  are  permitted 
to  observe — are  equally  significant  in  their  way.  They  perfectly  tell  the  story 
they  are  meant  to  tell.  Her  youth  is  fled,  her  natural  charms  are  gone — and  she 
is  not  married  yet.  That  is  the  fun  of  it.  No,  not  quite  that ;  but  then  she  u 
ridiculously  goes  through  society  with  tlie  dead  weeds  and  withered  leaves  of 
youth  stuck  about  her,  poor  things ! — with  her  cheeks  rouged,  her  infirm  lipg 
pursed  and  puckered,  her  eyelids,  weighted  with  sham  sentiment,  closed  over  eyes 
that  will  not  sparkle  even  in  gaslight  now,  her  poor  old  frizzled  head  concealed 
in  flowers,  and  with  all  the  audacity  of  that  low-necked  dress.  That  is  the  fun 
of  it ;  and  because,  this  being  the  case,  she  will  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  some 
man — even  though  he  be  veal  and  Staggering  Bob — may  yet  be  won  or  wheedled 
into  marrying  her. 

Well,  I  confess,  I  don’t  see  the  fun.  I’ll  laugh  with  any  man  at  S.  B. — his 
legs,  his  coat,  his  boots,  and  all ;  but  with  no  woman  at  his  partner.  Don't  yo* 
laugh,  either,  my  dear  young  lady  reading  this.  It  isn’t  kind — I  don’t  say 
it  is  not  womanly,  because  I  think  it  is  ■,  but  it  is  not  kind,  and  it  is  not  safe. 
At  any  rate,  you  ought  to  know  first  a  little  more  of  what  has  happened  to 
her  and  a  little  more  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you.  Perhaps  you  are 
married  and  settled :  if  so,  you  bear  no  malice,  I  presume,  against  an  old 
maid  who  would  be  young  and  married  too.  You  won’t  ridicule  her  pretensions, 
though  you  may  contemn  her  as  an  idiot  for  not  finding  out  long  before  that 
no  man  is  worth  winning  at  all.  To  be  sure  I  hope  not,  but  you  may:  people 
arc  so  mistaken  in  tliis  world.  On  the  other  hand,  perhai)3  you  are  single  and 
HMsettled — a  young  and  lovely  one  like  the  beautiful  dancer  in  the  foreground 
of  our  picture.  dVell,  isn’t  it  most  likely  that  the  othtr  was  once  a  beautifsl 
dancer  in  the  foreground  ?  The  fact  of  her  presence  here  in  this  yultn  — though 
it  is  wonderful  ytie  diahle  has  kept  her  in  it  so  long,  as  she  herself  would  admit 
— shows  that  she  has  traditions — memories  of  a  time  when  she  was  beautiful  and 
courted,  needing  neither  WTcath  nor  ruddle.  No  doubt  there  was  a  day  when  she, 
too,  was  young  and  joyful  of  her  youth,  and  fair  and  prond  of  her  beauty- 
going  forth,  or  rather  coming  out,  to  conquer  the  hearts  of  handsome  and  eligible 
men.  Now  her  day  is  done,  her  “  chances”  are  gone — we  see  what  w’e  see.  If 
we  keep  our  eye  on  you,  we  shall  also  see  what  we  slnall  see ;  at  present  we  do  not 
know  what  disappointments,  and  misplaced  affections,  and  jiltings,  and  commandi 
of  obdurate  parents  may  do  for  you.  La  tly,  if  tho  figure  this  poor  old  thing 
makes  is  fun  to  us,  don’t  let  us  forget  that  it  is  death  to  her.  In  the  ball-rooin 

she  smiles ;  at  the  toilet-table - !  When  I  think  of  that  I  can’t  help  thinking 

also  that  Dante’s  “  Inferno”  wants  another  verse. 

So  far,  then,  it  seems  that  the  picture  ought  to  bo  called,  not  Feeling,  but 
Unfeeling.  However,  let  us  now  make  amends  to  the  artist  (whose  business, 
after  all,  is  to  depict  men  and  women  as  they  seem),  and  applaud  the  first  intention 
of  her  picture.  “  Feeling”  is  a  pun.  It  has  a  double  meaning — it  has  a  dozen 
meanings :  it  is  a  little  novelette  with  a  purpose,  which  we  will  outline  for  tbe 
benefit  of  any  magazine-writer  who  may  be  in  want  of  a  “  subject.” 
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The  agonised  one  we  will  call  Alfred — the  trembling,  delighted  one,  Emilj. 
The  only  other  character  necessary  to  the  story  is  already  known  to  our  readers 
as  Staggering  Bob ;  though  of  course  the  magazine-writer  need  not  adopt  the 
name  if  he  doesn't  like  it.  Alfred  is  a  fine  young  man  with  three  thousand  a-year, 
who  having  heard  at  his  club  that  he  is  in  great  jeopardy  from  the  machinations  of 
Belgravian  mothers,  that  Belgravian  daughters  are  below  Bronipton  mark  in 
intellect  and  character,  and  that  he  wants  all  the  three  thousand  pounds  for  himself, 
only  believes  the  latter  ])art  of  it ;  but  then  he  must  do  as  the  men  about  him  do, 
and  show  that  he,  too,  is  a  cool  hand,  knows  how  to  live,  and  “  understands  trap.” 
At  the  same  time  he  really  does  like  Emily — thinks  her  pretty,  clever,  and  good ; 
even  wonders,  sometimes,  how  she  would  look  were  any  one  to  confer  on  her  the 
Bweet  grave  charm  that  surrounds  pretty  young  girls  when  they  are  first  called 
”  wife.”  The  siKMulation  is  bitter-sweet.  He  dismisses  it  always  as  dangerous  and 
spooney,  and  resolves  to  stick  to  his  *•  set."  Besides,  what  h  three  thousand  a-year  ? 

For  her  part,  Emily  loves  this  young  man,  without  by  any  means  seeking  to 
conceal  the  sentiment  from  herself.  Nor  has  he  succeeded  in  concealing  the  true 
condition  of  his  sentiments  toward  her.  Only,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  be  does 
not  mean  to  propose,  and  all  because  of  this  stupid,  abominable  club  idea.  She 
knows  a  great  deal  better  than  Alfred  does  that  his  better  convictions  are  enslaved 
bj  the  fashion  of  his  set ;  but,  as  she  cannot  well  represent  this  to  him,  nothing  is 
left  for  her  but  to  pine.  She  does  pine  very  much ;  though,  being  a  brave  woman, 
nobody  dreams  when  she  comes  down  to  breakfast  how  wet  is  her  pretty  laced 
pillow  with  tears. 

One  evening  Emily  meets  Alfred — as,  indeed,  she  often  does — at  one  of  those 
excellent  lovers’  {mrties,  a  dancing  tea.  The  dancing  stimulates  sentimental  ideas, 
the  tea  awakens  domestic  ones ;  and  on  this  occasion  Emily  could  not  help  observ¬ 
ing  with  pleasure  that  Alfred  was  more  than  usually  subdued.  He  asked  her  out 
to  dance  once — twice ;  and  each  time  had  not  a  word  to  say  during  the  perform¬ 
ance.  In  fact,  he  was  thinking  about  a  horse ;  and  when  a  man  thinks  of  a 
horse  he  thinks  of  nothing  else.  Thus  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  several 
times  during  the  third  dance  Emily  felt  Alfred’s  fingers  slightly  tightening  on 
her  own ;  in  imagination  he  handled  the  reins.  The  fair  girl,  however,  inter¬ 
preted  the  pressure  in  her  own  way,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  faster  and  her 
breath  more  slowly  to  come  and  go.  Confused,  and  nut  willing  yet  tliat  he  should 
see  how  bright  were  her  eyes  and  how  glowing  her  cheeks,  Emily  turned  aside, 
when  he  suddenly  clasped  her  hand  so  warmly,  so  fiercely,  that  she  could  have 
no  more  doubt  a  declaration  was  coming.  She  did  not  know  that  that  thrilling 
grasp  had  been  occasioned  by  S.  B.,  who  had  set  his  heel  on  poor  Alfred’s  most 
fiery  corn.  He  stopiietl. 

“  Let  us  go  into  the  conservatory,  since  we  are  pulletl  up,”  said  he,  in 
tremulous  tones,  his  face  pale  as  the  morning  moon. 

“  .iks  you  please,  Alfred,”  she  returned,  also  in  tremulous  tones,  her  cheeks 
blushing  like  the  morning  sun.  And  she  smiled  on  him.  And  he  thought  it  was 
confoundedly  uncivil  of  her  under  the  circumstances.  Accordingly,  he  was  as 
lileut  in  the  conservatory  as  in  the  ball-room,  almost. 

Emily  w’as  not  a  Belgravian  daughter  after  the  pattern  set  forth  in  the 
Saturday  Jli  citu',  but  she  now  felt  that  if  ever  she  was  to  be  a  help-meet  to  her 
fifth  cousin  she  must  commence  her  career  at  once  by  helping  him  out  of  his 
present  dillicidty.  With  a  mighty  effort  she  looked  up,  and  said — 
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“  Alfred,  you  are  pale.  You  look  angry  1" 

“  I  am  hurt,”  he  returned,  coldly. 

“  Hurt  I  why,  how  have  I  offended  you  ?” 

“  You exclaimed  Alfred,  gazing  into  the  beauty’s  eyes,  so  full  of  sweet  con¬ 
fusion — “  it  was  that  little  mule  Staggerer.  lie  planted  his  hoof  with  all  its 
hobnails  upon  my  foot !” 

“  Oh !”  said  Emily,  and  turned  away. 

Too  suddenly  the  illusion  was  dispelled ;  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  her 
youth,  and  her  hopes  and  dreams,  were  visibly  falling  from  off  her,  like  leaves 
from  a  young  tree  withered  at  a  breath.  Alfred,  though  he  was  rather  stupid, 
could  not  fail  to  observe  this.  The  mistake  burst  upon  him,  and  his  heart  was 
troubled  and  rejoiced. 

“  Let  us  go  in  and  dance  ouce  more,  Emily,”  he  said. 

“  What,  for  the  fourth  time  ?  Nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.” 

“  But  suppose,”  said  he,  with  au  unmistakeable  tremor — “  suppose  I  ask 
mamma !” 

Their  eyes  met. 

“  May  I  ask  mamma  ?” 

“  Yes,  dear  Alfrefl.” 

And  they  went  back  into  the  ball-room,  no  longer  terrestrial,  but  celestial, 
beings.  However,  I  need  not  describe  them  in  their  new  condition — enough  that 
they  were  married ;  and  though,  indeed,  Emily  has  to  be  rigidly  economical, 
though  Alfred  is  obliged  to  smoko  fourpenny  cigars,  they  contrive  to  be  very 
happy  on  the  three  thousand  a-year. 

And  thus  once  more  we  see  w'hat  great  events  from  little  causes  spring,  and 
how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  we  need  always  reproach  ourselves  for  treading 
on  people’s  corns. 


II  E  A  U  T  I  V  U  L  HI  11  D  S. 

THE  UEU  lT..VMIX(iO. 

There  is  no  aquatic  bird  so  remarkable  for  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  cf 
plumage  as  the  flamingo.  It  is  also  noticeable  on  account  of  the  great  length 
of  its  neck  and  legs.  It  is  a  bird  little  known  in  this  country,  being  unable  to 
bear  the  changeableness  of  our  climate ;  and,  therefore,  either  from  this  cause,  or 
from  the  want  of  the  kind  of  food  which  they  get  in  their  natural  state,  those 
specimens  which  have  been  brought  over  have  never  thrived,  and  have  seldom 
lived  long. 

There  arc  two  species  of  flamingo — one  found  in  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour ;  aud  the  other,  having  plumage  of  a 
deep  scarlet,  found  only  in  tropical  America. 

The  flamingo,  being  a  wader  as  well  as  a  swimmer,  is  found  chiefly  on  the 
banks  and  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  large  rivers  of  South  America,  aud  among  the  i 
swampy  lagoons  and  in  the  shallow  seas  that  line  the  coasts  of  all  warm  countries ! 
within  forty  degrees  of  the  equator ;  they  are  usually  seen  in  flocks  of  many 
hundreds.  ■ 

The  body  of  the  flamingo  is  comparatively  small ;  but  such  is  the  extraordinary 
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length  of  its  neck  and  legs  that  it  usually  stands  fully  five  feet  high.  When  seen 
from  a  distance  it  has  a  very  striking  and  curious  appearance.  The  legs  are  not 
only  of  excessive  length,  but  are  also  so  slender  that,  at  a  little  distance,  the  body 
seems  to  be  floating  in  the  air  without  any  support. 

The  full-grown  American  bird  Inus  very  handsome  scarlet  plumage,  with  the 
exception  of  the  quill  feathers,  which  are  black.  The  young  differs  widely  from 
the  adult  bird.  In  the  first  year,  they  are  of  greyish  white ;  in  the  second,  the 
body  is  white,  tinged  with  scarlet,  or  rather  rose  colour,  and  the  wings  scarlet, 
la  the  third  year,  the  whole  of  the  boJy  becomes  of  a  glowing  scarlet,  which 
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deepens  with  age.  The  bill  and  legs  also  undergo  various  changes — the  legs, 
especially — gradually  assuming  the  same  tint  of  scarlet  as  the  body.  The  bill  is 
about  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a  ^leculiar  shape,  which  the  accompanying  engraving 
will  show  better  than  any  verbal  description.  It  is  light  and  hollow,  and,  as  may 
be  seen,  curves  down  suddenly  in  the  middle.  As  far  as  the  bend,  it  is  black ; 
thence  to  the  base,  reddish  yellow ;  and  round  the  base,  quite  to  the  eye,  covered 
with  a  flesh-coloured  membrane.  Looking  at  it  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  in 
mllecting  food  in  the  ordinary  manner,  we  should  think  it  useless ;  and,  if  the  bird 
fed  as  other  birds  feed,  it  would  be  so.  But  all  things  in  Nature  are  wisely  ordered ; 
and  therefore,  as  we  may  suspect,  this  misshapen  and  almast  deformed-looking  bill, 
which  appears  so  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  is,  in  fact,  the  best,  and 
perhaps  the  only,  description  of  instrument  whereby  the  bird  could  scoop  up  the 
inbstances  on  which  it  subsists.  The  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy,  filling  the  whole 
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of  tlio  cavity  of  the  bill,  and  is  armed  on  the  upper  surface  with  spines;  these, 
actin"  in  concert  with  a  quantity  of  notches  on  the  edpe  of  the  upper  mandible,  or 
jaw,  on  which  they  press  when  the  bird  feeds,  and  aided  by  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  tongue,  form  a  very  efficient  instrument  for  entrapping  their  food. 

When  feeding,  the  llamingo  never  ceases  trampling  its  feet  in  the  sand :  at  the 
same  time  the  form  of  the  bill  enables  it  to  assist  in  the  seiirch  by  stirring  up  the 
sand  by  a  process  resembling  hotsing.  The  bird  muddles  and  dabbles  about,  all 
the  while  clattering  its  bill,  and  the  tongue  holds  as  a  strainer  whatever  the  water 
offers  as  fool.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  they  feed  with  their  heads  placed 
between  their  legs,  and  inverted,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  touches  the 
ground.  Thus  we  see  that  the  bill,  which  at  first  sight  we  thought  inconvenient, 
is  specially  adapted,  by  its  spoon-like  shape,  to  hold  the  food  ;  and  the  length  of 
neck,  which  appears  also  anything  but  convenient,  is,  like  everything  else  in 
Nature,  beautifully  adapted  for  the  sjwcial  use  of  its  possessor. 

Their  food,  in  a  wild  state,  appears  to  be  small  molluscous  animals,  spawn,  and 
insects.  In  captivity  they  are  usually  supjdied  with  mwhed  biscuits  and  pieces 
of  fish,  which  they  stir  and  trample  about  in  the  water  previous  to  eating. 

Though  formetl  somewhat  like  it,  there  is  nothing  of  the  heron  character  in 
this  bird.  Extraordinary  length  of  neck  and  legs  is  common  to  both,  but  the 
flamingo  is  always  erect,  and  his  attitude,  except  when  feeding,  is  firm  and  bold. 
They  move  their  heads  in  long,  sweepiug  curves,  which  aotion  has  a  graceful  and 
ple-asing  effect ;  they  never,  like  the  crane,  curve  their  neck  inwards  and  outwards; 
and,  if  not  more  graceful  in  their  apjiearance,  are,  at  any  rate,  more  fearless  in 
their  carriage. 

At  the  mouth  of  many  of  the  principal  rivers  in  tlio  tropics  there  are  long 
shoals  and  marshy  swamps,  where  the  floods  of  the  river  and  tlie  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  deposit  a  store  of  food  for  tlie  flamingoes.  In  such  situations,  therefore, 
these  birds  may  be  seen  in  large  flocks.  They  arrange  themselves  along  the 
shallows  in  what  appear  to  be  lines  or  ranks;  this  is  not  esused  by  any  martial 
instinct  or  habit,  blit  simply  because  it  is  along  the  edge  of  the  shoal  that  they 
find  the  fooil  they  like.  They  are  extremely  shy  and  watchful,  and  while  feeding 
are  under  the  eonunand  of  a  leader,  wlio  places  scouts  at  different  points  to  sound 
the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  \\’hen  anything  approaches,  the  sentinel  gives 
notice  by  a  shrill,  trumpet-like  sound,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  lino  of  heads 
rise  up,  and  the  squadron  is  ready  for  flight.  A  second  blast  of  the  scout’s  trumpet 
is  the  signal  for  retreat,  and  the  whole  troop  fly  off  crying  and  screaming,  and 
seek  shelter  among  the  mangroves,  where,  in  the  heart  of  some  lagoon,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  impervious  fringe  of  these  trees,  they  know  they  are  safe. 

Their  flight  is  stiff  and  by  no  means  elegant,  for  they  extend  their  neck  like 
a  duck,  and  their  long  legs,  if  they  were  not  stretched  out  as  much  as  jxissible, 
so  as  to  balance  the  head  and  neck,  would  impede  rather  than  assist  their  progro*. 
When  a  squadron  rises  in  the  air  they  fall  in  regularly  and  form  a  triangle,  and 
continue  thus  till  they  alight. 

Though,  at  the  first  blush  of  thought,  it  would  appear  that  these  birds  are,| 
from  their  long  necks  and  legs,  somewhat  awkwardly  formed,  yet,  if  we  investig.i 
their  habits,  we  shall  see  how  beautifully  adapted  their  forms  are  for  all  th^ 
purposes  of  life.  Their  long  and  slender  legs  enable  them  to  wade  in  the  wat  -^ 
with  great  facility;  their  webbed  feet  give  them  the  power  of  swimming  a 
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well  as  wading ;  and  were  their  necks  not  so  long  they  could  not  reach  their  food. 
IVhcn  at  rest  they  stand  upon  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn  up  close  to  the 
body;  and  in  this  attitude,  when  their  bright  plumage  is  shining  in  the  sun,  they 
present  a  singular,  though  lieautiful,  appearance. 

The  nest  of  these  birds,  and  their  mode  of  hatching,  arc  peculiar,  differing  from 
all  others.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  length  of  their  legs,  that  it  would  bo 
impossible  for  them  to  sit  in  a  nest  as  other  birds  do;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  Nature  has  taught  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  ajiply  the 
means  they  have  to  the  end  in  view.  They  coaimence  to  build  their  nests  by 
forming  a  solid  hillock  of  mud  in  shallow  water,  and  when  it  is  raised  to  the 
height  of  their  legs  they  form  a  cavity  in  the  toji,  and  in  it  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  which  are  usually  three  in  nuiiilRr.  The  nest  is  large  at  the  bottom,  taper- 
iug  off  towards  the  top,  and  on  this  they  sit,  with  thtir  legs  outside,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  horseman  sits  on  his  saddle.  The  young  ones  do  not  fly  till  they  ai  j 
full-grown,  though  they  can  run  very  swiftly  a  few  days  after  they  .are  hatched. 
The  Ixxly  of  a  full-grown  bird  is  about  equal  in  size  to  that  of  a  largo  duck,  but, 
when  standing  erect,  it  looks  much  larger. 

Accounts  dillVr  considerably  a.s  to  the  quality  of  the  flesh  of  the  flamingo ; 
bnt  this,  we  imagine,  must  be  the  result  of  differeiico  in  age,  or  inferior  cookery; 
our  e.'ciX!rioiice  of  it  being  that  it  is  tender  and  delicate,  in  flavour  resembling 
the  partridge.  It  was  iimcli  esteemed  among  the  Romans,  .aud  was  a  favourite 
dish  at  their  sumptuous  cuteitainmonts.  The  very  excess  of  eincuriein  was  a  dish 
of  flamingoes’  tongues. 

In  some  parts  these  birds  are  tamed  and  kept  principally  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  line  down  similar  to  that  of  the  swan,  and 
applicalilc  to  the  same  juirposcs.  T!io  Indians  make  flowers  aud  other  ornaments 
of  the  feathers,  and  also  form  them  into  bonnets.  It  has  been  stated,  we  know 
not  with  how  much  truth,  that  the  boiio  of  the  legs  is  capable  of  being  formed 
into  a  flute,  the  tone  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  AVlion  t.akeu  young  tliey 
soon  become  tame ;  but  in  confinement,  even  in  warm  countries,  they  gradually 
lose  their  brilliancy  of  colour. 

Tney  are  caught  by  means  of  snares ;  but  the  more  common  method  is  to  drive  a 
quantity  of  tame  flamingoes  into  places  frequerite:!  by  the  wild  birds,  aud  then  to 
throw  them  a  quantity  of  foorl.  No  sooner  do  the  wild  flamiugots  ste  the  food 
than  they  ibish  in  to  get  their  share.  A  battle  is  the  conse<|ueuce ;  and,  in  the 
height  of  the  struggle,  the  bird-catchers,  who  are  concealeil  close  by.  take  the 
opportunity  to  secure  as  many  as  tliey  cau. 

We  have  mentioned  that  tlie  flamingoes  feed  in  long  lines  or  ranks,  aud  this 
and  the  colour  of  tlieir  bodies  have  caused  them,  in  many  iustauces,  to  be  taken 
for  English  soldiers.  An  anecdote  is  related  in  which  they  were  seriously  taken 
foreuch: — A  negro  of  St.  Douiiiigo,  during  the  French  war,  miignifiel  a  long 
file  of  flainingoes,  ranked  up  and  preening  their  wings,  into  an  army  of  Kiiglibh 
wlJiers.  Ujwn  the  alarm,  the  cominandaiit  of  the  garrison  instantly  souiide  I  the 
tocsin,  di.nl)!ed  the  guards,  and  sent  out  a  b.Kly  of  men  to  recounoitic  t  ie  invaders ; 
but  he  soon  found,  by  means  of  liis  glass,  that  it  was  only  a  troop  of  re<l  fla  ningoes, 
tnd  the  corps  of  oliservation  marched  back  to  the  garrison,  lejoiciiig  at  their 
bloodhss  expedition. 
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IX  IIVK  CllAnERS. 

*  I. 

Tin;  fire-light  shines  full  on  her  face.  The  child  feels  instinctively  that  she 
must  repress  the  faintest  tremble  of  the  lash,  the  slightest  quiver  of  the  nostril, 
the  least  movement  that  may  betoken  she  is  conscious  of  being  secretly  watched. 
Again  and  again  has  she,  in  her  half-sleep,  half-reverie,  fancied  there  were  eyes 
directed  upon  her  through  the  little  glass  window  of  the  door  to  the  shop ;  and 
again  and  again  has  she  pushed  the  fancy  hastily  and  nervously  away  from  her ; 
but  this  time  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  mistiike;  she  had  heard  the  soft 
approaching  footstep,  noticed  the  slow,  careful  rise  of  the  corner  of  the  curtain, 
and  its  remaining  lifted,  while  a  searching  gaze,  which  she  could  not  sec,  but  which 
she  trembled  to  feel,  was  watching  her — she  was  sure  of  it ! — in  order  to  learn, 
perhaps,  if  she  were  a.skep.  \Vhy  V  Siie  cannot  tell — she  cannot  even  think  just 
now,  or  speculate  in  any  v/ay,  though  her  imagination  is  painfully  active.  The 
fact,  by  its  mere  existence,  awes  and  ahsorhs  her  whole  being.  Ilalf-rememhered 
tales  C'f  females,  placed  in  a  position  like  this,  when  their  very  lives  dciieuded 
upon  their  strength  and  courage  in  enabling  them  to  retain  the  appearance  of 
sleep,  insh  in  upon  her  and  confuse  her  with  she  knows  not  what  dim  suggestions 
of  a  corresiKinding  necessity.  If  she  be  watched,  w'bo  can  be  the  w'atcherV  Who 
but  her  father?  He  is  the  only  person  in  the  house,  she  believes,  besides  herself. 
If  he  it  is,  wh.at  can  he  meditate  that - 

But  the  child  stopped  suddenly  in  her  thoughts,  tightening,  by  a  wild  grasp  of 
the  reins  of  her  soul,  the  half-irenzied  alarms  th.it  were  hurrying  her  away,  she 
knew  not  whither;  and  she  bent  all  her  resolution  to  the  ta.sk  of  preserving, 
under  that  mysterious  gaze,  a  state  of  perfect  quietude. 

She  heard  the  grey  linnet  flying  to  and  fro  in  his  narrow-  cage ;  she  heard  the 
mouse  making  a  rustle  among  the  heaps  of  books  and  pamphlets  piled  up  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room ;  she  heard  the  fire  crackling  and  burning  cheerily  ;  and  thus 
alone  she  was  conscious  how  the  time  was  p.i.s8iug ;  while  her  face  w.as  growing 
paler  and  more  rigid,  her  breathing  bister  and  more  laboured,  under  the  influence 
of  this  long-protracted,  secret  examination.  Once  she  was  about  to  cry  out,  as 
in  a  dream,  and  she  felt  the  very  words  struggling  at  her  dry  lips  before  she  could 
overmaster  them.  She  would  have  given  worlds,  if  worlds  had  been  in  her  pos¬ 
session,  to  have  seen  the  fire-blaze  droop  and  die.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  leaped, 
and  laughed,  and  babbled  in  its  mirth  with  a  kind  of  impi.sh  malice  that  curdled 
the  child’s  blootl,  as  she  knew  how  ifs  light  w;is  revealing  her,  and  would  not  let 
her  melt,  like  the  other  objects  in  the  yJace,  into  shadowy  indistinctness  and  rest- 
blessed,  blessed  rest !  So  there  she  still  sat ;  and  the  vivid  fire-light  brought  out  all 
the  sharp,  angular  lines  of  her  form,  and  the  childish  and  scanty  cut  of  her  clothes, 
which  made  her  look  so  tall  and  gaunt,  and  gave  her  such  a  wild,  overgrown  air. 
But,  above  all,  the  ruddy,  boisterous  light  seemed  to  seek  out  and  illumine  her 
small  face,  so  youthful  in  its  outline,  yet  so  stainjied  with  a  foretaste  of  age  tliat 
one  almost  expected  to  see  grey  hair  about  it,  rather  than  that  deep,  close  mass  of 
blackness,  brought  to  the  shape  of  the  head,  like  a  cap,  by  being  tucked  behind 
the  ears  and  having  the  ends  cut  short. 
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Will  that  curtain  never  drop  ?  Already  the  linnet,  weary  of  pecking  uselessly 
at  the  bars  of  the  cage,  is  asleep  on  its  perch ;  the  mouse  has  scuffled  away  to 
her  home  behind  the  wainscot ;  and  the  Dutch  clock  gives  the  warning  that  it  is 
approaching  the  hour,  and  is  about  to  strike. 

Wdl  that  curtain  never  drop  ?  'J'he  child’s  resolution  falters ;  she  can  no 
longer  control  the  shrinking,  straining  nerves;  the  nostrils  trill  quiver;  the  ffrm 
but  sad  mouth  will  twitch  at  the  corners ;  the  choking  feeling  will  rise  in  the 
throat ;  a  gasp — yes,  she  cannot  help  it — a  gasp  escapes  her,  and,  on  the  instant, 
the  little  curtain  falls !  Oh,  what  a  long,  blesstd  sigh  of  relief  the  child  gives ! 

Could  it  really  have  been  her  father?  Was  she  still  believed  to  be  asleep, 

and,  if  not - Again  she  checks,  with  a  vague  sense  of  their  wickedness,  the 

fancies  that  crowd  all  about  her.  She  will  not  again  be  so  spell-bound ;  she  will 
resist  in  time.  She  starts  up,  stretches  her  aching  limbs,  and  begins  hurriedly  to 
spread  a  cloth  on  the  table,  and  to  prepare  a  scanty  supper  for  two  persons, 
tutoring  herself  the  while  as  to  what  she  shall  say  when  she  goes  to  her  father, 
who  remains  noiselessly  occupied  in  the  shop.  Presently  she  walks  to  the  door, 
touches  the  handle,  feels  it  tremble,  and — as  she  fancies — let  go.  She  shivers 
inwardly,  hesitates,  goes  back  to  the  iire,  gives  it  a  plunging  stir,  sweeps  up  the 
ashes  she  has  thus  caused  to  fall,  and  then  ag  -in  su  IJonly  grasps  the  handle  of 
the  door  with  a  quick,  nervous  jerk,  as  though  to  give  previous  warning  by  the 
noise ;  but  it  so  happens  that  she  makes  no  noise.  She  tlien  slowly  opens  the  door, 
and  looks  in  upon  the  darkened  shop. 

'i’he  gas  has  been  jmt  out  long  ago.  d'hc  gloomy  February  night  sheds  no 
radiance  over  the  tops  of  the  closed  shutters — does  not  even  u  veal,  tis  usual,  the 
narrow  strip  of  sky.  .V  caudle,  in  a  high  lantern  ou  the  counter,  throws  a  dim, 
uncertain  gleam  over  the  place ;  and  it  is  some  time  before  her  eyes,  just  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  intense  red  glow  of  the  fire,  can  distinguish  one  object  from 
another  in  the  prevailing  confusion.  But  she  thinks  only  of  Ikt  father,  for  it  is 
him  she  seeks.  She  sees  him  stooping  iu  the  middle  of  the  sliop,  between  the 
heai^s  of  books  and  stationery  that  are  piled  high  on  each  side  of  him,  against  the 
two  counters.  He  is  pouring  something  frotii  ^ne  of  the  workmen’s  cans  upon  a 
heajt  of  shavings  left  by  the  joiners,  who  have  been  altering  the  shelves. 

“  Father !”  the  child  said,  timidly,  and  scared  at  tlie  sound  of  her  own  voice. 
It  was  a  very  sweet  and  childlike  voice,  but  did  uot  seem  at  all  to  belong  to  the 
wan,  old-looking  face.  He  started,  droj'ped  his  arm  with  the  can  behind  his 
back,  but  immediately — moved  by  a  second  impiibe — brought  it  forward,  and 
smiled.  A  strangely  sweet  smile  the  child  thought  it,  as  again  she  spoke — 
“  Father,  supix;r'8  ready.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I'll  come.  How  you  startled  me,  Constance!  What  careless 
workmen  these  arc,  to  leave  so  many  shavings  .about !  1  have  been  pouring  some 
water  over  them  for  safety.  Always  guard  against  fire,  iny  dear.” 

“  Yes,  father ;  d’ve  been  reading  that  book  you  left  on  the  table  to-night,  that 
tells  you  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire,  and  what  the  chief  causes  of  lire  are,  and  all 
that — but,  father,  what  is  it  smells  so?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  the  empty  turpentinc-can  I’ve  been  using  to  get  water  in.” 

“  Father,  hadn’t  I  better  take  the  shavings  away?” 

“No,  no,  run  along — I’m  coming.  I'll  just  put  them  under  the  counter. 
They’ll  be  safe  there — sparks  can’t  drop  among  them.” 
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He  went  away  with  the  shavings,  and  shortly  returned,  observing,  quite 
cheerily — 

“  There ! — now,  Constance,  for  supiier.  I  am  tired  with  covering  up  books  and 
things,  but  the  plasterers,  you  know,  are  coming  at  six  in  the  morning.”  So 
saying,  Mr,  Daniel  Chorley  took  his  daughter's  hand,  and  they  both  went  into  the 
sitting-room. 

A  robust,  fresh-coloured,  genial-looking  old  gentleman  he  seemed  as  he  stood 
by  the  fire  in  his  soft,  glossy,  black  clothes,  friQed  shirt,  and  silvery  hair,  warm¬ 
ing,  now  his  fingers,  now  his  toes,  and  looking  smilingly  around,  at  first  on  thinge 
in  general,  then  at  his  supper,  then  at  Constance,  who  began  to  bask,  though 
tremulously,  in  these  rare  but  golden  beams  of  a  sunshine  to  whieh  she  had  Leen 
lit  Jc  accustomed. 

There  was  a  curious  resemblance,  and  a  still  more  curious  di.ssimilarity,  be¬ 
tween  the  two :  he  so  healthy-looking,  cosy,  and  prosperous ;  she  so  lanky, 
shabby,  and  sad ;  yet  both  alike  in  feature ;  and  both  exhibiting  the  same  self- 
wrapjied,  secretive  manner.  In  her  this  seemed  to  spring  from  timidity — the 
chill  of  a  loveless  life,  and  a  shrinking  from  any — the  least— demand  for  sympathy; 
not  because  it  was  not  wanted,  and  would  not  have  been  esteemed  as  precious, 
but  because  the  jxwr  little  heart  had  often  ventured  forth  to  seek  something  of  the 
kind,  and  generally  returned  more  sorrowful  and  hopeless  for  its  vain  quest.  But 
it  was  nothing  of  this  nature,  certainly,  that  made  the  father  so  secretive  beneath 
all  the  joviid  expansion  of  his  spirits.  He  wtvs  evidently  a  man  who  maintained  a 
robust  faith  in  himself.  No  wonder,  when  he  saw  how  few  other  men  there  were 
who  had  not  also  the  same  belief  in  his  abilities,  character,  and  gentlemanly  ways. 
That  high,  bare,  glcssy  forehead  seemeil  an  open  tablet,  on  which  the  world  might 
read  the  nobleness  and  all-suliiciency  of  the  deep,  rich  volume  inscribed  within. 
Y'et  to  those  who  looked  more  curiously  there  appeared  a  sort  of  tight  drawing  d 
the  skin  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a  faint  crossing  and  re-crossing  of 
wrinkles  over  the  brow',  as  though  produced  by  a  kind  of  scarcely  noticeable,  but 
not  the  less  real  and  unchanging,  frown.  'J'here  was  also  a  restless  and  a  furtive 
play  of  the  dark  eyes,  which  cmdd  never  fix  on  anything,  least  of  all  on  another 
human  eye,  and  yet  which  could  not  rest  in  peace  beneath  their  shaggy  covert, 
but  always  seemed  beating  about  and  about  some  great  life-problem,  but  never 
daring  directly  to  cope  with  it.  Washe  suspiciousV  Surelynot — this  cosy-looking, 
comfortable  bookseller,  whom  his  neighbours  called,  in  genuine  respect,  “  The  old 
gentleman.” 

“  There,  child,”  he  said,  “  put  away  your  work,  and  sit  down  and  enjoy  your 
supper.  Take  a  bit  of  this  nice  pie.  Oh,  don’t  be  afraid,  for  once ;  besides,  there's 
plenty  for  me.” 

The  child  lookal,  that  she  might  make  quite  sure  he  was  speaking  seriously, 
then  obt'yed  him,  with  a  hesitating  manner,  and  presently  began  to  swallow — some¬ 
thing  mt.re  than  the  pie. 

“  Why,  Constance,  I  declare  your  clothes  are  all  worn  out — and — and— 
yes,  quite  shabby !  Ah,  well,  we’Jl  see  to  them  soon,  when  trade  revives.  I 
must  study  appearances  in  the  shop,  you  know,  for  myself,  or  you  shouldn’t  have 
waited  so  long.” 

Did  the  child  hear  correctly  ?  Her  father  talking  thus  to  her — almost,  she 
ventured  to  think,  apologetically?  He !  who  had  never  troubled  himself  before  to 
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give  her  even  the  commonest  explanations  ?  Her  heart  swelled ;  she  thought  she 
ought  to  say  something.  But  she  didn’t  know  how  to  address  him — and  so  she 
was  silent. 

“  Here,  Constance,  child,  come  and  sit  by  me.  There  now,  give  me  a  kiss. 
Pshaw !  child,  you  have  wetted  all  my  face.  There,  there — bless  the  girl ! — can’t 
you  be  quiet  ?  There !  All’s  right  now,  isn’t  it  ?" 

“  Yes,  father.” 

“  If,  now,  we  had  only  JIarraaduke  from  school !” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  replied  the  child ;  “  he  did  so  wish  it.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  Why,  I  wonder?  Oh,  1  remember ;  it  is  your  birthday — so  it 

is.  Dear  me!  AVhy,  how  tall  you  grow  for  your  age!  Fifteen?  No?  Four¬ 
teen  ?  Tshaw  1  Of  course  not — only  thirteen.  One  fancies  you  much  older, 
both  from  your  body  and  mind.  I  ought  to  have  remembered  the  year,  I’m  sure. 
Two  such  disappointments  were  enough  to  burn  it  into  me — a  fortune  lost  to  the 

family,  that  tvas  likely  to  have  come  to  me — and - ”  But  Mr.  Chorley’s  speech 

rested  there,  with  the  unlinished  sentence. 

“  What  was  the  other  disappointment,  father?” 

“  Well,  Constance,  I’ll  tell  you,  because  you  are  a  sensible  girl,  and  can  under¬ 
stand  my  feelings.  I  expected  a  boy — a  son  and  heir,  you  know — and,  with  my 
expectations  just  then - ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  father — I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  why  I  camt — I'm  very  sorry — I 
couldn’t  help  it,  father,  you  know,  could  1  ? — and — and - ” 

“  Now,  Constance,  I  hate  crying — don’t  cry.” 

“  No,  father,  I  won’t.” 

“  There — there — that’s  a  good  girl !” 

And  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley  put  his  arm  caressingly  round  the  little  shrinking  but 
yearning  form,  and  brought  her  towards  him,  just  a  little ;  and  she  had  a  strange 
feeling,  beforehand,  of  nestling  at  last  in  a  father’s  bosom,  and  then — the  bliss  of 
that  idea  seemed  too  great  to  be  ventured  upon  as  a  reality ;  and  so  she  re¬ 
membered  thiit  she  had  not  drawn  her  father’s  beer,  and  she  hurried  away  into  a 
narrow  closet  between  the  parlour  and  the  shop — “  the  lumber  closet”  they  called 

it.  There  she  put  down  her  candlestick  and  jug,  both  very  carefully ;  aud  the 
trembling  knees  bent,  and  the  hands  dropped  on  the  cold  brick  floor,  and  the  face 
dropped  u[)on  them,  and  the  stout  little  heart  gave  way — oh,  so  sadly  ! — and  the 
slender  frame  quivered  under  the  force  of  the  emotions  that  battled  fiercely  for  the 
right  to  come  forth  to  the  sun  and  air.  But  the  child  struggled  hard  to  quell  the 
hysteric  tide  of  grief  before  her  father  should  overhear  her,  and  destroy,  in  his 
just  anger,  all  the  fair  hopes  she  was  building  up.  Ah,  yes,  this  might  yet  be  a 
true  birthday  for  her,  she  thought,  if  she  didn’t  expect  too  much. 

At  last  she  rose,  wiped  her  eyes  in  the  lining  of  her  skirt,  drew  the  beer,  and 
was  hurrying  forth  in  the  fear  that  he  would  ask  her  why  she  had  been  so 
long,  when  her  eye  fell  upon  the  pea-sticks,  and  the  firewood,  and  the  row  of 
candles  in  bundles,  and  she  looked  round  her  uneasily',  even  while  she  said  to 
herself — 

“  No,  no — it’s  my  wicked  fancies  !  There’s  nothing  here  fresh  but  the 
candles — and  he  did  buy  just  as  many  all  at  once,  last  winter.” 

But,  in  leaving  the  closet  and  shutting  the  dour,  the  child  could  not  help  again 
opening  it  to  take  another  long  look,  while  saying  to  herself — 
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“  I  Lope  I  left  all  safe.” 

When  she  returned  with  the  jug  to  her  father,  he  was  evidently  angry  abont 
the  delay,  yet  he  said  little  ;  and  when  he  looked  at  her,  poor  Constanee  felt  all 
the  past  revive,  and  there  was  no  more  thought  that  night  of  her  nestling  on  a 
father’s  breast.  The  birthday  dream  vanished — for  ever ! 

“  Now,  Constance,  go  to  bed,  and  take  care  how  you  put  out  the  light.  I 
will  come  up  when  I  think  you  are  asleep.” 

She  rose  to  obey,  but  did  not  leave  the  room,  and  seemed  to  find  one  occu¬ 
pation  after  another  to  detain  her. 

“  Constance,  did  you  hear  me  ?” 

“  Yes,  father,  I  am  going.  Good  night.” 

“  Good  night.” 

And  so  they  parted,  as  they  had  always  parted  before.  No  kis.s  exchanged — no 
pleasant  thoughts  to  gild  the  entrance-gate  to  sleep — no  loving  fondness  to  make 
either  feel  they  would  be  missed  by  the  other,  on  the  coming  morn,  if  death 
should  refuse  to  allow  the  lids  to  be  oiiened  that  sleep  had  closed. 

Scarcely,  however,  luul  the  child  reachc<l  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
on  the  first  story  iHjfore  her  excited  imagination  was  again  at  work,  bringing 
more  and  more  tangibly  before  her  some  vague  dread  of  fire.  It  was  strange — it 
was  inexplicable — but  it  was  to  her,  also,  appallingly  cle.ar  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  yard  of  the  house  or  staircase  on  or  about  which  did  not  hang  the  most  dangerous 
things,  if  a  fire  should,  by  any  accident,  break  out.  She  had  just  noticed  the  dry 
pea-sticks,  firewood,  and  candles,  in  the  liimber-closct.  She  remembered  that  in 
the  shop  the  front  of  the  book-shelves  was  protected  all  the  way  round  by  old 
curtains,  or  by  sheets  of  pajx'r,  })inned  end  to  end ;  that  the  counter  was  covered 
with  books,  and  paper,  and  writing-desks,  and  things  of  that  kind ;  and  that  they 
also  were  protected  by  the  large  sheets  of  brown  i).'»pcr  that  had  been  cjvrefully 
placed  over  them  by  her  father,  before  the  plasterers  began  their  work  of  white¬ 
washing  the  ceiling.  And,  as  she  gazed  al)out  her  on  the  landing,  she  saw  a  roll 
of  paper  about  to  be  hung  on  the  wall,  partly  unrolled,  and  the  loose  piece 
hanging  over  the  b.anisters,  just  as  her  father  had  left  it  after  looking  at  the 
pattern.  Other  large  rolls  of  old  brown  jiajier,  receivetl  with  parcels  in  the  i 
business,  and  carefully  stored  for  future  use,  lay  alxiut,  covered  thickly  wdth  dust ; 
also  a  great  worn-out  screen,  on  which,  in  its  better  days,  ('unstance  had  gazed 
for  hours  together,  on  first  waking  in  the  summer  mornings,  and  let  loose  her 
fancy  with  the  birds  that  were  gaily  sporting  all  over  it.  It  was  tattered  now, 
and  strips  of  the  surface  were  hanging  loose.  Old  packing-ciises,  too,  were  on  the 
landing,  brought  forth  from  the  corners  and  recesses  where  they  were  usually 
placed  in  order  to  allow  the  workmen  to  go  on  with  the  renovation  of  the  house. 
As  Constance’s  mind  ran  rapidly  over  these  dangerous  elements  of  their  home,  it 
seemed  to  grow  more  excite<l  at  each  step,  until  even  the  most  insignificant  facts 
assumed  unnatural  proportions,  and  she  grew  sick  and  wild  with  terror  at  the 
phantasms  she  had  herself  half  created. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  street-door.  Constance  knew  the  knock— 
it  was  that  of  their  neighbour,  Mr.  Fleck,  who  usually  came  once  a  week  or  so  to 
play  a  game  of  whist  with  her  father.  What  did  he  want  now  ?  She  listened. 
Her  father  opened  the  door,  greeted  Mr.  Fleck  with  his  usual  cordiality,  and 
brought  him  in.  She  must  go  to  Ijed,  slic  said  to  herself ;  but  she  did  not  go,  for 
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^  jjl  that.  There  was  a  sort  of  fever  in  her  blood.  She  seemed  almost  to  want 

■  ('.Kcitement  now  as  food ;  she  must  listen,  in  the  absence  of  anything  else  to  occupy 

her  attention.  She  went  to  her  room,  on  the  second  or  top  story,  put  her  caudle 
on  the  little  black  box  that  contained  her  worldly  treasures,  and  slipped  out  again, 
diutting  the  door  after  her  to  conceal  the  light.  As  she  noiselessly  descended  the 
stairs,  she  heard  that,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  cards,  her  father  was  taking 
Mr.  Fleck  into  the  shop  to  see  the  alterations ;  and  at  once,  by  virtue  of  that 
single  fact,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  the  poor  child’s  eyes,  and  again  she 
shrunk  in  horror  from  herself,  and  from  the  thoughts  that  had  darkly  glauctd 
across  her  vision,  but  to  which  she  had  not  dared  to  give  form  or  name.  She  was 
5  about  to  run  up  to  bed,  and  pray  to  God  to  make  her  deserve  the  peace  that 

:  had  fallen  uiwn  her,  on  knowing  that  her  father  was  showing  all  the  place  to  their 

f  rich  and  respected  neighbour,  when  she  heard  a  stumble,  and  guessed  it  was 

Jlr.  Fleck,  who  was  near-sighted,  and  not  very  strong  upon  his  legs. 

“  No  harm,  no  harm,  Chorley,”  she  heard  him  say ;  “  1  only  stumbled  over  the 
an.’’ 

“  Oh !  it’s  the  painters’  turpentine,  careless  rascals !  Dear  me !  it’s  running  all 
over  the  floor,  and  will  get  into  the  books.  Just  hold  them  up  while  I  find  some¬ 
thing  to  prevent  the  stream  front  spreading.” 

Jlr.  Fleck  held  up  the  books,  and  ilr.  Daniel  Chorley,  bustling  round  the 
counter,  fetched  out  a  largo  handful  of  shavings,  saying,  “  Ihese  will  do  capitally!” 
And  he  began  to  wipe  up  and  to  absorb  the  spilt  turix;ntine  by  the  aid  of  the 
shavings.  “  Thank  you,”  he  continued  ;  “  that  w  ill  do.  The  books  are  sitfe,  and 
m  put  these  shavings  away  in  the  lumber-closet,  and  they’ll  be  safe  tool” 
j  “  ^Vhat  a  dismal  light  you  have  there,  Chorley  I” 

*1  “  Oh,  yes — the  lantern.  \\'hy,  you  see,  Fm  afraid  to  trust  iryseif  here  with  an 

i  open  candle,  after  dark,  amid  all  this  confusion,  ^^'o■ald  to  Heaven  I  could  get 

I  rid  of  these  fellows!  They  keep  me  wretchedly  nervous.  1  found,  to-night,  two 
or  three  lucifer-matchc'S  on  the  floor,  dropped  by  them,  1  have  no  doubt.” 

“  Ah,  neighbour,  you’re  not  the  man  to  have  a  fire  in  your  house :  a  more 
careful  person  I  never  saw.  But  1  hope  you’re  insured,  for  all  that  ?  /  am,  and 
I  always  sleep  peaceably  in  conscfiuence.” 

,  “  Yes,  1  am  insured.  But  it  isn’t  the  property — bad  as  it  would  be  to  have 

!  the  worry  of  replacing  it — no,  it's  the  danger — tlie  danger,  neighbour — that 
most  troubles  me.  Excuse  me  for  one  moment ;  I  think  1  saw  another  of  those 
infernal  matches  beneath  your  loot.  No,  no ;  ’tis  nothing.” 

“  Well,  Chorley,  I’m  sure  1  hope  you’ll  be  repaid  for  all  your  trouble  aud 
■  expense  in  making  these  improvements.  I  think  you  will.  And  as  one  railway, 
at  a  distance,  took  the  trade  from  our  town,  so  this  new  one,  that  comes  close,  and 
which  will  o2)en  next  week,  may  bring  it  back.” 

I  “  That’s  just  what  I’m  reckoning  on.  Uli !  I  wou’dn’t  have  gone  to  all  this 
^  expense  and  worry,  but  that  I  Si\w  a  new  era  dawning — a  new  era,  mark  my 
I  words,  sir — for  this  place,  and  for  all  its  inhabiUints.” 

”  So  be  it.  Good  night,  Chorley.” 

“  Good  night,  Mr.  Fleck.  Thank  you  for  comiug  iu.  Then  1  shall  expect 
]  you  t3-morrow,  and  early?” 
jl  "  Yes — at  half-past  eight.” 

y  ‘‘  Good  night !” 
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The  street-door  opeued  and  closed  again,  the  bolts  were  drawn,  the  key  was 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  child  felt  as  though  the  whole  world  was  being  shut 
out,  and  that  she  ought  to  run  to  it  for  protection  before  it  was  too  late.  She  had 
heard  the  dialogue  about  the  turpentine.  Oh !  what  had  her  father  been  doing— 
and  intending — when  she  had  come  upon  him,  bent  over  the  shavings  V  And  why 
did  he  so  deceive  her?  The  ghastly  Fear  vouhl  now  be  gazed  upon  and  questioned 
— would  not  any  longer  be  thrust  aside.  The  child  fjt  all  her  senses  grow  be¬ 
numbed.  Her  trembling  knees  refused  support,  and  she  was  obliged  to  clutch  the 
banister  to  keep  hei-self  from  falling.  But  she  sees  his  light  returning  through 
the  shop.  Dare  she  confront  him?  Yes,  she  will ;  and  the  cry  of  “  Father,  what 
is  this?  oh,  what  are  you  doing?”  is  on  her  lips ;  but  the  well-known  footsteps 
seem  to  bring  reproach  as  they  fall  upon  her  ear.  Her  fear  seems  to  fade  to  a 
mere  fancy  as  the  familiar  sounds  get  nearer  and  nearer,  until  she  thinks  she  can 
endure  anything  rather  than  that  he  should  see  her  suspicion ;  and  she  seems  to 
fly  with  winged  feet  up  the  narrow',  steep  stairs,  never  once  pausing  till  she 
stands,  panting  for  breath,  in  her  own  room. 

Presently  she  tries  to  undress,  but  her  fear,  which  she  had  WTestled  with  and 
driven  off,  has  not  been  altogether  driven  away.  It  returns,  arrests  her  fingers, 
makes  her  gaze  and  gaze  upon  it,  till  she  beeomes  fascinated  by  its  awful  form  and 
flaming  eyes. 

In  vain  she  thrusts  at  it  with  all  her  little  strength,  as  though  it  were  something 
corpore.al,  crying,  “  I  won’t  believe  it — I  won’t !  1  won’t !”  It  stands  immovable 
before  her  aching  eyeballs,  refusing  to  be  disowne<l.  Child  as  she  is,  this  horrible 
spectre  calls  her  parent. 

Hark !  Hastily  she  puts  out  her  candle,  and  crouches  down  upon  the  bed, 
listening.  She  hears  smothered,  cautious  footsteps — that  would  be  noiseless  but  for 
the  occasional  creak  of  an  old  board — approach,  and  pause  at  her  door.  Now  all  is 
quiet  again — so  quiet,  that  she  can  hear  a  great  moth  knocking  its  wings  about 
between  the  windosv  and  the  blind.  Hark !  Again  a  board  creaks,  and  this  time 
at  some  distance  from  her  dcor — then  on  one  stair  after  another,  and  each  time 
Bounding  more  faintly.  Yes,  he  has  gone.  AVhither? — what  to  do?  She  is 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  gazing  round  her,  with  clasped  hands  and  wild, 
questioning  eyes,  as  if  the  bare  while  walls  might  answer  her.  She  opens  her  door 
noiselessly,  goes  out  upon  the  landing,  and  stands  looking  down  over  the  banisters 
into  the  unshapcable  but  almost  living  darkness.  All  is  still.  Tlie  wind  outside 
seems  to  make  the  silence  within  more  intense.  A  great  lean  cat,  as  it  runs  along 
the  parapet,  looks  in  at  the  broken  window,  leaps  down,  and  comes  and  rubs  itself 
against  her  legs  with  a  loud,  cheering  purr.  A'ery  sweet  to  the  lonely  child  is  thU 
touch  of  sympathy,  and  she  cowers  down  lower  and  lower  towards  it,  until  she  is  ji 
sitting  on  the  floor,  with  her  arras  folded  round  her  knees,  and  the  cat  curling  J 
itself  up  for  warmth  on  a  bit  of  her  frock.  The  child  seems  to  find  a  sort  of 
dreary  comfort  in  that  dark,  dismal  landing,  and  strange  companionship.  Then 
comes  the  wind,  wilder  than  ever,  whistling  about  the  house-top,  filling  her  ears 
with  indescribable  sounds,  that  she  imagines  to  come,  first  from  one  part  of  the 
house,  and  then  another.  She  even  fancies  she  hears,  as  in  a  dream,  or  as  a  matter 
that  doesn’t  concern  her,  the  voice  of  her  dear  little  brother,  crying  to  her,  as  though 
he  needed  her  love,  “  Constance  1  dear  Constance !”  But  nothing  surprises  her 
now.  She  only  w'onders  if  God  ever  goes  away  for  a  time,  to  see  how  the  world 
will  manage  in  his  absence. 
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And  now  the  cat  rises,  and  turns  restlessly  round  and  round,  and  looks  through 
the  banister  with  an  uneasy  moan  ;  and  the  child  shivers  to  see  her  strange  dread 
shared  by  another  living  thing  besides  herself.  Now  the  wind  sinks  to  rest,  leaving 
a  dead,  unearthly  stillness  behind,  upon  which  she  is  fearful  of  letting  out  her  own 
breath,  lest  it  awaken  some  other  sound.  The  cat  purrs  again  soothingly,  and 
weariness  creeps  over  the  girl.  Her  eyes  grow  heavy — her  head  droops  lower  and 
lower;  but  she  suddenly  starts  up,  ready  to  scream  at  some  fearful  image  that  has 
passed  before  her  closed  eyes. 

Some  new  thought  quickens  the  beats  of  her  heart,  and  warms  the  blood  in  her 
veins.  She  rises,  and  once  more  looks  down  those  impenetrably  black  stairs.  She 
will  break  the  spell  herself.  Yes,  she  will  go  to  her  father,  and  tell  him  all  that 
has  been  in  her  mind  this  wretched  night.  It  can't  be  true  !  How  can  he  forgive 
her  if  it  isn’t  ?  Perhaps  he  may  pity  her  a  little  for  what  she  has  suffered,  and 
speak  a  kind  word,  or  pass  his  hand  over  her  head.  Or,  if  he  does  not,  but  is  only 
angry,  as  most  likely  he  will  be,  the  sound  of  his  voice  will  comfort  her,  and  her 
fear  will  be  gone.  She  does  not  wait  for  the  voice  within  her  to  supply  another 
word,  but  glides  down  the  stairs,  running  swiftly,  as  if  she  fears  that  something 
may  happen  to  shake  her  resolution,  or  to  interfere  with  it,  before  she  gains  his 
room.  The  door  stands  a  little  way  open  ;  she  reaches  his  bed  without  having 
made  the  slightest  noise.  The  room  is  in  jicrfect  darkness,  so  that  she  cannot  see 
his  face,  but  she  stands  there,  listening  eagerly  to  his  breathing ;  it  is  sonorous 

and  perfectly  regular.  Would  he  be  sleeping  here  thus  peacefully,  if -  Each 

breath  swells  the  remorse  in  the  child’s  heart  till  it  becomes  unbearable.  Her  lips 
and  eyelids  quiver  like  leaves  before  rain.  Then  come  a  rush  of  tears,  and  a 
bursting,  impetuous  cry  that  will  not  be  thrust  back — 

“  Father !” 

He  rises  slowly  up,  yawning,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

“  Is  it  you,  Constance  ?  Why,  what's  the  matter  i?” 

The  child  presses  close  to  him,  and  begins  to  pour  out  all  her  pent-up  anguish 
in  tears  and  broken  words — her  voice  now  sinking  to  a  frightened  whisper,  or 
changing  into  sobs,  and  now  rising  so  loud  and  thrilling,  that  the  listener,  at  first 
so  calmly  alarmed,  stretches  forth  his  hand  with  an  angry  and  excited  “  Hush !” 

“  Father  1  father  I  1  have  been  so  wicked.  Let  me  tell  you  all,  for  I  am  afraid 
to  go  to  bed  without.  Don’t  be  angry,  father ;  but  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
do  something  dreadful — so  very  dreadful,  I  can't  say  what — but  it  made  my  flesh 
creep  to  see  you  going  about  it  all  the  evening ;  and  I  dared  not  go  to  bed,  but 
sat  shivering  on  the  landing,  looking  down  in  the  dark,  waiting  and  waiting  for 
the  end  to  come ;  and  when  I  nearly  fell  asleep,  1  thought  I  saw  such  things — oh, 
such  fearful  things! — great,  high  flames  of  fire,  father !  red,  roaring  fire!” 

Again  the  hand  was  stretched  out  even  more  excitedly  than  before. 

Hush,  girl,  hush !  you  shall  talk  no  more  like  this.  Listen.  Constance,  you 
are  right ;  you  have  been  wicked ;  and  it  would  be  a  judgment  upon  you  if  a  lire 
were  to  break  out  this  very  night !” 

“  Oh,  father !  don’t  talk  so — don’t — don’t !” 

“  Then  go  to  bed,  and  have  dune  with  these  wicked  fancies.  I’ll  go  and  look 
over  the  house  to  satisfy  you,  if  you  like.” 

He  got  out  of  bed,  and  stood  before  her  half-dressed,  though  the  child  did  not 
notice  the  circumstauce.  As  be  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  he  continued — 
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I  “  What  is  it  ?  Are  you  frightened  to  go  alone  ?  Then  stay  here  till  I  come 

back.” 

1  But  her  hands  closed  more  and  more  tightly  on  his  arm,  her  head  is  thrown 

i  back,  and  her  eyes  fixed  wildly  on  his  face,  lie  tries  to  speak  calmly  and  kindly 

:  to  her,  but  the  drops  stand  thick  upon  his  brow. 

“  Constance  I  sit  down,  child ;  your  fancies-  have  made  you  quite  ill.  Poor 
child !  sit  down.  You’re  as  white  as  a  sheet !’’ 

Again  that  hoarse,  voiceless  whisper  thrills  him — 

“Father!  what  is  this?  It  is  black  night  outside!  There  is  no  candle! 
How  can  you  see  my  face?  ilow  can  I  see  yours?  Tell  me,  O  father!  tell  me, 
what  makes  the  room  so  light — light,  red  light,  all  over  it  ?”  Then,  wringing  her 
hands,  she  rushes  distractetUy  about,  crying,  “What  is  it?  oh,  what  is  it? 
Father  !  father !  father !” 

As  she  turns  to  him  again  he  clutches  her  shoulder,  and  mutters,  with  a  faint, 
hollow  voice,  “I — I’m  afraid  there  is  a  fire  somewhere.  I’ll  see.  But  hark! 
what — what  was  that?”  And  his  own  voice  grew  fainter  than  the  one  he 
listened  to. 

;  “  What !  Why,  it  is  they  that  are  come — the  great,  high  flames,  father,  you 

made !  You  did !  you  did !  I  watched  you  nursing  them  so  that  they  might 
grow  and  grow  right  to  the  top  of  the  house !” 

“  Con — stance !” 

“  Hush,  I  say ! — listen !  O  God !  there  is  something  else !” 

Yes,  there  is  a  strange  sound  penetrating  through  the  angry  roar — a  taint, 
{  childish  voice — 

j  “Con — stance!  Con — stance!” 

I  The  girl  contracts  with  misery.  “  Oh,  father,  father!  ’Duke  must  be  here — in 

his  bedroom.  He  must  have  come  home  without  telling  us,  and  climl)ed  in  at  the 
back  kitchen  window’,  as  he  used  to  do,  and  so  got  up-stairs.  He  asked  me  if  he 
might,  and  I  told  him.  No.  Oh,  father!  father!” 

The  father  is  staggering  against  the  bedpost,  and  the  words  that  issue  from 
I  his  pallid  lips  take  the  last  thin  veU  from  his  act — “  Oh,  my  God !  my  God  !  what 

1  have  I  done?” 

■  Again  feebly  and  falteringly  is  the  cry  heard — 

(  “  Con — stance!” 

;  The  red  light  that  now  displays  every  wrinkle,  every  line  of  remorse  in  the 

old  man’s  face  suddenly  becomes  of  a  lightning  paleness  in  colour.  Near  the 
j  ceiling,  a  square  flap  of  the  canvas  partition — it  is  a  very  old  house,  and  strangely 

j  altered  and  patched — has  fallen  slowly  back,  and  a  cutting  stream  of  white  light 

I  enters,  illuminating  the  floating  i>articles  of  dust  that  it  encounters  in  its  way. 

I  “  Constance !”  This  time  tlie  cry  was  sharp  and  piercing. 

I  “  Marmadukc !  Save  him — save  us,  Constance !” 

The  old  man  is  stricken  helpless  ;  and,  for  the  moment,  the  child  can  only  run 
hither  and  thitiier,  wringing  her  hands,  and  throwing  them  wildly  up  and  down 
I  in  the  air,  as  she  moans — 

“  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  do?  Mother !  mother !  come  back  from 
.  Heaven  and  help  me !” 
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THE  FORTUNES  AND  MISFORTUNES  OF  A  LADY 
OF  RANK. 

It  haa  been  the  lot  of  very  few  women  to  pass  through  a  career  marked  by 
events  and  incidents  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  Elizivbeth  Chudlcigh,  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  as  she  contended,  and  Countess  of  Bristol,  as  the  House  of  Ix)rda  decided 
she  was.  ^lost  damsels  who  have  their  hearts  set  upon  a  “  noble”  match  would 
be  content  were  one  susceptible  peer  to  lay  his  fortune  and  honours  at  their  feet ; 
but  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  the  daughter  of  a  colonel,  made  two  succumb  to  her 
charms ;  and,  if  history  does  her  no  injustice,  she  even  captured  a  third  nobleman^ 
whose  name  is  not  so  prominently  linkefl  with  hers.  But  history  has,  in  truth, 
dealt  somewhat  hardly  with  her.  No  fair  narrative  of  her  life  has  yet  been 
VTitten.  Time,  even,  docs  not  always  bring  justice  to  the  dead,  for,  in  our  own 
age,  Mr.  Burke  has  re{)eated  the  stories  and  calumnies  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh’s 
day,  ipsixsima  rerha,  in  his  “  Romance  of  the  Aristocracy."  A  little  research  into 
the  true  history  of  this  remarkable  woman  nut  only  iidds  to  the  interest  of  her 
story,  but  in  some  degree  rescues  her  character  from  the  stains  which  have  so  long 
clung  to  it. 

Elizabeth  Chudleigh  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  the  year  1720 ;  and  even  from 
curly  years  she  was  distinguished  for  more  than  ordinary  i^ersonal  charms  and 
graces  of  manner.  How  many  rustic  adorers  fell  victims  to  those  attractions  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining — it  may  be  that  the  young  girl  preserved  that 
purity  of  heart  which,  after  all,  constitutes  the  most  potent  charm ;  and,  if  so, 
her  subserpient  fate  is  all  the  more  pitiable.  In  the  country  she  remained  until 
her  twentieth  year,  and  then  she  was  brought  to  Louden.  Three  years  later  she 
was  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  filled 
that  station  for  a  year  without  affording  any  ground  for  reproach ;  and  then  the 
romance  of  her  life  began. 

In  the  summer  of  1744  she  went  to  reside  with  an  aunt,  and  it  so  happened 
that  one  day  a  party  was  formed  to  attend  Winchester  races.  There  Miss  Chud¬ 
leigh  was  introduced  to  one  Mr.  Harvey,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  younger 
son  in  the  Earl  of  Bristol's  family,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  The  aunt,  as 
the  handsome  young  lady’s  chaperone^  felt  it  her  duty  to  snare  this  well-connectcd 
youth,  if  possible,  for  her  niece ;  and,  having  first  taken  care  that  the  moth  should 
singe  his  wings,  she  announced  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  proposed  to  Miss 
Elizabeth,  and  incidentally  mentioned  other  facts  calculated  to  awaken  jealousy, 
fear,  and  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  lieutenant.  Mr.  Harvey  was  nothing  loth  to 
fall  in  love.  He  had  many  opportunities  for  doing  so,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
them  like  a  man  of  spirit.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  visit  Elizabeth 
frequently,  and  very  soon  the  experienced  aunt  saw  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
bear  proposals  of  marriage.  The  lover  was  exceedingly  docile,  but  for  family 
reasons  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  marriage  a  secret.  The  ceremony 
was,  consequently,  performed  almost  in  the  dead  of  night,  less  than  two  months 
after  the  first  interview  of  the  “  happy  pair.”  The  wedding  party  stole  from  the 
house  the  back  way,  and  one  servant  only  knew  of  the  deed  that  was  to  be  done. 
It  was  past  eleven  before  the  church  was  reached,  and  there,  by  previous  appoint¬ 
ment,  was  the  minister,  waiting  in  the  cold  and  darkness.  The  service  was 
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performed  ia  the  orthodox  manner,  one  of  the  company  holding  a  lighted  taper  in 
bis  hat  to  enable  the  clergyman  to  read  his  book.  The  party  aftertrards  returned 
to  the  house  as  furtively  as  they  had  left  it. 

The  bridegroom  of  this  strange  wedding  was  compelled  to  bring  the  honeymoon 
to  a  summary  and  untimely  end.  Three  days  after  the  ceremony  he  received  orders 
to  return  to  his  vessel,  and  he  left  his  bride  to  solace  herself  as  best  she  might. 
It  had  been  resolved  from  the  first  that  she  should  return  to  court  until  her 
husband  could  acknowledge  her,  and  thither  she  accordingly  proceeded.  No  one 
suspected  her  marriage,  and  she  was  made  love  to  by  numerous  gallants  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  At  long  intervals  her  husband  visited  her,  but  the  hastily- 
wed  couple  had  many  a  serious  matrimonial  jar.  At  last,  about  two  years  and  a 
half  after  the  marriage,  a  separation  was  agreed  upon.  One  son  they  had,  but  he 
subsequently  died.  “  Miss  Chudleigh”  was  free  from  the  visits  which,  though  but 
rare,  came  far  too  frequently  for  her. 

The  narratives  of  her  time  state  that  she  now  became  of  loose  habits ;  but  the 
assertion  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  unfounded.  At  any  rate,  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
(her  husband's  near  connexion)  fell  ill  some  time  after  the  separation,  and  she 
thought  it  prudent  to  collect  the  proofs  of  her  secret  marriage.  But  the  nobleman 
recovered,  and  Mr.  Harvey  proposed  to  his  wife  that  a  divorce  should  be  obtained, 
but  proposed  it  in  so  coarse  a  manner  that  she  resented  the  insult,  and  asserted 
that  her  marriage  had  never  been  a  valid  one.  The  husband  was  by  no  nieans 
prepared  for  this  ready  mode  of  casting  him  aside,  and  he  showed  symptoms  of  a 
willingness  to  be  reconciled ;  but  the  lady’s  vengeance  was  aroused.  She  persisted 
in  her  determination,  and  speedily  obtained  a  decree  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
declaring  the  marriage  null  and  void. 

The  beauty  had,  at  this  time,  among  her  many  admirers  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
a  nobleman  of  large  material  possessions,  but  endowed  with  only  a  slender  portion 
of  intellectual  riches.  The  latter  fact  was  then,  as  now,  of  no  sort  of  consequence. 
He  made  love  to  the  “  Chudleigh,”  and  she  received  his  advances  with  aliicrity, 
while  the  world  laughed  at  them  both.  At  times  the  duke  wavered  in  his  attach¬ 
ment,  but  the  lady  resolutely  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  at  length  her 
perseverance  was  crowned  with  success.  She  secured  the  prize,  and  married  her 
second  peer  in  1760,  having  then  attained  the  discreet  and  sagacious  age  of  forty- 
nine.  Four  years  passed,  and  the  Duke  of  Kingston  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
He  had  devised  the  whole  of  his  estates  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  and  she  soon 
afterwards  left  England  for  the  Continent,  “  worn  down,”  as  she  said,  “  by  sorrow, 
and  in  a  wretched  state  of  health — without  a  wish  for  that  life  which  I  was 
obliged,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature,  to  endeavour  to  preserve.” 

But  a  serious  danger  menaced  her.  The  brother-in-law  of  the  deceased  peer 
was  incensed  at  his  total  exclusion  from  the  will,  and  brought  an  indictment  against 
the  duchess  for  bigamy.  The  trial  lasted  five  days,  and  excited  the  utmost 
interest.  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  hear  it,  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors  also  attended  at  Westminster  Hall  to  see  the  lady  abont 
whom  thewoild  had  been  talking.  Evidence  was  given  of  her  first  marriage, 
and,  on  her  part,  it  was  proved  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  decreed  its  dissolution, 
and  that  she  had  counsel's  opinion  assuring  her  that  it  was  lawful  to  marry  s 
second  time.  On  the  fifth  day  she  made  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  address  to  the 
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“ My  lords,”  said  sbe,  “were  I  here  to  plead  for  life,  for  fortune,  no  words 
from  me  should  beat  the  air ;  the  loss  I  sustain  in  my  most  kind  companion  and 
affectionate  husband  makes  the  former  more  than  indifferent  to  me ;  and  when  it 
shall  please  Almighty  God  to  call  me  1  shall  willingly  lay  that  burden  (of  life) 
down.  I  plead  before  your  lordships  for  my  fame  and  honour.” 

It  was  of  no  avail.  She  was  found  guilty,  but  claimed  the  privilege  of  her 
rank,  and  was  discharged,  the  Lord  High  Steward  warning  her  that  the  “  next 
offence  would  be  capital.”  She  fled  from  England,  and,  it  was  said,  assumed  the 
title  of  Countess  of  Bristol,  her  first  husband  having  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 
But  she  never  saw  him  again. 

Efforts  to  dispossess  her  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston’s  property  were  made  in  vain, 
and  she  fell  into  habits  of  extravagance,  if  not  of  intemperance.  She  bought  one 
estate  in  France  for  50,000/.,  and  became  involved  in  a  law-suif  respecting  another. 
One  day  the  news  was  brought  that  judgment  had  been  given  against  her  in  this 
action,  and  she  became  much  agitated.  A  blood-vessel  broke,  and  she  was  ordered 
to  remain  in  bed,  but  her  excitement  led  her  to  disobey  the  injunction.  To  the 
alarm  of  the  servants,  she  persisted  in  rising,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  Madeira. 
It  was  brought  to  her,  and  she  declared  herself  better.  Another  glass,  she  thought, 
would  completely  restore  her. 

The  maid  advised,  entreated,  protested  even,  hut  the  countess  insisted  upon 
having  the  wine.  Sbe  drank  it,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  sat  down  on 
a  couch  and  fell  asleep,  with  a  maid  holding  each  of  her  hands.  Soon  this  person 
found  her  mistress  becoming  cold  and  rigid,  and  she  hastily  summoned  assistance. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  the  sleep  of  the  once-honoured  lady  was  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking — she,  who  had  been  the  beauty  of  the  English  court,  had  died, 
lonely,  neglected,  and  forsaken.  What  true  woman  does  not  shudder  at  such  a 
fate?  All  the  wits  of  the  age  had  flung  darts  at  her — her  name  was  covered  with 
reproach  wherever  it  was  heard.  Chesterfield  satirised,  Foote  lampooned,  and 
Pope  scoffed  at  her.  She  w'as  made  a  subject  for  the  filthy  doggerel  of  St.  Giles’s, 
and  for  the  miserable  calumnies  of  discarded  valets.  And  yet  the  great  fault  of 
her  life  would  seem  to  have  been  committed  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  under 
the  belief  that  a  decision  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  rendered  her  free  to  act  as 
the  pleased. 


pLAYwniGHTs  AND  Pi-AYACTORS  n  HO  MAKE  WoMEX  Busit.— Very  numerous  are  the 
pieces  on  our  modem  ttape  to  which  exception  mi^  lit  ])c  taken  without  truly  rendering  the  ex¬ 
ceptor  open  to  the  charge  of  over-fustidiousuess.  tVe  do  not  name  them,  however;  writers  know 
vbat  plays  we  hint  at,  and  we  appeal  to  them  whether  any  occupation  i  an  be  more  degrading  than 
such  base  pandering  to  the  lowest  appetites  of  the  lowest  natures?  Ought  they  not  to  think  it 
shame  to  be  nightly  vulgarising  the  beautiful,  deriding  the  nobler  instincts  of  humanity,  making 
of  the  most  sacred  of  contracts  a  laughing-stock,  and  effacing  the  line  between  vice  and  virtue? 
IVith  the  actors  in  immoral  pieces  a  heavy  responsibility  rests.  How,  we  ask,  can  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  turned  into  conduits  for  a  playwritcr's  impurities?  Finally,  we  appeal  to  all 
right-minded  playgoers.  Let  them  remember  that  they  have  got  tongues,  and  that  a  vigorous, 
nnmistakealde,  iin-put-downable  hiss  is,  in  a  theatre,  a  potent  instrument.  We  have  tried  the 
speeitic  ourselves,  in  time  of  need,  and  have  found  it  work  wonders.  We  have,  on  such  occasions, 
usually  fouLd  the  hiss  catching,  for  there  are  always  well-meaning  people  in  all  parts  of  the  bouse, 
who  only  want  a  leader  to  come  out  manfully.— TAe  Queen. 
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Ik  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I’lieisant  liave  bern  plnining  themselves  hitherto  on  their  happy  immuiil’.y 
from  the  preatest  evil  to  which  ornithological  flesh  is  heir,  the  dawn  of  October  must  dispel  tlie 
pleasant  delusion,  as  guns  arc  being  loaded  fur  their  destruction,  the  insatiable  larder  is  yawning  tu 
receive  them,  and  gourntands  and  gourmets,  and  lovers  of  good  cheer  iii  general,  arc  dreaming  of 
a  delicate  addition  to  the  bill  of  fare,  which  might  be  esteemed 

- “  a  dainty  dish 

To  set  before  a  king.” 

Kur  must  the  bird  whose  blood  we  shed  on  Michael's  shrine,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of 
classic  Rome  immolated  in  honour  of  the  mythical  (iucen  of  Heaven,  deem  that  its  day  ot  Iribu- 
iation  is  i)ast.  Ahis,  no!  apple-sauce,  sage,  and  onions  arc  still  reipiired  ;  and  cow  it  is  that  all 
the  midland  ])opulatiou  of  a  certain  status  surges  towards  the  ancient  town  of  Nottiegham,  where 
the  annual  ••goose  fair”  is  held— a  fair  which  was  so  numerously  attended  even  before  Queen 
Anne  was  dead,  that  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Rattle  of  Rlenheim,  and 
who  had  written  to  bis  royal  master  to  advijc  him  to  persevere  in  the  war,  as  the  inland  sei  ined  to 
be  drained  of  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  w.is  induced,  on  witnessing  this 
gathering,  to  change  his  opinion  and  his  coun.sel,  and  to  confess  that  he  had  seen  sutlicient  men  iii 
one  Knglish  market-place  to  conquer  the  whole  of  France,  liven  in  thc.se  days,  on  each  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  gala,  excuroion  trains  bear  crowds  of  eager  pleasure-seekers  to  the  town  of  stockings 
and  lace,  and  the  roads  leading  thereto  are  thronged  with  what  might  be  called  jwjmhtus  vehicles 
of  every  description,  althuu:li  some  people  afl'ect  to  consider  that  fairs  are  synonymous  with 
depravity,  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  Hatter  themselves  that  they  supply  an  irresi.stiblc  and 
adequate  melange  of  instruction  and  amusement  for  the  delectation  of  the  w  orking  chas.ses.  It 
must  cot  be  mpposeJ,  however,  that  geese  form  the  staple  article  of  commerce  at  this  celebrated 
fair;  for,  wlmtever  the  demand  for  them  may  btive  been  in  former  times,  cheeses,  Grantham 
gingerbread,  brandy-snap,  and  bull's-eyes  now  find  a  larger  number  of  imrchascrs.  Our  memory 
furnishes  us  with  an  amusing  anecdote,  which  we  will  retail  for  the  amusement  of  our  less  sober- 
minded  readers,  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused  "goose 
fair”  to  receive  a  title  so  peculiar. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  certain  squire,  whose  espcticnoe  of  wedded  life  was  such  as  to 
induce  him  to  vow  that  his  only  son,  who  had  been  motherless  from  his  infancy,  should  never  so 
much  as  cost  eyes  upon  one  of  the  fair  sex  until  he  arrived  at  thr.t  uncertain  age  known  as  “years 
of  d'lscretion.”  This  praiseworthy  intention  was  carried  out  with  the  greatest  scrujiulosity,  inso¬ 
much  that  the  young  hopeful  arrived  at  the  time  when  most  youths  im.igine  that  they  put  away 
childish  things,  and  was  in  ignorance  (hai»py  or  otherwise,  just  as  you  pleasi’)  of  the  esi3tei:cc  of 
the  daughters  of  Eve.  Chroniclers  are  silent  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  w.u  brought  about; 
and,  as  we  ourselves  have  nut  sufficient  knowledge  of  ways  and  means  to  enable  ns  to  offer  any 
valuable  hints  to  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery,  we  must  beg  our  readiTs  to  allow  us  to 
continue  our  story  without  requiring  us  to  comment  or  speculate  thereon. 

It  was,  then,  in  the  month  of  October,  1 - ,  that  the  squire  conceived  the  fatal  idea  of  intro¬ 

ducing  his  son  to  the  enjoyments  of  Xottingham  fair.  It  w;is  a  perilous  experiment;  but  it  was 
possible  that  the  youth’s  c?rly  education  would  render  him  wholly  insensibb  to  feminine  charnisi 
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lud  that  lie  would  accord  no  more  notice  to  the  Rentier  sex  tlian  to  the  RinRcrbrcad,  learned  pigs,’’ 
giants,  dwarfs,  and  elceanipanc  whieh  would  offer  their  many  attractions.  So  tliey  departed.  The 
busy  scene  was  new  to  the  young  man,  and  his  eyes  wandered  wonilcringly  fiMin  one  thing  t  > 
another,  until  at  length  they  rested  upon  a  fine  hat  and  feathers — ay,  and  upon  the  owner  thereof 
into  the  bargain. 

“What  is  that,  father?"  was  the  query  resulting  from  the  examination. 

“  A  goose,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  surly  reply. 

“And  this?  and  that?  and  these?  and  those?”  continued  the  son,  growing  excited  .as  crowds 
of  gaily-attired  and  merry,  laughing  maidens  passed  them  by. 

“  Geese,  boy — all  ^oese,”  quoth  the  culpably  satirical  or  wilfully  mendacious  parent,  who 
immediately  drew  the  attention  of  his  charge  to  more  instnictive  objects,  and  strained  every  nerve 
to  hit  on  some  all-absorbing  device  which  might  effectually  prevent  his  thoughts  from  strayifig  on 
forbidden  ground.  In  such  attempts  the  day  grew  old,.and  it  was  time  to  think  of  returning  home. 

“  Well,  .Joe,"  .said  the  squire,  “choose  something  for  a  fairing.  What  woulil  you  like?" 

.loe  did  not  hesitate.  He  looked  delighted,  and  astonished  bis  parent  by  e.xclaiming — 

“A  goose,  please  sir!" 

This  story  getting  wind,  the  mart  (it  is  said)  was  ever  afterwards  known  as  the  “  goose  fair 
tnd,  although  we  will  not  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  this  origin,  we  must  confess  (and  we  think 
that  some  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  us)  that  ti  non  e  vtro  e  ben  Irornto. 

October  is  indebted  for  its  title  to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the  Uoman  calendar,  as  are  also 
t>eptember,  Xovember,  and  December,  which  bear  names  derived,  as  even,'  one  knows,  from  Latin 
nnmerals,  which,  however  appropriate  they  may  have  been  in  the  days  when  they  were  first 
bestowed,  are  not  so  at  present,  as  an  alteration  in  the  time  of  beginning  the  year  makes  Sep¬ 
tember  the  ninth  instead  of  the  seventh  month,  and  similarly  alters  the  order  of  the  rest. 

Si.  Itemlffius,  to  whose  memory  the  1st  of  October  was  set  apart  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  was  born  at 
Leon,  A.u.  439,  and  was  elected  Bishop  of  Rheims  at  the  early  age  of  til,  his  signal  holi¬ 
ness  seeming  to  justify  this  setting  :i8ide  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  regulations.  He  officiated  at 
the  coronation  of  Clovis,  when,  according  to  an  old  chronicler,  “  Behold,  a  dove  fairer  than  snow 
suddenly  brought  down  a  phial  ia  his  mouth  full  of  holy  oil.  All  that  were  present  were 
delighted  with  the  fragrancy  of  it,  and  when  the  archbishop  had  received  it  the  dove  vanished." 
This  sacred  ampulla  was  ever  afterwards  c.irefully  preserved,  and  with  its  contents  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  monarchs  have  been  anointed ;  for,  mirabile  dictu,  the  virtue  of  the  widow's 
cmise  had  descended  to  it,  and  the  holy  oil  within  it  was  ever  undiminished.  When  Clovis  was 
converted  to  Christianity  he  was  baptised  by  St.  Kemigius,  who  gave  him  the  memorable  charge — 
“  Bow  thy  neck  in  meekness,  0  Sicambrian ;  adore  what  thou  hast  hitherto  burnt,  and  burn  what 
thon  hast  hitherto  adored.”  This  monarch  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  well-known  and 
much-abused  titles  of  “  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,”  and  “  JIujt  Christian  King.”  Remigius  died 
at  the  ape  of  9U. 

St.  Faith  (( ictober  (ith)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  virgin  of  Aquitaine,  who  suffered 
uiartyrdom  cir.  a.d.  ^90.  It  is  m.'iintained,  however,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  that  a  virtue 
has  bi'en  personified,  and  that  the  day  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  special  exaltation  of  “  the 
hand  by  which  we  lay  hold  of  the  promises  of  God.” 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  A'/.  Zleat/s,  or  7>€H(.s,  commemorated  October  the  9th,  be  a 
Bishop  of  Paris  who  was  martyred,  a.d.  or  the  .4reopsgitc  Dionysius  converted  by  St.  Paul. 
It  is,  however,  very  evident  that  wc  must  decide  in  favour  of  the  former,  as  an  examination  of  the 
calendar  from  which  that  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  taken  jiroves  that  a  festival  in  honour  of 
the  latter  was  instituted  for  the  3rd  of  this  month.  St.  Denys  was  one  of  the  missionaries  whom 
St.  Fabian,  Bishop  of  Rome,  sent  over  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  who,  after 
being  raised  to  the  episcopate  of  Paris,  suffered  death  by  deoaiiitation,  together  with  several  of  his 
fellow-workers.  A  faithful  woman,  named  Catulla,  rescued  his  remains  from  the  Seine,  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  eanffully  interred  them,  and  erected  a  small  chapel  over  the  tomb — a 
building  which  was  the  germ  of  that  world-known  .''t.  Denis  which  grew,  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Genevieve,  and  by  the  fostering  care  of  succeeding  benefactors,  into  its  present  magnificence, 
•nd  was  for  centuries  the  burial-place  of  those  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  la  belle  France. 
This  fane  was  desecrated  by  popular  fury  in  1793,  and  was  for  some  time  used  as  a  cattle-market. 
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It  was  eventually  restored  by  Kapoleen  I.,  who  wished  it  to  be  the  place  of  sepulchre  for  •*  future 
emperors.”  The  name  of  St.  Denys  was  the  war-cry  used  by  the  French  during  the  Crusades, 
and  not  only  then,  but  in  many  subsequent  engagements,  when  the  holy  Oritlainme  Boated  proudly 
above  the  sons  of  France.  Tradition  has,  as  usual,  been  busy  with  the  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  this  bishop.  An  old  rhyme  says — 

“  St.  Denys  had  his  head  cut  off — he  did  not  care  for  that ; 

He  took  it  u]>  and  carried  it  two  miles  without  his  hat.” 

This  appears  a  long  and  extraordinary  journey  for  a  man  to  take  when  labouring  under  such 
evident  disadvantages ;  but,  after  all,  as  some  one  has  well  observed,  “  C'e  n'est  qiie  le  jircmierptti 
qui  coute." 

Turn  we  now  from  the  consideration  of  transmarine  sanctity,  that  we  may  say  a  few  words 
about  native  worth,  even  about  Ht.  Kdicavd  (October  13th).  who  is  known  in  secul  ir  history  by 
the  title  of  F'dward  the  Confessor.  This  prince  was  born  at  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire,  received  his 
education  in  Normandy,  .and  ascended  the  throne  of  England  after  the  gluttonous  Hardicamite, 
who  died  in  1042.  As  a  man  he  was,  according  to  a  laudatory  Saxon  ode,  “good,  pure,  md 
mild,  Edward  the  noble;"  as  a  monarch,  his  constant  meditations  on  a  heavenly  heritage  made  him 
unmindful  of  his  duty  as  the  soverei>:n  of  an  earthly  kingdom.  The  very  nightingales  disturbeJ 
the  devotions  of  the  royal  devotee,  and  were  silenced  in  answer  to  his  prayers ;  and  it  w.ns  only  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  subjects  that  he  abandoned  an  intention  of  donning  the  garb  of  a 
pilgrim,  that  before  some  noted  shrine  he  might  pour  forth  thanksgivings  for  the  mercies  he  had 
received.  As  an  e<|uivalent,  the  Pope  demanded  that  Edward  should  succour  the  [loor  with  part 
of  the  money  which  would  have  been  expended  in  such  an  expedition,  and  disburse  the  rest  in 
the  erection  of  a  church  and  monastery  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.  This  was  done,  and  such  was 
the  origin  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Westminster,  which,  not  many  days  after  its  dedication 
opened  its  doors  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  its  royal  founiler. 

The  holy  St.  Klhtldreda  (October  17th)  was  of  royal  birth,  being  the  daughter  of  Anna,  King 
of  the  East  Angles.  She  was  twice  nominally  married — first  to  Toubert  of  l.incolnshire,  and 
secondly  to  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumberland ;  but  she  cared  more  fur  religious  retirement  than 
fur  the  excitemeuts  of  a  court  life,  and  became  abbess  of  a  nunnery  whirl)  slie  founded  at  Ely, 
A.u.  C72.  The  name  of  tliis  lady  has  been  corrupted  into  St.  Audrey,  a  title  which  was  also 
applied  to  some  not  very  valuable  lace  sold  at  an  annual  fair  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  unde  dtrieatur 
our  expressive  word  tawdry,  which  is  used  to  denote  shabby  finery  of  every  description. 

Antioch  gave  birth  to  tiie  Evangelist  St.  Luke,  whom  we  commemorate  on  tlie  18th  of  this 
month.  He  is  called  in  Scripture  “  tlie  beloved  physician,”  and  tradition  makes  him  skilled  in  the 
art  of  painting.  He  suffered  martyrdom  by  hanging,  and  bis  remains  were  deposited  within  the 
sacred  wails  of  the  great  Christian  church  erected  at  Constantinople. 

St.  Crifjdns  Day  (October  2.5th)  is  a  red-letter  day  to  Englishmen,  not  exactly  on  account  of 
the  saint  to  wliom  it  is  de  iicated — who,  with  his  friend  St.  Crispinian,  exercised  “tlie  gentle  craft,” 
and  became  the  patron  of  eordwainers — but  because,  as  long  as  time  shall  endure,  tlie  memory  of 
the  doughty  deeds  wrought  at  Agiiicourt  sh.tll  he  revived  on  each  anniversary. 

“  And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne’er  go  by” 

without  many  hearts  beating  high  with  praiseworthy  national  pride.  For  the  day  is  doubly  glorious 
in  our  antials.  The  younge.-.t  arntnig  us  can  rnnembor  what  llrituns  did  at  Ilalaklava,  and  how  many 
of  the  “noble  six  bundled”  slept  in  the  Valley  of  Death  on  the  eve  of  the  25th  of  October,  1854. 

The  festival  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  .hide  is  celebrated  October  28ih,  the  first  of  these  men  I  eing 
him  whom  the  Evangelist  designates  Zeiotes  and  the  Canaanite,  and  who  w.i8  put  to  d  ath  in 
Persia;  the  second  being  the  brother  of  James  the  Less,  who  left  an  epistle  which  is  now  extant 
and  who  is  also  known  in  Scripture  by  the  names  of  TliadJeus  and  Lebheus. 

We  would  fain  linger  with  our  readers  to  .speculate  with  them  on  the  curious  creed  that 
umbrellas  a  e  invariably  needed  on  this  day,  and  to  tell  them  something  about  the  singular 
observances  connected  witli  “•  AU-IIallowtidc,"  but  it  may  not  be.  Old  'I'iine  points  to  his  liour- 
g!as.s  in  a  most  significant  manner,  and  we  have  only  just  space  to  add  that  the  hist  night  of 
October  was  devoted  by  the  superstitious  to  the  performance  of  various  ceremonies  which  are 
supposed  to  reveal  the  matrimonial  fate  of  anxious  youths  and  maidens,  when  the  enemy  raisii 
his  seythe,  and  cuts  off  the  thread  of  our  discourse.  Sr.  Swithi.v. 
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The  art  of  book-making  on  the  principle  of 
arbitrary  classification  lias  been  well  abused 
of  late,  and  not  undeservedly.  Biographies  of 
“Bachelor  Kings  of  England”  (we  have  ac- 
tnallv  had  such  a  book,  and  by  a  lady  of  great 
in'elligence  and  information),  and  “Poets  with 
Wives  of  ^hort  Stature,”  are  tiresome  enough; 
though  it  is  always  with  reluctance  that  the 
uiimt  rejects  a  new  classitieation — such  is  its 
innate  love  of  the  thing  for  its  own  sake:  a  t 
love  with'  ut  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ob-  ! 
serve.  Science  could  not  Hourish,  or  even  exist,  i 
Fortunately  there  is  one  classification  which 
nobody  can  refuse  as  arbitrary,  it  being  at  least 
ssold  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  When 
God  made  man,  “  male  and  female  created  He 
thtm.”  And,  although  literary  women  are  not 
80  exceptional  as  they  used  to  be,  there  is 
still  room  for  interesting  books  about  lady 
writers. 

We  h.avc  before  us  an  octavo  volume  of  ooO 
odd  page.s.  published  by  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Otipy.  called  The  Litetfiry  Women  of  EnyUimJ^ 
mhdiini  it  Bioyraphicnl  Epitome  of  all  the  ' 
mitt  eniimnt  to  the  year  1700,  and  Sketches  j 
uf  all  the  I'oetcsses  to  the  year  1850 ;  with  I 
detracts  fr  m  their  lKor/.»,  and  Critical  I 
Remarks.  By  .Iank  Wili.ia.'u.s,  Author  of  ' 
“Artegad,”  a  “.Memoir  of  the  l!ev.  Thomas  ' 
Price,”  Ac.  (Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.)  1  he  | 
name  of  the  authoress  was  previously  unknown  i 
to  us ;  hut  we  are  gl.ad  to  be  able  to  say  she  I 
writes  like  an  accomplished  and  thoughthil  | 
lady,  and  sorry  to  find,  from  an  allusion  in  her  | 
preface,  that  she  has  “many  hours  of  siditary  \ 
Buffering,”  of  some  of  winch  this  work  has  | 
been  the  employment.  Kothing  can  be  more 
modest  or  more  candid  than  her  disclaimer  of  | 
any  pretension  to  completeness  or  jmrl'ection  in  | 
her  work.  She  says  she  is  “deeply  conscious 
of  omissions,  which  she  has  faded  in  procuring 
materials  to  supply ;  of  shortcomings  which 
she  does  not  p  ssess  the  means  of  eking  out ;  I 
and  of  that  liability  to  error  which  peculiarly  I 
attaches  to  a  collocation  of  many  facts,  ilates,  I 
and  opinions;”  and  then  she  declares  her 
*•  willing  icss  to  profit  by  any  suggestions 
which  may  be  mauc  for  the  rectification  and 
improvement  of  this  Synoptical  Essay.” 

A  book  put  forward  m  this  way  is,  strictly 
speaking,  rot  a  fair  subject  of  critici.sm;  but 
we  are  at  liberty  to  say  what  we  think  about  it 
ascDuri  eously  and  kindly  as  we  cun.  First  of 
til,  and  speaking  in  general,  it  does  not  meet 
our  want  of  a  biograptiical  work  about  our  lite¬ 
rary  women.  VVe  are  of  opinion  that  ihe 
‘•Woman's  Record”  of  Mrs.  Hale,  with  all  its  ' 
American  blunders,  is  a  much  nearer  approach  ^ 
to  what  is  wanted.  We  are  puzzled  to  cm-  j 
ceive  why  the  authoress  of  the  present  volume  ; 
should  have  stopped  with  her  poetesses  at  those  ] 
who  died  biforc  1850 — an  errangeiiient  which, 
of  coarse,  excludes  .Mrs.  Brownii  g  and  others. 
Kur  do  we  understand  why  Hannah  More 
should  be  admitted  as  a  poetess,  and  Lady 
llary  Wort  ley  Montagu — who  w.as,  at  ha.st,  as  ■ 
g'Ksl  a  poetess,  and  had,  on  the  whole,  ten  ' 
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times  the  other's  brains — should  be  altogether 
excluded  from  the  roll  of  “  Literary  Women.” 
Lady  Flora  Hastings  had  no  claim  whatever  to 
a  place  in  the  catalogue,  nor  had  half-a-score 
of  nonentities  besides,  who  are  admitted,  t  he 
mere  fact  of  the  admi  sion  of  such  people 
proves  that  this  accomplished  lady  is  not 
qualitied,  by  range  of  thought  and  keenness  of 
judgment,  tor  the  task  she  has  undertaken ; 
and  another  proof,  if  any  more  were  wanted,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prai.se  she  accords  to  what 
is  feeble,  ai  d  in  the  acquiescent  tliaracter  of 
some  of  her  moral  judgments.  Independence 
of  thought  is  ([uite  out  of  her  way.  Borne- 
times  she  is,  if  she  will  permit  us  to  say  so, 
very,  very  wide  of  the  truth.  After  saying  of 
“  L.  E.  L.,”  rather  oddly — but  she  is  full  of  the 
quaintest  botanical  lore— that  “the  want  of 
consistent  trufhlulness,  and  the  indulgence  of 
reverie,  spoilt  her  fine  mind  as  dodder  .spoils 
the  rose,”  she  goes  on  to  observe — '’Abstract 
thought,  directed  hy  intention,  is  the  most 
lalMrioiis,  tlie  most  protitable,  and  the  most 
ennobling  exercise  of  the  human  spirit.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  the  hallowed  vt hide  of  Ifivine  com¬ 
munion.  Reverie  is  not  an  act :  it  U  iner  ly  a 
passive  state,  wherein  all  the  higher  faculties, 
with  their  agent,  common  sense,  lie  dormant ; 
while  wayward  memory  and  fugitive  sensations 
sport  with  the  slumbering  fancy.”  This  strikes 
us  as  being  a  very  curious  passage  to  have  been 
written  by  a  woman;  ai,d  still  more  by  a 
woman  who  has  a  taste  for  poetry  and  religious 
exerei.sps.  It  is  held,  on  the  contrary,  by 
tbinkers  not  quite  unworthy  of  regard,  that 
“abstract  thought,  directed  by  intention,”  is 
(pjite  an  inferior  “  exercise,”  and  belongs  alto¬ 
gether  t  >  the  mind,  and  not  to  the  “spirit”  at 
all.  Not  that  we  would  light  with  words,  or 
hint  that  distinctions  between  “mind”  and 
“spirit”  are  more  than  verbal.  But  has  this 
authoress  never  read  or  heard  of  an  act  called 
meditation — which,  while  it  is  “  merely  a 
passive  state,'’  is  not  a  state  in  which  the 
“liigber  faculties  lie  dormant,”  but  in  which, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  tueir  fullest 
activity,  and  an  “exercise”  which  really  is — 
what  “abstract  thought  directed  by  inten¬ 
tion"  never  can  le — "the  hallowtd  vehicle  of 
Divine  communion?'’  Sorely  she  must  know 
something  about  this;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
fear  that  circumstances  and  a  timid  conscience 
have  much  narrowed  her  reading  and  thinking; 
and  that,  though  in  the  cour,-e  of  prepiniig 
this  work  she  has  felt  the  need  of  taking  a 
wider  sweep,  she  has  too  consciously  shut  her¬ 
self  up  witniii  the  old  limits,  and,  cunsci<’n-ly, 
felt  herself  una'de  to  do  justice  to  her  subject. 
Ill  what  slie  says  of  the  childhood  of  “  L.  E.  L.” 
she  has  the  Bdlowiiig  very  curious  passage : — 
“  Her  course  of  reading  in  childhood  was  carefully 
directed,  and  limited  to  history  and  biography; 
and  novels  were  strictly  prohibited.  Nevenhe- 
less,  her  brother  recollects  that  he  and  his 
sister  read  together  by  stealth,  during  their 
childhood,  not  le.ss  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes  of  ‘Cooke’s  Poets  and  Novelists,’  be- 
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sides  other  books  uf  the  same  sort.”  At  this 
point  most  readers  will  pause,  and  blame  the 
teachers  who  put  on  the  impracticable  ‘‘screw" 
of  such  a  prohibition.  Itut  would  anybody 
gness  how  the  authoress  of  this  work  proceeds? 
We  confess  that  we  do  not  know  anything  else 
like  it  in  all  our  knowledge  of  books.  ‘‘A 
proof,”  continues  this  lady — “  a  proof  of  negli¬ 
gent  oversight  in  the  governess,  and  of  habitual 
deceptiveness  in  the  pupil.”  Anything  more 
ridiculously  unjust  it  would  be  hard  to  tind  in 
print.  We  do  not  choose  here  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  difference  betwuen  concealment 
in  doing  a  thing  which  is  believed  to  be  un¬ 
justly  forbidden,  and  “  deception but,  if 
getting  into  a  corner  and  doing  a  forbidden 
thing  be  a  proof  of  ‘‘  habitual  deceptiveness,” 
God  help  the  poor  little  ones!  We  ourselves, 
when  young,  being  under  a  similar  “  prohibi¬ 
tion,”  did  tnc  same  thing,  believing  the  “  pro¬ 
hibition”  to  be  wrong;  but  we  were  so  far 
from  having  a  reputation  for  “habitual  de¬ 
ceptiveness,”  that  the  charge  of  falsehood  was 
never,  within  our  recollection,  brought  against 
us,  and  our  word  was  always  taken  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  of  others,  to  a  degree  which  we 
distinctly  remember  feeling  even  pained  about, 
though  it  was  a  tribute  to  cnaracter  which  was, 
in  a  manner,  enforced.  A  passage  such  as  we 
have  just  quoted  lets  in  a  Hood  of  light  upon 
the  training  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 
authoress;  and  throughout  the  book  we  find 
proofs  of  her  having  lived  in  a  world  of  her 
own.  She  says  that  “  many  of  the  poems  of 
Sirs.  Hemans  have  been  now  more  than  forty 
years  before  the  public  in  undiminished  f  avour.  ’ 
Hefore  this  lady's  circle,  perhaps,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  .Mrs.  Hemaiis  has  been  steadily 
declining  in  “  public”  estimation  for  many 
years,  and  the  only  poems  of  hers  which  wo 
can  think  of  as  having  aiiythiug  like  popu¬ 
larity  in  cultivated  circles  are,  the  Sabbath 
Sonnet,  the  .Spring  Song,  “The  Happy 
Homes  of  Kiiglaiid,”  and  the  verses  begin¬ 
ning  •'  Sons  of  the  Ocean  Isle !”  liefore  we 
leave  Jlrs.  ilemans,  we  may  just  quote  two 
instances  uf  odd  and  formal  writing.  W'e  are 
told  (page  4S7)  that  “Mrs.  Hemans  never  left 
f/ie  L'nited  Kiuydom  of  0 rent  ISritain  and  Ire¬ 
land;"  and,  on  page  4S1,  it  is  suggested  that, 
“had  her  mind  been  directed  and  studiously 
bent  in  youth  upon  the  works  of  Lord  llacon 
and  Bishop  Butler,  and  teen  upon  the  ele¬ 
mentary  propositions  of  Euclid,  u  would  pro- 
baoly  have  gained  an  equipoise  conducive  both 
to  intellectual  and  moral  streiiEtb."  Why  the 
mathematical  .studies  of  Mrs.  ilemans  should 


‘‘Golden  lamps  hid  in  a  night  of  green'— 


attributed  by  Miss  .lewsbury  (page  dhO)  to 
“  an  old  poet,”  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere- 
being  a  corruption  of  a  couplet  of  Andrew 
Slarvell — 


“  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bricht. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  niglil." 


have  been  limited  to  “  the  elementary  proposi¬ 
tions  of  Euclid,”  if  she  went  into  Kuchd  at  all, 
is  a  curious  nut  to  crack.  But  it  is  evident 


the  authoress  is  under  the  old-world  impression 
— long  ago  shown-up  by  Sir  W  iiliam  Hamilton, 
though  it  was  almost  too  absurd  to  need  it — 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  ‘‘  discipline”  in  mathe¬ 
matical  pursui:a  which  is  not  to  be  got  in  other 
ways. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  one 
authoress  to  correct  another,  when  quoting 
her;  but  we  may  point  out,  just  in  passing, 
tliat  the  line— 


And  to  this  observation  about  a  trifle  we  iiisr 
add  one  of  much  more  importance,  in  relation 
to  the  opinions  of  Locke  upon  theological 
questions.  It  is  quite  true  that  Locke  was  nut 
a  Socinian — a  word  which  the  authoress  duel 
not  understand — he  was  a  Unitarian;  and, 
when  she  adopts  the  opinion  of  one  of  her 
literary  heroines,  Mrs.  Cockburn  (Catherine 
Trotter),  that  Locke  was  an  .'idlierentof  “etti- 
blished  articles  of  faith,”  we  must  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  refer  her  to  Locke's  “  Essay  to¬ 
wards  the  Bight  Uoderstandiiig  of  Saint  I'ati 's 
Epistles,  by  Consulting  Saint  I’aul  Himself.'' 
A  Socinian  was  one  who  believed  himself  at 
liberty  to  worship  .lesus  Christ ;  the  Unitarian 
professes  to  worship  God  only;  so  that  .Mr.^ 
Cockburn  might  very  well  be  •‘as.^ulcd  by  the 
authority”  of  Lord  King,  that  the  great  niin 
was  “  certainly  no  Socinian.” 

The  volume  we  have  now  before  us  does  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  contain  a  passage  which 
our  readers  would  thank  us  for  reproducing  in 
an  isolated  form,  though  it  is  full  of  quiet 
writing,  and  clear  criticism  of  a  very  cautiuiu 
and  timid  order.  -Vs  furnishing  a  nucleus  uf 
suggestion  for  somebody  else  to  begin  to  work 
from,  it  may  have  great  value;  but  for  writing 
a  book  which  really  deserves  to  be  called  “  fhe 
Literary  \\  omen  of  England”  there  arc  re¬ 
quired  a  force  and  catholicity  of  mind  to  which 
the  present  authoress  is,  by  no  fault  of  her  own, 
a  stranger.  .We  arc  strongly  inclined  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  authoress  has  limited  herself, 
after  a  certain  date,  to  " poeUsses"  because 
she  is  unacquainted  with  recent  fiction,  and 
she  is  aware  that  any  fair  account  uf  the  lite¬ 
rary  women  of  the  present  century  must  in¬ 
clude  many  names  which  she  lias  excluded. 
At  all  events,  the  catalogue  is,  as  w  e  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  very  deficient,  whilst  there  is  no 
good  reason  assigned  for  the  dclicieiicies.  We 
have,  then,  to  thank  the  authoress  fur  a  pleasing 
volume,  of  its  kind,  which  has  defects  rather 
than  faults ;  but  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
(and  that  nut  carelessly,  but  as  having  thought 
on  what  we  say.)  that  she  might  miieli  belter, 
both  lor  fame  ami  usefulness,  employ  iicr  timo 
and  talents  in  a  short  didactic  work  than  in 
any  form  of  compilation  accompanied  by  criti¬ 
cism.  Much  that  she  said  might  be  disagrcfd 
with,  but  everybody  could  value  it  as  he  pleased, 
and  the  authoress  would  be  in  her  element. 

But  we  have  one  general  objervation  to  inalto 
before  concluding.  It  is  curious  to  note,  in 
reading  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  women  pre¬ 
sumed  to  h.ave  been  of  unusually  active  minds, 
how  very  little  anecdote  they  fuinish.  Nothing 
can  more  strongly  point  the  essential  diti'e- 
rences  between  women  and  men,  resulting,  t* 
those  ditterences  do,  in  much  greater  eveniifss 
and  placidity  of  life  on  the  woman's  side. 
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At  this  season  of  the  year  numbers  of  onr 
refers  are  still  enjoying  the  fresh  country 
sir,  or  the  bracing  breeze  of  the  sea-side ;  al¬ 
though  the  middle  of  tlie  day  still  continues 
warm,  the  mornings  and  evenings  begin  to  grow 
chilly.  'Ve  will,  therefore,  give  a  description 
of  Dukssks  suitable  fur  midday  or  evening 
wear.  The  following  are  direct  from  Paris, 
and  are  extremely  pretty  and  elegant : — 

An  ornaineut  that  is  much  used  for  trimming 
dresses  is  one  deep  flounce,  at  the  top  of  whicii 
tiiree  smaller  ilouiices  are  [daced.  We  saw  a 
dress  made  in  this  manner  which  was  to  be 
worn  at  Biarritz.  It  was  composed  of  white 
silk,  striped  with  Magenta.  The  bottom 
flounce  was  twenty  inches  in  width,  above 
wliieli  were  placed  three  small  ones,  pleated  at 
the  tep,  and  all  bound  with  Magenta  ribbon. 
After  an  interval  thcie  was  a  ruche,  separated 
from  tliC  lloiinees  by  two  pieces  of  Jlagenta 
rU'ih'U,  put  on  to  form  an  in.sertion.  Tlie  body, 
whitli  was  low,  was  fastened  by  small  silk 
liuttons.  It  was  finished  by  a  small  chemisette, 
in  which  was  run  a  narrow  piece  of  velvet. 
The  short  sleeve  was  gathered  at  the  top  and 
pleated  at  the  hottom  into  an  insertion.  To 
make  this  dress  high,  a  small  pointed  pele¬ 
rine  might  be  worn.  Tlie  long  sleeves  are 
trimmed  by  little  narrow  frills  bound  with 
Msgeota,  separated  from  the  top  by  a  ribbon. 
This  dress  would  be  pretty  made  in  foulard  or 
barege. 

We  will  now  gi%e  our  readers  another  dress 
Hiitahlc  for  promenade  costume  ; — A  dress 
of  Iruchc  si'k,  with  a  large  Houiice  straight 
round  the  hittom,  and  pleated  at  the  top  a; 
iiilervais,  betwM-n  whiili  was  placed  a  wide 
niche  of  the  silk.  The  thev<s  were  large, 
with  a  rever.s,  wliicli  was  triiiimeiwith  a  ruche. 
The  body  was  quite  plain,  and  worn  witli  a 
etiotiire,  or  sash. 

Aiiothi  r  dress  was  coinpo.sed  of  black  silk, 
with  siiiali  ilouiices  at  tlie  b-  ttoiii,  and  was 
made  with  a  tunic  skirt,  bound  w  ith  Magenta, 
as  were  also  the  fioiiiices.  The  body,  quite 
p'niii,  was  fastened  with  Magenta  silk  buttons. 
The  sleeves  had  pullings  at  the  top,  and  the 
bottom  was  hound  with  Magenta.  This  dress 
Had  two  small  pockets  in  the  front,  trimmed 
with  .Magenta.  With  this  was  worn  a  Colleen 
Hawn  niuiitle  of  the  same  silk,  ornamented  at 
the  bottom  by  rows  of  narrow  Magenta  velvet. 
Tlie  liooJ,  or  cape,  was  tinislied  by  two  ro¬ 
settes,  iiiudo  of  black  lace  or  coloured  velvet. 
\  bonnet  of  white  figured  tulle,  ornamented  on 
the  lulT  side  wiih  a  large  ostrich  feather  fulling 
over  the  tuitaiii;  a  tulle  cap,  with  a  smaller 
feather  on  the  right  side,  and  bro.ad  white 
•strings,  completed  this  extremely  pretty  cos¬ 
tume. 

t)ur  readers,  many  of  when  may  be  at  a  Iofs 
to  know  wliHt  kiml  of  Bonnet  to  order  at  tlieir 
milliner’s,  may  find  among  the  following  de¬ 
scription  one  that  they  may  like.  They  are  all 
of  the  newe.st  fashion,  and  are  perfectly  suit¬ 
able  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

t>ne  was  composed  of  white  spotted  velvet. 


with  a  curtain  of  white  luce.  A  large  yellow 
ro.se,  with  drooping  foliage  falling  on  the  cur¬ 
tain,  was  placed  on  the  left  side.  The  cap  of 
tulle,  with  black  and  white  lace  quilled  at  the 
top,  in  whicli  was  arranged  a  smaller  yellow 
rose,  to  correspond  with  the  outside;  while 
strings,  edged  with  yellow. 

Another  was  made  of  mauve  silk,  drawn  at 
the  front,  witli  a  soft  crown ;  the  curtain 
drawn,  to  correspond  with  the  front,  and  edged 
with  a  narrow  late.  At  tiie  left  side  wa.s 
arranged  a  bunch  of  white  chrysanthemums. 
A  tulle  cap,  and  chrysantheiiiuins.  with  broad 
mauve  striiig.s,  completed  this  elegant  bonnet. 

Dresses  are  now  worn  open  in  front,  wilii 
revers,  under  which  a  lace  chemisette  is  re¬ 
quired.  They  are  made  so  that  they  can  he 
clo-ed  at  pleasure.  We  will  now  give  a  de¬ 
scription  Ufa  dress  made  in  this  manner. 

It  was  of  violet  silk,  the  revers  or  lappol  of 
which  was  lined  with  black,  and  the  sash  was 
of  the  two  coluuis.  Tlie  skirt  was  made  with 
one  deep  flauiice,  one  yard  wide,  pleated  at  the 
top  with  a  ribbon  of  mauve  lacing  between  tlie 
pleats.  The  sleeves  were  piifaul  at  the  toji, 
and  the  bottom  formed  a  wide  fiuimce.  A 
white  burnous  mantle,  trimtiied  with  a  narrow 
ruche  of  mauve,  ami  tini-<lied  with  mauve  silk 
tassels,  would  he  most  suitable  for  tills  dress. 
A  bonnet  composed  of  white  silk,  the  fro.^t 
trimmed  with  a  rucT.e  of  mauve  crape  and  the 
crown  soft,  with  bunches  of  pansies  placed  on 
the  front,  in  the  centre,  fiom  whieli  is  sn.s- 
Miided  a  white  lace  lapjiet,  the  ends  of  which 
full  over  the  cuitain.  ITie  curtain  is  of  silk, 
finished  by  a  ruche  to  correspond  with  the 
front.  A  tulle  cap,  with  a  bunch  of  pansies 
arranged  in  the  centre,  aiul  broad  white  string.s. 

Another  dress  was  made  of  black  silk,  orii  i- 
mented  with  half  black  and  half  blue.  The 
body  was  made  with  a  revers  and  a  little  collar, 
which  could  be  closed  at  pleasure.  The  skirt, 
wTiieli  had  a  wide  tlounce  at  the  bottom,  wa.s 
twenty  inches  deep,  and  Kni.shed  at  the  top 
with  a  pleating  of  hlue  and  black.  Above  this 
was  another  little  flounce  ;  the  bine  portion  to 
be  above  the  black  of  the  under  flounce,  and 
the  black  above  the  blue.  The  sleeves  were 
large,  and  lined  with  white  silk,  and  at  the 
edge  was  placed  a  narrow  quilling.  The  sleeves 
Were  trimmed  with  frills,  to  correspund  with 
the  skirt,  which  continued  up  the  centre  of  the 
sleeve. 

We  now  give  a  few  of  the  mo.st  novel  and 
prettv  HkaiiDiik.ssks  we  have  seen  for  this 
montli.  They  are  mostly  tnade  of  velvet  and 
blonde,  with  Howers  or  feathers,  flower  wreaths 
being  only  worn  for  quite  full-dress.  From 
the  following  description  we  tliink  our  readers 
will  quite  utiderstaiui  how  to  tnake  them. 

One  was  a  black  velvet  coronet,  on  tlie  right 
side  of  which  was  a  large  group  of  sweet-peas. 
A  piece  of  black  lace,  about  two  inches  wide, 
was  put  oil  rather  full  round  the  back,  and 
tinislied  oiV  on  the  left  side  with  a  black  lace 
lappet,  made  into  a  bow  and  ends. 

Another,  very  suitable  for  an  elderly  lady, 
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worn  in  pl.-icc  of  n  c*p,  was  composed  in  the 
folo^in;;;  in«nn-r;  —  I'ulTs  of  black  velvet, 
in 'Unted  on  a  wire,  formed  the  foundation;  a 
black  and  «  bite  lace  was  then  sewn  round,  full 
on  the  inside,  the  front  lace  falling  over  the 
liead;  on  the  left  side  were  arranged  two  small 
white  ostrich  feathers,  put  on  under  the  lace; 
and  the  other  side  was  tiuished  with  a  bow  and 
ends  of  black  velvet.  I'his  headlress  was  ex¬ 
tremely  stylish,  and  suitaole  for  the  purpose 
before  named. 

Anoiher  was  cim nosed  of  scarlet  ribbon, 
four  inches  wide,  and  inasahout  fe  ithers.  The 
ribiwn  was  made  into  fmr  bows,  with  three 
ends,  the  ends  different  lengths,  the  longest 
lieing  half-a-yard.  I'hrec  sm  dl  teatlie  -s,  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  back,  coiiipleted  this 
truly  elegant  headdicss  for  tlie  back  of  the 
he  id. 

Another  w.as  made  of  black  and  white  narrow 
blonde  and  cerise  v(dvrt,  t  vo  ioches  in  width; 
the  blonde  was  quilled  and  made  into  small 
rosettes,  which  were  placed  on  a  wire  pointed 
in  front,  flic  left  side  was  then  tiiiislied 
with  small  bows  of  velvet  laying  bacK.  a  id 
a  Urge  bow,  with  ends,  huif-a-yird  long, 

CO  nnletei  the  hack.  .4iiother  pretty  lig  it 
hea  Idress  was  made  in  the  following  manner — 
with  blue  ribbim,  black  lace,  and  white  bnilbss 
ro'CS.  The  ri  ibon,  will  jb  was  three  inches  iu 
width,  was  arranged  in  small  bows,  on  a  avire 
foundation,  pointed  io  front,  with  a  bow  of  black 
Kce  between  eiach  blue  one,  the  bows  all  laaiiig 
from  the  iront  to  the  hiok  (Juite  iu  the 
centre  ..f  the  front  was  placed  a  large  leafless 
rose,  whilst  three  of  tiie  same  Howers  finished 
off  the  back. 

Another,  very  pretty  for  slight  mourning, 
was  coinjiosed  of  edged  black  tulle,  the  tulle 
quilled  and  mounted  on  a  wire  as  b  fore;  a 
white  rose,  with  steel  leaves  an  1  bud'-,  was 
placed  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  while  a 
larger  rose  of  the  same  deicripti  m  cnnpleted 
the  back  of  this  simple  yet  preay  head  tress. 
Another  was  a  idack  vvlvet  coronet,  ornimeiited 
in  the  frmt  with  small  steel  stars;  two  ban  Is 
of  velvet,  one  inch  wide,  edged  with  narrow  I 
lace  enssed  over  the  back  of  the  he.id,  and  ' 
f.ir  ned  two  lo  ips  each  side  of  the  back ;  between  i 
these  lo  ips  a  group  of  roses,  of  a  brigit  pink 
colour,  was  placed;  whilst  a  laee  lappet  was 
looped  os’er  them,  with  the  ends  falling  "verthe 
shoulder.  Headdresses  are  madi  in  lids  shape 
with  various  materials,  and  are  pretty  laiid 
simple  made  iu  full  qoilli'igs  of  silk  to  corie- 
spond  with  the  dress  worn. 

As  the  season  is  now  alvancing  when  h  iil- 
dresses  are  required,  we  given  de.scriptinii  of  an 
excee  iiiigly  elegant  one,  in  white  tarlatan.  The 
under  skirt  was  trimmed  with  graduated  quil¬ 
lings  of  the  same  material, reacliing  half-a-yard 
np  the  skirt,  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches,  be¬ 
tween  each  quilling  and  a  p  eee  of  wliite  satin 
rinlron  in  tlie  centre  of  each,  Hnisliing  witli  a  bow 
at  the  top.  The  second  skirt  to  he  pinked  out, 
in  rather  Urge  scol'ops.  to  fall  over  the  Inws  of 
the  under  skirt,  and  looped  on  the  left  siile 
with  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Low-point.-d  body, 
and  berrhe  firmed  of  bouillons,  triiniiu^ 
at  in'ervals,  with  quillings  to  eorrespond  with 
the  skirt,  fastened  with  a  bouquet  in  the  centre. 


;  The  sleeve  should  be  one  large  puff  with  a  t 
i  quilling  round  the  arm.  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  I 
PLATE.  I 

1.  Walkin'q  Dukss. — The  straw  bonnet  is  I 
'  trimmed  with  a  mixture  of  black  and  green  rib-  | 
bon;  the  curt lin  is  of  black  silk,  bound  with 
I  griien;  the  bandeau  is  composed  of  leaves; 
and  the  strings  are  of  broad  green  ribbon. 

The  dress  is  of  black  silk,  trimm  d  with  rather 
;  a  light  shade  of  green  silk,  and  is  maUo  in  a 
I  very  fashionable  manner.  The  body  is  open  in 
'  front  with  lappels,  and  is  fastened  m  rather  a 
slanting  direction — this  slant  continuing  down  I 
the  side  of  the  skirt.  The  body  Is  mi.lc  with 
a  band,  over  which  a  black  cciiiture  is  worn, 

'  liiiished  off  in  front  with  a  green  ribbon  rosette, 
i  The  sleeve  is  male  wi’li  a  deep  turned-back 
cuff  and  an  epaulette;  the  cuff  being  cut  out  to 
j  form  two  deep  p  tints,  one  on  the  upper  part 
[  and  one  on  the  under  pirt  of  the  sleeve.  The 
'  narrow  trimining  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide, 
which  is  put  round  the  cuffs,  epaulettes.  Up- 
pels,  and  continues  down  tlie  front  of  the  skirt,  i 
is  made  of  green  silk,  doubled  and  pleatel; 
whilst  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  ornameoted 
with  a  deeper  trimming,  three  inches  and  a 
half  wide,  of  the  same  coloured  silk. 

Di.s.sku  Dukss. —  flie  Itandeau  of  the 
coiffure  is  composed  of  red  geraniums,  wlidst 
the  cache-peigiie  behind  is  made  of  riblton 
bows  and  loops  of  the  same  colour.  The  bro¬ 
caded  silk  dress,  of  that  beautiful  shade  rose 
du  roi,  is  trimmed  with  white  silk  ruches,  and 
is  worn  with  a  long  white  .sash,  with  em¬ 
broidered  ends,  edged  witli  fringe.  Tlie  body 
is  cut  i-quare  beliind  and  b-forc,  and  is  trimmed 
with  five  small  wnite  silk  ruelics  across  the 
front,  and  one  continuing  up  each  side  of  the 
body  to  the  shoulders,  and  down  agai  i  to  the 
waist  behind.  Tnc  sleeve  consists  of  one  largo 
puffing,  gathered  in  at  the  bottom  and  finishod 
oil'  by  a  niche.  The  skirt  is  ornamented  with 
three  rows  of  ruches,  one  being  plac.  d  quite  at 
the  bottom.  \  little  chemisette  of  sprigged 
net,  finished  off  round  the  neck  with  a  nar.ow 
lace,  completes  this  toilet. 

BEAD  WATCH-HOOK. 

Ol’R  coloured  illustration,  included  in  tide 
month's  Magiziiie,  is  in  the  same  style  of  work 
as  a  mat  that  appeared  two  months  since  It  is 
intended  for  a  watch- hook;  it  is  very  quickly 
made,  is  not  cxjiensive,  and,  being  execute  I  in 
beads,  is  exctedingly  durable,  the  materials 
ivquiied  for  making  one  pair  of  watch-books 
are — Four  ounces  of  white  cry.s'al  beads,  of  a 
medium  size  ;  six  rows  of  quicksilver,  or  hollow 
steel  beads,  ratlier  a  small  size;  one  yard  of  a 
pretty  coloured  satin  ribbon,  thi'ee-qusrters  of 
an  inch  wide;  one  ]>air  of  small-sized  peul 
wnteli-Looks  ;  and  one  skein  of  Kviins'  Knitting 
Co:  ton.  No.  (i,  four  threads. 

We  may  as  well  mention  here  that  the 
foundation  of  the  watch-hoi  k  consists  of  a 
round  pieee  of  double  croebet,  dm  e  in  the 
knitting  cotton — the  beads  bei  g  looped  into 
the  atitches  at  various  distances.  . 

For  the  foundation,  make  a  chain  the  lenpth  j 
round  the  watch-heok  with  the  knitiiag  ■ 
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cotton,  join  it,  anil  work  six  rows  of  doable 
crocbtt  iiicreiising  ia  every  row,  sulSciently  to 
nuke  it  lie  Hat. 

!  for  t'le  Hrot  row,  thrc.ail  eight  white  beads, 

1  000  quicksilver,  and  eight  white  again;  loop 
thii  to  one  stit  h  of  the  tirst  row  ot  crochet, 
ud repeat  twenty  times. 

For  the  second  row,  thread  nine  white  bends, 
one  quicksilver,  nine  irliiie;  loop  as  before,  and 

Inprst  tweiuy-six  times. 

For  the  third  row,  ihrcid  ten  whds  beads, 
one  quicksilver,  tun  white;  loop  as  before,  and 
repeat  tlii  'ty  tunes. 

For  the  fonrih  row,  thread  eleven  white 
betdi,  one  quicksilver,  eleven  white;  loop  as 
befur',  and  lep  at  ihir  y  six  times. 

For  the  Sfth  row,  tnro  id  twelve  white  beads, 
one  qucssilver,  twdve  while;  loop  as  before, 
and  repeal  forty  limes. 

I  Alter  this  is  c  'mnlete  I,  cut  out  a  round 
piece  of  cardiioird  the  size  required;  lay  a 
emill  niece  of  wo  d  in  the  centre,  un  i  over  ibis 
a  suiali  piece  of  the  rihbnn;  then  Hrmly  sew 
on  the  ho  >k.  K  >w  fa'ten  the  crochet  round 
it,anl  put  a  row  of  quicksilver  tieads  in  the 
iu-ide,  to  hide  tlie  stilidi-s.  Another  piece  of 
carJlioard,  the  sane  sl/.e  as  the  foundation, 
.  ihouM  oe  c  ivered  ividi  gaze  I  lining,  the  two 
pieces  sewn  toceih-r,  and  the  while  llnisliud 
with  a  looj)  of  ribbon  live  inches  long  sur- 
inoimud  by  a  small  bow.  .Mrs.  Wilcockson 
keps  these  pockets  reaily  made;  the  price  of 
them  is  fx.  lid.  per  pair,  mounied  wiili  any 
coloured  ribhon  t  lat  might  he  prefrrrel;  or 
she  would  forward  materials  to  work  them  for 
j  l!ii.;  by  piist,  Is.  e.'clra. 
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Xon*  CiiKiNA  ha.s  only  to  take  twelve  numbers 
orilie  Etr.i.nniwoM \n's  Uomsstic  Magazink.  from 
May  to  .M.iy.  and  send  up  the  elieqiies  contained  on 
tiieir  wrappers,  to  eiitiile  her  to  a  chalice  iii  the 
hallo  for  prizes. — Fasnik.  If  this  is  ihu  ilrst  time 
}0ii  have  written  to  us,  we  hope  it  is  not  tlie  lirst 
timejon  have  ie.id  our  ad.lcu  to  all  tlioau  who  are 
ailing  in  the  iiianner  you  npiiear  to  be — to  itu  to  a 
nieilieal  man,  and  not  to  tiiiiiper  with  yourself  by 
takiint  outward  reineilies  alien  tlie  disease  is 
evideiitli  inward.  — Emm».  Your  requests  shall  bo 
cniiiph.il  witli,  if  po.'sibte.  next  iiioiitn.— Susan 
STRASQKi.r  L'so  Itow lands’  Ualydor.  —  Violkt. 
he  have  taken  note  of  your  reqiilreiiiciits. — .Mns. 
Bai.lakd.  We  if  >  pay  for  articles  in  the  Esgliso- 
woiiAS's  Domkstic  .Magazink,  and  we  iio  return 
MSs.  not  nceepteil  —  Siuii.LA.  We  will  try  to 
oblige  you,  if  you  will  let  ns  know  the  amount  to  be 
expended  on  tlie  trousseau^  and  wlietlier  it  is  to 
iocliale  liuu^e.iiiiuii  and  dresses,  niantles.  tkc..  or 
only  under-linen.— Lrev  will  Hnd  ilio  patterns  she 
wants  III  Part  PJ,  Vol.  II.,  of  tlie  E.solishmiiman'.s 
DoMibth'  MaoiZink,  New  Series.  She  may  ask 

oily  qiieslioiis  site  pleases  of  tlie  Euitor _ LiriuK 

lloRKir,  Your  elieqiies  are  too  late.  Your  liand- 
writiiie  is  pretty.  Yon  ran  have  the  .MsKa/iiie 
dirict  from  us.  I'eriiis  will  bo  forwarded  on  uppli- 
CsUoii  -.Mils  P.USH.  Send  tile  designs  you  speak  of. 
We  will  entertain  Iheni.if  posa  ble. — .Maui  v  1’eabck. 
Wc  can  allow  you  tlie  usual  twenty -ti  e  l  er  cent, 
off  any  number  of  books  you  may  piireliase.  but  we 
could  nut,  1.J  tliat  ease,  pay  laistage  or  carriage  for 
tlieiii — .Anmk  It.  (Soiiilianipton.)  Send  ilie  tops  of 
the  wiMppers  of  tliose  iiiiinbers  fliat  contsiil  no 
cheques.  Send  tlie  cheques  any  time  before  next 
diiqe.— CAiioLiNii.  The  simplest  reeipe  for  a  eoiii- 
position  to  restore  liiiir  that  ever  wo  heard  of  is  one 
lust  received “  Take  tlie  top  uf  nu  old  shoe,  burn 


it  to  ashes,  and  mix  with  a  little  bit  of  unwashed 
blitter.  With  this  salve  anoint  tlie  place  iiioriiiog 
and  night  for  a  lew  weeks.  .W  It.  Tne  proper  pro- 
iiuneUiluiiot  Schiller  Is. S/iff.fer.—HAKail.  1.  there 
is  a  romance  called  “Old  London  Urnlge.’’  3.  We 
wilt,  if  possible,  give  the  paitorn  you  want  — S. 
Pkiuiiam.  Pelerines  fur  your  pnr.<nse  iiisy  be  pur- 
cliased  at  Mr.  Ilill  a,  Pdl,  Ostuid-street,  London. 
Tlie  price  of  those  in  leal  lace  ranges  from  Ills.  9d. 
to  g’ia  !id. ;  tliosv  made  in  crochet,  with  frliigo.  from 

18s.  dll.  to  lids,  lid _ Mr.  11.  S.  Uiiioo.  I  Hooker 

and  Ariiutt's  “Uritiali  Flora"  is  publislied  by 
Longman  and  Co.,  London,  price  14s.  2  hotaiiioal 
p  ipur  fur  drying  plants  is  iiianufariurcd  by  BeiitsII 
and  Co.,  of  lial'teil,  and  by  Weir,  of  Queen-street, 
UUsguw.  Iteinuirs  paper  ni.iy  be  ubt.iiind  llirongh 
any  respectable  stationer -Mullv.  “Tlie  Family 
Secret’'  e  nbraced  do  eiiapters — .Mils.  QovuKit.  Yes, 
madam,  it  is  must  e!e.srly  anil  disilnetly  stated  in 
the  prospectusof  our  Bible  that  it  would  oo  “Hie aim 
of  those  tngaged  in  tile  produetiun  of  llie  *  Notes' 
tor  this  Bildu  to  s-leet  from  each  annotator,  ns  far 
as  is  possible,  tiiosd  elucidations  wtiieli  Ids  special 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  give,  and  to  repiiiduca 
tliese  in  a  siiccinci  form  and  appiupriate  luiignage.'* 
It  is  enough  now  to  observe  llial  the  “  llniiniiiaied 
Fam  ly  lliblo"  leill  contain  tlie  most  cnmorehensiie 
and  valiidble  Cummeiitdry  ever  publislied — Mart 
J.isKriiiNA.  We  lire  very  sorry  at  your  having 
liullow  teeth,  but  wc  would  miicli  railier  you  con- 
suited  a  dentist  about  tliciii  tli.iii  us  —  .Msta  S.  At 
Messrs.  Oeati  and  Sun's,  Liiilgate  hill  Loiiduii.— Misa 
.Mao  Anukkw.  Is.  6d  ,  gilt  edges,  cloth.  .Messrs. 
Kent  and  Co  — Liiuisa.  Yon  must  consult  a  surgeon. 
.Mrs.  Beeton's  “  Book  of  lloiiseliold  Maiiageiiieiit" — 
IKirts  Ti  and  ‘23 — treats  upon  the  cotnniun  ailments 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  it  dues  nut  meddle  wiili 
special  eu-es,  and  yunrs  Is  such  a  one.  Tlie  poetry 
i.s  I'liapsodical,  loose  in  cutistrucliun,  and  altogetlier 
too  infeiior  tor  publication  — Blur  Bali..  Cut  them 
out,  and  wlien  you  have  gut  twelve  send  them  to  248, 
Strand. — Ellen  sliould  make  quite  sure  that  sho 
wears  easy  boots.  Batliing  tlie  feet  in  salt  and 

walerwill  harden  them _ M  auy  Violkt.  Onr  liniida 

are  over  full  at  present  We  cannot  promise  to  read 
your  MS.  for  a  iiiomh  or  so.  — Syringa.  On  uiie 
side  only.  The  real  name  and  nddreas,  certainly. — 
Amy  Kousaut.  Tlieru  is  no  doubt  about  Bluiidin’s 
liaviiig  crossed  Niagara  on  a  rn;ie. — M.  Cark. 
Please  put  ynur  question  again.  Your  letter  must 
have  been  mislaid. — E.  L.  “  Solfcrino'’  is  a  name 
given  to  a  colour  possessing  a  more  lilac  tinge  ilian 
.Magenta:  It  is  a  sore  uf  Magenia  pink.  Dours- 
Tieus.  Your  plan  is  a  good  one,  bin  we  have 
before  recoiimieiided  a  simpler  one.  — Moiitixkr. 
Strong  soda-water—  that  is  to  say,  water  witli  rattier 
a  large  proportion  of  soda  mixed  In  it-willofieu 
restore  violet  liblioii,  and  it  might  have  the  same 
effect  wlrh  tlie  blue  The  rib'iuii  should  be  dipped 
ill  the  w.iter,  then  taken  out,  and  ImnicdlatAly 
ironed  with  latlier  a  liot  iron  —Lena.  Y'uiir  liaiid- 
wriling  is  gutid,  hut  it  would  be  belter  it  It  were 
smaller.— C  P.  Pink.  Your  handwriting  is  not 
good.  We  are  nut  graplilologists,  so  cnmiut  answer 

your  second  question _ Filiues.  You  can  send 

them  next  year. — MuRTiHkii  Miss  Parkes’s  address 
is  19,  Lsngham-plaee,  Kegent.  street. — I'rixtonian. 
The  numberi  only  of  flic  elieqiies  belonging  to  the 
prize-holders  of  IHUO  wero  printed;  the  names  were 
omitted. — Uenj  mina.  It  is  not  customary  to  send 
ill  a  card;  and  your  oilier  question  is  so  absurd 
tliat  it  is  difficult  to  answer  it;  of  course  people 
must  suit  tliemselTes  to  circumstances.  —  .Miss 
Ohton  csiiiioi  hare  the  least  idea  wliat  a  pat  erii 
like  tlie  one  she  wislie*  would  cost.  It  would  lie 
ini|Missiiile  to  give  it  in  a  sixpenny  msgui.iiie—  M.G. 
Patterns  sucli  ss  you  require  liave  lieeii  given  several 
times.— Lkna.  a  group  of  ffowers  admirably  suited 
fur  your  purpose  appealed  in  the  May  number  of 
tlle  ENQLlSH WOMAN'S  DoME'TIU  MagAZINw — .MRS. 
Evelyn  Bihithbv.  If  you  aaIII  say  what  style  of 
bonnet  you  require  we  shall  lie  obliged  :  it  is  rather 
a  ditUciiU  thing  to  give  a  i>attern  of  a  bound. 
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^  I»  the 
'V  wearinsr  of  jewellery  on 
"  the  decline,  or  otherwise  7 


On  the  <leflini%  most  certainly, 
in  a  penorjil  aensc.  but  on  state 
occasions  the  blaze  of  diamonds 
is  not  less  than  over,  beautiful  execu¬ 
tion  and  <lesien  in  ivory,  jet,  or  stone 
are  now  a  days  often  more  estecmwi 
than  utrly  masses  of  cfold  and  brilliants. 

'I  ho  love  of  variety,  too,  prompts  even  ladles 
of  rank  to  change  the  fasliion  of  their 
jewellery,  and  to  be  happier  with  an 
eleetro-plate  duplicate  of  a  work  of  fine  art, 
>hich*co8t  but  a  few  pounds,  than  when  adorned 
with  a  “  prem”  which  would  buy  a  German  duke¬ 
dom.  The  followin;r  historical  facts,  ancient  and 
comparatively  modem,  are  particularly  inrerestini? 
on  tliis  subject  :~Soliia  PaulinH,  a  ilornan  lady, 
beinc  invited  to  a  banquet,  went  to  it  iMjariii:?  about 
her  pGison  chains,  carcancrs,  and  precious  stones 
w'orth  a  miilion  of  money.  Sir  Walter  Ualeifth  was 
observed  at  tiie  court  of  (jiieen  Klizabeth  to  wear 
his  shoes  so  set  with  pearl.4  and  precious  stones  that 
they  were  cstltnate<i  to  exceed  the  value  of  six 
thousand  six  hundred  crowns;  and  Georftc  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Kuckin^liam,  the  tavourite  of  James  I , 
when  admitted  to  an  audienee  bv  Louis  XIII.,  the 
Kim;  of  France,  as  amh.issadt»r  from  the  Kins:  of 
Great  Britain,  liad  jcwt  ls  on  his  coat  to  the  value 
of  £100.000.  These  facts  undouhtedly  apply  to 
state  occasions:  hut.  even  at  such  times  as  those, 
we.  ill  tliew.  Utter  days,  do  not  desire  to  vie  with 
our  ancestors. 

A.C.'-Andsoyou  tliink  the  list  ofsubjectsw'e  have 
ndvertUed  to  be  included  in  our  new  work,  “  Home 
Pets,*’ not  sufiiciiutly  comprehensive?  We  should 
only  be  too  slud  to  extend  the  ri?«t.  if  wo  tliou^ht 
there  were  to  I  e  found  enough  of  jrenial  and  merry 
hearts  like  yourHclf  to  patronise  our  labours.  Hut 
your  list  is  very  hirife;  ainl,  surely,  you  are  facetious, 
icy  friend,  when  you  call  inanimate  thinprs  pets.** 
A  Pet  is  a  tuim;  petted,  and  coaxed,  and  smiled 
upon,  and  cared  for,  and — yes,  perhaps  loved ;  it  has 
the  power  to  reciprocate,  in  its  own  peculiar  way, 
tliB  kindness  lavished  utnui  it,  he  the  pot  a  baby  or 
A  bird.  Hut,  altlioiuth  Cliarles  may,  as  you  tMr/it, 
make  his  pliotographic  apparatus  **  more  of  a  pet" 
than  he  does  of  you;  or  your  neighbour  his  fancy 
coffee-pots  than  he  does  A/s  wife;  although  Mrs.  T. 
has  her  antique  china  always  next  her  heart,  and 
he**  bachelor  brother  is  absorbed  in  rock  crystals 
and  model  steam-engines,  you  must  not  call  those 
things  pets:  they  are  ** hobbies" — things  which 
may  be  ridden  to  the  death  without  suffering.  Pets 
can  suffer,  and  it  should  be  the  principal  aim  of  tho 
pet-keeper  to  see  that  they  doirt.  For  the  how  to 
do  this  let  our  pretty  little  books  prescribe. 

Flora. — The  series  of  Botanical  articles  will  be 
resumed  in  our  next  number. 

Eliza  a'^ks  us  to  countenance  the  introduction 
of  hoods  in  the  place  of  bomiot.s— in  sliort,  to  '*  wriro 
down  bonnet'*."  Docs  Eliza  know  the  extent  to 
which  has  increased  the  use  of  crinoline  by 

his  curicatuiiiig  tlio.*>e  ot  our  sisters  who  like  to 
dress  tliemsclves  like  V'cnuscs  rising  from  inverted 
punch-bowls?  Eliza  must  surely  icmember  the 
distich^ 

**  If  Ihrv  will  thi  y  will,  von  mny  (Uprnd  nn't. 

Rut  if  tb<‘y  Hou't  tlii-y  won'i,  and  t'.>  ro's  an  end  on'L" 
Hoods,  bonnets,  and  liat.s,  full  skirts  and  narrow 
skirts,  colours  of  inauru,  magenta,  or  azulinc,  uro 
all  nilaptable  to  some  pretty  titrure  or  other.  Variety 
Is  ever  cliarmini;,  und  all  uttenipts  to  put  restrictiuiii 
upon  fashion  in  cortnme  have  proved  pitiful  failures. 
If  your  lookinc-glass  tells  you,  Ki.iza,  that  yoM  may 


venture  upon  an  innovation,  pro  to  church  in  a  htU 
and  take  the  consequences.  Hay  they  be  all  that  k 
aprrecable ! 

F.  E.  E — Amoiiitst  the  new,  or  rather  renewel, 
features  in  the  next  volume  of  tho  Enolishwuxu'i 
DourrsTic  Maoazink  will  be  h  page  devoted  to 
cookery  and  other  recipes  of  daily  use  in  the  hon». 
hold.  Indeed,  we  coiitempliite  several  f<irtlicomlto| 
improvements,  and  \re  shall  be  always  tliankfal  far 
liints  from  oursubscril)ers:  fur  it  is  in  tlieir  niutid 
co-operation,  in  dropping  the  timely  and  kindh 
suggestion,  that  the  Exousiiwiiman’s  Dunatne 
Maoazixk  lias,  in  n  great  measure,  become  what  It  I, 

Laura  is  impertinent;  tliere  is  no  mistake  atsM 
it;  or,  if  she  is  nut.  then  site  is  unwell,  and  not  siM. 
getlier  sccountalile  for  tlie  words  tliat  flow  so  gllMy 
from  tier  pen.  For  obvious  ruasons  we  ulistaiu  fro* 
ptiblisliing  the  flattering  letters  we  receive,  and  k 
would  be  no  better  taste  to  publish  such  as  L.uxa’i, 
wliicli  is  quito  the  reverse.  She  talks  about  o« 
publishing  “mawkish  nonsense,"  without  pointlto; 
to  the  ulTensive  page  on  which  the  thing  lies.  S^k 
glad  we  are  going  to  do  this,  and  sorry  wc  are  goiiy 
to  do  that,  and— ye  fair  readers  of  our  Magsziiie-k 
there  any  reason  wliy  Laura  should  not  suffer  mm 
slight  riprlmand  at  oiir  liands  for  consuming  oar 
time  in  reading  lier  c.arping,  laiilt-finding,  fldgeltf 
effusion  ?  She  is  a  type  of  tliat  class,  who,  suffertig 
from  tlie  racoflhts  seril/en  li,  iiiliict  their  npinioM 
in  tjrlrnso  upon  Imsy  cilitors,  to  tlie  prejudice  of 
those  kind  fiiei  ds  who  geiilly  criticise  and  litot 
—  pointing  111  the  better  parts  of  our  work- 
that  wc  should  give  more  of  these.  &c  ,  &c.  Lacia 
is  not  one  of  iliose  who  would  extract  sunbesas 
from  cucumbers :  fur  her  ow  n  sake  w  e  wisli  slie  wea 

ScLTASA. — The  Turkish  butli  is  going  out  of 
fasliion,  nut  necessarily  because  of  the  beautIM 
wcaiher  and  the  iipportuiiitics  fur  sc.a-baihiaf 
affui'iled  by  excursion  trains.  Iiut  because  theieui 
fetliiig  agiiiiist  it.  The  time  consumed  in  tks 
operations  of  the  Turkish  batli  is  one  great  ubsUdi 
toils  popularity;  and  people,  especially  those  who 
liare  alw.iys  liccn  addicted  to  cleanliness,  arc  begia- 
niiig  to  feel  tliat,  if  even  a  sliuner  of  sometbllg 
called  tlie  epidermis  can  be  riilibcd  off  them,  it  lijr 
no  means  follows  tliat  it  thouhl.  This  doubt  bis 
seized  hold  on  iiiaiiy  thinking  iflinds,  und  tlto 
shocking  colds  and  splitting  headaches  that  tM ) 
frequently  follow  tlie  extreme  treatment  of  tbi 
Turkish  bath  are  manifestations  not  to  be  slIghttoL 

Nrllt  But  kindly  sends  us  tlie  following  valuable 
recipe  for  ubliteriitmg  m.arking  Ink  troiii  linen;— ^ 
Take  some  tincture  of  iodine  und  apply  it  withi' 
camel-hair  lirush  or  feather  to  parts  stained  witk 
marking  ink;  allow  it  to  soak  in  well,  and  dry^ 
thoroughly;  then  take  of  hyposulphate  of  sodik} 
which  dissolve,  in  the  proportion  of  one  oiiucett 
half  a  pint  of  liut  water,  and  wash  therewith  the 
stains  us  above  treated,  when  caustic  and  ioduM 
marks  will  botli  disnp|)cur.  In  the  event  of  non. 
success,  tlie  same  process  can  be  gone  over  agebbl 
but  will  rarely  be  needed.  | 
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“rpHE  QUKEN.”  an  ILLUSTRATED 
L  JOUHKAL  AND  UEVIEW.-llJ  WeeklT.j 
The  PubHehi-r  of  **  7’Ae  Queen'*  bt<j»  to  in  form  (he 
public  that  the  I'hntoyraph  of  Her 
had  with  any  Sumber  of  The  Qutenf  xtbeiM 
taken  instead  of  the  current  Supplement. 

In  Xocentber  a  Photograph  of  the  PriKf^ 
Conwrl  trill  be  iseutd  vith  The  Queen.** 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH.-JUNE. 


"  ISri.— Rccd.  of  the  pidi7n((  of  the  May  does  on.  St.  Barnabas'  day,  6s.  8d. 

"1512.— For  Koie  garlandi  and  lAvender,  St.  Barnabas,  6d.” 

And  now  fur  a  word  about  our  British  protomartyr,  St.  Alban  (June  17th),  to  whose  memory 
Offa  erected  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's,  of  which  only  a  small  vestige  now  remains.  During 
the  peiaecution  which  was  rife  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Amphibalus,  a  fugitive  Christian,  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Alban;  and  during  the  time  of  his  sojourn  succeeded  in  winning  his  host 
from  paganism,  and  in  inducing  him  to  adupt  the  proscribed  faith.  But  the  bloodthirsty  rabble 
was  on  the  track  of  Amphibalus,  and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  roof  of  his  preserver.  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  the  friends  exchanged  clothes  on  his  departure;  and  the  terrible  moment 
came  when  the  ruthless  pursuers  arrived,  demanded  of  Alban  the  budy  of  his  guest,  and,  in  thi  ir 
rage  at  his  escape,  stained  our  island-soil  with  martyr-blood.  This  happened  a.D.  303;  but 
whilst  the  memory  of  many  another  faithful  witness  has  passed  from  among  us,  we  still  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  the  "Proto  MartyrU  Anghrutn." 

The  eighteenth  of  June  !  What  a  day  for  Englishmen !  The  anniversary  of  the  never-to-be- 
foigotteu  Waterloo!  Kow  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  supposed  to  be  our  faithful  ally,  and  that 
our  national  and  innate  antipathy  to  the  sons  of  France  is  imagined  to  be  as  much  a  thing  of  the 
post  as  powdered  wigs,  cocked  hats,  and  pigtails,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  deemed  an  evidence  of 
“good  taste”  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  this  crowning  victory  of  the  Iron  Duke— on  this  irre¬ 
sistible  blow  which  crippled  the  arm  of  the  “Grande  Nation,”  which  was  the  subject  of  Rebate  in 
the  councils  of  every  cabinet  in  Europe,  and  sent  the  Napoleon  to  perish  os  an  exile  on  the  rock 
of  St  Helena.  Nor  is  there  any  need  that  tee  should  so  dwell  on  it.  There  are  those  yet  liviuf' 
whose  dimmed  sight  lights  up  with  something  of  the  fire  of  forty-six  years  ago — whose  quavering 
voices  become  firm  again  when  they  are  asked  to  recount  the  deeds  of  that  really  “glorious 
victory.”  There  are  the  outpourings  of  poets,  and  the  chronicles  of  historians,  rendered  eloquent 
by  the  tale  they  tell.  We  have  the  captured  eagles — we  have  the  shot-riddled  standards  of  the 
oppressor — can  we  need  any  farther  reminder  of  the  day  whose  name  shall  echo  evermore 

“  Through  the  corridors  of  Time  ?”  ^ 

The  anniversaries  of  three  memorable  events  on  three  successive  days : — the  victory  of  Waterloo 
was  gained  June  18th,  ISlfi;  on  the  19th,  1216,  the  famous  Magna  Charta  received  the  signature 
of  King  John ;  and  on  the  20th,  1837,  the  joyous  bells  proclaimed  the  accession  of  her  we  all  wish 
“  happy  and  glorious,”  and  “long  to  reign  over  us.” 

The  Translaiton  of  King  Edtcard  (June  20th)  was  appointed  for  the  everlasting  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of  this  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  when  they  were 
removed  from  Wareham,  and  re-interred,  with  considerable  solemnity,  at  Sh.aftesbury,  whence, 
some  say,  they  were  aftenvards  removed  to  Glastonbury. 

St.  John's  Ere  (June  23rd)  is  known  in  history  and  rontance  as  being  a  high  day  with  those 
who  practise  foolish  superstitions.  In  former  times  huge  fires  were  lighted,  called  bonfires, 
either  because  the  combustibles  were  boons,  or  gifts,  or  because  they  were  composed  of  bones, 
which  were  considered  to  be  particularly  cScacious  in  driving  away  dragons,  and  other  offences ; 
for,  says  an  old  writer,  “  the  dragoirs  hattyd  rrothyng  mor  than  the  styucke  of  breuyng  bonys.” 
Then  daring  hearts  would  watch  in  the  chitrch  porch,  that,  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight, 
they  might  be  favoured  with  the  sight  of  all  who  were  to  die  in  the  succeeding  year;  and  others, 
less  brave,  would  seek  to  peep  into  futurity  by  means  of  many  peculiar  observances,  which  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate.  We  are,  however,  far  from  thinkiug  that  these 
superstirions  are  even  now  entirely  relinquished;  and  we  can  but  echo  the  wish  expressed  by 
Hone,  that  it  may  be  the  business  of  the  posterity  of  those  who  originated  them  to  hasten  their 
decay. 

Listen  to  the  weather-wise : — “If  Midsummer  Day  be  never  so  little  rainy,  the  hazel  and 
walnut  will  be  scarce,  com  smitten  in  many  places,  but  apples,  pears,  and  plums  will  not  be  hurt.” 
We  sincerely  trust,  then,  that  the  barometer  may  never  fall  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  nativity  of 
John  the  Baptist,  whose  history,  as  also  that  of  St.  Peter  (June  29th),  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  recapitulation.  The  one  was  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  a  woman;  the  other  was  crucified 
head  downwards— deeming  himself  unworthy  even  to  die  in  the  same  position  as  his  Master. 
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THE  BOOK  OF 

Ir  the  nngiunljr  brute  about  which  we  all  hare  1 
lately  heard  and  read  eo  much  were  capable  of  * 
acif-ekteem,  and  of  reading  newspapers  and  re-  \ 
views,  it  might  fancy  itself  a  verv  imnortant 
“final  cause."  Here  is  the  horrid  creature,  | 
resplendent  in  gold  on  the  cover;  here  he  is 
again  in  the  frontispiece ;  here  be  is  again  iu  | 
ever  so  many  more  illustrations ;  and  he  is  de-  | 
scribed  over  and  over  again  bv  Mr.  Du  Chailln, 
in  very  nearly  the  same  words.  And  what  of 
him,  Mter  all  ?  Ho  is  a  very  big  and  strong  sort 
of  monkey,  extremely  ferocious  and  difiicult  to 
g't  at,  and  there  is  an  end  nf  him.  Mr.  Du  i 
Chaillu  assures  us  that  he  has  found  it  a  great  | 
deal  more  difficult  to  write  about  than  to  | 
shoot;  and,  for  our  part,  we  begin  to  find  him 
rather  difficult  to  read  about.  But  as  others 
may  not  be  in  the  same  position,  and  as  this 
mighty  hunter  has  some  really  spirited  things 
to  tell  about  the  monster,  we  will  be  indebted 
for  part  of  the  interest  of  our  present  number 
to  the  unquestionable  book  of  the  month — 
Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  ' 
AjHca,  by  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu  (Murray).  I 

.Mr.  Du  Chaillu  is  the  first  man  who  has  I 
explored  equatorial  Africa :  a  very  peculiar  ; 
renhm,  where  the  lion  is  not — though  he  is  to  j 
be  found  north,  south,  and  cast  of  it — and  | 
where  abound  the  gorilla,  kooloo-kumba,  the  I 
ushirgo-mbouvd,  and  other  apes,  with  names  | 
more  or  less  curious,  and  a  very  striking  simi-  I 
larity  to  humankind.  It  is  a  region  of  gloomy  1 
forests,  whose  naked  barbarian  tenants  have  { 
not  even  made  that  first  step  in  civilization,  ' 
the  possession  of  beasts  of  burden.  Woman — 
who  preserves  here  the  usual  characteristics  of 
the  sex  in  every  particular,  including  pitiful¬ 
ness  and  love  ot  finery — is  the  only  “  beast  of 
burden,”  says  our  traveller;  and  she  is  flogged 
like  one,  with  a  double  thong  that  leaves  a  life¬ 
long  mark.  Some  such  ma»  is  borne  on  her 
bi^y  by  nearly  eveiy  female  of  some  of  the 
tnbM.  Mr.  Du  ChaUlu  is  of  opinion  that  the 
rivers  of  this  region  offer  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  commerce.  Iron  is  plentiful.  An  im¬ 
portant  mountain-range,  he  believes,  divides 
the  continent,  across,  nearly  along  the  equaterial 
line ;  and  in  this  range  spring,  probably,  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  ana  the  Niger.  During  his 
four  years  of  travel  this  gentleman  waited 
8,000  miles — always  unaccompanied  by  white 
men.  He  shot,  stuffed,  and  brought  home, 
a.OOO  birds,  of  which  sixty  are  new  species. 
He  killed  upwards  of  a  thousand  quadrupeds, 
of  which  twenty  are  new  to  science.  He  had 
African  fever  fifty  times,  and  took,  in  all, 
Iburteen  ounces  of  quinine. 

We  doubt  whether,  of  all  the  gorilla  stories 
tl  e  book  contains  (in  which  there  is  much  repe¬ 
tition),  any  one  will  so  much  interest  our 
readers  as  that  of  a  gentle  babe  of  the  race ; 
and  we  will,  therefore,  give  it  in  some  detail. 
One  day  some  hunters  brought  in  a  young  j 
urilla  alive,  and  the  struggling  little  brute  was  ' 
ragged  into  the  village.  It  was  a  little  fellow  i 
of  between  two  and  three  years  old,  two  feet  j 
six  inches  in  height,  and  as  fierce  and  stubborn 
as  a  grown  animal  could  have  been.  The  | 
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hunters  sail  they  were  going,  five  in  number, 
to  a  village  near  the  coast,  and  walking  very 
silently  through  the  forest,  when  they  heard 
what  they  immediately  recognised  as  the  cry  of 
a  young  gorilla  for  its  mother.  1  he  forest  wm 
silent.  It  was  about  noon  ;  and  they  immedi¬ 
ately  determined  to  follow  the  cry.  Presently 
they  heard  it  again.  Guns  in  hand,  the  brave 
fellows  crept  noiselessly  towards  a  clump  of 
wood,  where  the  baby  gorilla  evidently  was. 
They  knew  the  mother  would  be  near;  and 
there  was  a  likelihood  that  the  male,  the  moot 
dreaded  of  all,  might  be  there  too.  But  they 
determined  to  risk  all ;  and,  if  at  all  poMible, 
to  take  the  young  one  alive.  Presently  they 
perceived  the  buA  moving;  and,  crawling  a 
little  further  on  in  dead  silence,  scarce  breath¬ 
ing  with  excitement,  they  beheld,  what  has 
eeldom  been  seen  even  by  the  negroe^  a  young 
rilla,  seated  on  the  ground,  eating  some 
rries  which  grew  close  to  the  earth.  A  few 
feet  further  on  sat  the  mother,  also  eating  of 
the  same  fruit.  Instantly  they  made  ready  to 
fire,  and  none  too  soon,  for  the  old  female  saw 
them  as  they  raised  their  guns,  and  they  had 
only  to  pull  triggers  without  delay.  Happily 
they  wounded  her  mortally.  She  fell.  The 
young  one,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  guns,  ran 
to  his  mother  and  clung  to  her,  hiding  hii  face, 
and  embracing  her  body.  The  huntere  imme¬ 
diately  lushed  towards  the  two,  haPooing  with 
joy  as  they  ran  on.  But  this  roused  the  little 
one,  who  instantly  let  go  his  mother,  and  ran 
to  a  small  tree,  which  ho  climbed  with  great 
j  agility,  where  he  sat  and  roared  at  them 
savagely.  They  were  now  perplexed  how  to 
get  at  him.  No  one  cared  to  run  the  chance  of 
being  bitten  by  this  savage  little  beast;  and 
sboot  it  they  would  not.  At  last  they  cut 
I  down  the  tree,  and,  as  it  fell,  dexterously 
threw  a  cloth  over  the  head  of  the  young 
^  monster,  and  thus  gained  time  to  tecure  it 
while  it  was  blinded.  With  all  these  precau¬ 
tions,  one  of  the  men  received  a  severe  bite  on 
the  band,  and  another  had  a  piece  taken  out  of 
his  leg.  As  the  little  brute,  though  so  diminu¬ 
tive,  and  the  merest  baby  for  age,  was  asto¬ 
nishingly  strong,  and  by  no  means  good- 
tempered,  they  could  not  lead  him.  He  in¬ 
stantly  rushed  at  them,  so  they  were  obliged 
I  to  get  a  forked  stick,  in  which  his  jieck  was 
I  inserted  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not 
j  escape,  and  yet  could  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance. 

[  In  tfiis  uncomfortable  way  he  was  brought  into 
1  the  village.  There  the  excitement  was  in¬ 
tense.  As  the  animal  was  lifted  out  of  the 
canoe  in  which  he  bad  come  a  little  way  down 
the  river,  he  roared  and  bellowed,  and  looked 
I  around  wildly  with  his  wicked  little  eyes, 

I  giving  fair  warning  that  if  he  could  onlv  get  at 
I  anybody  he  would  take  his  revenge.  The  slick 
’setiiied  to  hurt  his  neck,  and  a  cage  was  soon 
made  fur  him — a  strong  bamboo  house,  with  the 
slots  securely  tied  at  such  distances  apart  that 
you  could  see  the  gorilla,  and  it  could  see  out. 
it  was  fully  able. to  walk  alone,  and  possessed, 
for  it«  age,  of  most  extraordinary  strength. 
When  the  little  fellow  was  safely  locked  ia 
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bis  ca;^,  Du  Cbaillu  ventured  to  appmacli,  to 
say  a  fear  encouraging  words  to  him.  Ue  stood 
in  the  furthest  corner,  bellowed,  and  made  a 
precipitate  rush  at  bis  friend,  who,  though  he 
retreated  as  quickly  as  ^ssible,  got  bis  trowser- 
legs  tom.  trame  of  toe  forest  berries,  which 
these  animals  are  known  to  prefer,  were  sent 
for,  and  placed,  with  a  cup  of  water,  within  his 
reach.  He  was  exceedingly  shy,  and  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  everybody  had  re¬ 
moved  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  second 
day  found  “  Joe,”  as  he  was  christened,  fiercer 
than  the  first.  He  rushed  savagely  at  any  one 
who  stood  even  fur  a  moment  near  his  cage. 
The  third  day  he  was  still  morose  and  savage, 
bellowing  when  any  person  approached,  and  ! 
either  retiring  to  a  distant  comer  or  rushing  to 
attack.  On  the  fourth  day,  while  no  one  was 
near,  the  little  rascal  succe^ed  in  forcing  apart 
two  of  the  bamboo  rails  which  comjtosed  his 
cage,  and  made  his  escape.  Du  Cbaiilu  imme¬ 
diately  got  all  the  negroes  together  for  pursuit, 
deteriiiioing  to  surround  the  wood  and  recap¬ 
ture  the  creature.  Running  into  the  house  to 
^t  his  guu,  he  was  startled  by  an  angry  growl 
issuing  from  under  the  low  bedstead.  It  was 
Master  Joe,  who  lav  there  hid,  but  anxiously 
watching  bis  master  s  movements.  The  windows 
were  shut,  and  the  people  guarded  the  door.. 
When  Joe  saw  the  crowd  of  black  faces  he  be¬ 
came  furious,  and,  with  bis  eyes  glaring,  and 
every  sign  of  rage  in  his  little  face  and  body, 
got  out  from  beneath  the  bed.  The  door  was 
MUt,  in  order  to  give  time  to  devise  some  plan 
for  his  easy  capture. 

Meantime  Joe  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  looking  about  for  his  enemies,  and  exa¬ 
mining,  with  some  surprise,  the  furniture.  Du 
Cbaillu  watched  with  fear  lest  the  ticking  of 
his  clock  should  strike  the  gorilla’s  ear,  and, 
perhaps,  lead  him  to  an  assault  upon  that 
precious  article.  At  last  a  net  was  thrown 
over  his  head.  He  roared  frightfully,  and 
Btrack  and  kicked  in  every  cUrection.  Du 
Cbaillu  took  hold  of  the  back  of  his  neck,  two 
men  seized  his  arms  and  another  the  legs,  and, 
tlius  held  by  four  men,  this  extraordinary  little 
creature  stiil  proved  most  troublesome.  In  the 
cage,  which  had  been  repaired,  he  was  once 
more  locked  up. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  it  was  found  that 
he  had  gnawed  a  bamboo  to  pieces  slily,  aud 
again  mime  his  escape.  He  was  recaptured  near 
the  border  of  the  wood,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  surrounding  him!  As  they  moved 
up  be  began  to  yell,  and  made  a  sudden  dash 
upon  a  poor  fellow  who  was  in  advance,  who 
ran,  tumbled  down  in  affright,  and  by  his  fall 
escaped,  but  also  detained  Joe  sufficiently  long 
for  the  nets  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
Four  of  the  party  again  bore  him  struggling  into 
the  village.  This  time  a  little  light  chain  was 
fastened  around  bis  neck ;  but  ten  days  after¬ 
wards  he  died  suddenly.  He  was  in  good  health, 
and  ate  plentifully  of  his  natural  food,  which 
was  brought  every  day  for  hi  n ;  did  not  seem  to 
sicken  until  two  days  before  his  death,  and  died 
in  some  pain.  To  the  last  be  continued  utterly 
untamesble  t 

The  adult  gorilla  is  sometimes  six  feet  high. 
He  can  double  up  a  gnii-buirel  with  bis  hands. 


or  with  his  teeth.  He  advances  steadily  npon 
his  enemy,  waddling  awkwardly  upon  hii  short 
hind  legs,  beating  his  huge  breast,  which  gives 
out  a  loud,  drum-like  noise,  and  roaring  in  a 
way  that  can  be  heard  three  miles  ofl'.  Une 
blow  from  his  fore-paw  rips  up  the  abdomen,  or 
staves  in  the  ribs.  He  strikes  never  more  tlian 
twice.  The  second  blow  given,  off  he  walks, 
content.  Whether,  of  the  luitliropoid  apes,  he 
comes  nearer  to  man  than  the  ehiinpauzee  is  a 
moot  point.  Ry  liis  skeleton  he  does ;  by  his 
brain  be  does  not.  The  negroes  assert  that  in 
the  far  interior  there  is  a  race  of  black  men 
with  cloven  feet,  and  it  is  curious  that  this 
“race”  has  one  name  hi  all  the  tiibis!  But 
there  are  also  traditions  of  a  one-eyed  race ! 

We  must  find  space  for  a  story  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  which  has  some  touches  of  poetry  in  it : — 

“  Before  leaving  Gouiubi,”  says  al.  Du  Clisidu, 
“a  grand  effort  was  mode  by  the  people  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  their  king's  sufferings. 
(Juengueza  hod  sent  word  by  my  men  to  his 
people  to  consult  llogo,  a  spirit  said  to  live  in 
the  moon.  The  rites  were  very  curious.  To 
consult  llogo  the  time  must  be  near  full  moon. 
Early  in  the  evening  the  women  of  the  town 
assembled  in  front  of  Qnengueza’s  house,  and 
sang  songs  to  and  in  praise  of  llogo,  the  spirit 
of  Ugouayli  (the  mooD)^  the  latter  name  being 
often  repeated.  Meantime  a  woman  was  seated 
in  the  centre  of  tbe  circle  of  singers,  who  sang 
with  them,  and  looked  constantly  towards  the 
moon.  She  was  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit, 
and  to  utter  prophecies.  Two  women  made 
I  trial  of  this  post  without  snccess.  At  lost  came 
I  a  third,  a  little  woman,  wiry  and  nervous. 
When  she  seated  herself  tbe  singing  was  re¬ 
doubled  in  fnry,  the  excitement  of  the  people 
had  had  time  to  become  intense,  the  drums 
beat,  the  outsiders  shouted  madly.  Pre-'cntly 
the  woman,  who,  singing  violently,  had  looked 
constantly  towards  the  moon,  began. to  tremble. 
Her  nerv’cs  twitched,  her  face  was  contorted, 
her  muscles  swelled,  and  at  la't  her  limbs 
straightened  out,  and  she  lay  extended  on  tbe 
ground  insensible.  Tbe  excitement  was  now 
intense  and  the  noise  horrible.  The  songs  to 
llogo  were  not  for  a  moment  discontinued. 

•*  ‘  llogo,  we  ask  thee  I 
I  Tell  who  has  bewitched  the  king  !' 

I  “‘llogo  weasktiee! 

What  shall  we  do  to  core  the  king  T 
“'The  forests  arc  thine,  llogo! 

I  The  rivers  are  thine,  llogo  I 

I  The  moon  is  thine  1 

'  O  moon !  U  moon !  O  moon  I 

Then  art  the  house  of  llogo! 

Shall  the  king  die?  0  llogo t 

0  llogo!  0  moon  I  Omoont' 

“  These  words  were  Ideated  again  and  again, 
with  little  variation.  The  woman,  who  lay  for 
some  time  insensible,  was  then  supposed  to  be 
able  to  see  things  in  tbe  world  of  llogo,  and  was 
expected  to  bring  back  a  report  thereof.  When 
ebe  at  last  came  to  her  senses,  after  hall-an- 
bour's  insensibility,  she  looked  very  much 
prostrated.  She  averred  that  she  bad  teen 
llogo,  that  be  bad  told  her  Quenguezt  was  not 
bewitched,  that  a  remedy  from  a  certain  plant 
would  cure  him ;  and  so  on.  I  am  convinced 
tbe  woman  believed  what  she  said,  as  did  all 
the  people.” 
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Tiir  change  m  the  weather  happily  snsgeets 
to  those  who  have  not  already  prepared  their 
lommer  clothing  to  purchase  dresses,  mant'es, 
ic ,  of  light  material.  Dressmakers  and  milli¬ 
ners  are  ^1  very  busy  making  garments  for  the 
ei>untry  or  eea-side,  as  also  raaiw  elegant 
maslm  dresses,  the  manufacture  or  which  is, 
we  think,  more  beautiful,  and  the  designs  more 
charming,  than  we  have  ever  seen  them. 

B.iKKOK  and  .Mrisux  DRKSSEsare  generally 
trimmed  n-ith  narro>v  Hounces  or  pumng.s  or 
b  th  of  these.  Many  fancy  dresses,  such  as 
m  'h  iir,  poU  de  ehivre  dec ,  are  inaie  with  one 
narMw  plam  silk  flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  aod  bound  with  the  same  material  as  the 
dress.  We  have  noticed  that  a  great  number  of 
bodies  are  made  with  bippels,  {revert)  and  the 
sleeves  large,  with  turned-back  cuffs  to  corre¬ 
spond. 

The  skirt  of  a  very  pretty  blue  and  white 
Oroanuiic  was  made  with  pullings  nearly  to 
the  waist,  with  a  low  body  and  puffed  berthe ;  and 
the  sleeves,  reaching  to  the  elbow,  made  with 
pullings  of  urgandie  and  net  placed  alternately. 
A  wiiito  sash  with  long  ends,  trimmed  with 
niched  blue  silk,  completed  this  toilet,  which 
would  be  suitable  for  dinner  or  for  une  petite 
soiree.  A  lilac  and  white  mnslin  dress  was 
made  with  nine  narrow  flounces,  put  on  in  three 
sections;  the  bottom  flounce  of  every  three  being 
made  wider  than  the  other  two,  and  the  three 
top  flounces  finished  off  with  a  heading.  A  black 
laM  shawl,  or  one  of  black  grenadine  trimmed 
with  lace,  or  a  white  muslin  scarf,  might  be 
worn  with  this  dress. 

A  beautiful  lilac  .Silk  Dkkss,  brocaded  with 
black  Maltese  crosses,  was  made  with  an  open 
body  and  lappels,  and  a  full  sleeve  with  a  tumed- 
bacK  cuff.  A  very  thin  barfege  dress  was 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  five 
narrow  gauffered  flounces,  each  flounce  being 
made  with  a  heading,  and  put  on  at  a  distance 
of  1  ^  inch  from  each  other. 

A  grey  and  brown  Poll,  de  Chevrr  Drrss 
was  trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a 
reverse  pleating;  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
sleeves  were  trimmed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  body  was  made  d  that  is  to  say, 

bnttoiicd  at  the  top,  and  with  two  points  at  the 
bottom.  A  white  and  striped  silk  dress  was 
tiimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  three 
plain  mauve  pinked  flounces,  which  wer* 
carried  up  the  front  on  each  side  en  tablier. 
The  sleeves  were  made  with  a  wristband  and 
puffed  from  tlie  bottom  to  the  top,  the  puffs 
increasing  in  size  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  The  body  was  plain,  and  with  it  was 
worn  a  sash  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
each  end  of  the  sash  being  trimmed  with  two 
mauve  silk  frills  of  the  s.'ime  colour  as  the 
flounces  on  the  skirt.  For  a  ne^Ugt,  in-door 
dress,  white  or  figured  piqud  is  very  much 
worn,  made  in  one  piece  behind,  and  pleated  in 
front.  The  sleeves  ehould  be  made  full  with 
revert,  and  trimmed  with  large  white  buttons. 

We  noticed  a  UouK  db  Chambuk,  the  other 
day,  of  grey  poil  de  ehivre,  which  seemed  very 


suitable  for  a  convalescent,  it  being  made  large 
everywhere,  and  giving  absolute  liberty  to  every 
movement.  It  was  made  with  shoul  ler-pieces 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  pelerine,  pointed  be¬ 
hind,  and  with  square  comers  in  tront.  The 
shoulder-pieces  were  trimmed  with  brown  rib¬ 
bon  pul  lengthwise;  the  skirt  was  oniamenW 
to  correspond  down  the  front,  and  round  the 
tup  of  the  hem.  A  narrow  waistband,  with  a 
double  point  in  front,  was  made  of  poU  de 
ehivre,  and  a  little  pouch,  t'imined  with  brown, 
was  fastened  to  the  waistband  by  a  button. 
ITie  sleeves  were  made  with  a  scallopped  turn¬ 
back  cuff ;  the  scallops  being  bound  with  browu 
ribbon,  and  each  one  fostened  down  by  a  brown 
button.  Plain  white  muslin  dresses  may  be 
m  ide  with  one  narrow  flounce  at  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  with  a  puffing  over  this,  or  with  a 
heading  trimmed  with  narrow  lace;  or  with 
three  flounces,  the  two  bottom  ones  being  put 
on  all  round  the  skirt,  and  the  upper  one  carried 
up  etch  side  to  the  waist,  with  a  series  of  nariMW 
flounces  between,  en  tablier,  d  la  Louit  X  V. 
With  the  low  body  a  black  or  white  lace  Jicbu 
might  be  worn;  or  %  little  pelerine  maoe  of 
white  muslin,  and  trimmed  to  correspond  with 
the  skirt,  would  look  very  neat  and  pretty. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  sleeves,  both  of  which 
are  suitable  for  this  kind  of  dress ;  one  is  made 
with  two  puffings  at  the  top,  and  narrow  frills 
at  the  bottom,  tlie  other  composed  entirely  of 
puffings,  with  a  frill  between  each  puff. 

For  iu-door  wear,  Zouave  Jackets  still 
continue  fashionable,  and  are  made  in  every  va¬ 
riety  of  shape  and  style.  Kvety  dressmaker  who 
executes  tlieiu  endeavours  to  introduce  some 
novelty  of  cut  or  trimming,  to  make  a  little 
change  and  alteration  in  this  favonrite  gar¬ 
ment.  One  we  saw  was  made  with  two  side- 
pieces  behind,  and  fitted  admirably  to  the  back, 
with  a  narrow  collar,  and  straignt  lappels  in 
front.  The  sleeves  were  plain,  with  pointed 
cuffs  fastened  down  by  buttons.  Under  the 
Zouave  jackets  all  kinds  of  chemisettes  are 
worn,  some  in  muslin,  others  in  coloured 
foulards,  and,  again,  others  in  white  cache- 
inire,  embroidered  in  pink,  red,  or  blue.  For 
this  season  of  the  year  a  Zouave  jacket  made  of 
white  piquh  is  very  suitable;  it  should  be 
braided  in  black,  and  the  skirt  of  piqud  to 
correspond  should  be  braided  in  the  same 
manner.  A  pleated  muslin  chemisette,  or  a 
piqud  waistcoat  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress,  may  be  worn  with  this. 

A  very  pretty  little  Pelerine,  to  wear  with 
s  low  body,  may  be  made  of  plain  net  or 
muslin  covered  with  narrow  tucks;  it  should 
be  made  pointed  behind,  with  ends  crossing  in 
front,  and  trimmed  round  the  neck  with  a 
rnching  of  narrow  lace,  and  outside  with  two 
rows  of  wider  lace.  The  sleeves  to  wear  with 
this  pelerine  should  be  made,  to  correspond, 
with  two  puffings  at  the  top,  and  a  deep  fiili 
with  a  series  of  narrow  tucks,  finished  off  by  a 
double  row  of  broad  lace. 

In  many  of  our  first  liooses  we  have  re¬ 
marked  a  very  pretty  novelty  for  wearing  over 
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low  bodies.  It  consists  of  pieces  of  velvet,  not 
narrower  than  an  inch,  tacked  tojrethur  at 
equal  di-tances,  forming  sqaares,  and  is 
pui'iied,  biith  behind  and  hefnre.  Sometimes 
wh'te  or  black  net  is  placed  underneath  the 
velvet,  and  aumet'inea  a  fulness  of  net  is 
gathered  in  to  the  top  row,  and  diawn  with  a 
narrow  velvet  round  the  necK. 

For  summer  wear,  Scarfs  seem  likely  to  be 
in  favour  again.  Lack  Mantlks,  with  or 
without  a  mixture  of  silk,  and  some  of  these 
over  a  coloured  silk,  will  also  be  worn. 

As  wn  said  last  month,  there  is  nothing  so 
elega  t  astbe  tiiiAWi.s  which  are  nowso fashion* 
ahie.  They  are  trimmed  with  lace,  and  some 
of  them  are  bordered  with  crossway  pieces  of 
coloured  silk,  covered  with  lace  insertion.  These 
are  made  in  all  colours,  but  the  favourite  shade 
appears  to  he  lilac,  while  others  are  embroidered 
in  silk  and  jet,  Ac.  A  Parue-ssus  we  noticed 
last  week  was  composed  of  bands  of  silk  and 
lace  insertion,  the  silk  being  tinisbed  off  at  the 
top  and  bottom  by  a  narrow  lace.  Two  dtep 
rows  of  handsome  black  lace  completed  this 
mantle,  which  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of 
col  'Urs.  The  one  we  have  just  described  was 
made  of  grey  silk,  and  formed  part  of  a  mourn¬ 
ing  toilet.  Another  mantle  was  entirely  white, 
cover- d  with  white  ruches  and  black  lace; 
another,  black,  of  a  round  shape,  was  trimmed 
with  straw  and  black  lace.  Grenadine  mantles 
are  being  made,  pleated  in  at  the  back ;  these 
leats  being  fjst'  ned  by  a  bow  of  riblion  placed 
etween  each  one.  Large  black  silk  jackets  aie 
still  very  much  worn,  and  are  corded  with 
white  or  coloured  silk;  these  jackets  or  Ixif- 
quintt  may  be  made  tightly  tittiiig  to  the  figure 
or  not.  Some  of  them  are  tinished  off  with  a 
round  collar,  some  with  a  pointed  collar,  others 
with  a  lace  pelerine.  Oi-e  of  the  last-named 
jackets,  made  to  tit  tightly  to  the  .figure,  was 
trimmeil  at  the  bottom  with  three  white  ruches 
covered  with  black  lace,  and  the  pelerine  was 
forincdof  rows  of  insertion  with  white  silk  under¬ 
neath.  The  Paletot  is  the  favourite  shape 
fur  light  cloth  cloaks  fur  sea-side  and  country 
wear;  and  for  travelling,  the  large  Burnoi’s 
will  continue  to  be  worn,  as,  being  made  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  it  is  so  easily  thrown  over  ether 
garments. 

Hats  are  worn  in  every  variety  of  shape, 
colour,  and  trimming.  They  may  be  divined 
into  three  classes — the  Tudor,  with  broad,  flat, 
turned- up  brim ;  the  Glothilde,  of  an  oval  shape, 
also  turned  up  at  the  side;  and  the  bell  shape. 
A  new  hat  has  just  appeared :  it  is  the  shape  of 
the  Tudor  hat  in  front,  but  comes  down  in  a 
point  behind  on  the  neck ;  we  do  not  thiokthis 
nat  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite  one,  as  it  has 
rather  a  conspicuous  air.  The  hats  with 
turned-down  btims  are  certainly  the  most  use¬ 
ful  sort  to  wear,  as  they  protect  the  face  and 
neck  from  the  sun,  whilst  the  others  leave  them 
more  exposed  than  do  the  bonnets.  Black, 
white,  and  coloured  feathers  or  rosettes  are  the 
usual  trimming  for  ladies’  hats,  and  for  little 
boys  the  tufis  or  cockades  seem  more  in  favour 
than  the  long  feathers.  A  pretty  little  round 
hat  for  a  child  of  two  years  old  is  made  of 
good  plain  ctraw,  bound  with  sky-blue  silk 


velvet,  and  with  two  velvet  rosettes  in  front, 
or  a  round  tuft  of  white  ostrich  feathers. 

Bo.nnsts  are  nut  worn  quite  so  much  raised 
in  front  as  they  were  last  season ;  still  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  trimming  used  at  the  top,  and 
very  little,  or  none  at  all,  at  the  sides.  Plain 
straw  bonnets  are  only  worn  for  morning  and 
simple  toilets;  whilst  thosa  for  more  dressy 
wear  are  made  of  tulle,  crepe,  white  horsehair, 
rice  straw,  Ac. 

A  straw  bonnet,  intended  for  a  young  lady, 
was  trimmed  with  a  black  ailk  curtain,  lined 
with  pink,  black  lace,  and  moss-r-ises.  The 
bandean  inside  was  composed  of  moss-rose 
buds  and  black  velvet  bows.  One  string  was 
black,  and  the  other  rose-coloured. 

A  white  crinoline  or  horsehair  bonnet  had  a 
white  crepe  curtain,  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
and  black  lace,  and  the  bonnet  with  black  lace, 
rosebuds,  and  black  grapes. 

We  have  received  patterns  from  Paris  of  two 
new  shades  of  silk,  which  are  likely  to  be  very 
fashionable.  One  is  a  bright  bine,  callel 
“Azuline,"  on  account  of  its  azure  tint;  and 
the  other,  “La  Glacd  Marguerite,”  a  pale  drab 
and  mauve  shot  silk — both  exceed'ngly  elegant 
when  made  up.  Not  being  figured  in  any  way, 
these  dresses  are  capable  of  being  made  in 
a  variety  of  ways;  with  plain  or  flounced  skirts, 
with  or  without  trimmings,  and  are,  fur  voung 
people  especially,  decidedly  prettier  than  ^gnred 
or  brocaded  silks. 

Skirts  are  worn  as  ample  and  fall  as  ever, 
and  are  generally  gored,  to  throw  them  out 
at  the  bottom,  btiff  muslin  petticoa’s,  with 
flounces,  or  one  deep  flounce  at  the  bottom,  are 
very  suitable  for  wearing  with  thin  muslin, 
barege,  or  unlined  silk  dresses,  as  they  set  the 
dresses  out  in  a  more  graceful  manner  than 
does  a  very  large  crinoline.  A  moderate-sized 
steel  petticoat,  and  a  muslin  one— with,  of 
conrse,  a  plain  one  over  it — make  a  muslin  dress 
look  very  nicely.  We  were  told,  the  other  dsy, 
that  the  Empress  usually  wears  one  of  these 
muslin  petticoats,  with  a  series  of  narrow 
flounces  to  the  waist.  Of  course,  this  style 
would  not  suit  every  one,  on  account  of  the 
difticiilty  and  expense  of  washing,  Ac. 

We  will  notice  a  few  toilets  which  were  in¬ 
tended  for  a  wedding.  The  bride's  dress  was 
made  of  white  glac6  silk,  covered  with  puffings 
of  tulle  and  lace  flounces.  With  this  dress  a 
wreath  and  veil  were  to  bo  worn,  with  the  hair 
turned  back  in  front,  and  gathered  in  a  knot 
behind,  curls  falling  on  tie  shou'ders.  The 
bride's  mother  was  to  wear  a  green  silk  dress 
broesded  in  silver ;  a  white  bonnet  with  a  long 
ostrich  feather  on  one  side,  and  a  magnificent 
mantle  of  Chantilly  lace.  Another  dres-^,  in¬ 
tended  fur  one  of  the  guests,  was  made  of  wbTe 
silk,  striped  with  green,  ornamented  with  two 
deep  flounces,  eacii  flounce  being  trimmed  with 
a  series  of  narrow  flounces,  edged  with  ruchings. 
A  green  cr£pe  mantle,  covered  with  black  tulle, 
embroidered  in  black,  and  trimmed  with  two 
very  deep  black  lace  flounces,  was  to  be  worn 
with  this  dress.  Another  lady  was  to  wear 
a  manve  gltu;^  silk  trimmed  with  narrow  pinked 
flounces,  one  lilac  and  one  mauve  alternately. 
Another  dress  was  made  of  blue  silk  with  two 
narrow  flounces  at  the  bottowi  and  a  third 
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rnnning  round  t]]e  bottom  and  up  the  front 
an  each  aide  ea  tablier.  A  white  crdpe  bonntt 
and  U'  e  ahawl  were  to  be  worn  with  thisdrras. 
lAt  earttt  de  viiiltM  photocrapbed  are  more  in 
favour  than  ever.  It  ia  now  no  li  nger  per¬ 
missible  to  he  without  a  portrait  to  di- tribute 
amongst  friends;  and  there  are  now  manu¬ 
factured  charming  albums  in  vt-ry  variety  of 
binding,  in  which  a  colleutiun  of  photographs 
may  be  arranged,  and  which  furui  delightful 
auuveiiirs. 

We  have  just  received  other  patterns  from 
Paris  of  the  little  Pouches  which  still  continue 


to  be  worn,  suspended  from  the  waistband  by  a 
chain  and  hook,  and  sometimes  by  a  cord.  They 
are  made  in  all  kinds  of  materials,  and  are 
embroidered  in  gold,  silver,  and  jet;  or  they 

/  \ 

/  \ 
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are  made  of  the  same  material  ns  the  dress 
with  which  they  ore  worn,  and  trimmed  iii 
the  same  manner. 

In  conneiion  with  Nekdlkwokk,  we  beg  to 
call  our  readers’  attention  to  the  prospectus 
attached  to  this  Magazine  of  a  new  article  called 
“The  Coventry  Cambric  Frilling.”  This  is 
made  by  machinery,  and  is  quite  ready  to  be 
sewn  on  at  once  to  any  material,  and  entirely 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  the  long  process  by 
whirh  we  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  producing 
a  few  yards  of  frilling. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PLATE. 

1.  Walkiso  Dress. — The  bonnet,  of  Belgian 
straw,  is  trimmed  with  green  ribbon;  the  cur¬ 
tain  being  made  of  the  same  material.  The 
bandeau  inside  is  composed  of  white  ruches, 


with  a  large  mauve  poppy  in  the  centre ;  and 
the  strings  are  made  of  a  broad  piece  of  green 
silk,  pinked  at  the  edges.  The  dress,  of  grey 
and  white  shnt  silk,  is  trimmed  with  bai  ds  and 
shimrocke  of  green  silk.  The  body  forms  a 
wai>tcoat  in  fr  mt,  and  is  Iriinmed  with  bands 
of  the  silk,  put  on  at  equal  distanoei;  to  which 
are  attached  buttons,  which  fasten  the  body. 
The  triiniiiing  on  the  body  continues  round  the 
back,  and  fnrms  a  waintband.  The  sleeve  is 
open,  and  cut  up  on  the  under-side,  and  is 
trimmed  to  coirespond  with  the  rest  of  the 
dress,  with  bands  of  siik  and  buttons,  to  keep 
the  two  pic  es  togeiher.  The  frniit  of  the  skirt 
is  trimmed  with  straps  of  silk,  with  three 
buttons  on  each  st'ap;  and  the  bottom  with  a 
piece  of  silk  lire  inches  in  depth,  headed  by 
leaves  the  same  as  t.'ie  sleeve;  and  the  pockets 
are  trimmed  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  Youno  L.vdy's  Toilet. — The  white 
straw  liat,  with  a  turned-up  brim,  is  trimmed 
with  velvet,  and  has  a  black  tuft  iu  front,  in 
which  is  fastened  a  white  ostrich  feather, 
tipped  with  crimson.  Paletot,  fit'ing  tightly 
to  the  figure,  made  of  grey  and  black  plaid  silk. 
Slid  bound  with  black  eilk  about  half  an  inch 
wide.  It  is  male  to  open  behind  like  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  Coat,  which  is  bound  on  the  siife  that 
wraps  over,  and  is  trimmed  with  buttons.  The 
sleeves,  pockets,  and  sides  of  the  paletdt  are 
trimmed  in  the  same  manner.  With  this  coat, 
a  small  turoed-up  collar  and  silk  cravat  should 
be  worn.  The  dress  is  made  of  plain  glac4 
silk,  with  two  fluted  flounces  at  tue  bottom, 
each  one  seven  inches  in  depth. 

Black  Velvet  and  Cloth  Applique 
SoKA-CusiiioN  OR  Table-Cover. — Select  a 
piece  of  tine  scarlet  cloth  the  size  required  for 
the  cushion,  in  the  centre  of  which  neatly  baste 
a  square  of  black  velvet  or  satin  large  enough 
to  cover  the  design.  Transfer  the  pattern  on 
the  black  velvet,  and  work  over  aU  the  edget 
in  button-bole  stitch  with  gold  twist.  Ibe 
inner  fibres  and  shading  look  well  done  in  chain 
stitch  or  plain  stitching,  and  gold  beads  may  be 
used  for  seeding  and  ornamenting  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  worker.  When  the  work  is 
completed,  the  velvet  cr  satin  should  be  neatly 
cut  awsv,  showing  the  scarlet  ground  accura- 
ing  to  the  design.  If  a  table-cover  ia  worked, 
five  of  these  patterns  would  be  required,  one  fur 
each  corner,  and  one  for  the  centre.  The  colour 
of  the  ground  might  also  be  varied,  substituting 
a  bright  green  or  bright  claret  colour  for  tho 
scarlet.  The  easiest  way  of  transferring  the 
pattern  on  to  the  black  velvet  is  to  trace  it  on 
a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  to  tack  the  paper 
on  to  the  velvet;  when  the  work  is  flnisbed, 
the  paper  may  bo  easily  torn  away.  Cloth 
cushions  prepared  with  velvet  ready  for  working, 
in  a  variety  of  colours  and  a  variety  of  designs, 
with  the  materials  necessary  to  complete  the 
article,  may  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  Wilcockson, 
who  will  forward  them  for  Is.  extra.  The 
price  of  a  sofa-pillow,  with  materials  for  work¬ 
ing,  is  from  Rs.  6d. ;  with  silk  cords  and  tassels 
complete,  12s.;  the  prices  of  the  table-ouvers 
vary,  according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
cloth,  ranging  from  18a,  to  SOs.. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOilAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Hlth. — Xight  y  ilrosses 
nre  more  gii.  mlly  niu<'e 
»iih  colIaM  tlian  wiiliout. 
Tlic  sucKPXMnns  fir  nmliini; 
p^'^rvr'j'^f  jioliairand  prin*  (Irp.poB,  given 
r«,>  in  the  ‘  Kashiona"  article  for  last 

month,  will,  wc  tniat,  please  onr  corre- 
spnnileiit:  they  are  prueticul.  A  tiraiding 
pattern  for  the  front  of  a  unistooat  to 
he  worn  under  Zouave  jackets,  .tppeared  in 
the  Ap’ll  number  fPart  12  of  tile  Enolisii- 
woman's  DoMtvSTic  >I*OArixR.  It  is  not 
natial  to  wtar  Jackets  under  Zouaves.  It 
would  be  hariil.v  worih  while  insertii'g  a 
pattern  of  a  short  sleeve  for  a  child's  frock,  as  tlinsc 
sleeves  may  be  almost  ent  out  “by  guess.”  They 
mav  be  made  with  two  frdls  cut  on  the  cross-way 
of  the  stuff,  and  finished  off  with  a  French  hem :  or 
they  may  be  made  with  one  large  nr  two  srnuli  puffs, 
ami  bound  at  'he  bottom,  this  binding  being  finished 
off  witlt  a  piece  of  embroidery  or  lace.  Tlie  best 
place  to  purchase  wax  flowers  and  uiatcrials  f,ir 
making  them  Is  Mr.  Mintorn's,  33,  Soho-squ.ire. 

Juxo. — I’crsevere,  by  all  means,  with  your  model¬ 
ling  It  is  nn  elegant  accomplisinnent,  and  an  ad. 
mlrable  training  for  the  observing  faculties.  Bnt 
do  not  persevere  in  error.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
pay  a  small  fee  to  an  lioneaf,  professional  sculptor, 
we  would  send  him  to  confer  with  yon  :  he  is  too 
busy  to  leave  his  studio  on  mere  chivalrous  deeds. 

Aonf.s  — Tou  are  sometimes  perplexed  and  em¬ 
barrassed,  you  aa.v,  because  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  part  of  yoiir  house,  and  is  iu  real'ty  a  friend 
of  the  family,  addresses  you  in  the  drawing-room, 
before  your  friends,  by  your  Christian  name.  Ho 
is  a  “good  fellow,”  you  say,  and  used  to  be  your 
playmate  in  years  gone  by.  Should  you  object  to 
the  freedom  ?  Wo  think  not  If  your  loid  and 
master  do  not  object,  qr,  atle.tst,  do  not  make  mani¬ 
fest  bis  objection.  It  would  scarcely  be  kind  in  you 
to  put  restraint  upon  the  actiona  of  a  modest, 
generons-hearted  man. 

Etrkl  .'tTAUKTOK _ The  difference  between  High 

Chnreh  and  Low  Church  may  be  shortly  expressed 
thus: — The  one  stands  upon  forms  and  the  other 
doesn't.  But,  to  be  serious,  the  followers  of  High 
Church  doctrines  exhibit  a  large  amnnnt  of  earnest¬ 
ness  botli  iu  their  devotions  and  their  chantal>lo 
enterprises ;  wliilst  the  Low  Church,  equally  earnest, 
perhaps,  are  more  prone  to  hide  their  ligliti  under 
a  bushel. 

It.  AL  Evak.s _ It  is  an  evidence  of  nice  taste  to 

desire  to  know  the  correct  pronunciation  of  proper 
names;  quite  as  pleasing  as  to  address  letters  in 
tlie  form  of  persons'  own  signatures.  VV'itli 
respect  to  “the  pronunciation  of  LonI  Lyveden’s 
name,”  we  have  ascertained  that  the  flrst  syllable, 
“  Lyve,"  rhymes  with  “liive,”  “gyve,”  &c  Lyve- 
den  Is  pronounced  in  two  syllables  —  Lyve-den. 
Thank  you  fur  ihe  erratum  yon  suggest. 

Famnt.— Wo  think  mouniiiig  or  remembrance 
rings  may.  with  strict  propriety,  be  worn  upon  any 
linger;  but  the  Utile  finger  and  that  next  to  it  are 
mosti}  used. 

STtDKST. — Satin  stitch  consists,  always,  of  tliick 
raised  embmidery,  that  is  to  say,  the  muslin  or 
material  on  which  it  is  worked  is  never  cut  out  nor 
open.  It  is  done  by  tracing  the  pattern  well  with 
ratlier  a  coarser  cotton  than  the  one  with  which  the 
satin  stitch  is  worked,  and  then  by  sewing  over  and 
over  this  tracing  in  a  neat  liiiUiied  manner  witli 
radier  a  fine  cotton.  Care  must  be  taken  to  work 
tlie  stitclics  as  closely  together  as  povsiMc,  so  tliat 
tlie  work,  when  fiiiislicJ.  look*  well  raised  f.oin  ilie 
mnslin. 


CSA.— We  entirely  agree  with  yon  that  the  word 
“  female"  Is  frequently  used  out  of  place,  and  con¬ 
sequently  becomes  most  offensive  to  ears  polite. 
To  cull  a  woman  a  strong-minded  female  is  dis¬ 
gusting  in  a  double  sense,  whilst  it  is  quite  tolerable 
und  correct  to  speak  of  Ihe  “number  of  males  and 
females  in  the  last  census.”  Woman  is  a  simple, 
dignified  word.  Engli-liwomnn,  wo  think,  mo'c- 
ovur.  is  a  fine  expression  of  a  fine  idea,  and  we 
tliuiik  Una  fur  aiding  to  extend  its  use. 

S.  Euk.i:y.  and  N'kLLT  Peacr.— No  outward  appU. 
ca'ioii  to  the  skin  could  possibly  pretunt  yunr 
blusliing,  or  liide  tlie  blush  when  it  “  mantled  to  the 
cheek.”  Yonr  blusliing  proceeds  from  nervousness. 
Take  medictil  advee  upon  ihe  condition  of  yunr 
nervoua  system,  and  if  that  be  strtngthened  you  will 
gain  moral  confidence,  and  be  then  aa  happy  in 
society,  wlietlier  ”  by  gaslight  or  sunlight,”  as  you 
arc  now  unhappy  and  perplexed.  We  do  not  re¬ 
commend  any  Oilier  wash  than  the  primitive  wash 
of  soap  and  water.  Nelly  Percy  might  try  a  Turkish 
bath. 

Luct  r>F.nk.sFORP  is  kind  enoiigli  to  write  ns— 
“Tliai,  as  MartT.  has  brought  warts  under  discus¬ 
sion,  and  as  she  may  probably  be  glad  to  know 
that  liiiclure  of  steel  has  otteii  been  found  to  cure 
them  when  other  things  have  failed,  and  as  It  is  a 
remedy  I  believe  to  be  not  generally  known,  I  hare 
ventured  to  write  to  you  upon  the  subject.”  This  is 
very  kind  of  uur  correspondent. 

Q _ We  must  ask  Q.  to  read  the  above  answer  to 

Nkllv  PsituT.  We  really  must  stay  our  pen  from 
giving  tun  many  recipes  for  “outward  applications,” 
WHsiies,  &c.,  to  remove  eruptions  or  improve  the 
appearance  of  tlie  skin ;  for  it  is  as  plain  as  aught 
is  plain,  that  tlie  cauu  of  cutaneous  disease  lies 
within— in  the  stole  of  the  blood— and  in  this  matter 
the  doctor  sliould  be  consulted.  If  your  chilblains 
proceed  from  standing  in  a  cold  room— and  it  is 
very  probable — you  roust,  as  Abernetliy  would  have 
said,  “get  away  from  that.”  Hut  be  sure  you  do 
not  tamper  witli  yourself,  ihould  you  be  unable  to 
bend  circum-taiiees  to  your  comfort. 

OuNss. — Tlio  title-iuigcs  and  indexes  to  Vuls  I. 
and II.  oftheExoLisiiw'iiUAN's  I)ome.stic  AIaoazinf, 
New  Series,  may  be  liad  at  Id.  eacli,  or,  post  free, 
2d. — the  two.  post  free,  3d. 

Mi.i-s  Carholi. — Mrs.  Wllcockson,  44,  Goodge- 
street,  Totleiiliam-eourt-road,  will  trace  any  pattern 
on  muslin  tliat  Mias  Carroll  may  require.  Mra.  W. 
will  also  supply  any  kind  of  cotton  for  working  the 
pattern.  Ilirectioni  to  subscribers  bow  to  trace 
tiicir  own  patti-ma  will  be  fonml  in  tlie  last  part  of 
the  Englisuwouax's  Uuuestic  Maoazikx. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Covers  for  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  EKOUSHWOMAit'a 
DoMasriu  Magazimx  (New  Series),  with  title-page, 
pretaco,  index,  envelope  for  holding  the  pattern 
sbaots,  Berlin  patterns,  &c.,  and  direciiona  fur  bind¬ 
ing,  are  now  ready,  price  le.  each.  Sent  freo  by 
pest  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  12  poatage-Btaraps. 

Volume  I.  of  tlie  Enoluiwoiiaii's  DnuKuna 
Magazixx  elegantly  bound  in  green  and  gold,  is 
now  ready,  with  tlie  six  Coloured  Berlin  and  oiher 
I'atterns,  and  1*29  Oeaigns  for  Embroidery  and  other 
Needlework.  Price  is.  6d.,  free  by  post  on  receipt 
of  postage-stamps  for  this  amouiiL  i 

Volume  1I.|  uniform  with  Volume  I.,  now  ready 
price  &S. 

Onr  SnUiicribcre  are  respectfully  invited  to  give 
their  orders  at  once  to  their  Bookaellere  tor  the 
regular  supply  of  the  Numbers  of  this  Magazine, 
ro  as  to  be  certain  to  receive  them  as  soon  as  pnb- 
lished,  with  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  Wool 
Work  Patterns  complete,  the  Pablishor  begging  to 
notify  that  be  cannot  gnarantee  the  supply  of  the 
Fashion  Plates  and  Coloured  Berlin  Patterns  beyond 
a  month  after  tbelr  Grit  istue. 

London,  24'’,  Strand,  W  C. 
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